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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


The method of marking pronunciations here employed is either (i) by marking 
the syllable on which the accent falls» or (2) by a simple system of transliteration, 
to which the following is the Key: — 

VOWELS 


A, a.H ill Fr/tf, or in Imih*. 

A, as in riltiiit, Fr. fhiie, Cer. Hnhii=:A of Indian 
ntinu's. 

A, tiu* Name Noiind siiort or iiictliittti. un in 
Fr, IimI, Cer. 4 M/inii. 

a, HN in Fat. 

U. HN in Foil. 

tiy obNoiin*. UN in rurni, Kiinilar to u in bat. i: in 
lirr: conitnon in Indian names. 

e. UN ill mr---i in n.iu'liinc. 

c, iiN in met. 

UN in IwT. 

I, UH in pine, or as ri in <ier. mein. 

i, as in |>in. also used for the Hliort sound eorre- 
spoiKlina to ns in French and Italian 
words. 


I 4*11, a lon^ sound ns in Fr. jruiic=Cer. lon^ 0^ 
aN in .Sohne, G^thc (Goethe). 

eii, eorrespondinf; sound short or fiu'di(:r:i. as in 
Fr. p<*M“-Ger. o short. 

{)/as in note*, monn. 

o, as in not. soft — that is. siiort or mediuTii. 

0, as in move, two. 

u, as in tr/iM:*. 

u. as in tub: Kiinilar to o and also to o. 

U. a-s in b/ill. 

ii, as in Sc. abMne = Fr. li ok in drt. tier, h 
as in Krrin, Hiirhne. 

I'l, Um' cs^rrc^spoiidiriK short or medium sound, as 
in Fr. but, Ger. Midler. 

01. ns in oil. 

oil, as in |x/iind; or 1 . { au in (ier. Iloo'>. 


CONSONANTS 


Of the consonants^ b, cl, f, h, j, k, I, m, n, ng, p, sh, t, v, z» always have their 
common English sounds, when used to transliterate foreign words. I'he letter c is 
not used by itself in re-writing for pronunciation, s or k being used instead. The 
only consonantal symbols, therefore, that require explanation are the following: — 


oh is atwayN ns in ricA. 

li, nearly as Ih in lAis=;Sp. if in Madrid, A*c. 
ft in alw'ayH hard, ns in /fo. 

h rrprcflonts the auttural in Scotch lq(A, C«er. nacA. 
also other similar autturaU. 

1 ) 1 . Fr. nasal n aa in bon. 

r represents both Knalish r, and r In foreign words, 
which is generally much more strongly trilled. 

▼Ul 


s, always as in .w. 
th, as th in lAin. 
iA, as th in iAis. 

; w always consonantal, as in zee. 
f xssks. which are use <1 instead.* 

I y always consonantal, as in j/ea *(Fr. /fgne 
• would be ie-w‘ritten Idny). 
i xh. ns s in pleaturessFr.J. 
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Jew, The Wanderings, n lrf^ndnr>* ponionAjyre 
regarding whom there are severul tniditiotis. 
One of the inoat eomnum ih that he woa a c'olibler 
ill JeruRnlern hy nuinc Aiiomienifi, at whose 
hoiiae Jc*siiN, over<f»ine with the weight of the 
eross, 8top|>ed to rest, but who dnive him away 
with curses. .Tesiis is said to have replied: 
*• Truly, I go away and that quiekly; but tarry 
thou till 1 come Since then, driven by fear 
and rcnioree, the Jew htis w'andrn^tl, nc<*oiHlirig 
to the command of the from phu^ to 

place, and has never yet liecn able to find a 
grave. The legend has lH*en made use of by 
Shelley. — (T. S. Ilaring-G^mld, Curious MyUm 
of the Middle Agrn, 

• Jewel, John, Bishop of Salisbury', born in 
1522, died I.*;?]. He was educated at Oxford, 
embraeccl the principh's of the lleformation, and 
Mint ribu ted greatly Ixith by his work as a e<ollegt* 
tutor and by his sermons and writings to the 
progrt?ss €if Protestantism. Dii the nccession of 
Mary he at first temporized to avoid perseriition, 
but finally in 1.554 est^tped to Frankfort. Cln 
the acx.'esftion of Klizal>eth in 1.5.58 he rcdurmnl 
to Kngland, took part in all the ineaHiires for 
the thorough establishment of I’rotestattiism. 
and lieeamc Bishop of .Salis’^iiry in 1.5(141. He is 
famous for his many controversial writings, 
amongst which bis Apoh/tia Errleswr Anglicttme 
(Defence of the Church of England), 1502, 
written in Latin, is notable. 

Jewellery^ Personal mlornment la a eharac* 
teristio of all savage races, and pnibably pre- 
ceded clotliing. Necklaces were most likely the 
earliest objects of |>ersonal ornamentation worn 
by mankind, and indeed the earliest known human 
skeletons, found in a cave near Mentone in 1884, 
being the remains of a man, a woman, ami a 
child, all wore bits of necklaces of carverl bones, 
\*ertebne, and pierced teeth. Another early form 
of decoration was a head-dress of feathers of 
aome parHcular kind, and this, mode up in 
a special way, frequently denotiid chiefliiSnship. 
voL. vii. 


For iieckhu^s and nniilets or hcad-oirc4ets it 
M'us always easy to thread berries, smull eggs, 
or shellK; and such ohjcc^ti; aIkiuiuI in all eolletv 
lions of primitive ornaments. All these M'crc 
merely the harbingers of modern Jewellery, which 
may be defined ns c'onMlsting of bt'Oiitlfiilly 
wnnight iiHdalwork enriched with precious 
stotu^ and enamels, 

Tb«‘ earliest metal worked hy mankind was 
firolmbly gold, iM^cauHc that metal occurs in a 
visible form either ns dust or in nuggets, so that 
it is eiisily found and easily workcul in a siinpb' 
way hy hammering or pi< leiiig. .Strings of snrdl 
gold iiiiggets pierc;ed nod Ntrung trigelher have 
lM*en found in llhmlesia. Both in Egypt and 
ill 4 Greece the inakiiig ami use of gold wire wim 
apparently known at a very early |ieriod, and 
%\ns probably made by hammering, lui draw- 
platf^ were ecrtuitily iinkiiow'n. 

Tin? most aneient jcw^cllery yet known was 
oiiml by Dr. Flinders IVtrle, and Is supiKised 
to be some five fboimaiid years old. It was 
found in the niiiiH of a pyramid of Scniisert II, 
King of Egypt, and among the tumf nnnarkable 
of the objects were an exr|ii{sltc pt'ctciral and ii 
coronet. All the workmanship is of the highest 
excellence* as regarris teehnieal skill and dersign. 

About SfiO n.r. the curious * solid * fie^kliiees 
known os tores were largely miule In Euro|)c; 
they were made* of gold, silver, or cxipfier, and 
varied much in siz^c*. In a very small nine they 
seein to have lK*en used os ring money. Bnieelets 
of n similar c*onst ruction, with enlarged ends, 
were mofJe In Seythia. Two specimens of this 
work, the ends n'prescnting figures of horiuxl 
monsters, are. to be seen in Ixindon, one at the 
British Museum and the other at the VIetorla 
and Albert Museum. In both eases the monsters 
show claliorate cUdmmnd w'ork, and were no 
doubt originally flnislied with Inlays of cut 
stones. 

Wry delii*ate gold work., tfranulated ttfork^ 
reacli^ its highest development about Odti li.e., 

109 
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whiin the Ktnificnns maile beautiful brooches, 
brac!elets, ear-rings, necklaces, and diadems, 
ornamented with grains of gold in the most 
astonishingly minute way. .lewels ore rarely 
found in this work, but small ofiaque enamels 
were sometimes used. Gnn^k jcwelicni of early 
tiring were also notable goldsmiths, and their 
designs and methods of work have iniich in 
f'omtnon with the Etruscan. Much fine Greek 
work has l>een found in the ('riinea, and was 
preserved in the Hermitage MuHciim at St. 
IVtersburg (Petrograd). 

Exee|>t ill India, precious stones do not appear 
to have Im^cii faceted until recent times, and 
all curly jewels are either |K>lished on their 
luitiinil irregular Hurfuef*u, us is the Great Ruby 



(>okl Tore found in Suffolk 


in the State crown of England, or else rounded 
and iHilished in the manner known os cabochun. 
The cutting of stones in facets probably began 
with the diuinond, ivi it wiw found easier to 
rub two diamonds together, to pmdui'C a facet 
on each one. than It was to cut and iMilish them 
in a rotindcil form. Even irregular faceting, 
however, was siiffleient to give effect to the 
l>eeiilinr refractive |>ower of the stone, and in 
due time the peoblem of arranging the facets 
rretdved careful scirntiHc invc*8tigution, when the 
tnie brilliant form was ultima! ely arrived nt. 

In France, nlMuit the middle of the seven- 
teenth c*enturv. Cardinal Mazarin took much 
interest in the question of diamondscutting, and 
he had twelve line stones cut, under his own 
6uper\dslon, for insertion in the crown of France. 
They m^re called the l\irive Jhfaaarins, and were 
cut in what is now known ns the rose form, that 
Is to say, with a brood Hat base and only faceted 
at the top. A tnie rose cut diamond is supposed 
to have tw'cnty-foiir facets, but actually it 
do|)ends much upon its size. A natural octa- 
ht^dral crystal of diamond would ‘moke two 
roses, as it would be split in two across its widest 
diameter. A brilliant, howeiTr, is based upon 


the complete form of a natural ci^-stal of diamond, 
which resembles two pyramids joined at their 
bases. The design of the cutting is said to have 
been introduced by Vincenzo Peruzzi, a Venetian 
lapidary, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century; it should show thirty-two facets above 
the girrilc, and twenty-four l>elow, but in small 
brilliants there would naturally lie fewer. A 
well-shaped brilliant should be almost equally 
deep both above and below the girdle, but most 
very large diamonds arc altogether too flat. 

* Paste * is a |)otash glass containing a large 
proportion of oxide of lead, and it refracts white 
ligiit into its t*oiiiponciit iH)lour rays almost as 
strongly os diamond. Its power of refniction 
depends largely upon the sharpness of the edges 
of the faeets into whieh it is cut, and wlicn their 
sharpness is worn off, the jewel loses its early 
brilliancy. Paste jewellery was very popular 
tioth ill England and in France in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth miturics, and is still very exten- 
sively used. Many of the older paste jewels arc 
cimniiingly set, unci if in gmid ixindition, they 
arc highly esteemed. They are usually backed 
with silver foil, which is apt to lieconicdiscolotinxl. 
Coloured stones, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires 
particularly, are often faceted, but it is doubt- 
ful whether they gain anvihirig by the process; 
iiidc^, it is ohen considered that tliey kxik 
better when cut in the rounded eahochtm form. 

Pearls have nlw'ays enjoyed a great and 
deserveil popularity; they are composetl of 
carlKinatc of lime, and do not lust well. Thej 
are found in the shells of several shell-Hsh, 
chiefly in that of the |)earl oyster, Meleagrina 
margaritifera^ found mostly near Ceylon. Pearls 
are caused by small objects getting into the 
shell. These objects may get in ai^idcntally, 
or may lx* purposely inserted; the oyster 
co%Trs them over with nacre so as to avoid 
discomfort. Small pieces of load have been 
put Into oyster shells for a very long period, 
and when covered with nacre, they have been 
cut out and used os charms. 

At tlrst garments were probably held together 
by thorns or by small bones of animals or flsh, 
used as pins, but as the working of metals 
became gradually known, metal pins were made 
in quant it ies. llie heads of metal yins developed 
into ornamental forms, until in early Scandi- 
navian, Irish, and Anglo-Saxon work*a beautiful 
series of * pen-annular ' brooches are to be found, 
tlic flnest examples of which are perhaps the 
Tara brooch^ the Atdagk brooch^ or the UunUrsion 
hroocA,* all having long pins and highly orna- 
mental heads. But these long sharp pins must 
have been uncomfortable to wrear, so some in- 
genious savage thought of bending them in half 
and of ifriOdng loops in the blunt ends to catch 
over the sharp points. In this way tluasafety- 
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pin of the present day vros evolved. Some 
specimens of it have been found amonft the 
ruins of Troy. In Greece and Rome many curious 
developments of the upper part, or bow» of fibuhe 
have been constantly found. The ornamenta- 
tion of the bow of a hbiila has, since that 
time, developed in many directions, becoming, 
in fac^, the ordinary brooch of to-day with 
a quite short pin. Fine instances of this form 
may be found in the spiciulid Scottish brooches, 
the Brooch of Lorn or the l^^hbuy bnK>ch. 

Diadems and crowns have a very long and 
interesting history, from a remote period wiicn 



Old English Fibulie 


Tlir upper one is of gilc bronze and was found at Fsirford, 
sllouccsterahire. The lower one u’ss found at Abingdon, 
jnd is encrusted with garnet-coloured glass on a grouM of 
gold foil, plate, and wire. Ihe Ixiaaea are of ivory or bone. 


chieftains of savage triln^ or clans wore some 
form of head-dress to indicate their rank. At 
Myccnie l>r. Schliemann found several thin gold 
diadcnui with simple dcmigiis punched or im- 
pressed upon them, and others of fine workman- 
ship have been found in the Crimen. Among 
Euro|)ean crowns the finest are the beautiful 
Byzantine crown of Hungary, rich in enamels 
and cabochon jewels; the crown of Cliarleniagne, 
with splendi^ enamels, |>earls, and cal)ochon 
stones; and the curious crown of Lombardy, 
enamelled *and jewelled, enclosing a plain iron 
circlet, said to have been mAde from the nails 
that nailed Christ to the cross. The crown of 
Russia, of modem make, was in form like a 
mitre, and closely covered with fine diamonds, 
with one large ruby quite at the top. The State 
crown of England, made for Queen Victoria, is 
also a mass of diamonds. In front is one of the 
larger brilliants cut from the Ctillinan diamond, 
and jufll above it is the Great Ruby, |iolishcd on 


its natural irregular surfsce. This stone waa 
given to the Rhu^k Prince by Petlro the Cruel 
in ia07. At the ImcJc is a large piertted sapphire 
given to George IV by Cardinal York, and in 
the centre of the cross at the top is a fine 8a|>* 
phire, now cut in fhcets, which Is said to have 
been taken from the ring of Kdwunl the Con- 
fessor in his shrine at Wc-stiniiuiter. 

Rings arc rarely fouiitl among the primitive 
omomriits of pndiistoric races, probably l>ef*ause 
finger-rings interfere with the fret* use of a 
working hand. The important part, however, 
that Anger-rings have played in civilized times 
largely ooiupcnsates for their neglect among 
early nations. Egyptian scarabs, |)erhaps most 
UNiiully worn on a bund round the arm, were 
certainly often worn as rings, and set on a swivel, 
with the flat sidc‘nc*xt the finger; they scrv(*d 
os acul-rings. In Anglo-Sax<»n iiiiics very line 
rings were made of gold, run in aith niello, an 
amalgam of silver, copper, and leiul. The finest 
known example of this remarkable work is to 
be found in the ring of Ethel wiilf, who reigned in 
the ninth ecnlnry, and was the father of Alfred 
the f«rcat. It is now in the British Museum. 

Among the Greeks and the Homans rings of 
gvdd and other metals B(*t with jewels or pastes 
w€*re very {Kipular, and in Rome siimptiwry laws 
were made ai)otit the wearing of iheiii. In th'* 
first century gold rings were, only ullowetl t<, 
Patrielans, aiicl even thc\ had to show a p’o- 
fiorty qualification. ^'•'Cdtnen were allowed 
silver rings, but slavc*s might only wear Iron. 
The inferior rings were Horiietimes cv»vcred with 
gold foil so as to look like those of Patricians, 
and these frauds are known as * Samotiiraeian ' 
rings. They stimetimcs consist of only n mastic 
<,'orc covcri*d with liiin gold. 

In Uic Mi<ldle Agea Papal rings were of much 
interest. These were often very large, and were 
frct|iicntly fittiHl with siriull rv*<>eptuc!lcss for frag- 
ments of holy relicw. They were sotneiiiitcs woni 
on the thumb and sometimes over a glove. 
Decade rings, also known as pcnan<*e, rrMury, or 
dicket rings, have ten small projections round 
the hcM>p and a larger Ihiss os l>ezel, sometimes 
engraved with a cross r>r a eniclfix. They were 
particularly liked by sailors. 

In the sixUsenih century Italian |ioison-rings 
were much In use. They had a small hollow 
under tlie ficzel, in which was hidden a drop 
or small piece of strong poison for the owner's 
use in any emergency. Another form of poison- 
ring was aggressive, and so made that the owner 
could easily pierce an enemy's hand with the 
point of a poisoned needle. Csesar Bfjrgia is said 
to have possessed, and used, one of these mur- 
derous jewels. 

Writing-rings were set witfi a sharp diamond 
point, and were at one time pofmlar for writing 
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iipr>n fflaAH windows. With one of thcKC rin[[^ 
KrunciM 1 wrote his erlrbrated couplet on u 
ivindow fit IIh* f‘:l^itl<* at iiiainlHml: 

S^iuvent frmiiic \ 

Mnl halnl <4111 s’y 

Minute wutchcH have fiftrn hern 8Ct in rinf^, 
find not vfTy loiif? ngn plain (^fold rin^s with 
niottm’H engraved iiiHide them wore quite common; 
they W'ere known ns |Misy rififfs. Some of the 
posies are /•hurniiiig an<l always quite short, e.ff. 

The Ix>ve is true tliKt 1 () I 
1 «(*t us Love like Turtle Dove. 


Other ring's w'ere set with precious stones so 
that the Initial lelters of the names of the stone's 


should N|M'II a name 

liuby. 

Kmeralfl. 

(hiriiet. 

Amethyst. 

Huhy, 

Diamond. 


sentiment, e.^. 

littpis Lazuli. 
Opal. 

Verde AnlUpie 
Kiiierald. 
Mareastle. 
h'anerald. 


.Mf'tnorial riiij»s form a very Ifirjjje class, they 
are KOiierally of ftold, engraved and run in with 
hliick enamel, and the IfezelN, which are <»ften 
quite lar^re, frecpiently show tieviees cleverly 
worketl out in pieres of the hair of the fleecased, 
Nometimes nnished with inintile seetl |H'arls. 
Portrait -rinpfs nitli engraved stones or mini- 
atures are still much valued; the head of 
i'harles 1 is perhaps ilie one most eoiiirnoiily 
met with. 

At the pn'sent time there is no doubt that 
the pn'valeiiee of niueliiiie work in jewellery lias, 
by reason of its ebeapness, largely <lis<suifilet! the 
ehann of work l>y band, altlioup:li hand work 
has nss'iitly Im'cii soniewhjit revived on neeount 
of the beautiful wi>rk floiie in Kurland by lady’ 
jewelh'rs, of whom many are amateurs. 

A ia*w aiul eharminiK rel»irtli of line jewellery 
in ex'ery form has of late lK*en fosteretl in France 
hy Heiu^ Luli(]ue and his seiiool. It is nMiiark- 
ai>k' for loariKsl niul eharinin^ design, ns well 
as niiisterly and delicate skill in technical nuitters. 
One of its mitstandiiig merits is the large use of 
noii'proeiouH nmterinlK, such as horn, shell, c'ornl, 
iiiulaehite. jet, and crystal.— KiBf.iooRAi*iiv: A. 
Fiistollain, .d Alemitir on /Ar Jefellerij of Uie 
AnHtnta: C. Daven|H>rt, Cantor iA^ciures on 
Jmri/rty: Jmrl/rrt/; Crmm Jravin of Engfanti; 
Sir .1. Kvaiis, Vos%f iUngs: \V, Jones, Finger Ring 
Ltire: C. W. King, Antique ficms; H. t\ Smitli, 
JeierZ/rn/. 

Jews, a Scinitie race of people also known as 
Ilebrt'ws and Israelites, and whose early history 
is ideiitihed with that of Palestine or the Holy 
Land. The term Jew has three implications, viz. 
racial, nutionul, and religious. Much can l>e said 


in favour of each of these eoncci>tions. On the 
one hand, it niiist Ix' admitted that the nuijority 
of Jews belong to one race, whilst, on the other, 
it eaiinot lie denied that many proselyles have 
embraced .fudaism and thus 1x'cc»mc Jews. For 
the prophets of old, os indeed for all Semites, 
the unifying element was religion, common w*or- 
ship rather tiian consanguinity, or kinship of 
language and blood. As op|H»sod to this view’ 
many moilern Zionists are of opinion that the 
•few's ftwrn a nation, and that Jewish nation- 
ality is imlepcndeiit of religion. (See Palestine: 
Zionism,) Although the history of the Jew'ish 
|x'of)lr is inseparalile, at least until the ml vent 
of ZiontHin, from the Jewish religion, W'c shall 
deal in the pn'sent article only writli the history 
of tlie Jews, from its ix^ginnings down to modern 
times. The ('reed and worship of the Jew's and 
its ‘developments will he treated in the article 
Zionism. VVe shall divide Jewrish hislnry' into 
tw’ci periods: (1 ) early history, frcmi tlie migration 
of Aiwahaiii from Meso]K>tatiiia to Canaan to the 
d(‘Htriieti<in of .Tenisalem; and ('.!) modern his- 
tory, or tliat fo)m the Dispersion down to tlie 
full of .feriisalem in Dee,, 1917. 

1. Earh/ %fcicish The nuiin nutliority 

for tlie early history of tliis |K’ople is the Did 
'restument. lUit the chronology is olisciirc and 
dilliciilt to harmonize. .Jewish history’ may lie 
coiisklcrcd us Ix'giiining with ttie emigration of 
tlie patriarch Alirahurii, ancestor of tlie race, 
fi*om It of tlie Chaldees, prolaibly alMuit litMK) 
ii.e. Abraham removed to the south-east of 
Palestine, where we llnd his dc'seeiulants llourisli- 
ing wlien they were led to emigrate to (kislien, in 
Fgypt. The interval is lillcd up with tlie history' 
of the patriarchs Abnihum, Isaac, and Jnc'ob 
f(|.v.). .Tusepli, a son of Jnc'ob, had become Vice- 
roy' «)f ICgy pt, and his father and brotliers were 
reetnved with high favour by the Phanioh who 
then ruled in this country. But in course of 
time the I'onditioii of the Isniclitcs, under the 
rule of the Pharaohs, cliimgcd for the worse. 
Tiny were treated ivs Ixmdmcn, and forcetl lobour 
was exacted of them in an iinreasonablc degree. 
According to sonic authorities, the Pharaoh who 
Ix'gan to oppress the Isnielites was Kameses 11, 
and their deliverance took place under his son. It 
w'as iK'rhaps about 1320 b.c., others^ay 1401 n.c., 
that a deliverer in the ix^rson of Moses led the 
Israelites out of the land of bondage, wdiere 
they hml resided for some 400 years. By this 
time they formed a community of several millions, 
divided into tw'elve trilxjs, named respectively 
after Reuben, Simeon, Judah, Issoehar, Zebulun, 
Benjoimn, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher, sons 
of Jacob, and Maimsseh and Ephraim, sons of 
Joseph. Under Moses* leadersliip they went forth 
into the^wMdejmess; through him they received 
ilic laty'of the ten commandments onoMount 
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Stnal, and the whole polity by which they were 
to be governed us a people, A ccremoiiitU of 
sucriAoe woB instituted, and Aaron, the elder 
brother of Moses, and tiis sons eonseemtod as a 
hereditary priesthood, the priestly functions thus 
falling to the tril>e of l^evi. The nation wim 
established os a theocracy, and this pritici|»le, 
however often forgotten in limes of con- 

tinued hencefurw'ard to l>e the inspiring idea of 
national unity tlm>ugboiit the frcf|ueiit erisi'^ of 
Jewish history. The emigrants lirst settled at 
Kadesh, on the southern borders of Pul«n»tirie, 
where they remoliicil for many years, this l>cing 
the period spoken of in the Seriptiirc's os the forty 
years’ w'andering in the wilderness. 'I'hey now 
marched iiorthwuni to And now seitloniciits in 
Palestine, which they had to wrest by force fn»ni 
the Canuanites. Moses died before entering the 
promised land, and was sueeeedcHl us leader* by 
Josiiua, under whom the Israelites advanced to 
the conquest of the territories of the Cuiiauiiitt^ 
west of Jordan. The foriner tiihabitqiits, however, 
were not entirely subjugated, but retairuMl fxis- 
session of a miinlier of cities, and the twelve 
tribes settled in distriets wiiieh were more or h^s 
cut off frraii one another, and whieli fornied an 
exceedingly loose union of small states under 
Iribul cliiefs, at time's hard prc!sse(l by iieigliboiir- 
iiig peoples. It was only long after, and liy a 
grudiia. firoeess of absorption, that the (*anuanitc 
ierritoric*s and their inliubitunls becuiiic ariialga- 
niutcd with the Israelite's. 

• Aftc^r the death of Joshua, ulMMit 1220, nr 
accHirding to aiiothcT chronology 1 Pi? ii.e., a 
siiec'cssion of ji4dges or military headers arose. 
Among the more remarkable of thc'se judges were 
Huruk, Del)oruh the prophetess, («ideon, Jepli 
tliah, Samson, and Samuel. About 1070 the 
Philistine's, who inhabited the coast and the luw'- 
lying plains west of the? muiiiitaiiis of .Tuduh, hud 
defeated the Israelites and subjugatc'd part of 
the country when Samuel, the * Iasi judge in 
Israel % was inspired to declare U> Saul,* u Hen- 
juinite, his dc^stiny to Ix'conic king, and anointed 
him 08 such. Saul socjn proved his htiicM for 
the |MM»t by his suec'cssfiil le^ulership of flie 
Israelites, and he continued to orgaiuAc the forc'es 
of Israel, and to light with varying suc^^'ss against 
their enemies till his disastrous rlcfeat uiul death 
at Mount Gillioa, after which the |iowcr of the 
Philistines again prcdoininat^rd on the wc'st side 
of Jordan. On the other side of the river the 
military skill of Abner still preserved a kingdcuii 
for Saul’s son, ishbosheth, and gradually re- 
asserted with some suticjess hts authority in 
Ephraim and Benjamin. But in Judiih David, 
a native of Bethlehem, a warrior whom Saul’s 
Jealousy had driven into exile and alliance with 
the Philistinca, and who had previously l»cen 
anotnM king in place of SauJ, csstablished u 


separate principality, the capital of whidi was 
at Hebron. For seven years a fierce war w'as 
waged iH'twern the two Hebrew stattne, and ended 
only with the murder of Abner and Ishbosheth, 
when all the tribt's aeknowdedged David as king. 
David now transferred his rcsidcuee fiotii Hebron 
to .lebus, a fortified city whic*h he wrested fiom 
the Canoaiiites, and culled the City of David, 
after%vards Jerusalem. He assailed and subdued 
the Pliilist Inc'S, Moabites, Edomites, Aminonites, 
ujicl other surrounding nations, till all the cMuin- 
try from the north-east end of tbe Bed Sea to 
Damoseiis uekiiowledged his authority. To this 
prosperous kingdom siiccecMlcd his sim Solomon 
(OAJ ii.e., or hy the long chronology lOlfi). His 
rt'ign, owing to the warlike n'pulation which the 
nation hud uecpiirc'd under David, W'us c'litirely 
|M*aeefiil. He had no inililary tendeneies. but 
he took great pains to arrange; the' adiiiinistruUuii 
c»f the kingdom in an ordc*rly way, hikI his wisdom 
as a ruler and judge became proverbial, His 
alliances with ’Pyre nod Egypt enablec.1 him to 
c'arry on an extc'iisive and luerative c'ommcrc'cs. 
He built the; c'C‘lel>riited temple in Jc;rusuleiii, 
ami extended and improved the c‘ity. Ills 
liarc'tn tHmtaiiic'cl 7(M) wivc's that wc're princ'c'sHeN, 
besidcN :hmi t'cMieubiiic'M. lint with Uichc, ami 
with the c'xtc'mied (‘oinmerec' of the kingdom, 
it was inevitable that foreign elements slf'^dd 
lx* iiitrcKluei'd into Jewish national life. 
Thus Solomon cirec'li.l dluni for the deities and 
the* worship of the Moabite's, the; Aiiimoniles, 
the* SidoniuiiN, ami other nut ions; and the sevi'Tc 
Kifuplieity of olt| Hebrew muniicTH gave plae-e to 
luxury and I'ruft. 

The splendour of .Solomotrs reign hml entailed 
heavy exactions iipeui his people. When Ucdio- 
boaio, Sedoiiioirs M»n, sueeeeelc'el, thc'y e*ame witli 
.ieroismin at their head and ilemaneieel that he; 
should tniike tlmir yoke: lightcT. UcdiolMjaiil 
answered HeH>riifully, whereiitM)n ten tribe's re- 
volt <'d and set up .It'roixmrn as king eif a separate 
Kingdom rd’ Isruc'l, with its e'Ufdtal first at Siediem, 
later at Sainarifi. Judah, along with a part of 
Henjaitiiii artel the trilH* of the f.e;vites, reiimiitc'd 
loyal t(> the elymuity of David. After an un- 
Hiiee(*HHfiil attempt to re(*ofic|iier the Kiiigdotn 
of I;»ra(*l, llc'heilsaim was forc'cxl by an itivasioii 
of .Sbisbak of Egypt tx> give tip the; lieqM; of 
uniting the; two kingdoms. In the next geruTa- 
tion things hiul ediungcsl so much that Asa, King 
of Jiidai), W'as obligt;d to se'ck the help of Bitn- 
badad of Syria against King Bmislia of Israel. 
Baasha was siiecx'C'derd by I'^tab, Ehih by Ziiiiri, 
and Zimri by Oniri, under whom the; Kingelom 
of Israel seems Ui have gniwri t>owerful. Oinrl 
established the e'upiial of the kingelom at Sa- 
fhariu (about UtH) ii.e.), and sul^Jiigated the 
Moabiifv. Tlie son of Omri, Ahtib, married 
Jezebel, Princess of Tyre, an event wldch Jed 
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to the cxteiwioii of Phainician idolatry in Israel. 
Ah Solomon had done before, Ahab built a 
temple for the Syrian Baal in his capital. In 
his reign and Niiliscqucntly the great prophets 
Elijah and KliHha played an important part. 
Ahab was Hhiin at liamoth-Gilcad in battle 
against the Syrians. He was succeeded by 
Ahoxiah (H5a-85]), and Jorum The 

latter was slain by Jehu, a captain of the army, 
who had licen anointed king by command of 
Klisha. Jehu (848-815) now mode a olcarancc 
in Samaria of Syrian idolatries, destroying the 
temple of lliuil and putting the priests to death. 
Under JerolM)aiii II, fourth in the line of Jehu, 
the kingdom reached a high point of prosficrity 
(7(10-7411). After Jeroboaurs death there was a 
quiek sum'SHion of kings, Zaeliariah, Shallum, 
Menahem, Pekahiah, IVkuh; none of any signiO- 
eanee. Under Pekah the Kingdon) of Israel 
lH*earnc tributary to the Assyrians. (See 
Ionia and Aasyria,) llosea, Pekairs suc(*csMor, 
made an uiefTectual utteriipt to free the country 
from (he Assyrian yoke; but linully, in 722, 
Sainuriu was captured by the Assyrian king, 
Sargon, the Kingdom of Israel virtually de- 
stroyed, and the chief inhabitants carried away 
and settU^i in Assyria and Media. 

(«etierully while the Kingdom of Israel had 
been nourishing, that of Judah had st<NKl in the 
bfu^kgrouml. Hehoboain was suc<*ecdcd by 
Abijarn, Asa, .lehoshuphat, the last a fKiwerful 
iuid fortunate king. In the ho))e of putting an 
end to tlic war with the Kingdom of Israel, 
Jchoshnpliat married his son Jehorum (H48-84't) 
to Athaliali, the daughter of Ahab of Israel. 
After the iniirder of her sun Ahuziah by Jehu, 
Athaliali seized the supreme power in Jerusalem, 
and put to death her o\%ii grandchildren in onler 
to destroy the line of David, Joash alone being 
miraculously rc'seued. Athaliah was overthrown 
ami put to death, and the young Joash raiscxl to 
the throne (887-71)7). Ills successors were: 
Aiimziah (707 -792), Uzziah (792-740), Jothani, 
Ahaz. and Ilezekiah (727-090). Under Aboz 
and Hezekiah Isaiah delixTnLHl his sublime pni- 
pheeies. Ilezc'kiah was one of the greatest 
reforming kings; his inlluence extended widely 
ov<*r the Kingdom of Israel, now in extreme 
decline. He was miraculously delivered from 
an invasion of .Seuimeherib, King of Assyria, 
by the destruction of the Assyrian army. Josioh 
((kll-OlO) was the last of the pious kings of 
Judah, lie was killed in liatUe against Nccho, 
King of Egypt* After him there was an unin- 
terrupted Mtiecxwsion of weak and ineaiiable 
nionarchs, till tituler Zedekiah (599-588) the 
rapture of Jcriisaleni by Nebuchadnezzar, 588 
II.C., put an end to the monarchy, Jerusalem 
lieing destroyed and many of the people being 
carried captive to Babylon. The prophet 
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Jeremiah flourished from the reign of Josioh to 
the captivity. 

In 539 Babylon was token by Cyrus, King 
of Persia, who restored the Jews and appointed 
Zerubbabcl Governor of Judsa, as a Persian 
province. The great majority of the Jews re- 
mained in Persia, however, only about 42,000 
returned, and settled chiefly in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. About 458 a second return of exiles 
was led from Persia by Ezra. Along with Nehc- 
miuh, who had been appointed Persian Governor 
of Jiidsa, Ezra promulgated tiie new law-book, 
pnietically identical with the Pmtaieuch, From 
the time of Nchcmiah to the fall of the Persian 
Empire the Jew*8 continued to live in peace as 
Persian subjects, but enjoying their own insti- 
tutions. When Alexander the Great overthrew 
the Persian Empire, the Jew's readily submitted 
on ' lieing promised the free exercise of their 
religion (332 n.c.). After the division of Alex- 
ander's empire Palestine was long a (lossession 
of the Ptolemies of Egypt, under whom it 
enjoyed a period of tranquillity. It was under the 
patronage of Ptolemy (II) Philadelphus (reigned 
285-247 n.c.), aeettniing to tradition, that the 
Septuafiint or GnHjk version of the Okl Ti*stiimcnt 
Scriptures was made. After the iJeiith of Ptolemy, 
Philoputor Antioehus the (2 rent of Syria became 
mnsU'r of Palestine (198 n.c.). An Egyptian and 
a Syrian party now anise among the Jews, and 
gave occasion to civil dissensions, which led 
Antioehus IV (Epiphanes) to invade Jiidaza 
(170 n.c.), when he took Jerusalem by storm and* 
slaughtered the inhabitants without distinction 
of age or sex, and endeavoured to cumiiel the 
Jews to give up their religion. At length, under 
the leadership of the Maccabees or AsmonuMin 
family, resistance an>se, and after a struggle of 
nearly fourteen years was successful. In 135 
D.C. John llyrcanus, son of Simon, a brother of 
Judas Maectabsciis, completed the )nde|)endenec 
of Judam, and extended his dominion over the 
ancient limits of the Holy l^nd. During his 
reign the rival scets of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees became established. Aristobulus 1, the 
son of Hyrcaniis, assumed the title of king, which 
was held by his successors. In 68 o.c. Pompey, 
called in to help the Pharisees, took Jerusalem, 
and made the Jews tributary' to the Romans. 
Afterwards Herod the Great, who entirely threw 
off Jewish manners and cultivated the favour of 
the Romans, was recognized as King of Judaea 
by the Roman Senate. It was in 4 B.C., the last 
year of his reign, that the birth of Christ took 
place 4 it Bcthiehem. In a.d. 0 Judsm and 
Samaria became a Roman province under a 
procurator, who had his seal at Caesarea, and 
was subordinate to the prefect of Syria. 
Pontius JPHatc, under whom our Lord's public 
ministiy and crucifixion occurred, waf made 
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procurator a.d. 26. For a time the country was 
again ruled by a king, Horod Agrippu, a.d. 
41-44. He persecuted the Christiana and put 
the Apostle James to death. In a.d. 65 a party 
of the Jews revolted hroni the Homan yoke and 
roused the whole of Palestine to insurrection. 
Vespasian was sent by Nero to suppress it, but 
before the W'or was finished was c^led to the 
empire and left his son Titus to conclude it. 
Tlic result was the capture and destruction of 
.Jerusalem, a.d. 70, an event tluit deprived the 
Jen'S of the centre of unity to which their national 
life hod hitherto clung. After an insurrection 
headed by Bar-Cochba, 132-1:15, Hadrian razed 
the remains of Jerusalem left by Titus to the 
ground, and erected in their pla<^e a Gentile city, 
with the title ifilia Capitolina. .Jews were for- 
bidden to enter this city on fiain of death, and 
the name of Jerusalem was not revived tilUthc 
time of Constantine. 

2. McditriHil ami Modern liintory. — 17ic rem- 
nants of the Jewish nation, scattered over all 
the earth, still iMsiscsscd many’ advaiitjigcs. 
They found pmsclytcs and old believers in all 
countries of the Uoiiian Kmplre, and in the hkist 
as far us the Ganges. Kgypt and the northern 
coast of Africa were filled with Jewish colonics, 
and in the cities of Asia Min<ir, of GrcMW and 
Italy, were thousands enjoying the rights of 
citizens. Under the Empenir .Julian they ven- 
tured to make preparations for a new tcrii|>lc in 
Jerusalem. Although this attempt failed, they 
(derived great advantages from their mnhedrin, 
revived at Tilierias, and their patriarchates 
(presidencies of the sanhcYiriii), which were 
established. One of the works of their scholars 
was the collection of the traditionary ex|)ositic»its 
of the Old Testament, and additions to it, wtiii-: 
was completed a.i>. 500, and receivenj, under 
the name of the Talmud (q.v.), os a rule of faith 
by the scattered oommunities of .Jews. During 
the decline of civilization in Eunqx*, the Jews 
made themselves masters of the eomroerce of 
the Old World, and, in spite of the dreadful perse- 
cutions which they underwent from the cnielty 
of the Christians, they still eontinue<l prosperous. 
Their practice of usury and the rapacity of the 
Christians, rathcT than religious hatred, were 
the true causes of these persecutions. In the 
cities of Friinoc, Germany, and Italy (where 
the Jews* quarter was known as the Ghetto)^ 
after the eleventh century, particular streets and 
enclosed places were assigned to them. In 
Germany they paid a oonslderable tax, in return 
for which thc]f were protected as the money 
agents of the Holy Roman Empire. Their 
conversion to Christianity 'could not be effected 
by such treatment. In Spain and Portugal, 
indeed, at the end of the fifteenth century t^ 
yielded to force, and suffered themselves to be 


baptized m mussr, but as soon as the storm was 
over they were Bet*n again in the synagogues. 
The wttnhip of saints and relies must have 
appeared to them hlolatry, and might well 
persuade them that their own pure monotheism 
was more rational and scriptural. 

The philosophical spirit of the Iasi half of the 
eighteenth century first began to acknowledge 
the rights of the Jews. In France, as a conse- 
quence of the Hevoliitlon, civil rights were 
granted to the Jews at the end of tlic eighteenth 
century, and gradually a similar treatment was 
accorded them in most Kurnptmi (smntries. In 
Russia, until 1017, they were still under special 
law's, and were excluded from public life. There 
is no distinction wdiatcvcr betw'ccn Jews and 
Christians by the iVinstitiition of tlic United 
Slates, blit hi some of the statt's certain oftlocrs 
arc required to profit under oath their belief 
ill the Christian religion. After repiniied tin- 
8iKH*eBHfijl attempts to priieure their adinisslon 
int4» the Hritish Parliament, the object was at 
last effeeleil by an Art piisscHl in 1858. 

Siiigtilarly enough, towards the end of the 
nineteenth and at the iK^ginning of the Iweiiticth 
centuries the Jews in several iHiunirkw have 
lx*eti the victims of a revival of the iiersmiting 
spirit. This has bren ilie ease in portions of 
liussin, under the government of the Tsiii> as 
w'cll as since the Hcvtdution of 1017. France, 
too, witnessed oiittnciiks of the aiiti-Seiiiitic 
spirit, which was largely at work in eonnet^tioti 
with the Dreyfds ease, and has met with con- 
siderable supiKirt firom a scetioti of the press. 
In Ctcrinany uiiti-Scmiiie societies have lKX*,n 
foniicd in various towns. In general the Jews, 
since the cH'ssation of the severe fierseeutioiui to 
which they were formerly liable, have shown 
more disposition, while retaining their religion, 
to conform themselves to the inaniiers of the 
ixroples atnotig whom they live. At present there 
is among Uiem a iiiovciiicnt, known os Zumittm 
(f|.v.), the object of which is their settlement as 
a iMKly, forming an indcfiendent staU; or (x>in- 
niiinity, in Palestine. The total niimlier of Jews 
throughout the world in 1022 was estimated at 
14,700,000.— lliBMoonAPfiv: II. H. Milmun, The 
History of the Jews; Lady Magnus, (hUlines of 
Jewish iiislitry; Th. Reinaeh, Histoire dcs 
Jsr<Utiifs; G. F. Abbott, Israel in Europe* 

Jew*o Ear, a JJasidiomyoetous Fungus, Auri- 
ciUaria Auricula Judaic the type of the family 
Aiiriculariineas, distinguished by their basidla 
being divided by transverse walls, like those of 
the Rusts. It is a parasite on elder. The common 
and botanical names arc bused on a faneifsJ 
resemblance of the fruit-body to the human ear. 

J6wa*-harp, a toy musicsiJ Instrument held 
between the teeth, which gives a sound by the 
motion of a tongue of steel, which, being struck 
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by the hand, pluyH a;;aini»t the breath. Called 
also JtwH' Trumpf or «iiiiply Trump. 

Jez'reel, a city of Palestine, chr/sen by Ahab, 
King of Isnicl, as his chief rcfticlence. The inodem 
Arabian name of ttic pla<*e is Zerin. 

Jczrcelltea, a rcligiouH sect founded in 
Chatliarri by Janies White (1840-85), who 
Ofwuincd the high-priesthooil, under the nuiiie of 
JamcN Jerahoiii Jcxreel, and gained many 
proMelytcH. When their temple and place of 
refuge at (hlliiigham, Kent, was only partially 
e<3inpleted, the work was abandoned througli 
laek of money. Some Jezreelites are still to lie 
found in (Jiathain, and they have a firm latief 
in the ultimate destruction of the worM by IIckmI. 
The abandoned refuge-place and temiiles are still 
to lie seen, and the groiinds were used, before 
tile I0uro[M*an War, for demonstrations of a niopo- 
rail inaehinc. 

Jhdidwdr, Indian native slate in UAjpiitiiiiu; 
area, 810 M|. miles; pop. 00,(KM). Capital, .Ihalra 
IVitaii, or Pat an; |Mip. 1*2,(MMI. 

Jhnng, a town of Hindustan, in the Punjab, 
hImiuI a miles frfaii the Chenab. Pop. (with 
adjoining Maghiuiiali ~~ Jhang district 

has an urea of 5H71 s<(. miles; pop. ala.tMN). 

Jhansi (jhlirrse), a foriitiefi town of Central 
India, in CaW'alior stale, aiul an im|Hirtunt 
railway centre. Within the town stands the 
fori on a rock. Pop, (with oantonnient), 

Jhedum (jhAlnm), or Jhilnm (jlielnin) 
(luieiently Hyduspes), a river of India, the 
most westerly of the live great rivers that 
intersei'l the Punjab. It rises in Kashmir, 
llow's south, forming the iKnindary lK*tW€‘en 
Kashmir and the Punjab, then south-west 
thnaigh the Punjab, and linally falls into the 
('tieiiab. Its whole (*ourse is alxMit 4541 miles, 
and it is navigable for the llal-la)tlome«l iNiuts 
of the eoiintry from its junetion with the Chenab 
up nearly to its emergeiu'c fnim the iiiountaiiis. 
— There is a town of the same name on the 
right bank <d' the river, %vilh military euiiton- 
nients, i*op. 20,(HMI. 

Jibuti, or Jlboutl, a (Nirt on the (hilf of 
Allen, founded 1888, at the south entrance to 
Tajiirra Huy, with a go«Kl harbour. It is the .seat 
of government of Pn'tieh Somalilund, and is 
the starting-point of a iiielro-gaa|tc railwrny to 
Addis Ahhabu, the capital of Abyssinia. Pup. 
aliout 14, IKK) (alMmt 300 P^un>(icaii8). 

Jidda, or Jeddah, chief Hea|>ort of the King- 
dom of llejaz, Arabia, on the Red Sea, the 
|Mirt of entry for pilgrims making the ilajj. 
See Kaabft. Pop. :10,000. 

JIgt, a light quick tune or air in J, J, 
g, or ^ time, to lie found in the sonatas or 
suites of Corelli, Handel, and other composers 
till towards the middle of the eighteenth century. 


The Irish jig, played to a dance also called a jig, 
is a lively tune of two or three sections written 
in ^ time. 

Jigs, appliances used in engineering w'ork- 
shops in the manufacture in quantity of articles 
of standardized sizes, to remove the necessity 
for measurement and murking-olT on each piece. 
When a number of holes ore to be drilled in 
many pieces of the same form, a jig would be 
made hi the fonn of a plate with bushed holes 
at the filaces where the drills arc to go through. 
This jig would be provided with projections, so 
that it cun be quickly placed in exact position 
on the article, and with clomps or hook-bolts 
to hold the two together. The drilling would 
lie done through the jig holes. If sonic of the 
holes are to lie of a certain specified depth, 
shoulders would lie nuulc on the jig to prevent 
the work liciiig curried on to a greater extent 
thfiii desired, .figs an* also eriiployiHl in turning, 
iKU'itig, iiiilliiig, and oilier riiaehiiie openitions. — 
Cf. Frank Lord, First Principles of Ji^ and Tool 
Desifin. 

Jingoism, a term e(|ui valent to the French 
word Chauvinisme, is applied to the warlike 
uttitiah* of the advocates of imperialism and 
lighting tmt riots. The word is derived from the 
slang expn^Ksioii ^ Hy Jingo \ and euiiie intf> use 
in 1878, when, during the Tiirko-Husstaii War, 
a piece of doggerel was being sung at tiie music 
halls. The lirie.s referred to were os follows: 

We don't w.int to fight, 

Yet, hy Jingo, it' we do. • 

Wc 've got the »hip«. W'c 've got the men, 

And got the money Icki. 

Jinn, Jinnee being the singular (.\r. Janna, 
to lic veiletl, bt' dark), in Maboiuniedan mytho- 
logy, a race of genii, angels, or demons, fabled 
to liiivc been created several thousand years 
before .'Vdam. The seventy-second Stira of the 
Koran is devoted to them. They arc IkHIi male 
and female, eat and drink and die, although they 
generally live very long. They are to survive 
iiiunkiiid, but to die iK'fore the general resurrei'- 
tion. Some are gtjod and otiedient to the will 
of God; others arc disolietUeni and malignant. 
They can assimic the shape of the low'cr animats, 
and are visible or invisible as they (deasc. Their 
chief residence is the mountain K&f in Arabia. 
The jinn, or genii, arc identical witR the demons 
and spirits in the religious literature of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. 

J*lu>Jitsu« or Ju-jitsu, a Japanese system of 
self-defence, in which no niusc*ular force need 
Ik* exerted to any considerable extent. It was 
origin&Uy practis^ exclusively by the Maniurai 
(warrior) class of Japan, but upon the aholition 
of feudalism the secret l)ecaine public property, 
and Jiu-j|tsu was introduced into the physk^ 
tniininjf" curriculum of oil Japanese |chools. 
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Eventually the system was adopted by boUi 
European and American police oi^ranJzations. 

To employ the principles successfully, averaiEc 
strength and physical fitness arc required. There 
are certain * vital * spots in the body which must 
be studied* and these, subjected to cniMtiiiii 
/ locks * and * holds \ place an opponent in such 
a position that he must either 8ul>tnit or risk 
the loss of a limb. A jiu-jitsu expert soon re- 
cognizes when an effective hold or lm*k has l>cen 
obtained, and the vanquished wrestler generally 
admits his defeat by stamping on the gremnd. 
In the hands of an untrained }>ersoii any jiu-jitsu 
hold may prove dangerous, wliile, on the other 
hand, the instruction of the novice is not always 
accompanied by conditions of fX’rfect safc^ly. — 
Cf. L. MacLaglen, Jtu-Jibru. 

Joachim (yd'ii-Ziein), .loscph, violinist and 
comjK).scr, born of Jewish parents near l*ri^- 
hurg in 18:11, died in 1007. 11c studied at 

X'icrma and Leipzig, and in 184<A iiuulc a fluNt 
visit to l^oridon, wlicrc he wiis cniliusiasiically 
rcccivwl. lie was ciincert director' at Weimar 
from 1850 to I85.i, at Hanover till 1808, and in 
1800 was aptHanted liciul of the Conservatory 
of Music in llerlin. As a violinist he was gifted 
with a stipreinc power both of eseeution and 
interpretation, whilst his et>iiip<isitions are held 
ill high estirnalion. 

Joachimsthal (yo'a-/dtns-tiil). a siiiull ininiiig 
tow7i of noliemia, ('/.eehoslovakia, in a valley 
of the Erzgclarge, 70 miles w.n.w, of Prague. 
It depeiMls ehielly on its valuable h'ad- and 
silver-inincs. Thaler pioecs derived their inline 
from being first wined here. Pofi, (eoiiiiniiiie), 

Joan, the female Pope, ueeoniing to a stoi N 
long belie ve<l, hut laiw a<*knowledgcd to be ;i 
tietion, wa.s said to have been a native of Mainz, 
who, falling in love with an Kiiglihliiiiaii at. 
Fulda, travelled with him in man's attire, 
studied at Athens, and visitcMl Home. Under the 
name of Johannes Aiiglietis, she rase by her 
talents from the station of a notary till she was 
elected to the Papal chair, under the name of 
John VIII (a.o. 854 to 850, bctw'cen lx*o IV and 
Benedict 111). She governed w^ell, but having 
l>ecomc pregnant, she was delivered in a solemn 
procession, and died on the spot. '•JIibmo- 
GRAPH y: J. *D6inngcr, Papal Ijrgendn of the 
Middle ^gea; E. D. Rhoidm, Pojte Jitan; S. 
Baring-Gould, Curious Myths* of the Middle Ages, 

Joan of Arc {Jeanne d’w4rc— properly /hirr), 
the Maid of Orleans, a heroine in French iukI 
English history, was bom In the village of 
DomWfmy, Basse Lorraine, now dcfMirtniciit of 
the Vosges, between 1410 and 1412. While slic 
was still a girl she began to be deeply affected 
by the woes of her country, much of which was 
oonqucKd by the English, leaving only a small 
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|K>rtion to ilie French king, Charles Vll. In 
1428 Orleans was being besieged by the English, 
unci its hill w'laild have ruined the cause of Piiarkn. 
At this time Joiui, wlio htul lieen noted fbr 
her solitary meditations and pious enthusiasm, 
began, as she dwlared, to see visions and hear 
angelic xtiiccs, which ultimately called upon her 
to take up arms for Charles, to raise the siege 
of Orleans, and eoiidiiet CharkHi to Hheinis to be 
eraw^iKH;l. At first she was it*garderl os insane, 
but eventually she found her way to the king 
and his eoutieillors, and, having persuaded them 
of her sincTTity, rewived pernii^ion to hasten 
to Dunois (c|.v.), the heroic soldier known as the 
Bastard of Orleans, who was commander in iliat 
city. In iiuilc dress, fully armed, she bore Uie 
sword and the saenHl banner, iw the signal of 
victory, at the head of the army. The first 
enterprise wim 8iieei‘S.sfiil. With in,(HK) men she 
inarched frmii Illois, and on the 2(Mh April, 
1420, entcrcHl Orleans witti Nijpplk*s. By IkiUI 
sullies, to which she animated the lK*sieged, the 
Kiiglish were forciil from their enirenchiiicntiv 
and Suffolk abandoned the siege (8th May, 1420)* 
Other HueecRseH followed; i'ltarles etilereil 
Hheinis in triumph; ami at the anointing and 
eoronulion of the king, 17th duly, Joan stood at 
Ills side. She was woumled in the attack on 
Paris, when* Bedford n^piilsed tlie Fnu.di 
troo|m, but eontimicd take purl in the war 
till 2:ird May, bUMb was taken prisoner 

by tfic BurgiifidiariN, and sold to (he ICriglish, 
She was taken Ut Hr Mien, and after a long trial, 
acciimpaiiied by many shameful eireiiniKtaneeM, 
wndeiiiiierl to death by the ('hureb lui a iKir- 
eeresN. On submit ting to the (diiireh, however, 
and deeluriiig her revelations to be the work of 
Satan, her piinishiiieiit was mminiited to per- 
petual iiiiprisonmeni. But pretexU wera immiii 
fmind to treat her us a rclupMcd eriininul, and 
ns Kiieh she wiis hiiriied at Ibiueii, 8(lth May, 
1481, and her ashes were thrown inUi the Seine. 
She died with undaunleM fortitude. Five years 
after, a court, speiMully eoiistit iiU‘d by Po]>e 
C’alixtUH 111 t4> examine the eliargcH against llie 
Maid of Orleans, pronoiincx'd h(T itirimTiit. 
Voltaire, in a notorious burlesrpie, Southey, 
Scdiiller, and otlicrs have tiiudc her the subjecti 
of their vi'rse. Schiller's drama still rerjuiins the 
worthiest niunurnent of her fiuiie. The question 
of her canonization came up before the Homan 
Curia in 1875, and she was IxsatiHcd by Pope 
Pius X on 11th April, 1000. On lOth May, 
1020, she was ennonizefl in St. Peter's at Home. 
— Bibliography: A. l.«arig, Tlte Maid of Prance; 
M. G. Fawertt, Five Fatnom French Women; 
Anatule France, Vie de Jeanne eTArc. 

Job. In the beginning of the sixth century 
B.C. the prophed. Ezekiel mentions Noah, Daniel, 
and Job as three men of pre-eminent pfety 
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(xiv, 14, 20). Later, in the fifth century, the 
story of Job was written, and to this book we 
owe all our knowledge of the man. 

(u) His country is IJz, which has been located 
either near the Orontes or Palmyra, or else in 
the vicinity of IC<loiii (see Lam. iv, 21 : Rejoice 
and be glad, () daughter of Kdotn, that dwellcst 
in the land of IIz *’). In any ease, he is a non- 
Isratdite. 

(0) If is tiunic evidently came down from 
troflition. It is in Hebrew itfifobt but its meaning 
is never expluiru'd. It may denote the pious, or 
the persecuted one. 

(r) His story is the imfiortiint faet about him 
in the fitmk of Job. It is an Oriental talc about 
his terrible NufTeriiigs, as he lost suddenly his 
prr>perty and his ehildren, in spite of the iuiniittc*d 
piety of his life. This is the prttblem of the book. 
Why <loeH Biiffering eome to the good man? The 
writer throws his message or discussion into 
prose and |MM.dry, the prologue and the epilogue 
iMdng in prose, and the rest of the Ixiok lH*ing in 
poetry. Critical analysis has shown that the 
extant book contains an original sketch, with 
additions. The original probably iiieluded the 
jirologue (i -ii), thrw eyelcs <if dialogue iM'tween 
Job and three friends who attempt to <*oitNolc 
or to rebuke liiiii (iii-xiv, xv-xxi, xxii-xxxi), 
Cfod's reply to Job (xxxviii~xlii, (1), and the 
epilogue (xlii, 7-17), in which Job is restored 
to H still iiKire prosperous cxiiidition. In this 
framework then* has been inserted a seriem of 
speei'hes (xxxii-xxvvii) by a y<mng bystamter 
culled Klihti, who is never inentione<l In the 
prologue or epilogue. Also, the magiiifleeiit 
ptissage on \Vis<lom (xxviii) and some other 
sections arc out of line with the rest of the 
lMM)k« The dramatic cpiulity of the dialogues is 
high. Kaeh of the thre<* friends is ehara<*terizcd 
skiifull}', and the swaying eniotiaiis of destmir 
and ho|H* and relK'llion in .lob himself an* drawn 
W'ith masterly care. The line nature-poetry and 
the humour pale 1x*fore the intense* impression 
of a liiiinan soul wrestling with the problem of 
pain iK'falling an iiimxvnt tiring. For Job is 
rt'presented in the prologue os a blameless man. 
Is suffering due to sin? Is this anei<*iit lielief 
ttdiHiuate to the facts of life? Such are tlic 
questions the author asks himseTf. He states 
ihe4n rather than solves them. He shows that 
tJic traditional formula is unequal to life, and 
uiges that God prefers honest. fx*rplcxity to self- 
satisfleii theories, that man Is not the measure 
of the divine dealings, and that there is no 
unvarying rt*iation lieiween prosperity and 
righteoiisnei«s. 

Job is not an Israelite, and the problem of 
human suffering is not related to the Jewish 
law. The writer treats it on broad human lines, 
letting Job say daring things to G<h 1 in his agpny» 


and pouring into the dialogues some of the most 
trenchant reflections upon life that occur in 
the pages of the Old Testament. Some have 
taken it os an Oriental drama, it is at any rate 
not meant to be a history; but a tale conveying 
truth, one of the greatest apologues that have 
come down from ancient life, the story of a sharp 
experience, perhaps written by some sage of 
Israel who desired to express his views about 
the meaning of the strange sufferings which had 
iiefallcn Israel at and after the exile, and to sug- 
g€*st that affliction might lie not punishment for 
sin, but a test of righteousness, ending in good at 
the hand of God. Not that Job represents Israel. 
But the writer takes this hero of a traditional 
tale in order to depict in his mysterious trials and 
ultimate recovery the ways of God with the 
nation of Israel in its present distress. — Biblio- 
obapuy: .S. II. Driver, Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Tertamcnt; J. A. Froude, Short 
Shtdien on Great Subjects; M. Jastrow, The Book 
of Job; G. K. Chesterton, 77ie Book of Job, 
Job’s Tears (Coi^ lachrjfma), an annual grass 
about a foot in height, a native of the East 



Job's Tesn (Cow tackryma) 
Male fkmer below. 


Indiis and Japan, sometimes grown in hot* 
houses. The hard, robnd, shining grains, from 
whose fanciful resemblance to tears It derives 
its namj^ are used both for ornament and as 
fiXKl. '' 

Jodhpur (Jdd-p6r'), or Marwar, a«town of 
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India* capital of the state of Jodhpur. It 
stands in a hollow enclosed by rocky cinineiicea* 
on the highest of which is a fort* containing the 
Maharajah's palace* and commanding the city. 
The city has many handsome buildings* and is 
surrounded by a strong wall 0 miles long* with 
seventy gates. Pop. 50,202. — The state of 
Jodhpur or Muraar is the laigest in llAjput.^na* 
having an area of 84*000 sq. miles; It Is well 
aatcred by the Luni and its aflluents; and though 
arid in many parts* raises in others good crops of 
wheat* barley* and millet. Pop. 2*057*553. 

Joel* one of the twelve minor prophets. 
Nothing is known of his life. He is gencratly 
supposed to have been conteinpornneous with 
Ilosca and Amos. The imine<liatc occasion of 
his prophecy w'os a protracted drought and the 
ravages of an .invading swarm of locusts. Ills 
book expands, however* in a style of hifth 
sublimKy into pr€*dictions of future prosperity 
when the divine judgments should have purihcvl 
the nation. Joel is quoted by St. Peter* ii* 
10 - 21 . 

Joe Miller, the name attached to a well- 
known collection rf jests* first publishetl in 1730. 
The name belonged to a comic actor* famous ns 
a wit and humorist. The real compiler, however, 
was a John Motiley* an obscure author w'lio died 
in 1750. 

Joffre, Joseph Joccfues CVsairc, Murshal of 
France* born at Uivcsaltes Pith Jan.* 18.Vi, the 
son of a f^|)er. In 1800 he entere<i the J^xile 
Polyteehnique, I’aris, and was siib-lieuteiiniit of 
engineers during the siege of Paris and the 
cat paign of 1870-1. Promo tc<l captain in 187.5, 
he w*as not further advniicc<l for fourteen years, 
when he rapidly moved upwards to major (1880). 
lieiitc nant-cnloncl, and w'us dccor.aied with the 
J^'giori of Honour (1804); profesmir at l^colc dc 
Guerre; brigadier-general of artillery (1001); 
Governor of Lille and general of division (1005); 
commander* Second Army, and ]ns|aM;JUir of 
Military Schools (1000). In 1011 the notorious 
Caillaux rcoogniz^ .Toffre's great eapabilitiew by 
nominating him Chief of General St^ifT* mid 
as such, by a recognized rule of the Frem'h 
army* Joffre became Generalissimo of the land 
forces of France upon the outbreak of the Ktiro- 
pcan War In J014. He commanded the French 
armies until the rearrangement of the High 
Command* when he retired (Dee.* 1018), siitisc- 
quently becoming (!hicf Technical Adviser to 
the Allied Forces* and accompanying Vi\iani on 
his mission to America in 1017. Joffre was 
decorated g.c.b. by King George V* 1st 
1914; is a member of the FVcnch Academy* and 
has published La Cohmne Jeffre (My Journey 
io Timbucioo, in English)* and Types de Casernes 
pour adopter m Madagascar. — Cf. S. Blaochon* 
Le G^nd^id Joffre. 


Johan 'nesburff, the largest town In South 
Ah'icu* in the pnivince of IVaiisvaal* the central 
|M)int of the gold-Oelds of the district stretching 
50 miles west to east* and known os the Wit* 
watersrand. Dating friuti 1886* and created by 
tlic mining indiwtry* it now covers a large area* 
tlie Htroels and squares are all well laid out* and 
the public and commercial buildings handsome 
and sulYStaiitial. It has a well-eiidow^ unlvcrslty- 
eollege. Pop. 200,000 (187,100 of whom arc 
wdiites). 

Johan'ntaberi* a village of Prussia* on the 
Hhine* ulmut 12 miles west by south of Mains, 
among the vlneyanls that prtHhj(*c the famous 
Johutinisberg wine. 

John, one of the Apostles, often distinguished 
ns St, John the Kvangelistt the reputed niitlior of 
the fourth Ch>s|wl, three epistles* and the 
Hon^ was the son of ZolMHiee and Salome* and the 
brother of James. Previous t(» his call by Jesus 
he was a flshcrjiiuii on the St*fi of (hililc*e, together 
with his father, his bridlier, and Simon Peter 
and Andrew* who were his partners. John, 
together with Peter and Janies* was lulinitted to 
a more (Hiiifldential intercourse with Jesus than 
the other A|)oNlles* and he is re|M‘af4Hlly s|j<»kcti 
of as Hhe disciple whom Jesus loved*. His 
Gos|>el w'as written later than any of the blhers 
- aecorrling io some erities to rebitc |iartieut.«r 
hercaies— and containK fuller deiails of our Lirfl's 
conversation and dise* tirscw than the other 
Gos|>els, and is also more doctrinal in character. 
Of the three epistles the first has mueh nMcrri- 
blaiiee to the (»os)>el; but the other two were 
conBidered doubtful even by the early Fathers, 
(As to the Hrvelatwn^ sen* special article.) After 
the death of Jesus* John continued at Jerusalem* 
and we afterwards find him at Samaria (Arts, vili, 
bP-25). Trmlitlon banded down by the Fathers 
makes him die at b^pbcsiis, and if he wnite the 
ilrvfJation be iiiust have lieen baiiishc^l to Pat- 
imw. The time of bis death is unknown. — Hiii- 
i.KHSRAPiiv; V. H. Staiifori, The (Sosftels as 
Historical Dornmetds; W. Sanday, The Criiicimn 
of the Fourth Gospel; J. Moffait, Introduction to 
the Liirrature of the Sere Testament, 

John, calle^l the ilapHsit the forerunner of 
Christ, was lioni six iiionilis Ijeforc Jesus (their 
mothers were eoiisins), of a I^evltieal family in 
JudH*a. He lived an ausU're life* given up to 
solitary meditations* till a.i>. 20, when he iK^gan 
to preach in the deserts of Judana, announcing 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, atKl 
proclaiming himself the harbinger of the Mtwshih. 
He baptizcHl many {x>n verts, and testified to the 
higher mission of Jesus at the time of His baptism 
in the Jordan. To gratify a vindictive woman 
Herod Aniipos* ictrareh of Galilee, caused him 
to be behcadefl in prison. But for long after- 
wards his disciples ootiUnucd to form a separate 
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lx)dy, and arc Haid to have c^stuhliMlicd the still 
exislifi/;; sect of SuhiuiiH or St. John Christians 
ill IVrMitt, distirifniiMhed for their veneration of 
John the Baptist. — Cf. 11. U. Heynolds, John Ihe 
HaptiHU 

John, the name of twenly-thrt^c Popes, 
uiiioii({ whom arc tlio following: — John 1 (<V/. 
John)^ Pope a.i>. Thcodorie sent him 

to Constuntinciple, to induce the Kmpcnir Justin 
to udufit milfler iticaHtires towards the Ariaiis, 
and on his returning' without success Thcodorie 
threw him into prison, where he <licd. —John 
XII succeeded Po|>e A^apetiis II in 0.>0, when 
only eighteen years oI<l. lie was the first Poptr 
who (‘handed liis name on his aeeession to the 
Papal dignity. His life was so licentious and 
disorderly that the Kmperrir Otho had him 
de|ioMed hy a council in (IfKt, and I^c<i VIII 
elected in his stead. Hut on Otlu/s departure 
John returned to the eity with a strong Uidy of 
followers and drove out lie died in 004. — 

John XXII, a native id' Cahors, was elected 
Pope at Lyons in 1.010, after the oeatli of Clement 
V. He rcsidfsl at Avij;iion, and look an active 
part in the disputes of tiic Kinperors Louis of 
Bavaria and Frederick of Austria. He <ltcd in 
loot. John XX 11 1 {liitllhttsnr (Vmo), iMint in 
Naples, was a pirate in his youth, afterwards 
stiiditsl at Bologna, and was ciccicd Pope in 
1410, hy the Council of Pisa, after the ilealh of 
Alexander V, on eondition that, if Gregory Xll 
and Benedict Xll I would resign, he w'ould also 
retire to end the schism, lie summoned the 
Cotineil of Constaiiee, demanded hy the Km|ieror 
.Sigismimd, in l4Li, and was deposed hy this 
csmiicil as guilty of a long list of heinous erimes. 
For some years he remained in eiistody, but was 
ultimately purdonetl hy Pope Martin V, and 
made a eardiiial. He died in 1410.— Biiiiao- 
(uiAiMiY: Mundell Creighton, •Vi.vlery of the 
Papmy: !^. Pastor, Uistonf of the Popes, 

•lohn. King of lOnglaiid, ls>rn in 1107, died in 
I *2 10. He was Ihe youngest son of Henry IL 
hy h'leaiior of (hiienne. Being left without any 
particular pnnisioii, he got the luiriie of Sans 
Terre or Laeklaiid; hut liis brother, Biehanl I, 
on hU ae(*CM.sioii eAinferred large |M>Hsessions on 
him. He obtained the emwn on the death of 
lliehnnl in 1100. alt hough the Frctieh proviiicTS 
of Anjou, Touruine, aiul Maine deelared for his 
nepheav, Arthur of Brittany, who wius lineally 
the rightful heir, then with the King of Frailer. 
A war eiisiit^l, in which John recoverctl the 
n^voltcii proviiHTH and reciavrcl homage from 
Arthur. In PJSOI some distil rbuni'cs again broke 
out in FniiUT, and the young .\rthur, who hod 
joined the nialiontenls, was eaptumt and eon- 
llncil in tilt* e4istle of Falaisr, and atlcrwardfs in 
that of Houen. and never lieard of more* John 
w'us universally suspected of his nephew's dcatli. 


finti the states of Brittany summoned him l>efore 
his liege lord Philip to answer the charge of 
murder, and in the war which folio wc<l Jolui 
lost Xorrimiidy, Anjou, Maine, and Tourainc. 
In PJO.? his great quarrel with the Pope began 
regarding the election to the sec of Cunterbuiy, 
to which the Pope had nominated Stepher^ 
Langton. The result was that Innocent 111 laid 
the w'holc kingdom under an interdict, and in 
1211 issued a Bull dcjiosliig John. I'hilip of 
France was csimmissioned to execute the decree, 
and was already preparing an expedition when 
.lohn made uhjeet submission to the l*o|>e, even 
agreeing to hold his kingdom as a vassal of the 
PoiH* (121 a). John’s arbitrary proceedings led 
to u rising of his nobles, and he was eumf>clicd 
to sign the Magna Cburta or Great Cliurter, 15th 
•lune, 1215. But .John did not mean to keep the 
ugreenient, and obtaining a Buli from the Pope 
annulling the eharter, he raised an aniiy of 
mereenaries and eommeneed war. The barons, 
ill despair, oflcred the crown of England to the 
dauphin Louis, who aeeordiiigly landed at 
Sandwu'li :S0th May. 121d, and was received as 
lawful sovereign. Tiie issue was still doubtful 
when .lobti w'as taken ill and died at Newark, in 
the forty-ninlli year c»f bis agc.--Cf. Kate Nor- 
gate, Kofilamt under the .tn/iadn A'iag.v. 

John II, King of France (IJUl 04), surriamed 
the Ooodt was a monar(*h distingui.shed alike for 
liKs incapacity and his inisforturies. In 1050 
be was <lefeated and taken prisoner by the 
Bluek Priiiee at the battle of Poitiers, and was 
detained at Bordeaux atul at Loudon till released 
at a heavy expense to his country hy the Peace 
of Bri^tigny in IJOt); but on learning that bis 
son, the Duke of Anjou, w'hc» had been left as a 
ho.stage in England, hud efTeeted his cse»|ic, 
he returned to London, where he died in 1JG4. 

John 111 (Sobieski), King of Puluiid, son of 
Mark SobicskJ, ii Polish captain, was born at 
Ole.sko, in (hdidu, 8th June, 1G24, died 17th 
June, lOOtl. He served in the French army, 
returniHl to Poland to refiel the Hussiaiis in 1048, 
and greatly distinguishc'd himself in several 
campaigns against Cussar^ks, Tatars, and Turks, 
cspct'ially by his defeat of the lost in tlie great 
battle of Kliotiii in l«7;i. The >*ear after, on the 
death of Michael ('orybut, he wiu ehosem king. 
Ills most (*elebrated achievement was the relief 
of Vienna, besieged by a great army of Turks, 
whom he decisively defeated 12th Sept., 1683. 
His last years were disturbed by the intrigiuw of 
his own family and the anurehy of the coiintiy, 
whtcirhc was unable to control, and in which 
he foresaw its approaching downfall. 

John Bull, a name first used by Dr. Ar* 
buthiiot, in 1712, and since popularized as a 
typical Ikanic suggesting a humorous or burlesque 
representation of the English cluiracter. lie 
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is n*proscntcd as a bliiiT, jolly, bull-hcadcd 
farmer. 

John of Austria, conunonly eiilletl Don John 
oj Amlriat the imliiriil son of the Kni|H^ror 
Charles V and Iturbtmi Dluinliorf;, was born at 
Ilatisbon in 1545, and died in 1578. In 1570 he 
/*ondtieted a campaign against the rcealeitrant 
Moors of Granada with great vigvmr and relent- 
lessness, and in the following your he eonuimmhHl 
the allied fleet which won the great naval battle 
of I^panto over the Turks (7lh Get. 1571). In 
1576 he was ap|M)inieil Governor of the Nether- 
lands, and had just won along with the l*rinc«e 
of Parma the victory of Geinbloiix (1578) over 
William the Silent, when he died, not without 
suspicion of having been |)oisoned by his jealous 
half-brother, Philip II. — Cf. L. Columa, Slory of 
Don John of Austria. 

John of Gaunt, a (corruption of Ghent, where 
he was born in 1840, died 1800, was the fourth son 
of Kdw'ard 111 and his (pu^n Philippa, daughter 
of the Earl of Hainaut. He was (‘reated lliike 
of Lancaster in 1862; served in the. Kipi‘neh wars, 
and became Governor of Guienne. He osKumed 
in right of his wdfe the title of King of Castile, 
invaded the kingdom to assert his elatnis, but 
RubHeqiiently relinquished them in favour of 
Prince Henry of C’astile, who had become his 
son-in-law. His eldest son Dolitigbmke iNH'ame 
King of England ns Henry IV. 

John o’ Groat’s House (jK)pularly Johnny 
Croat's House), a house formerly situaUMl alMUit 
2* miles west of Diincansby Heiul, and forming 
nlKuit the most northern extremity of the main- 
land of («rcat Ilritain. Ace<»rding to legend, it 
was built in octagonal form, with eight diMirs, and 
contained eight tables, to pn-vent d input i*s mi 
precedence* in the (imat fairiily. 

John’s, Eve of Saint, a |K>pulnr celebration 
of remote antiquity, held on the vigil or eve of 
the feast of the nativity of .John the lluptist, 
24th June (Midsummer Day), On the eye of 
the feast it was the etisiom in former thne^ to 
kindle fires (called St. .lohirs fires) uikiii hills 
in eelcbratioii of the summer 8olsiii*e, and vurioiis 
superstitions were long practised on this occa- 
sion. The custom still lingers in scanc parts (»f 
Europe. 

Johns Hopidns University, one of the fore, 
most universities of tlW United States, in Haiti- 
more, Maryland, endiiwed by*.1ohns Hi»pkins, 
a merchant of Baliimore, with iiiort* than 
8,060,000 dollars, founded in 1867, and opencMl 
in 1876. Besides the library there are well- 
equipped laboratories for chemistry, biology, 
Ac. There is an extensive teaching staff (850 
instructors in 1610), and instruction is given to 
two grades of students, graduates and under- 
graduates. The former are such as have taken 
a d^lgresi here (that of b.a.) or eisewhen;. and 
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wish to curry their studies fhrtlier, this university 
giving Kt>ecial attention to advanml studies of 
various kinds, as well us to original reseandi. 
A (iuinlM*r of }H'rkHlu*tils are Issued in (H>ii(H*etlon 
with the iiiiiversity. There nn*, lu^sidcs mimerous 
scholarships, ulxiiit twenty f(*llowshi|>s, each of 
the value of .'SOO dollars annually. A hospital, 
also endowcHl by .lohns Hopkins, Is conni'etiHl 
with this iiiHtitution. 

Johnson, Andrew, He\Tnte<*nlh President of 
the Unitnl StaU^, lM>rn in North Carolina 1808, 
died 187.5. lie was self-ediieated: enterett I'on- 
gr(*HS a.4 a l>em(»crat in 1848, and the Senate in 
1857. On Lincoln's election he l»reaine Vk»e- 
PrcHiidcrit, and thus liecnmc President ii|)on the 
asHossination (»f Limndn in April. 1865. During 
Ills term of ofilcx* he was in constant (HUifliet with 
the Senate, and was impeached by the Ilotist^ 
of IleprcKeniativcH of high crimes and niis- 
demennours (l*'eb., 1868), the trial ending in a 
tc(*hnical acquittal. A general amnraty to the 
rcl>elH was his last presidential act. -- 4T. J. S. 
.b>nes. Life of Andrew Johnson. 

Johnson, Samuel, English lcxie(»grapher and 
literary dictator, was Ixini on the IHtli Sept,, 
1706. and died on the 18lli Dec., 1784. llis father 
was Michael .lohiison. a iHiokseller of Lichfield, 
.lobnson largely edticattsl hims<*lf in his falhcr*)^ 
shop, Ihoiigli he allendcd schools at LichficM 
and at S!<»iirbrldge. It' 1728 he went up :o 
Pembroke Colkge, OxUnti: the exact dtiridkai 
of his stay there is iirKertain, but he did not 
graduate, tluaigh hr ii(*qiiircd n repiitatioti fur 
learning, and translated I’ope’s Mrssinii into 
Latin verse. .Inhiisoirs father died on the verge 
of bankriipley in 1781, and .lohnsmi had some 
tUnieiilty ill Kceiiring employment. He became 
II usher at Market HoKWorlli Gniinmar Selusd 
in 1782, but baled his work, and went t-o Hir- 
niingbam, where be assisted the faiblislicr of the 
iiirminfiham Journal, ami translated IxiIki'h 
Voyuf*r, to Abyssinia from the Ereneli bis first 
liook. In 1785 he married ii widow, Mrs. Porter, 
who was more than twenty years bis senior. 
He d(*seril>ed the mut(*b himself us lovc- 
inarriage on 1>otb sides**, lie then attemptc^d 
to start a school at hklial, near Li(*hfirld, but 
his grotesque n|>r»etiriin(*(* terrified his pupils so 
rriu(*li that the project w'as a failure. David 
Garrick was one of his few pupils: in March 1787 
he and Ciarriek set out for l^mdoti together with 
hardly any money. Johnson began by eotitri- 
bitting to the Cmtleman*8 Magazine, and edited 
reiKula of the debates in Parliament, whhdi to 
avoid legal penalties were entitled Hr ports of 
the Debates of the Senate of tAUiput, luid provided 
with fictitious names. After a while he wrote 
these refiorU himself, csmtinuiiig to do so from 
•fitly, 1741, to March, 1744. He liiised his n*poris 
upon very inudc(|uati* iioixw, amt always Unik 
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cure that ** the Whi|{ dogs shouJd not have the 
best of it In 1738 Johnson published his fioeiii 
jAmdmi, whi(‘h is u free iinitatioii of the third 
satire of Jiiveiitil. He gained a oertain amount 
of fame and ten guineas in cosh. In 1744 he 
published his Lije of Richard Savage, whom he 
hud known intimately, and who wtis an earfs 
son and an out east frotn society. In 1747 he 
issued the plan of his famous Dictionary, and 
began work U|M>n it in the same year. He used 
an interleaved c^opy of Hailey’s iHctitmary (1721 ), 
and emplc»yed six amanuenses, five of whom 
were ScmUs. While at work on the Dictionary 
JohiifMiti wrote his second Juvenalian poem, 
The Vanity of Human Winhen, an adaptation 
of the tenth satire. He received fifteen guineiis 
for it. In the same yf‘ur (1749) (turriek pnicured 
the production of Johiisoirs- tragedy Irene, It 
ran for nine nights, and hroiiglit its author in 
almost £.*UK), tint it was a failure. Johnson did 
not visualize his characters, and the play consists 
of a series of moral diahigues, without any 
adt*<|uute action. In 17r»U Johnson eotiimeni*ed 
to publish The Rambler, a paper w'hieh w'os 
nuMlelUwl u|Kin The Spectator, It upfteared twk'c 
weekly, fin 'ruesdays and Saturdays, from March, 
175<l, to March, 1752. Johnson wnite it all him- 
self, with the excf*ptioii of five luimbera, one of 
which was written by Samuel liiehardson, and 
the oth(*r four by lady devotees of Johii.soti. 
The Rambler, altlKiiigh it contains plenty of 
sound Hf'nse, is little read nowadays; it is over- 
weighted with inoralizlng, and its occasional 
attempts at hiiiiiour are )Mindor<iiis in the ex- 
tn'iiic. In 1752 Johnson sufTered a heavy blr?w 
in the death fif his wife. He iMimpletcd and 
pitblishefl his Dictionary in 17.55, and on 7th 
Feb. of that year wrote his fiimous letter to the 
Karl of ('liesterflHd in which he rejected the 
earl’s liclated offer of patronage, lleforc the 
publication of the Dictionary some of his friends 
helped him to secure the m.a. flogret? of Oxford, 
in order that it might appear on the title-page. 
In April. 1758, the first mimlier of his Idler 
n|i|)eared; it was publishcxl cveiy Saturday In 
Newbery's Universal Chronicle, and continued 
for two years. The impers in The Idler are shorter 
than thfise in The Rambler, and |re somewhat 
h*sa heavy-handixl. The characters have English 
iiisteiul of lull in names, luid the eritieisin offered 
is more mature. In 1750 Johnson’s mother died, 
anti to pay the expenses of her funeral he wrote 
RiMsetas (originally known as The JPrtnrr of 
Abyssinia) in less than a week, and received £100 
for it. Hasselas is a moral essay rather than a 
novel: it is somewhat heavy, but it still remains 
one of the best books of the eighteenth century. 
It was the most popular of his worlai» and was 
translated into nine languages. In 1702 Johnson 
reetdveil a pimsion of £200 from Loid Bute, and 


so was able to spend his time as he liked, that 
is to say, he was able to talk much and write 
little. On the 16th May, 1763, Ihiswell was 
introiluc'cxl to .Tohnson; in the same year The 
Club (afterwards known as Tlie Literar>' C'lub) 
was founded. In 1765 .Johnson produced his 
lofig-promised edition of Shakespeare, in eight 
volume. It is customary to follow Macaulay in 
calling this a 8lo\'eniy luid worthless edition. 
As a matter of fac;t, Johnson had one quality 
which is unfortunately rare among Shakespearean 
scholars — he had plenty of common sense; and 
his shrewd sugaeity and knowledge of the world 
kept him right where other scholars ‘ writing 
under the shelter of neadcmic Imwcrs ’ have 
gone astray. In 1779 Johnson liegan to write 
what was hU iiiastcrpicee — The Lives of the 
Poets, It is true that, ns Mrs. Browning saul, 
he left the |M>ets out; many of those men whose 
biographii's he chose to write are unknown 
to-day even to professional scholars, and Ills 
trentriieiit of the few really great men that he 
included — notably of Milton — is not satisfaetoiy*. 
With all its faiiits, however. The Lives of the 
Poets remutiiH one of the lH‘st l>o4»k8 of eritieisin 
ill ICnglish. It is tninsparcnily honest, and is 
full of c^oiiimon sense and its author’s imineiisc 
knowledge of life. More<jver, frequent indul- 
gence in iH>n versa! ion tended to make Johnson's 
style less heavy and slightly more eollo(|uiaL 
In 1775 Johnson rewived thcr degree of n.ci.L. 
from the rniversity of Oxford; he hail received 
the degree from Trinity College, Duhlia, 

in 1765. He seldom uscfl the title of Doctor 
himsi'lf. 

In 1773 Johnson had acciimpanicd Boswell 
to Scotland, and had published A Journey to the 
Western Isles of Scottana in 177.1. He aewiii- 
paiiied his friends the Thralcs to Walt's in 1774, 
and to Paris in 1775. He hud a kind of second 
lioiiie at the Thniles' house at Streathain, but 
after Thrale’s death and Mrs. Tlirale's marriage 
to an Italian musician named I’iozzi, .lohnstm 
quaireJIed with his bt'tiefaetress, and was de- 
prived of his old asylum. His health began to 
decline: he suffered fh>m asthma and gout, and 
his dropsy became worse. He died on 13th Dec., 
1784, and was buried in Westminster Abbey a 
week later. 

Johnson is perhaps the best-known figure in 
English literature, and yet his books are seldom 
read. Irene is forgotten; Rassetas is considered 
ponderous; even The Lives of the Poets is not 
appreciated to the fiill. The great Dietionary, 
a pioMr work in its day, but etymoJogicaUy 
valueless, has been supeneded. Johnson Is a 
unique example of a man who has been dissoci- 
ated Ihim his books. He is remembered chiefly 
as a eonversatlonalhit, and owes no small part 
of his fame to Boswell, the prince of biographerx. 
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Boswell had a strange mixture of qualities, good, 
bad, and indifferent, but they ail combined to 
make him write an ideal biography. 

Johnson was a most fonnidable man to en- 
counter, but he was loved and respected as few 
other men ha\*e been. Underneath his gruff 
exterior he had a heart as tender as that of any 
Voman. He combined the manners of a street- 
porter with the morals of a Puritan. He was 
kind to animals, loved children, and gave 
liberally to the poor. He gathered round him in 
his home a curious collection of pensioners, and 
was long-suffering to a fault with them and their 
jealous bickerings. Many of Johnson's pecnili- 
arities arc to be attributed to the state of his 
health. He was always scrohilous, and inherited 
a melancholic disposition from his father. He 
had a morbid fear of death. He suffered from 
a kind of St. Vitus's dance, and hud tha 
habit of * touching ' so w’cll deserilied by Borrow 
in iMvmgro. His melancholy made him too 
exacting with himself, and he was (continually 
reproaching himself with laziness. This charge 
has tjcen rcfieated by many of those who have 
written about him. As a matter of fiu*t, he left 
a considerable amount of w'ork In'liiiid him, 
though it was his character rather than his w*ork 
that made him famous. lie is an etnlxKiiment 
of his age, for t>etter and for worse. He was a 
more alxfolute literary dictator than any who 
went before him or came after him. AImvc all 
he was the first literary man who fearlessly 
mgintaincti his complete indcf>cndcnc‘e; he was 
one of the noblest of moralists; and the kindest 
of benefactors. — Biumogiiapiiy: .James Bos- 
w'cH's Life (Dr. Birkbcck Hill's edition); G, B. 
Hill, Dt, Johnson: his Friends and his Critics; 
Sir L. Stephen, i>r. Johnson (English Men of 
I.ietters .Series); T. Se<*combe, The Age of John- 
son; J. C. Bailey, Dr, Johnson and his Circle, 

Johnston, Alexander Keith, geographer, was 
bom near Edinburgh 1804, died 1871. His more 
important works w'cre the National Allas/ t\THt 
published in 1843; and his Atlas of Physical 
Geography, published in 1848, w'hich gained him 
election to the leading geographical societies of 
Europe and America. 

Johnston, Alexander Keith, son of the pre- 
ceding, a distinguished geographer and tnivelier, 
bom 1840, dieefof dysentery at Behobeho, East 
Africa, while leading an expedition sent out by 
the Roysl Geographical Society, in 1870. 

Johnston, Arthur, Scottish poet and scholar, 
born near Aberdeen, Scotland, 1587, died 1041. 
Me studied medicine, graduating m.d. at Padua 
In 1010. He lived for twenty years in France, 
after which he came to England and became 
physician-ln-ordinaiy to Charles I. His Latin 
poems consist of epigrams, Ac., and a version of 
the Psalnyt, 
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Johnston, Sir Harry Hamilton, AfViean 
traveller and administrator, wiis Ixim at Ken- 
niiigton ]*ith June, 1858, iMlucated at Stock well 
Grammar Si'hool and King's C^tllegc, Ixuidon, 
and w*nB for four years a student at Uie Boyal 
Academy of Arts. From 1870 to 1880 he tra- 
velled in Tunis and Algeria, and in 1882 went 
tlirough l*ortugucse West Africa and exploivd 
part of the course (»f the Congo. In 1885 he 
was British VicH'-Coiisul in the Cameioons 
district, and in 1887 acting I'onsul in the Niger 
Coast Protc<*tonito. In 1889 he was semi to 
the l.ake Nyassa and Tanganyika rc'gion to 
make' pcMicf* l>et.ween the African Laktw Com- 
pany and the Arabs, and his exertions resulted 
in the foundation of the British IVntral Africa 
Protci't orate, of which he was appointed (\)m- 
missioner and ('oiishl-Gcneml in 1801. After 
acting iM C^uisul-Gencral in Tunis, hr served from 
1899 to 1IN>1 as sfMM'Jal C 'pm missioner, com- 
mander- 1 n-ehief, and Consul-General for Uganda 
and adjidning territoriiw. He was cit'atecl c\n. 
in 1890, K.e.n. in 1898, and o.c.m.o. in 1901. lie 
published various works, among them licing 
Fssays on tlte 7*unisuw Qurstwn (1880-1); Life 
of Livingstone; Ilislttry of tfie Cohnisaiion of 
Africoi The Vganda Proteetarute (11812, 2 v<*U,); 
Uritish Mttnunals; The Nile Quest; and Liln^ria 
the Negro liepnhtie in Wcv/ Africa (UKMl). Ili-s 
novels irieliKle The (lay iHmbeys (a sequel ir» 
Dickens's Dondtey and ,s > *), and Mrs, Warren's 
Datighter (a s(X|ucl to Bernard Shaw's play 
Mrs. Warret/s J^fession). 

Johnstone, a t4>wti of Ucnfrcwshin% SccdJand, 
on the Black Cart. It is the cenin* of various 
industries, Imving colt4>ri and limm thread niills, 
.*ngin(H*ring- works, and tcKd-works. Pop. (1021), 
!,478. 

Johnstown, a city of C'atiibria county, Penn- 
sylvania, UniUnl Siutes, on (!(»nemaugh Uiver. 
iWnded in 1791, it l>ccumc a city in 1889. It Is 
the centre of a manufacturing district, and the 
town and neighlNXirhofMi liclongs mainly to the 
Cambria Iron Company. In 1889 Johnstown 
and district was inundated by the bursting of 
Cfinemaugh Lake and Heservofr, situated alxjiit 
10 miles alx>vc the town. Buildings (of wcxxl) 
were driven l^y the (IihkI into a nuiss of ruin, 
which was Anally plied up against the railway 
bridge, and its destmetion compleiixl by Are. 
A relief fund of £800,000 was raised, and the 
city was speedily rebuilt. Pop. (1920), 87,327. 

Johore, a native state tinder British pro- 
tection at the Singaprire end of the Malay 
Peninsula; area alxml 7.500 sep miles; pop. 
180,500. 

Joint, in anatomy, is tlie term applied to the 
amingcnuuit of structures found where b»m*s 
or cartilages come into contact with one another. 
The most typical joints are found where the 
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ext rein ilitK of two an, frir example, iji (teen 

at the kiiiieklc^ of the firijp^erH, ctinie into contaet 
nnei 11 (‘upMule of tlhrous tiKKiie piiHHc^s from one 
Iwjiie t<j the other t-<i form a ekmwl spac^c, the 
Joint euvity. In Kueh a joint the Hiirfaixis of the 
lioncfi that cMimc into contaet are coated with 
cartilafsc, which ih lubricated with an oily 
fluid (synovia) secreted by the synovial mem- 
brane, which lines the eapsulo but docs not 
exUtnd on to the eartilaf^e. 'fhe capsule is often 
thickened in some pliiecs to fonn ligaments. 
The amount and direction of the movements 
permitted at the different joints is siilijeet to a 
wide rurif(e of variation. Some, like the joints 
of the flnf(ers, enable movements b) oc<fur that 
are practically restricted to one plane- -lienee 
they arc called hinitc joints. Others, like the 
shoulder- and hip- joints, 'allow a variety of 
inovernentN in almost any direction; they arc 
called ball-and-socket joints. Others a^ain, like 
the joints at the wriKi, permit slidlnf; movements. 
There arc other kinds of joints that have no 
cavity, the bones bein^ more or less (irmly 
united one to tiie other by a solid innss of flbrr>- 
eartihiKc. At siieli joints little or no movement 
at all may be permitted. 

Joint I in enf^fincerinit* the jiinetkin of two or 
more parts of a structun^ or niaeliine. Tlic term 
is used with many different Hens<*s. A stoum-pific 
system is built up of short lengths of piping with 
the llang(*s bolted together, with u joint lictweeri 
iliem usually made of preparations of oiled 
paper. To save tliese joints fVofii dcstruetioii 
when the pifK* gets hot and expansion takes 
place, CA'inmsion Joints or ht^nds are necessary. 
These fierniil tlie expansion to take place freely 
without stressing the iiiuterial tliat keetis the 
joint sleam-iighl. Tlie inticersal or Iltnike^s joint 
is a coupling eoiincH^tiiig two shafts which arc 
to a small extent out of line with each other. 
Ihdl-and^aockf't joints, hinfirs, and other jnn 
Joints, such as tliat of a crunk and connecting 
ismI, have freedom of iiioveinent in particular 
direct ions. Solid joints such os the rivedod ones 
in iMiilers and those prodiux'd by the many 
systems of w'ekling have none of this freedom. 
Ill Ntrel-ro<if structures, the mfters, ties, bracings, 
and oilier scantlings are held together with 
simple rivet joints. Railway lines arc provided 
with freedom to expand at the joints. The ybdi- 
plaie joint allows this lieinium* the bolt holes in 
t he rails art' elongntetl . In t ram ways the rails me 
usually welded togt'ther, tiie expansive actions 
liciiig prevent^'d. In woodworking Joints arc 
made by shaping the pieces of wood so that they 
lit into one another. A morfisf-ond^fmofi Joint 
is one in wideh the tenon, or part left after the 
sides ore cut away, of the one pieee flts into a 
hole or mortise in the oUtet. In scarf joints the 
ends are eiuuufered or notched to tit to each 


other and held together by screws or Iwhs and 
nuts and side- plates. DwetaU joints are used 
extensively in furniture making. A iiiirnlicr of 
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Two Fomm of Sc.irf Joint# 

projections of a fan-shape are cut on the one 
pieee and fitted to openings of a wimpleiiientary 
shape in the other. 

Joint AdventurCi a partnership entered into 
for the attainment of one speeifle purpose, and 
ceasing when the object for which it was formed 
has lR*eii gained. Thus a parijicrship formeil to 
a(S|uire and sell a gold-mine is a jrdnt adventure, 
but one formed to euriy on liic business of 
working the mine is not. The ordinary rules of 
parltiersiiip apply. 

Joints, in geology, ore the planes or surfaces 
of separation in a consolidated roek, other than 
those caused by parting along the surfaces of 
stratifled layers. In igneous rocks they are 
caused mostly by shrinkage, ns the once molten 
moss Anally cools and settles down, and they 
often arise after the development of a crystalline 
structure. Tlic ooluiimaT jointing tliat is seen 
in its highest development in basaltic lavas 
affords a flne example. There is Jften a tendency 
within each column towards the formation of 
spheroids 1 ^ flirther contraction, and the column 
breaks across along eur^'cd secondary joints. 
Soinctinies such spheroids are completely formed 
during the cooling of a lava, and the rock breaks 
up on weathering into gtohular bodies, the coats 
of which peel off like those of an onion. The 
periHie sirmeturt of many glassy rhyolites shows 
the same tendency on a mknroacoplc scale. 

In granites the cur\*ed Joint'Sorfaoes frequently 
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give a form to whole hill-sideR, and thus 
provide features in the landscape. Exfoliation 
in arid countries with a high temperature takes 
place parallel with the joints, and gives rise to 
fantastic forms and huge rt^sulual blocks like 
boulders. In other places the tabular jointing 
.of granite simulates stratification. Such jointing 
is usually parallel to some original surface of 
cooling. 

In sedimentary rocks, joints are mostly due to 
torsion during earih-fnovements. Two series 
usually arise, roughly at right angles to one 
another and to the bedding of tlie strata, and 
these give great assistance to the quarr^^imn. 
Limestones and sandstones arc often traversed 
by joints that run continuously through sue* 
cessive beds, and the upturned edgc» of tliese 
beds, or their outcrops on a valley *Kide, weather 
away in formidable scarps. Quartzite, owing tti 
its resistance, generates an abundance* of small 
joints, and often breaks down in angular frag* 
ments irrespective of the bedding. The fuel 
that jointing in sedimentary masses cannot lie 
nsc^ribed to mere contraction is seen where the 
Joints shear through hard iichhles In conglom* 
enites. 

Joint Stock Companies, a tenn applied to 
* an association of individuals for purposes of 
profit, possessing a common capital contributed 
by the mcmlicrs composing it, such capital being 
commonly divided into shanks, of which each 
possesses one or more, and which are transferable 
the owner *. Sec Charleretl Companien; 
Limited Liability Cwnpaniee, 

Joint- tananta arc those that hold lands or 
tenements, or other property, as gcsids and 
chattels, by one title, without partition. In a 
joint-tenancy the last survivor takes the whole, 
as if the estate hod been given to him only, 
unless any of his companions have conveyefl 
away their shares by d<*cd. 

Jointure, a term of English iaw originally 
applied to estate settled by a husl>and on him- 
self and his wife Jointly, but now Including estate 
settled on the wife alone os a provision for her 
In the event of the husband's predecease. A 
jointure must (t) take effect at the husband's 
death; (2) be for tlie wife's life, at least; (») 
"he mkfie to her and not held in tnist; (4) lie 
expressed to lx* in satisfaction of her whole 
dower; and (5) he made lx*fqre marriage*; if 
made after marriage the wife may choose be- 
tween it and her dower. 

JolnvlUe (zhwao-vel), Jean, Sicur dc, French 
historian, boro In Champagne r. 1224, died c. 
1819. He entered the service of Thibaut, King 
of Navarre, and in 1248 rais^ a troop of nine 
knlfl^ts and 700 men-at-arms to accompany 
Louis IX in his first crusade to the Holy l^aml. 
He rose* high in favour with Louis, shared his 
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captivity, returned with him to France in 1254, 
and spent much of his time at court. His 
Hiatairr de St. tjouin^ one of the most valuable 
literary productions of the Middle Ages, has 
been fVe<|uently reprinted. 

Joists (d.Fr. giVe, lied), in cwr|x*ntry, arc tlw 
beams of timber to which the flooring of rooms 
and the laths of a celling are nailed, and which 
rest on the walls or gliders, ami sometinifNi on 
both. They are laid horizontally, and In parallel 
eqitidisianl. rows. 

Jokai (yA'k5-i). Mor (Maurice), Hungarian 
novelist, liorii in 1828, dicNl in 1904. Ills first 
novel, IForArmg Hogs, was published in 1840, 
and he pitHluccd altogether over 200 volumes of 
novels and tales, dramatic and other |xxmia, and 
humorous essays. Among his numerous dramas 
are: The Jne /toy. Kifyt Koimnan, ManHwi 
SinUter, The Martha of Szifirtvar^ and Milton, 
Ills Itiatory of l!un0nty iip|H*ared in 1884. 

Joliet, capital of Well county, Illinois. It 
has an important slntc prison, large limestone 
quarries, and steel- and iron -works, Ac. 
FoundecI in 1881, It Wame a city in 1852. 
Pop. (1920), 88,872. 

Jomelll (yo-meri$), Niccoki, Italian musical 
coitifKiscr, Ixirn 1714, die<l 1774. Amongst his 
chief works arc: L'Emire Amoroaot a comic 
opc*ra; Armidii; Iflgeniai Caio Maritn and othf'r 
iiperss. While chapf'l-inat^^er at 8t. l*otcr*s hr 
composed his tlmedicius /htminua, a niasterfilccw 
of music. Ills Hequiem ami Miaerrrt are particu- 
larly celebrated. 

Jomlnl (slio-ini-rtO), Ilriiri, llaron, a dis- 
tinguished soldier and military historian, born 
at Payerne, canton of Vaud, Switzerland, 0th 
March, 1779, died *24th March, 1809. He flmi 
f rved with the troo|Mi of Ills own coiiiitry, 
but ill 1804 Joined the French anny with the 
rank of major, acrcompanied Marshal Ncy to 
Germany in 1H0.'1**7, and to Spain In 1808, 
in the capacity first of aide-de-camp, liicn of 
chief stufr-ofTiccr. In 1808 he became a brigadier- 
general. He distinguished himself during the 
Kussian ciimpalgn (IN 12), but sulisequently 
ent4*re<l the Kussian servkte. lie retired to 
Brussels, and suijscqucritly to PoMy, where he 
died. Some of his most important works are: 
TToit^M dea grantlea op/rationM milUairea ou hi»- 
taire critU/ue dea guerrea de Vridftic le Orand, 
Principra de la Sirai4giet Vie politiyue H ndlUairt 
de SapoUm, and PrMa de V Art de Guerre. 

Jonah (Hebrew, signifying done), one of the 
minor prophets, son of Amittal, and, aocxirdiiig 
to 2 Kinga^ xiv, 25, a oontemporary of Jeroboam 
11, was iKjm at Gath*Heph«r, in Galilee. The 
book which bean his name is historical rather 
than prripbctical, and the miraculous event of 
Jonah remaining three days and three nights 
in the belly of ilie fish Ims 1x*cn regarded by 
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some afi an allegory. Orthodox theologians, 
however, are generally of opinion that the 
mention of it by CIhrist {Mai, xii, »0) obliges us 
to regard the event as really historieal. .Jonah's 
grave is shown at Mosul, the aneient Nineveh, 
and also at Oath. 

Jones, Henry Arthur, Kngltsh dramatist, was 
tiorn in 1851. After engaging in business, he 
prmliieed his first play in 1878, though it was not 
till 1882 that he uttrueted attention with the 
melodrama Tiut Silver King, Since then he 
4K*cupied a lending pla(*e uiiiong conteriifNirary 
Knglish drninulists. Among his plays ntuy lie 
mentioned: SaintH and Sitmern, The Middleman^ 
The Dancing (Hrl, The ilauble Shop^ The Alan- 
queraderH^ The Case of llebelliouH Suaan^ Atichael 
and hU i^st Angela The Phy/tician, The IJarn^ 
Mrn, Dnne'fi Defence ^ The Whiietvatthing of Julia^ 
Joneph Kntangled, The Hypocrites, The Ogre, and 
The Pacifists, Among his works on the theatre 
and the druiiia are: The Henascence of the Knglish 
I>rama, and Foundations of a Satumal Drama, 

Jones, In'igo, llritish an^liiteet, was l)orfi in 
I^mlon on the l.'Sth .July, 157:i, died 21st .Tune, 
1852. Him father was a Roman ('nthoUc cloth 
worker, and .Jones remained a ('atliulic through* 
out his life. While a young man he travelled 
on the (\»ntinent, his expenses lK*ing defrayed 
by William Ilcrliort, third I^iarl of l•embroke. 
He Httidio<i architecture and followed in the 
iiiaiii the style of Palladio. ITe w^is summoned 
from Venice to Uenmark by King Christian 
IV, and is believeil to have designed two great 
royal paliuH's in Denmark, at RosenlNirg and 
FitMlerickslNirg. He returned to Kngland, and 
was employed in designing shifting si'cnory, 
machinery, and dresseM for the court musc]uc*s, 
many of which weiv written by lien .Tuiison. 
He was apiwintetl Surveyor of Works to Henry, 
Primn: of Wales, in 1010; after Henry’s death, 
in 1012, he again visited Italy, and in 1015 he 
was made .Surveyor- General of Works. He 
designed many well-known buildings, such os 
IJneoln’s Inn Cliafxrl (10]7~2«'i) and the baii- 
rpieting-house at Whitehall, which was l>egun in 
1010 and completed in March, 1822, at a cost of 
over £15,800 . .tones was a man of an impeiious 
and domineering dis|H>Rition, and had many 
<|uarrcls with .lonaon, who was eciuidly obslinaic 
and self-assertive. The two collaborators never 
can have w'orked snuMdlily together at their 
mosques; there was a good de^ of enmity by 
1617; and the final breach come in 1691 in 
connection with Cluoridia, the lost masque 
Jonson was permitted to write. Jonsoii attacked 
Jones in his pcM'ni An KxpostuioHon tsntk Inigo 
Jones; brought him on to the stage as In-ond-in 
Medlay in A Tale of a Tub (1693), and satirixed 
him in his entertainment Love's Welcome at 
Uoisover (1694). .Jones took a prominent |)art 


in the restoration of Old St. Paul’s (1683). He 
hud to pay heavy fines to the Parliamentaiy 
party during the Civil War, and died in com- 
parative poverty. — (T. Peter Cunningham, Inigo 
Jones: a Life of the Architect, 

Jones, John Paul, a commander in the 
American naval scwice, was bom in Kirkcud-^ 
brightshirc, Scotland, in 1747, died 18th July, 
1792. His father, whose name was .Tohn Paul, 
was gardener to the Karl of Selkirk. He entered 
the merchant service, was enguge<! in the Ameri- 
can and West Indian trade, and is said to have 
realized a handsome fortune. On the outbreak 
of war between the colonics and the mother 
country he offered his ser\dccs to the former, and 
in 1778, bcMng then in command of the Hanger, 
he made a descent on Whitehaven, sc^t fire to the 
shipping, and plundered the Karl of Selkirk’s 
mansion. Next year, in command of the Hon 
Homme Richard (42 guns) and a small squadron, 
he threatened Leith, and captured the British 
6kM)p of war Serapis after a fierce engagement off 
FlumlK)rough Head. On his return to America 
he w'os somewhat neglected by ('ongress, and 
in 1788 entered the Russian service^ with the 
rank of rear-admiral, but, ow'ing to the jealousy 
of Russian commanders, soon retired from this 
service. He returned to Paris, w-here he died 
in [Kiverty and ill-health. — C'f, R. M. Crawford, 
The Sailor whom England Feared, 

Jones, Sir William, an KngUsh lawyer and 
Oriental scholar, born in 1746, died at Calcutta 
in 1794. He was educated at Harrow^ and Ok- 
ford, and early acc|uired a reputation os a linguist, 
Hebrew, Persian, Arabic, and even Chinese, 
liesides («ertnan, Italian, F'reneh, Spanish, and 
I’ortugiicse, being umniigst his ac*qiiisitions. In 
1770 his translation (in French) of the Life of 
Nadir Shah from the Persian appeared; in 1771 
his Grammar of the Persian Language; in 1774 
his Poeseos Asiatiea Commentariorum, Libri Sex; 
and in 1781 his translation of the seven Arabic 
|K>ems known ns the Moallakal, He had been 
called to the Bar in 1774, and in 1783 was 
nominated judge in the supreme cx>uit of judi- 
cature, Bengal, and knighted. Here he did much 
for t\ic furtherance of Oriental studies, being 
one of the first Europeans to study Sanskrit, 
fimnding tbe Royal Asiatic Society, tmnslating 
the Sakuniala, or The Fatal ^ling, and the 
(Ndinances of Manu, brsidcTS tales, fioems, and 
extracts from tlie Vedas, He also undertook a 
Digest of the Hindu and Mahonunedan Laws, 
which he did not, liowcver, live to complete. 

Jdakfiplng (yeun-chcoip'ing), a towm of 
Sweden, capital of the lAn of same name, 
between Lakes Veftem and the Munksjd, 
which aie oonneeted by canal. The match 
manufaetdry is one of the largest of its kind. 
Pop. (1920), 28,373, • 
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Jonquil (jonlcwil), a bulbous plant of the 
genus Narcissus (N. Jonguilia)^ allied to the 
daffodil. It has long lily-like leaves, and spikes 
of yellow or white fragrant flowers. The 
sweet-seented jonquil (A\ oddrus), a native of 
Southern Europe, is also generally eiiltivatod. 
•Perhmied waters are obtained ftom jonquil 
flowers. 

Jonson* Benjamin, English dramatist, poet, 
and literary dictator, was bom at Westminster 
in 1 .j 72, and died on the flth Aug., 101)7. Jonsoirs 
father, who, after lacing a sufferer in the Marian 
persecution, hod l)econie a minister, died before 
the poet was liorn, leaving his wife in straitened 
circumstances. Jonson was educated at West- 
minster School, owing, it is lielieved, to the kind- 
ness of Camden, who at that time was an assistant 
master there. It is a pious article of belief that 
Jonson continued his studies at St. John\ 
College, Cambridge, but there is no actual proof 
of this, and if Jonson was in residence at all, it 
can only have liccn for a few weeks. Jonson's 
mother liad re-marriiHl about two years after 
the birth of her son; her second husband was a 
master-bricklayer, and Jonson was put to work 
with him. He did not like this employment, so 
enlisted in the army and went to the l^ow 
Countries, where the English troops were fighting 
the Spaniards. He killed an enemy in single 
combat and took opima spolia from him. He 
soon returned to England, and began to work 
for the Admirars company of actors both os 
playwright and actor. Some of his early plays 
were probably written In eollal>omtion and were 
regarded by their author os hack-work, and so 
arc not preserved, Merea in his Palladia Tamia 
(1598) mentions Jonsem among the best for 
tragedy; but his early tragedies arc lost. On 
22nd Sept., 1598, Jonson killed a fellow-actor, 
Gabriel S{)cneer, in a duel; he was almost hangtui 
for this breach of the peace, only escaping by 
l)encflt of clergy. He forfeited his go^ and 
chattels, and was branded on his left thumb with 
the Tyburn T. During his imprisonment he 
became a Papist, and so continued for tweh'c 
years. In 1598 the first of Jonson’s great plays. 
Every Man in kia Humour, appeared at the Globe. 
Shakespeare was one of the cast, and there is a 
strong tro 4 liti<^ that the play was accepted 
owing to his inter\'ention. This play is of the 
greatest importance in English dramatic history, 
and is in itself an amusing and spontaneous 
play, which its author was not able to surpass 
for some seven years. Its companion piece, 
^very Man oui of hia Humour (1590) is much 
less pleasing. There is an undercurrent of bitter- 
ness running through it, and its humorous char- 
acters arc caricatures of impossible persons. It 
has, however, several amusing scenes. Cynihia*a 
Becela, ^rformed in 1600 by the children of the 
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Queen's Chapel, is an unsuccessful return to 
Lylyesque allegorical comedy. It is very long, 
and has lost any sparkle which it ever possessed. 
The Poetasirr (KWll) is a much livelier play. It 
is a (HHinter-nttnek upon Dekker and MarKt4Ui, 
the latter of whom hotl already represented 
Jonson on the stage. It ends with a highly ooinio 
scene, borrowed from the iMiphanen of Lucian, 
in which Marston vomits up all his crudities of 
diction. Jonson was disap(K>inted with his 
8uc*oes8 ns n writer of ramedies, and resolved to 
transfer his attentions to tragedy. Sfjanua (1008) 
is the rt^iilt. It is a very enrefiilly written 
tragedy, which iii1hen*8 most scrupulously to 
Tacitus and the other authorities, but it has 
little action, and fails to give almost everything 
that is required in a tmgc<ly. A similar verdi(»t 
may lie given upon the other tragedy, Catiline 
(1011), where Jonson had a somewhat lictter 
subject, and trcatetl it if anything less adequately. 
In 1005 Jonson returned to comedy; he col- 
laliorated with Chapman and Marston in a play 
eallcHl Eashcard Ho, This play was considered 
by a sensitive follow'cr of King .lames I to con- 
tain some impardonabic nsfu^rsions upon the 
Scottish nation. The three authors were im- 
prisoned, .Tonson, whose share in the play was a 
small one, voluntarily surrendering himself. 'I’lic 
reiMirt was that they werr to have their cars and 
noses cut, but they wi te release«) unpunished. 
Ill this same year Jonson s mastcrpiecH* Volpone 
WHS acTted both at the (slobe and at the two 
ITiiiversities. It Is a scathing satire on greed iiiid 
avarice, based in part upon some inc*idcnta in 
the Satiricon of J*ctroniiis. It is a well-eon- 
striicted and inarvclloiisly clever play, but its 
<»\ibject is rcfiellcnt, and there is no elemeiitnry 
goodness of. heart in any of its characters. 
kjneoene, or the Silent Woman upp(>ared in 1609; 
it is a imistcrpieec of farce, rather tcKi absunl to 
be classed iis ccjinedy. It is fM^rhaps the best- 
tempered of all the plays, and is well-constructed; 
though, being based ufion u trick, it must have 
liecn more effective when new than it could be 
after the trick is known. The Alchemist (1010) 
is another masterpiece; it is a comedy dealing 
with cheats and gulls, and satirizing greerl and 
lust. TJic last of the grtrat plays is ffartholomew 
Vair (1614), a crude and nrulMIc three, which 
depicts low life in Ix>ndoii with admirable, if 
sometimes unsavoury, (Idclity. 7*he Oevil is an 
Ass (1616) marks a distinct decline. In it Jonson 
harked ba(*k to some features of the old morality- 
play, and though there is an amusing satire 
upon the * projectors * of the time, the play as a 
whole is neither well-constructed nor witty, 
lie did not write any more stage-plays until 
1625, wlicn The Staple of yews appc*ared. It is 
an unsuccessful otU*mpt to mix allegory and 
Aristoplianic comedy. .SwintHirne praised It 
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ex<5eH«fvely, btit it has not many other admirem. 
The New Inn, produced in 1020, was a complete 
failure, and was not heard to the end. It is a 
play with a roiiiiiiitie plot more absurd than can 
Im* easily imaf^ined. 'J*here are piissaji^es of fine 
writing in it, tint as a whole it is marred by 
extrav»igaiicc and improbability. The Mi^netic 
Lady (l<ia2) was intended to cA>mplete the cycle 
of plays dealing with * humours \ but it is a 
feeble play in comparison with its companion 
piecM^H. /f 7Vf/e of a Tub (10113) is the lost of 
Jonson's plays, though there is some reason to 
siipf)ose that it is a youthful prmliietion of 
Jonsnirs which he refurbished in his old age. 
It is a good straightforward nistic farce with no 
pn^Umee to depth, but much less tedious than 
the plays of .Jonson's old age. When Jonson 
died, in U137, he left two dramutie fragments 
lichind him, one the beautiful pastoral play of 
The Sad Shepherd^ of which nearly three nets 
survive, and the other a small fragment of 
seventy lines of a tragedy on The Fall of Mortimer, 
The Sad Shepherd^ in spite of occasional lapses 
of taste, uml displays of artificiality and sim- 
pleane, is a marvellous play, and has a rich vein 
of |)oetry and fancy in it. It makes us revise 
some of our opinions about Jonson. The frag- 
ment of Mortimer does not make us feel any 
regret that it was not completed. This concludes 
the tale of Jorisoirs dramutie work. 

From IfKI.'i to 1330 .lonson wrote many masques 
for performance at court. He was the principal 
masque writer of his time; if he did not invent 
the masque, he certainly brought it to perfection; 
after his death it fell into decay. Masques were 
in the main show's designed to display the ex- 
pensive dresses and elalNirutc dunces of the 
noble lords and ladies who performed in them. 
They did not give much scope to the librettist, 
and Jonson*8 masques do not rise above the 
level of mediocrity us poetiy, though as masques 
they arc the best we have. The best-known among 
them are: The Manque of Qtieens (1000), Lone 
Ueatored (1311), and Neivn from the Nero World 
IHacovered in the Moon (1321). Jonson also 
wn^te several * eiitertainmcnts which were in 
some res|)eets akin to masques, but not identical 
with them, their central feature l>eing a speech 
of welcome, not a dance. * 

Jonson wrote a large quantity of verse of 
various kinds — epigrams, addresses, lyrics, elegies, 
and episthni; none of it, however, is of great 
importance, tliough much of it Is well-expressed 
and weighty. Jonson had not the lyric touch — 
his best-known song. Drink to me only with thine 
eyes, Udng quite cxc*eptional, os well as being 
based on some |Uissages in the Letters of Philo- 
strotus. Some of his poems appeared under the 
title of Epigrams and The Forest in the folio 
edition of his works which was published in 


1310. Others, under the title Underwoods^ ap- 
peared in the 1040 folio. 

Jonson left two incomplete prose works 
behind him when he died. One w'as Timber ^ or 
Discoveries made upon Men md Matter , which 
was long thought to lx* u sene's of somewhat 
disjointed but original essays, and which was, 
extravagantly culogi/ed by Swinburne as such. 
It has now been carefully analysed, and appears 
to have i)ecn a sort of common-place Ixmk in 
which Jonson noted down passages which ap- 
pealed to him, sometimes translating or adapting 
l^om the classics, and sometimes from con- 
temporary classical scholars. The other work is 
an incomplete English Gramnuir, hosed closely 
on Lily's IjoHn Grammar , and interesting chiefly 
os illustrating the Rclf-er>nseiou8 nature of 
Jonsotrs craftsmanship. 

• The facts of Joiison's life during his prime and 
his old age may lie briefly stated, ns for the most 
part he led the uneventful life of a scholar and 
author. lie went to France us tutor to Sir 
Walter Rale.igirs eldest son in 1313. lie jour- 
neyed to Scotland on foot, leaving London prob- * 
ably al)oiit June, 1318, and starting on his return 
journey on 25th .Fan., 1310. lie spent a fortnight 
or so in Dee., 1318, at Ilawthornden with the 
poet William Dnimniond, who wrote notes of his 
conversations with Jonson, which, thougli some- 
what desultory, remain the chief authority for 
many events in .Jonsotrs life. These Notes were 
only published in n garbled form until 1842, 
when an edition of them was Ijrought out ky 
David Laing, who discovered a copy of the 
original version of the Notes in the handwriting 
of the antiquary Sir Robert Sil>bald. In 1310 
Jonson was created an m.a. of Oxford; in 1028 
he succeeded Middleton as City Chronologer. 

In spite of an overwhelming tradition to the 
contrary, firmly embedded in all textbooks, 
Jonson was never Poet Laureate de iure; de 
facto he occupied a position somewhat equivalent 
to it. During his later years Jonson gathered 
round him many young men who loved to be 
called his sons, and he reigned os dictator per* 
pehtus over a sort of club which met in the 
Apollo Room of the Devil Tavern. He was long 
in ill-health, suffering from dropfy, scroftila, 
gout, and paralysis. After his death he was buried 
in the north side of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, and the inscription, ' O rare Ben Jonson * 
was cut on his slab by the order of a casual 
visitor. 

Jonson is perhaps the greatest of all the 
Elizabethans after Shakespeare, and yet hi* 
plays are seldom read and never acted. His 
qualities arouse admiration rather than en- 
thusiasm. ^ He was a titanic workman with a 
strong sense of his own Importance and an ever- 
present Idea of the sacred nature of him mission 
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B8 a poet. He ladced the divine fire, and so was 
not suocessfdl in much of hia work, though no 
one else has so nearly taken the kingdom of 
poetry by storm. His work is quite devoid of 
charm, whimsicality, and the capriciousness of 
the Comic Muse. The saving grace of nonsense 
• rarely comes to his rescue. Yet he is a colossal 
figure in English letters, and is always wise and 
weighty in his thought. Above all, he is trans- 
parently honest, delightfully uncomproinising, 
and unflinchingly manly in everything that he 
wrote. — Bibliography: M. Castcluin, Bm Jm- 
son: rhamme et Vetuvrex G, Gregory Smith, Ben 
Jonam (English Men of lA^tters Scries); A. C. 
Swinburne, A Study of Ben Joftaon*, J. A. 
Symonds, Ben Jonson (English Worthies Series); 
Sir A, W. Ward, History of English Dramatic 
Literature. 

Joplin, city of Missouri, United States, wifli 
rich lead- and zinc-mincs and sinclting-furnao<*s. 
It was founded in 18;i8, and liecanic a city in 
1878. E^op. (1020). 

Jordaens (yor'diins). .lukob, historical and 
portrait painter, born at Antwerp in 1.‘104, died 
1078. lie studied undcT his father-in-law, van 
Noort, as did Hidiens, and has the reputation of 
lieitig, after Rubens, Antw'crp's greatest painter. 
His pictures, the subjects of which are mainly 
mythological or scenes from contcinfiorary 
Flemish life, are to be found in the chief Euro- 
pean collections. He has the same realism, 
rich colour, and technical mastery as Hu1m;ii8, 
But lacks his imaginative power and dynamic 
energy. 

Jordan, the largest river in Palestine, and 
one of the most celebrated rivers in the world. 
It rises from several sources, uniting in Bahr-el- 
Hdlch, or the Waters of Merom. From this 
point it flows with a rapid current in a narrow 
rocky bed, and falls after a southerly course of 
about 10 miles into I<*ake Tiberias. Shortly after 
leaving the ‘Uouth end of this lake it *<!ntera a 
broad valley or ghor^ called in the Bible * the 
plain *; and continuing a southerly but singu- 
larly crooked course of about 70 miles direct 
distance, or 200 including windings, falls into 
the north end of the Dead Sea, having received 
the Zerka or Jabbok, also on the left, and 
numerous smidler affluent. The upper part of 
the valley of the Jordan is hilly, arid, and barren, 
but it becomes more level and fertile as it ap- 
proaches the Zerka. The river is muddy and full 
of small flsh. In the dry season it is shallow, 
with an average width of from 80 to 50 yards. 
At its mouth it is about 180 yards broad and 
about 8 feet deep. It is subject to great inunda- 
tions during the winicz season. The valley of 
the Jordan forms one of the most remarkable 
depressions in the world, the Dead Sea being 
1812 ttei below sea-level, and the total fsll of 


the river Inking about 2800 feet.— Cf. Sir G. A. 
Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy isond. 

Jornan'des (proficrly Jordmes)^ Uie historian 
of the Goths, and himself a Goth, w^as bom about 
A.D. 500, was at flrst a notary, but afterwards 
took the monastic vows, and Is said to have 
been appointed bishop of some Italian city, 
probably Havenna or Croton. Of his two works 
the chronicle De Brgnorum ei Temporum A*iic- 
cessione is of value only when it approm'hes his 
own time. The other work, De Rebus Griicis, 
treating of the Goths, boscil on tlie lost history 
of CassiodoruB, is invuhiublc. 

Joseph, one of the two sons of the patriarch 
Jacob by his favourite wife Rachel. His father's 
preference for him drew down the enmity of his 
elder bmthers, who sold him to sonic Islimacdltish 
slave-dealers, by whom he was sold to Potipliar, 
a distinguished offlcM^r in Egypt. The story of 
his elevation to the {K)sition of Vice-Regent of 
Egypt and the Ncttletiiciit of his father and 
bnithers there is well known (Gen. xxxvii-l). 
Authorities still differ ns to the pt^rifKi in Egyptian 
liistory t4> whieli Joseph's life l>eloiigH, some 
placing it iN*fore, others under, and oilicrs after 
the time of the Hyksos or shepherd kings. 

Joseph, the husband of Mary the motlK r of 
Jesus, was a descendant of the House of I >avid 
though resident at Nazareth, where he followed 
the trade of a car|>en(( r. Early tradition repre- 
sents him ns an old man at the time of his mar- 
riage, and he seems to have died In^fore the com- 
mciimncnt of the public ministry of Jesus. Ills 
day in the Roman Catholic calendar is the 10th 
March. 

Joseph I, Emperor of Germany, eldest son 
of Ix*opold 1, bom 1078; became ernperor In 
1705. He was a zealous inernlicr of the alliance 
against France in the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, in which the victories of Marlborough 
and Eugene won glory for tlic iiiipcrial antis. 
He died in 1711. 

Joseph II, German Efnf>cror, son of Francis I 
and Maria Theresa, was Ixim 18ih March, 1741, 
and dicfl in 17fN), He wos elected King of the 
Romans in 1704, and on the death of his father 
(1705) German ICmpcror, succeeding his mother, 
however, in the hereditary estates of the House 
of Austria only in 1780. He at once ooiiimenced 
an extensive scheme of reforms, but the oountiy 
was not prepared for such sudden changes, and 
he was compelled to give up most of his plans. 
In 1788 he visited Catherine 11 at Kherson, and 
in league with her mmlc war uiisuccessfiilly 
against Turkey. 

Josephine (zho-sft-fen), Empress of the 
French, was lx>m in Martinique 28rd .June, 
1708, the daughter of Lieutenant Toschcr de la 
Pagerie, and died 29th May, 1 814. She nuurled in 
1779 Vioonite Alexandre Beauhamais, by v/hom 
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she had two children, Eugftnc and Hortense 
(afterwardii Queen of Holland and mother of 
Napoleon HI). In 1704 her husband, who had 
been coiiiiiiaiidcr of the anny of the Rhine, 
was executed during the Reign of Terror. She 
herself had a nurn>w esca|>e, having been pro- 
scrilied. At the house of the famous Madame 
Tallicn she met Napoleon Buonaparte, a young 
artillery ollkcer who had distinguished himself at 
the siege of Toulon, and they were married in 
1700. Her l)euuty and grace of inanricr greatly 
assisted hc^r luisbund in the establishment of his 
power, and when she shared his throne, from 
1H04 to 1H00, her court was brilliant, if ex- 
travagant. But the fact that the union was 
childless stood in the way of Nufiolcon's ambition 
to become the founder of a dynasty, and In 
1800 Jos<lphinc was divorced, retiring to her 
beautiful scat of Malmaison, retaining the title 
of empress, with un annual grant of two million 
francs. — Bieii.ioobapOy: 1*. W. Sergeant, The 
EmprfM Josephine; F. Masson, Josephine: Ktn- 
j)T€Ss and Queen; N. J. K. Mdiievul, The Empress 
Josephine; A. Dunins p6rc, Ales Mimoirest 
Vol. I. 

Joseph of Arlmathiea, i.e. of Raniathaini 
In Benjamin, u member of the Jewish Sanhedrin, 
who, though a believer in Jesus, had not the 
courage to make open profession of his faith. 
Nevertheless, after the erueillxion he went to 
mate, begged the body of Jesus, and along w'ith 
Nicodeiniis buried it in his own garden. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he came os apostle to Eng- 
land, whither he brought the Holy Grail, and 
settled at Glastonbury. 

Jose'phua, Flavius, the historian of the 
Jews, was born at Jerusalem a.u. 97, and w'os 
carchilly educated. He spent three years in a 
desert with the hermit Banus, and adopted the 
views of the Pharisees. In a.u. 09 or 04 he was 
sent on a mission to Rome, to treat for the 
release of certain Jews sent in custody to the 
capital by the procurator Felix. On his return 
he found his countrymen preparing to throw 
off the Roman yoke, and, having tried in vain 
to persuade them of the ho}K:le8sncss of such 
a struggle, he accepted the post of defending 
the province of Galilee, and actually held the 
fortitied town of Jotapata against the whole 
Roman army for forty-seven days. He was 
captured at the full of the city, was afterwards 
present in the Roman army at the destruction 
of Jerusalem (a.d. 70), and went with Titus to 
Rome, where, tissiuning the family name of his 
patron, Flavius, he lived in learned leisure, 
lien* he wrote (in Greek) The Hishory o/ the 
Jewish irnr; The Antiquities of the Jews, giving 
a histoiy of the Jews l^m the earliest times to 
the reign of Nero; an AtMnegraphy, mostly 
relating, however, to the time of his military 


activity; a work on the AntiquUy of the Jewish 
People, directed against Apion, an Alexandrian 
grammarian. The date of Us death is uncertain. 
He certainly saw the end of the century. — Cf, 
E. Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Christ. 

Josh'ua, the successor of Moses in the com- , 
mand of the Israelites, was the son of Nun, of 
the tribe of Ephraim. His name was at first 
Iloshea (help), but was changed by Moses into 
Joshua (Jehovah’s help), of which Jesus is 
the Greek form. He was the only one, with 
the exccfition of Caleb, who brought back an 
encouraging rejKirt from the land of Canaan. 
Nominated by Moses to succeed him in the 
command of the army of Israel, he led the 
Israelites over the Jordan, and In the course of 
seven years conquered the greater part of Pales- 
tkie, and divided the country among the tribes. 
He died at Timnath-Scrah in Mount Ephraim ut 
the age of 110. His history is contained in the 
canonical book which bears his name, and of 
which he has been usually regarded as the author; 
but modern critics have shown that it is a (x>m- 
positc narrative, and contains references to 
many events which took place after Josliua's 
death. — Cf. Dillmann's Commentary. 

Josi'ah, King of Judah, succeeded his father 
Amon at the age of eight years (030 b.c.). He 
is characterized in the Scriptures as doing ** that 
which was right In the sight of the Lord He 
took an active part in the reform of public 
w’orship, and commenced the restoration of the 
temple, during the progress of which the high- 
priest llilkiah discovered the lxK)k of the law, 
thought by some to lx* substantially the same as 
the Book of Deuteronomy. The prescriptions it 
contained gave a decided direction to the reform 
movement which the king conducted with great 
vigour. In his thirty-first year, prompted prob- 
ably by friendship to the King of Assyria, he 
marched out against Pharaoh Necho, who was 
on his way to attack tluit kingdom. The two 
armies met at Megiddo, where Josiah was slain. 

J68ika (y0'shi-k&), Mikids, Baron, a Hun- 
garian novelist, born in 1796, died at Dresden 
in 1805. He entered the Austrian army, but in 
1818 resigned his commission, and settled down 
to literary work. Drawn into politics, he became 
a zealous supporter of Kossu^, and during the 
Revolution of 1848 was a member of the Com- 
mittee of National Defence. On the fall of the 
revolutionary Government he escaped to Brus- 
sels, where he resided till 1804. Amongst the 
best of^his novels are: ^42 ufoM Rdlort (The 
Last Baton); Zryni a KdUd (Zryni, the PM); 
and Csehek Magyarorsssd^ban (The Bohemians 
in Hungary). Jdsika was the founder of the 
historic^ novel of his country. 

Jotiina (yO'tgnz; led., giant, devouRsr), in 
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northern mythology, immense giants and magi- 
cians who hud command over the |x)wen of 
nature, and lived in dark caves in their kingdom 
of Jotunheim, from which they waged perpetual 
war against the JRnr^ the bright gods of Val- 
halla. Originally they represented the destnte- 
^ tive forces in nature. They were cunning, 
malignant, versed in witchcratt., but not highly 
intelligent. 

Joubert, Barth^leiny Catherine, French gen- 
eral, born 1700, died 1700. The son of an 
advocate, Joul>ert was intended by his parents 
to follow his father's profession, and when he 
ran away to join the artillery, in 1784, he was 
immediately brought home, and eventually com- 
menced the study of law at Lyons and at Dijon. 
In 1701 he enlisted in a volunteer corps, where 
his comrades elected him eor}Miral and then 
sergeant, and he was promoted to a sub-lieu- 
tenancy in 1702. Ifis brilliant defence of a 
redoubt against a whole battalion when only 
thirty men of his garrison were left alive, and 
in which engagement h(‘ was miule prisoner by 
the Austrians, found him great favour in the 
eyes of Bonaparte, who, in 170.i, itiudc him a 
general of brigade. After his reU'osf' on parole, 
while serving under Augcrcuii in 1700, he beeatne 
a general of division, and in Jan., 1700, he was 
made commander- in-chief. He fell among the 
first, mortally wounded, ut the battle of Novi, 
5th Aug., 1700. 

Joubert, Petrus Jacobus, South African 
general, liorn in the Cape Colony in 1804, and 
died at Pretoria on 28th March, lOtKI. lie re- 
moved to the Trans void, where he beeame 
member of the Volksraad and then Attome> 
General. During the first British annexation o. 
the Transvaal he refused to hold olllee, and 
played a great part in ilic agitation that led to 
the war of 1880, when he became eoinmundant- 
general of the Boer army. In 1803 and again in 
1808 he unsuccessfully opposed Krugen in the 
presidential elections. lie was corniiiandaiit- 
general in the second Boer War till his death. 

Jouffroy (zho-frwtt), Ththidon? Simon, a 
French philosopher, bom in 1790, died at Paris 
in 1842. lie was educated at the C>>llegcs of 
Pontaiiier and Dijon, and then studied under 
Victor Cousin. In 1817 he became a doctor of 
p hil osophy, and held the fiosition of professor 
of phil osophy in different colleges and normal 
schools; taught for some years in the College 
de France, and became a member of the Academy. 
In philoBOphy Jouffroy was mainly a follower of 
the Scottish school of Reid and Stewart, some 
of whose works be translated into French. Ills 
own principal works are Milangeit Philosophiqw 
and CouTB tTEBtMHque. As an original thinker 
Jouffroy has no claim either to profundity or 
inielleatual brillianc^i but he bad a talent for 
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fxipiilar exposition, and followed prudent lines 
of s|weulation. 

Joule, James Prescniit, celebrated English 
physicist, born at Salford 1818, died 1880. Ills 
name is associated with some of tlie most ini- 
{Kirtant facts of physical science, and every 
student of natural philosophy Is fhmiliar with 
Jouif's Mechmicid Kt/uivaieni of Heat (usually 
denotcHi by the letter J), Joule's Lmv of Heating 
ill an electric circuit, Jwslc's Law in Ihcriiiody- 
iiamiiv, and the unit fif oncigy called the Joule, 
llis distH»very of the law of heating in an electric 
conductor, vi*. that the heat evolved in a given 
time is pro|)ortionnl to the rcsisianee of the con- 
ductor, multiplied by the square of the current, 
was nnnoiinertl in 18‘M1. At the meeting of the 
British Assoeiation in 1843 he road a paficr On 
the Calorific Effects of Magnetic Electricity and 
the Mechanical yalue of 1 1 cat, hut his remarkable 
results attracted little attention. Even at the 
1847 iiiet'ting, when he returned to the siihjeet, 
his iH>mmunication wmild again have fallen lint, 
had not a young man of twenty-three risen 
among the audience and declared his rinphatir 
opinion that Joule hail brought before them **a 
great truth, and a great diHec»very, and a most 
iin|Mirtunt iiieaMUremcnt **. The young iiinn was 
William Thomson, aftcniards I^>rd Kelvin. It 
was years after this, *u»wever, before Joule's 
views and results, (»f I' ondational value though 
they are in modern iiiechaniciil, cleetrieul, and 
chemical science, came to be generally accepted 
by physicists and engineers. 

.Foiile's final result was that ** the quantity of 
bent capable of increasing the temperature of 
a |M>uiid of water (weighed in vacuo, and taken 
at iMitwccn 55® and flO® F.) by 1® F. rccpiircs for 
its evolution the cx|H:ndiliirc of a nieehanieul 
forc’c represented by the fall of 772 lb. ihnmgli 
the space of 1 foot". This value for the con- 
stant .1 was not im|}n»ved upon for nearly thirty 
years. The nuiniKrr at present acc*eptcd is 77H, 
instead of 772 (see lleot; Kaye and Laby, 
Physical and Chemical I'onstants), 

Joule held no academic |M>Ht, and carried out 
his ex|>eriincntH in his private lalsirutory. lie 
w*as elected a Fellow of the lioyal Soc'iHy in 
1850. He was awarded the Uoyal Mcxlal of the 
S<Kacty for 1852, and the Copley Medal in 1800. 
Ill 1878 he was granted a Civil List ficnsion of 
£200. llis scientific paficrs (2 vols.) were pub- 
lished in 1885 and 1887. 

Jourdan (zhdr-dtto), Jean Baptiste, (k>uni, 
marshal and peer of France, bom 1702, died 
1833. lie distinguisbexi himself under 1)u- 
mouricz, was made a general of division in 1793, 
defeated the Austrians at Wattignies and at 
Fleunis, drove them beyond the lihine, and took 
the fortreis of Luxembourg, but was defeated 
at HOchst, and again at Wfirzburg (1790). In 
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1799, the llirectoiy liaving given hini the ooin- 
niancl of the army on the Danulx;, he crossed the 
Rhine at Basel, but was encountered by the 
Archduke Charles, who completely defeated him 
at Stockach. Jn 1908 he became a member of 
the benate, and in 1804, on the establishment of 
the Empire, obtained the rank of marshal, tlie 
title of count, and a seat in the Council of State. 
After the Ucstoratiun he was raised to the 
peerage, lie entered with spirit into the Revolu- 
tion of 1880. His works include Mimoirea pour 
servir d VhUUnre de la campagne de 1796, and 
OpgraHona de VArmie du Danube, 

Journalism has of lute become of increasingly 
great importance. This is the direct result of 
ftree education, which has made the reading 
public limitless, and is increasing the numlicr 
of writers to an extraordinary extent. Every- 
body reads nowadays, and alfnost everybody is 
encouraged to write. There are newspa^jers for 
the nursery, magazines for elementary school 
children, reviews, iictitm and other |)eriodi(ml6 
for boys and girls, so that by the time youth is 
reachcHl the tendency to criticism has reac^hed 
the cynical stage, and the satiated taste needs 
to l)c daily stimulated by appeals to the sen- 
sational, the unusual, luid the piquant. The 
output of those journals which eater for im- 
pressionable young people with stories and 
articles of an exciting and highly imaginative 
character has reacheci enonnoiis magnitude in 
rectml years, and the desire to reach tlie same 
vast reading public, which docs not think for 
itself, but avidly devours all that is put before 
it in a form to stimulate interest and expectation 
by a <iirect apfical to the scmiscs, has completely 
transformed the character of the majority of 
the tiewspuponi, and has afTected all but a 
few of the staid reviews and pcrio<licals. The 
greater portion of tlie press of to-day, from the 
daily newspapers to the wef.'icly and even 
monthly publications, make no pretensions to 
supply anything more than ephemeral matter. 
To this is added the keen desire to appeal to the 
laigest possible public by offering it far more 
than a record of events. Specud features are 
organized — * stunts * is a tenn, conveying a 
ivrtaiii amount of contempt, that is applied to 
them — and pursued with sldll, ingenuity, and 
relentlessness to gain a particular end. That 
goal may be mere increased circulation, but it 
may also be a ruthless desire to score over a 
rit'al, secure the duunissal of a Cabinet minister 
or public servant, bring about a fiarticular 
political or so<'.ial policy, or exTn lure the {teople 
to wear a particular style of hat, or eat a spedal 
kind of bread. A ncwspapcT or periodical will 
flrankly seek exert imwer in many and varied 
directions, and will siibseqiiently boast of its 
acliievemeut with perfect candour. Prize com- 


petitions are a common feature, with rewards 
rumung frequently to enormous sums; other 
devices are adopt^ to secure large circulations, 
the most popular being an all-embracing in- 
surance scheme. These, with iUustrations com- 
prising cartoons and photographs of eventg that 
happened but an hour or two back, together 
with pictures specially designed to interest very 
young childrcm, women's and mogazine pages, 
and learned and humorous articles, are regular 
features of the most staid daily newspapers. As 
a consequence the press appears to dominate 
all life; it is no longer content to reflect public 
opinion and to criticize; it seeks to guide, or 
to dictate. Judging by the circulations and by 
the preference of the advertisers, this is what 
the majority of the public demands. At the same 
time, the public Ims become a more outspoken 
critic. The press to-day, generally speaking, 
docs not command the respect that it formerly 
enjoyed. New'spapers are at times openly con- 
demned, and c*opics publicly burned, as a protest 
against a particular * stunt *, and the contempt 
with which the press as an institution and 
jotiniulism us a profession has been treated has 
lieeome painfully marked of late years. It has 
indeed become an established feature of public 
life for all types of r>eoplc, from Cabinet ministers 
to street-comer tub-thumpers, to hold up the 
press to opprobrium on the sUglitest, or on no, 
pretext — a most undignified form of reproach, 
inasmuch as the tendency to seek pi'blicity 
Uirough the press is patent. Abuse of the presg, 
whether it l>c by a sensitive member of Parlia- 
ment, or an actress w'ho demands praise at all 
times, has frequently led to absurd feuds, from 
wliich the only conclusion to be drawn is that all 
classes of the people expect nowadays that the 
press shall be subservient to them and sliall not 
dare to disapprove of anything any fierson deems 
it correct to do. The power of the press, as the 
great medium of public censorship, is thereby 
seriously undermined, but it is stffl great, and, 
generally speaking, exercised with a high sense 
of responsibility and from a broad-minded 
standpoint. Side by side with the disfavour 
into which journalism has unfortunately fallen 
exists a curious and naive faith in it on the part 
of many persons, not all simple-minded, nor 
confined to the Im educated cloakes. The lust 
for the power in the hands of the press is re- 
sponsible for the oeaseleas efforts of individuals 
and organizations to maintain their own papers; 
but the immensely increased cost of production, 
coupled with the fierce competition, makes 
journalise enterprise extremely hazardous, and 
the mortality among newspapers and periodicab 
is heavy. Laigefy to combat these c o nd iti oas, 
several ooncems have been created, each 
controUing a number of new^Mipers and cUmt 
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publications. Lord Northclilfc b at the head of 
the greatest of these combines, and controls an 
immense number of periodicals; other firms 
own several provincial newspapers, and the 
power In the hands of one laige controller is 
therefore considerable, and not unappreciated by 
|tatesmen who seek to utilize it. 

On journalism as a profession the effects have 
been various. The practice of journalism has 
been speeded up to such an extent that the old- 
Ihshioned easy-going * Bohemian ’ is becoming 
a figure of the past; youth and vigour and a 
highly-developed sharpness, tui instinct which 
is bluntly termed * a nose for news * and for 
what the public wants, are the essentials for 
success. Pay is higher for the favoured, and the 
National Union of Journalists has managed to 
f>btain a minimum wage for the rank ami file. 
The increase in the number of the powerfuh 
syndicates, however, limits the scope of the 
w'orkers, for such features os * London Letter \ 
&c., arc duplicated to several pajMirs. Still more 
serious to the professional journalist is the craze 
of many editors for names: an article is not 
judged on its merits, but on the popularity 
(which may be purely tcm|K)rary) of the writer. 
People of momentary notoriety are asked to 
write articles, not always on the subject tliat 
has brought them into the public eye, and are 
paid big sums for their contributions. Fre- 
quently they arc paid for their names only, the 
actual article being written by a journalist, 
sogietimcs us part of his ordinary duties. Out- 
siders are directly encouraged os a means of 
widening the area of supply, and indirectly 
stimulaUxl to effort by the high figure often 
given in payment for a small item which happens 
to have come along at a very opportune inoinent. 
The trained and cxficriciiccd journalist is, as a 
result, being reduced to the position of a mere 
hock, and lie is the most successful hack who 
can most quickly read up and write up the 
particular topic needed by the ruthless and 
exacting macUne of the daily press — a machine 
which practically never stops, for the work that 
goes to the making of a morning newspaper 
virtually covers all the twenty-four hours of 
the day, all the seven days of the week, and all 
the fifty-two weeks of the year. Schools and 
* correspondence * agencies for the training of 
journalists have sprung up In recent years, and 
women are entering the profession in increasing 
numbers. But journalism, except for the fi&voured 
few who may climise their own subjects and 
write in their own time, is a most exacting occu- 
pation, calling for cxceptiodal staying powers. 
See Nempapen; PeriodictUt. — ^Bibliookaphy: A. 
Andrews, Histori/ af BrUigh Joumaiismi A. E. 
BuU, Haw to Write for the Paperei M. Stark, 
The Ptdm ef the World: Fleet Street Memotoei 


M. L. Spencer, Setca Writing; H, Shnonis, The 
Street of ink; T. 11. S. Esoott, Maetere of JSnglM 
Joitmaliem; J. B. WilUaros, The Beginninge ef 
English Journalism. 

Jovia'nus, Flavius Claudius, Roman emperor, 
was originally captain of the houseliold troops 
of the Binperor Julian, whom he accompanied 
in the disastrous campaign against the Fefsians 
in wliich Julian lost his life (a.d. 8(18). After 
Julian's death he was proclaimed emperor by 
the troops, but could only extricate his army by 
ceding to the Persian monarch the five provinces 
beyond the Tigris, lie was found dead in his 
bed when on his way to Constantinople (864). 

Jowett, Benjamin, English scholar, master 
of Baliiol College, Oxford, born in 1817, died in 
1808. lie studied at Oxford, was elected to a 
fellowship ill 1888, and l>coame regius professor 
of Greek in 1855. In 1855 he published a Com- 
mentary on the Epistles of St. Va%U, In I860 
appearefi his Essay on the Interpretation of 
Scripture in the cn^lehratcd Essays and lieviewst 
for which he was tried on a diarge of heresy 
before the Clianctillor's court, but was acquitted.. 
In 1870 he )>ecamc master of Baliiol, and in 1871 
published his most iiii|M)rtaiit work, a traiis- 
iation of the Dialogues of Plato, He published 
transliitionB of Tliucydides (1881) and !.)}.» 
Politics of Aristotle (IMH.*). He was vkie-cb^iji- 
ccllor of the university fr^ni 1882 to 1866. 

Juan Feraan'dez, a grauji of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, m'* 40' k. by 80” w., bdonging 
to Chile, and forming a part of Valparaiso Pro- 
vince. The main island, Mas-k-Tierra (or * land- 
ward’), 18 miles long by 4 miles broad, is com- 
posed of rocks of volcanic origin and densely 
wcKxled, was diBC4)vcrecl by the Spanish Captain 
Fernandez In 1505, and has a good anchorage 
on its northern side. Alexander Selkirk, a 
Scottish seaman, was marooned here from 1704 
to 1700, and his story is said to have inspired 
l>cfoe’s Robinson (Jrusoe, Until 1018 the island 
was used as a Chilian penal settlement, and in 
1914 a wiicless station was established. Mos-ik 
Fuera (or ’ seaward *) Island is uninhabited, and 
Santa Clara or Goat Island, Ui the south-west, 
completes the group. 

Juarex (/»o*k-reth')f Benito Pablo, Presideiit 
of tlie Mexican Kcpubllo, born of Indian parent- 
age in 1806, died in 1872. Elected President in 
1801, he declared the suspension of public pay- 
ments for two years tr> Europeans, a step whi^ 
occasioned the Interfcrenoe of Britain, Spain, 
and France. Troops were lauded in Mexico in 
1862, but Britain and Spain retired, leaving 
Napofeon HI to carry out his views aloiie. The 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria came, on 
Napoleon’s inviution, to assume the throne, 
but Juarez, in spite of defSeats and kisses, con- 
tinned to head a resistonoe, and when Napcricoq^ 
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under prewturc fmni the Ariicrjcan Government, 
withdrew hU trfx>p8 in IHOfi, the Uepublicana 
carried all tM^fore tiicni. Maximilian wan cap- 
tured and Hhut, after a mock trial, on 10th June, 
1807, and .Juarez. wii» rc-electcd to the PrcHidcncy 
(1887), which he held till he died. 

Juba 1, a kiriK of Nuiiiidia and Mauritania 
in the first century ii.c. On the lircnkinf; out 
of the C'ivii War Juba fought ai^uinst (!u;8ar; 
but after Ium total defeat ut Tha|)NUM, lieing 
abandoned by hiM Hiibjeets, be slew hiniHclf, 40 
B.c. — Hih Hon, Juba II, was led in I'a'sariH 
triumph at Koine, was carefully ediieatcd, and, 
having gained the favour of Augustus, received 
in marriage the daughter of Antony and (1eo- 
patra, and was rcHtored to the kingdom of his 
father, 80 n.c., which some years after he ex- 
changed for Maiirituiiiii. He wrote a //is/onr/ of 
Rmne in Greek, a HiHlory of Arabia, treatises on 
the drama, painting, grammar, of which 
only fragmentM are extant, lie probably survived 
till A.i>. 18 or 10. 

Ju'bllec (lleb. jVJW, yoM, blast of a tnim|>et), 
II fcNlival of tile Jews, held every fiftieth year. 
During tliis year all slaves or captives were 
releaseil; all estutes wliii’li had Iwen Hold reverted 
to their original firoprietors or their <li*sc*enduntM; 
and tlie ground was allowed to lie rallow. It has 
iH'cn doulited whether the law of jubilci* was ever 
aetuully observed until after the return from the 
Habylonian exile, wlien, for a time ut least, it 
came into operation. 

In a Homan Catholic Jubilee w’os insti- 
tuted t»y l*(»pe Honiraec VIII, who issued a Hull 
granting plenary indulgence to all pilgrims who 
should visit Home tliat year and perform certain 
ec'rcmonies. The n*sult was a vast concourse of 
pilgrims, from whom the (liureh drew' so riiiieh 
profit that in C'lenient V'l deelarcMl a jubilee 
every fiftietfi year, tuid in tJ181> Urban VI every 
ihirty-third, and in 1470 Paul 11 every twenty- 
Ufth year. The Ueformntion, which interfered 
with the sole of indulgences, sensibly diminished 
U>tJi the eiithiisiiisrn and flic profits. The last 
jubilee was held w'ilh great [mriip by Leo XIII 
in 1000. The term jubilee is also applied to the 
liftieth anniversary of a great event, and the 
sixtieth anniversary is eulieti a difUj^ond jubilee^ 

JudsB'a, a term applied, after the return of the 
Jews from exile, to that part of Palestine bounded 
east by the Jordan and the Dead Sea, north by 
Samaria, west by the Mcditeirafiean, and south 
by Arabia lVira*a. Sec l^alesiine. 

Judas, siirimiiuHl Iticarioi, meaning, perliaps, 
the man of Kerioth, a village of Juda*a, was one 
of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus, and betrayed 
his Master inUi Uie hands of the Jewish priests 
for thirty pieces of silver. Remorse for his crime 
led him to suicide. The Cahiites, Cerinthians, and 
some oUicr bercUos held liini in great Veneration, 


believing that he alone saw the necessity for 
bringing about the fulfilment of prophecy and 
the atonement for humanity. Others have 
thought that his object was to oblige. his Master 
to use His miraculous power to defeat His enemies 
and establish the new earthly kingdom of the 
Mcssiali, in which Judas expected to have a high 
place. 

Judas, or Jude, brother of Janies, one of the 
Twelve Apostles. Matthew and Mark call him 
Thaddteun ttumamed LeMxeiis. Nothing is known 
of hiM life. By many he is considered the author 
of the Epistle of Jude, See Jude, Epistle of, 

Judas Tree (Cereis Siliquasirum), nat. ord. 
I^gtiminosa', is a native of the Levant, Spain, 
south of France, Italy, &c. It grows to the height 
of aUait 20 feet, with pale-green leaves and 
heiiiitiful pur|)le flowers, which arc eaten mixed 
•with salad or made into fritters. (\ canadensis, 
or red-lmd, another N)>ecies, growing in Canada 
and the United States, is smaller. 

Jude, Epistle of, one of the liooks of the 
New' Tt'stament. Hs cuiionieity wius questioned 
by the primitive ( hiireh, and often since. The’ 
Asiatic C hurches did not make use of it till the 
fourtii century, nor was it know’ii in the West 
till towards the <*lose of (he second. Its quotation 
from tlie apocryphal IxKik of Enoch raised a 
prejudice uguinst it, but it was eventually allowed 
to take Its place os a |)ortif»n (»f tbe sacreti canon. 
It is H paHstonutc denunciation of heretic's aiui 
futst* teachers, and bos binm supposed by some 
to l)c written l»y Judas the brother of dhc 
Saviour, and not by Judos the brother of James. 

Judge (Lat. judex), in the w'idcst sense one 
whose function it is to hear and decide causes 
and declare the law. In practux.*, how'cvcr, th 
term is not generally applied to itifigistrnte.s, 
justices of the peace, and other minor judicial 
functionaries. 

Judges of the superior courts are appointed 
by the Crown, but arc independent of it. They 
hold olTlcc for life or during good behaviour, and 
can be removed only on an address of both 
Houses of Parliament. Judges of the inferior 
(or county) courts arc nominated by the Lord 
Chancellor, and may be removed by him for 
misconduct. A judge of the High Court of 
Justice must have ten years* standing at 
the Bar, whilst a judge of the tourt of Apfieal 
must have l>een a barrister for fifteen years or 
a judge of the High Court for one year. Inferior 
judges are barristeni of at least seven years* 
standing. No Judge may sit In the House of 
Commons. 

In theory a Judge has no concern with the 
making of tbe law, which is the ftinction of the 
legislatttfe (q.v.), but in actual practice, espe- 
cially in lev advanced communities, there fte- 
quenUy arise questioiis for which thfi Jaw hat 
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made no provision, and the Judge is called upon 
to deienuinc them, llis decisions, especially if 
he is a superior judge, are followed in Allure 
cases, and indeed are binding on the lower 
courts, and consequently there results judge- 
nmde or * case ’ law. Frequently a judge has 
also to determine the facts of n case, but in 
England this Ainction is often ussigiitnl to a jury. 

Superior judges arc absolutely immune froiii 
the consequences of anything said or done by 
them in judicial proceedings. ** It is a principle 
of English law* that no action w'ill lie against a 
judge of one of the BUi)erior courts for a judicial 
act, though it be alleged to have bc<*n done 
maliciously and corruptly.’* Inferior judges are 
privileged provided they do not act in bad faith 
or beyond their jurisdiction. 

Generally, a judge must act when called on, 
but he may not do so if he has a |>crKonul interest 
in the case, unless it cannot be heard without 
him or the objection is (*om|M'tcntly waived. A 
common example of interest, object ion to which 
js usually waived, is where a Judge is a shart'- 
holder in a company which is a fiarty to an 
action brought licforc liiiiu St*c Judgnurnt; Jury: 
Justiciary Court; King's licnch; Sessim, Court 
qf; &c. 

Jud^e Advocate- General, an olliiial sub- 
ordinate to the Secretary of State for War, 
having an onico in liondoii, and advising the 
Crown upon all mutters of military law. Pn»- 
eceditigs ot all military eourts-niartial arc sub- 
mitt-CNl to him for confirmation, and he has thi; 
|K)wcr to annul, qiiiish, or revise any flnding or 
sentence wiiieh may not l>e legally in order. 
SulKirdinatc ofllcials form a eontuct lictw'ccn 
' )ndon and I lead-quarters of t'ominands on 
home establishment. Duticji of a similar nature 
\rc carried out for the Admiralty by a counsel 
nd judge-advocate of the fleet. 

Judges, Book of, a canonical liook of t.hc 
Old Testament, so called ))ceausc the g‘'^atr*r 
art of the narrative is occupied with the history 
of the judges who were raised up to deliver their 
cMHintrymcn from the oppressions of their neigh- 
bours. The tint chapter, although formally con- 
nected with the Book of Joshua by the opening 
sentence, evidently contains a separat4^ fKjrtion 
of the history .of the Isroclitish invosioii of 
Canaan, the ftrst settlement, indeed, west of the 
Jordan, in which the tribes of Judah and Simeon 
play a distinct part in the conquest. The Utli 
verse of the 2nd chapter again eonneets the work 
with the concluding part of the Book of Joshua, 
and in the chapters which follow the history of 
the nation is written from an ideal and fioctic 
(loint of view, which gives it unity, the judges 
being represented as siiooessivc rulers, although 
in most cases their history and influence were 
merely loSal. The third part of the book l>egins 


at chapter xvii, and has no Ibntud or dirouo- 
logical connection with what has gone l>eforc, 
and has sometiiiies hwn called an apfiendlx. 

Judgment, in law, tlie judicial detentiinaUoii 
and decision of u court in on action. It is either 
interWutory or lliuil. In the former cmc it is 
given only on sonic particular point or pro- 
ceeding, and d(N*s not coinplcte the ac^tion in tJic 
same way as the fliiol judgment, ufNin whic*li, 
unless it lie up|>calctl against, suM|)eiidiHl, or 
recant'd , cxct'iitioii may folltiw. On a jury trial 
tlie venliet of the jury prccctlcs the judgment, 
w'hich is bused on the verdict. Wliilst the term 
judgment applies only to the adjiidicnlioii of 
a court of law, the tcnii dccrct' Is employed to 
dcscTiU' the dctcrmiimtion of a caitsc by a court 
of equity.- IT. A. i\ Freeman, The Iauv of Jutlg- 
ments. 

Judgment-debt, in law, a debt s(*eured in 
the crtHlitor by u judge's ortier, and in n's|»eet 
of which be eiiti ill any time attach (be debtor's 
giMMis and ebalieiN, Siieh debts have the prt'f- 
ereiif'e of iK'ing paid in full, as eotiqmretl with 
Hitiiple cHifitruet tlrbls. 

Judicial C^ommittee of the Privy Council, 
an English tribunal for the disfioHal of ap|HMils 
from 1*010111111 and ceelt'siaNlieal esnirts. Tla* 
Jiitlleiiil (Vuiiinittee was establisbcd by an Ai l 
in amended in 1008, and 'lUlll. H 

fsinKiMs of inemlicrs of li** Privy Council who 
are or have lH*en jtidgcN m the htgbf'st tsnirU, 
iiielutling lilt! Ixird rbaiieellor, lord ehii'f-jiistiis's, 
judges, viee-ebaneelloni, iiinstrrs of the rolls, anti 
also judge's fnini the oversea Dominions, and 
two jiidgf'H versed in Indian law. 

Judicial Separation. In b^nglish law, by 
I •€• Dlvorre Act of judicial M'parutlon iniiy 
be obtainc'd, by either the biisbiiiid or the wife, 
on the ground of adultery, cruelty, or desertion 
without cause for two years and upwards, or 
by the wife, on eoiivletion of the husband of 
aggravated assault. With re*gard t«> eruclly, the 
conduct compliiinerl of nniHl Im; sueli as to eauM' 
" reiiSftnable lipprelicnsitMi of injury, physical or 
mental, if eolmbitat km lie resuiiif*rl Habitual 
druiikemicss may justify separation, os timy also 
liersistcnt abuse and violent language. A judicial 
separation pliux*s the wife in the |N»sition fif a 
feme sole during the eontiniiaifori of the separa- 
tion, and if she die trit4*state, her profN-rty is 
dealt with as if her husband were deiul. On the 
other Imnd, her husband is in tio way liable for 
her onntnirts or torts; but if be has lioen onlered 
by the court U% pay her alimony, be will lie liable 
for necessaries sufipItCHl to her if he have failed 
to f>ay her alimony. Of course, sincie the itiar- 
riage is not dissolvetl, neither of them can marry 
again during the life of the other, judicial separa- 
tion being merely divorce a mensa et thoro (from 
board and bed ), asdJstingUfshcd from a full divorce 
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a vinculo malrimmii (from the l>oncl of mar- 
riage). lit Sctollaiid the law is very similar. The 
grounds of separation are adultery and cruelty, 
and condonation or forgiveiidw is a good defence. 

Judith, widow of Manasses, a Jewish heroine 
of great beauty, virtue, cxiuragc, and piety, 
whose history is given in the a|K)cryphal book 
which liears her name, the author and age of 
which are unknown. Judith is represent^ as 
going out to the tent of lloloferiics, an Assyrian 
general who was U^sieging Hethuliu, the city in 
which she lived, ciiamiing him with her beauty, 
and taking advantage of the admission to his 
tent thus nff(»rded to her, to ctit off his head with 
his own sword while he slept. 

Juel (yu'el), Niels, a banish admiral, honi 
in 1020 at Copenhagen, died Hth April, 1007. 
He served in the Dutch niiv> under Tminp and 
Dc Uuyter against the Knglish and the Moors 
of llarbary, enteri^d the Danish service in 1050, 
was made admiral, to<ik the Island of (Gothland 
from I he SwihIcs in 1070, and defeated them the 
following year in the famous sea-fight in the Jhiy 
of Kjogc. 

Juggernaut, a c*orrtiption of ih<* Skt. Jofi- 
annAiha (jrig-an-iUiCfiu; * I.<ird of the World'), 
the name given to the Indian god Krishna, the 
eighth iiK'uriuition of Vishnu, and to a very 
celebrated idol of this deity in a temple s()ccially 
dedicated to Juggernaut at Curi, the modem 
provin(H*N of llehar and Orissa, on the Hay of 
Ilengal. It is a very rudely-(*ut wooden image, 
having the iKHly red, the face black, and the 
ariiiN gilt; the mouth is open and blood -red; 
the eyes arc formed of precious stones. It is 
etivered with itiognilicent vestments and scotc<l 
U|MYn a throne between two otliera -his brother 
Dala-Haina and his sister Subhndru, coloured 
reN|)cctively white and black, (ilreat numbers 
of pilgrims, soiiict {nit's a hundretl thousand, at 
the time of the festivals of Juggernaut, iisseitible 
fh>m all qiiurters of India to pay their devotions 
at his shrine. On these oecosioiui the idol is 
mounted on a huge car resting on sixteen wheels, 
which is drawn by the pilgrims; and foniicrly, 
it is said, people were wont to throw tliemselves 
under tlic whet'Is, to be crushed to death, be- 
lieving that they would thus iini\jicdiatcly enter 
heaven. These rc'ligious suicules have made the 
name of Juggernaut famous in the Western 
World. The practice, how'cvei, is now of rare 
cKviirrciiee; and indeed competent authorities 
maintain that siieli deaths were always acci- 
dental.—- t'f. Sir W. \V. Ilunlcr, Orissii. 

Jugtanda'cea, the walnut tTihe, a natural 
onler of dic'ot> ledonoiis plants, cliieffy found in 
North America. They ore trees with alternate 
pinnate stipulate leaves, ami unisexual ffowets, 
the mates in catkins, the females in terminal 
clusters or loose raeenws. Besides ihc walnut 


the order includes the butter-nut and hickory, 

Jugur'tha, a king of Nuinidia, a natural son 
of MastanabaJ. Mieipsa, his father's brother, and 
King of Numidia after Massinissa (140 b.c.), 
adopted him, and brought him up with his own 
sons, Adhcrbal and Hiem|)sal. Mieipsa did his 
best to conciliate liim, and declared him joint 
heir to the crown with his two sons. But after 
the death of Mieipsa, Jugurtlui had lliempsal 
murdered and drove Adhcrlwl from the countiy. 
Adhcrbal appealed to Home, and after several 
Homan ex|>cditionB into Nuinidia, Jugurtha was 
captured (10f> b.c.), led in the triumph of Marius 
at Home, and finally thrown into a dungeon, 
where he was starved to death. 

Jujube, the popular name of a genus of spiny 
and deciduous shrulis or small trees, genus 
Zizyphus, nat. nrd. Hhamnac'ca?. The species 
' arc numerous, and of several the fruit, which 
is blnod-rc'd or salTroii-eulourcd with a sweet 
granular [>ulp, is wholesome and pleasant tc» cut. 
The eomnioii jujube (Z. vulf^dris) is a native of 
Syria, from wliieh it was introdiUH'd into Kurofic* 
The fruit is dried, and forms an article of com- 
meriK*. Z. Lotus, whieli sonic Ix'lievc to liavc 
given name to the ancient Lotophagi, or Lotus- 
eaters, mentioned by Homer {(Myssejf, ix, 84), 
a shrub 2 or l\ feet high, is a native of IVrsia and 
the north of .Afriiui. Z. spina Christi, or Christ's 
Thorn, is said to have furnished the branches 
of which our Saviour's crawn of thorns was 
made. — ^Thc name jujube is also given to n 
confection made of gum-urubic or gclaffne, 
sw'cetcned and flavoured so os to resemble the 
jujulic fruit. 

Jvjuy (/i\ph6'i), a town of the Argentine 
Hepublic, capital of a province of same name, 
is situated in the Hio Grande, was founded in 
1592, and carries on an active trade with Chile 
and Bolivia. Pop. (KXK). — ^The province has an 
area of 19,(KX) sq. miles, and a pop. of 70,000. 

Julia, the only child of the Emperor Augustus, 
was his daughter by his second wife Scribonia, 
and was bom 00 b.c. She was flnt married (25 
B.C.) to her cousin, the young Moroellus, and 
afterwards to Marcus Vipsaniua Agrippa, to 
whom she bore three sons and two daughters. 
On Agrippa's death, in 12 b.c., she was married 
to Tiberius, who left her on ^moount of her 
licentiousness. Augustus banished her to Pan- 
dataria, a desolate island on the coast of Cam- 
pania, ulUiiuiiely allowing her to live in Rhegium. 
After the death of the emperor, Tiberius treated 
her wHli great severity. Slie died a.i>. 14, in 
poverty and distress. Her son Agrippa bod been 
put to death by Tiberius shortly before. 

Julian, Flavius Claudins Julkmns, a Roman 
emperai^ whom eocksiasUcal writers have sor- 
named the ApoMaU^ son of Julhis Constantius 
(brother of Constantine the Great), was bom 
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at Constantinople ITUi Nov., 831. Wlicn hardly 
six years old, his father and several memU^rs 
of his family were murdered by the soldiers of 
his cousin, the Ktnperor Constantins. Me w*as 
brought up in the Christian religion, but l^eing 
fond of literature and philosophy, lie turnetl away 
f(oin the gloomy piety and rude useetieism of 
his teachers to the cheerfulness of the old Greek 
philosophers. At the age of twenty he was a 
pagan at heart and a disbeliever in the divine 
origin of Christianity. Tlie Emperor Constantins 
allowed him to go to Athens, where he gave 
himself up to philosophical pursuits aiul eiii* 
braced paganism. Having received command 
of an army against the Germans, he defeated 
them at Strasbourg, and dn>ve them lieyond 
the Hliifie. I fe ulsci displayed great talent as an 
administrator in Gaul. The emperor now lieeume 
jealous of Julian, and reenlled his Ijc'st litM^pst 
under pretence that he wanted to employ tliem 
against the Persians. This order caused a 
reliellioii among the soldiers, who proelainted 
their leader Julian einpemr in Murelt, 8(M), In 
'spite of his own resistance, ('onstantius prcfmrcd 
to proceed against him. but soon after ciie<l, and 
Julian was generally recognized us em^ieror. 
He began by putting a stop to many abuses, and 
limiting the splendour of his court, and was tlius 
able to remit to the fieople the fifth )>art of nil 
their taxes. He souglit restore tlie licathen 
worsliip in all its splendour, and on that account 
opposed Christianity ns much as was in his 
po^r, without, however, persecuting the Chris- 
tians themselves. He even sought to fiilHify the 
words of Christ by rebuilding the Jewish temple. 
In 86:1 he headed an expedition against tlie Per- 
sians, and took several citiem, but was mortally 
wounded 2Ath June, 803. He was an alilc ruler, 
and hod also a reputation us an author. Some 
of his works have come down to us, including 
speeches, letters, and satirical pieces; the latter 
are distinguished for wit and humour. He wrote 
also a work against the Ciiristian religion, of 
w'hich we have yet some extracts. There is an 
^nglish translation of his works in the Ikihn 
Library, and another in the Ixicb Classical 
Library. — Biblioobaphy: G. Negri, Jtdian the 
ApoataUx A. Gardner, Julian^ PhiUmpher and 
Emperor (Heroes of the Nations Series). 

JuUen (zhoM^-an), Stanislas-Aignan, the 
leading Chinese scholar of his day, was bom at 
Orleans 1799, and died In 1878. Possessed of 
an extraordinary linguistic faculty, he taught 
himself Greek, b^lish, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and German, and in 1828 commenced the 
study of Chinese under Aberiltousat, At the 
end of twelve months he published a Latin 
translaiion of the phUosopber Mencius. Hence- 
forth andent and modem Chinese, Manichu, 
the Mongolian tongues, and sulisequently San- 


skrit, were the subjects of his exact and profound 
study. In 1832 he l>ename professor of Chinese 
at the College de Fninix*: librarian at the Btb> 
lioth^uc Natioimle, 1889; president of the 
<t>llege, 1855: <H>mmander of the l^cgion of 
Honour, 1883. His most important work was 
entitled des Pilerina bouddhialea (Paris, 

1858-41). Among his otlier works are: InduaHiea 
anciennea et mottemea de CEmpirf chinoia (1869), 
and Syntajte nouvelle de la tongue rhinoiae (1869), 

Julius, the name of three Pofies. — Julius L 
liorn in Home, ehtuaMi Po|>e in a.d. 887, died In 
852. He summoned a eouneil which appmvni hJs 
conduct in suNtaining Athaiiiuius in his contest 
against tlie Arlans in 842. — Jullua 11 (Giuliano 
della Hovere). w^as elevated by his uncle, Sixtus 
IV, t<i the rank of a liishop and cardinal, was 
apiminicd Papal legate bi France, in 156t*l wiw 
flcM'led Popr, iiihi died 1518. Immediately on 
iiin edevution to the Poritilleute he planned the 
complete re-cstiihliMhment of the Papal sover- 
eignly in its ancient territory, and the extinothm 
of foitdgii domination and innuriicc in Italy. 
liehjNing to attend Hie Coiineil of Pisa convened 
by the King of Fruiter, he In 1511 formed the 
* Holy I.efigiie \ to wliieli Spain, England, and 
Switzerlantl were parties. In 1512 lie made open 
war iigiiinst Ismis XII. The Fretieh dtdeiit<*«i 
the Papal army near Hu'. enna, hut wen* s«M>n 
after driven out of ltul\ . He is considereil one 
of the most immoral of me Popes, but was a 
far-sighU^d and patriot ie sovereign, and a lilierul 
and jiidieiouB patron of art and literature.- -- 
Julius III (Giovanni Maria del Monte), a Homan 
of low hirtli, was ninile eanlinal by Potil 111 in 
1586, tor>k an aetive part in the (!4iunril of Trt*nt 
. H Papal legale, was elected Pu|h* in 1 550, and 
ill the following year reopened the C'youneil of 
Trent, whiidi iiad l>cf*n Hiispendrd for upwards 
of two years. He endeavoured bi efTret a union 
with the Nestorians, and c*omniiHsioned ('arrlinal 
Pole lf> organize, in mnjiinetion with Mary, the 
reunion of England witli Home. He died in 
155.5.' Hiiii.io«aAriiY: L. Pastor, iliatory of l/ie 
Popes; .M. Creighton, Jiiatary of the Papacy. 

July', the seventh month in the Christian 
calendar, having tliirty-one days. In tlie Homan 
year it Isirc the name of QuintUia^ as originally 
the Ofth month. Its change of name to Juliua 
was in honour of .Julius Cwsar, wlui was Ixirn 
on the 12th of the month. It was callcxl f/rg- 
tmmafh and Maedmmaih by tlie Anglo-Saxons. 

Jumllla (56-m8Py8), a town of Murcia, Spain, 
and the terminus of the Alicante- Valencia- Jumilla 
llaihray . It has exports of esparto, cloth, wines, 
and oil. Pop. 17,500. 

Jum'nfl, a river of India, which rises in the 
Himalaya, in the native state of Garhwal, near 
Jumnotri, at the height of 10,849 feet. It flowi 
in its upper course in a generally south-west dirco- 
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tion, t lien to thcHoiith-castward, and» passing 

the cities of Delhi »n<l Agra, fulls into the Ganges 
at Pruyfigii, * the plmr of sucrifico *, now known 
as Allaliuhadp after a course of KOO riiih^. Sonic 
trade is carried on hy in<;uns of clumsy ImrqtU's. 
Two iiii|M>rtanl irrigation works- the JuiiinH 
Kasterri and the .liiinnu \Vcst«‘rn Cuimls — derive 
.their siipjily of water from this river. The fonner 
is 1(10 miles king, and irrigates alKiiit 250,(MN> 
acres annually; (he latter has u length of 4.TI 
tiiilcN, and irrigates tin an average alsmt OIMI.OUO 
acres. 

Jfumping-hare {PtdfteH vaffer), a leaping 
roflt*nt found in South Afrit'a, and so naiiied 
from its general n'seiiililance to a hare, anti its 
jumping iikmIc of pnigrt'ssion, nermsiluted hy 
the elongated nature of the liintl legs. It is the 
type of a spc<‘iul family (IVdctida*) allied to the 
jcriioiis. 

Jumping - mouse (Zoyuis hudmnianus) is 
ftiiintl in Labrador iind North America generally, 
lull is cHiieeiully an iiiliahitant of the fur terri- 
tories. It ladongH tt) the saiiie family im the 
Jerlsia (tpv.). 

Juna'garh, native state tif Gujerat, n<iiiibay 
Pn^sidency, India; urea, stp miles. The 

Niirfut'c is generally level, hut rises on the (lirnar 
Hills to aooo feet. Irrigatitiii is extensively 
retpiired for agricultural piirpoKcs. The nawah 
or ruler pays trihut e htith to the Dritish 
(hivernnietit and to the (Suck war of llar<Mta. 
l*<ip. 401,120. The capital, Junnfiarh^ situated 
under the (drnar and Datur Hills, is one of 
the most picturesc|Ue cities in India, and ctiii- 
tains some old liiiddliist caves. Pop. O.'i.llO. 

Jun'cew, or Juncu'cese, the ruNh order, a 
Kiiiall natural order of inonocMtylcdons, s<i named 
from the typical genus Juiicus. It is principally 
coin|Mised of obscure herhaceou.s plants with 
brown or green gliiniuc<*ous hcxandroiis (lowers, 
the fierianth lioing in two series, us in Liliacva', 
hut ealyeine instead of |Hdaloid. Some of them, 
as the common rush, are employed for making 
mats, ehair-lMitioms, and linioms. 

June (Lat. Junius), the sixth month in the 
Christian ealendar. It eonsistcHl originally of 
twenty-six days, to whieh it is said Homtiliis 
nddtHi four, and from whieh Nuina took away 
one. Julius ('tesar .again lengthened it to thirty 
days, and it has ever sinee remained unaltered, 
.lime was called Serr^monuih (drj^ month) by the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

•luneau, the eapital of Ala.ska since 1006, on 
the (■astineau Channel, aiul on the route to 
Kkmdike: the centre of a considerable trade 
in an im(K>rtant mining and fishing district. 
It was founded about 1866. Pop. 3800. 

Jungi Carl Gustav, Swiss scientist, native of 
ZOrleh, associated with Freud (q.v.) in the 
theory and early develi.^imient of Um* s^'sU^m for 


the analysis of mental processes known os 
psycho-anal}^^. A difference of opinion ended 
in an open rupture*, and Jung sulisec{iiently 
returned to Ziiricdi, w'here he founded a school 
of |>8yehothcrapy. His works include Studies in 
Word Association (1018). 

Jungermanniacess, or Jungermannialea, g 
large family of Liverworts. Most of them have 
distinct leaves. They inhabit the trunks of trees 
or damp earth, in cool moist climates. 

Jungfrau (yqngfrc»ii; ^ Maiden *), a snow-elod 
iiiouiituin (Hnik of Switzerland, in the Bernese 
OlM^rland, on the frontier of the cantons of Bern 
and Valais. It is one of the nK»st iiiagnifi(*ent 
of the Swiss incnintains (height, i:i,67U feel), 
and was first ascended in 1811. The asc^ent may 
now l>e made by railway and lift. 

Jungle (jung'gl; Hind, jangal, w'fistc land, 
•dcsi*rt), pn)|>erly an Indian term applied to a 
deKc*rt and uneiiltivated region w'liether covered 
with wockI and dense vegetation or not, but in 
Kiiglisb it is applied to land covered with forest 
trees, thick itnj>enrt ruble brusliwood, or any 
coarse rank vegetation. ' 

Jungle -fever. Sec Tropical IHscases, 

Jungle-fowl, a name given to four s]>ccios of 
.Asiatic birds of the same genus us the domestic 
fowl, whieh is believed to l>c derived from one 
or other of them. Most probably the honour 
Ulongs to the red jungle- fowl {Callus /rrm- 
gineus), which resc^tiibles the game breeds on a 
small scale, and ranges from North-KasL and 
C'eiitral India to the Hast liulic*s and Philippines. 
The grey jungle- fowl {C, sonnerati) is native to 
.Southern, Central, and Western India; I<afay- 
ette's jungle-fowl (C. /ajofiettii), with a yellow 
(Hunh edged with red, is indigenous to Oylon; 
iiiul C, variiis inhabits Java, I^cjmliok, and 
Flores, 

Junin (luVn^n'), a department of Peru, em- 
bracing the wildest parts of the Cordilleras; area, 
about 23,347 sq. miles; pop. 304,303. 

Ju'nlper, the name of hardy exogenous ever- 
green trees and shrulis of the genus Jiinip^rus, 
chiefly natives of the northern parts of the world. 
They lielong to the nat. ord. Conifero*, group 
Gyninospcirncor. About twenty species are 
known, the most important of which are the 

commiinis, J, sabina, or savin, J. virginUtna, 
and J. bermudUina, J. commUniSf or common 
juniper, is a common bush growing wild in all 
the northern parts of Kurope, and abundant on 
the mountains of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and on low ground in the northern parts. The 
berries require two years come to maturity, 
when they assume a bluish-black colour. They 
arc used extensively in Holland in the prepara- 
tion of gin, which owes its characteristic flavour 
to them. They yield an essential oil, which is 
a powerfkil diuretic. J. soMna, or sAvin, also 
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yickb a powerftil diuretic, and an oil wliieli iit a 
local irritant. J. virginidna and J. btrmudidna 
are trees. The former is the common nnl tHniar 
of North America; the latter is known as Her- 



I . Branch of Juniper (Junipfrus eommanis), ihowina 
bcrry-lik« conct. 2, Lonsitudinal aection M cone. 
3, Female flower. 


miida cerlar. Ruth yield a w<mkI mod in eiihinet* 
making and In the manufacture of fK^ncils. 

Ju'nius, a signature attached to a famous 
series of wventy letters on public* afTiiirs whi(*h 
first appeared in Thr Public AdiyerliHcr, u l^>ndon 
paper published by WcMKlfall, from which they 
were copied into most of the other journals of 
th^time. The earliest is dated 2lHt .Ian., 1709; 
the lust, 21st .Tan., 1772, After they were eoin- 
pleted they were <f»llectc<l and puhlis}u;d by 
II. S. WcMMlfall, with a dedication txi the Rngiish 
nation and a preface by the author. Other 
letters l>caring the same eharaet4^risties, hut 
having different signatures, appeared In'tweeii 
28th April. 1707, and 12th May, 1772, and arc- 
given in the younger VVoodfail’s edition ns the 
Miscellaneou* LetUra. This edition was piihlislied 
in 1812 in three vols., and included .Tuniiis's 
private letters to Mr. U. S, Woodfall, and a 
preliminary essay by Dr, J. Mason (^xxl. An 
enlarged and improved edition was published 
in Bohn's Standard LU/r ary ^ edited by John Wade, 
with an essay by the editor in favour of the 
claims of Sir PhUip Francis to the authorship. 
Although such dn interval has elajMcd since the 
publication of these papers, Iheir authorship 
seems as far from being settled as ever. In 
seeking for a probable author of these letters 
the chief difficulty has been to find anyone who 
oomblned the knowledge, circumstances, dis- 
tinctive opinfons, and liteniry skill displayed 
Junius. Hesupported the court party against 
Amtfica» fovouied triennial Parliaments* and 
oppo^ the aboUtion of rvittrn boroughs. He 
was evkfontly well acquainted with court and 
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city polities, the management of public oRlecs, 
the private intriguem of the time, and if md a 
lawyer he had eoivsHterahle knowledge of law. 
B(*sides this, he set^ms to have lH*en a tiian of 
rank and fortune, for we find him writing to 
WcKHlfall: “ 1 am far alwve all pei^iniary views 
and he cxprt*KKly ntuiert<*d that, “My rank and 
fortune place me almve a tM>tnmon briln* With , 
tiiese eharaeteristics and this wide inforn\ation 
he iinitiHl a iKildness, vehemence, and mncsiiir 
which, eoinhined witii his epignunmalic and 
unsparing invivtive. r«*ndere<l him an obJiH*! of 
terokr to those whom he attacked. Public sus- 
picion at the time was fixed most strrmgly on 
Biirkt* anti VistNuint Siiekvillo. Rut Rurke denied 
the aiithoniiiip s|M>ntafif*oiisly io Dr. Johnson, 
and apart, from considerations dniwn from his 
teinpi'r, style, and turn of thinking, on several 
|MutilM Rurke and Junius weit* in din.*et opposi- 
tion to each other. That Vis(*ount Sa(^kvillc was 
the author n*ceiv€*fl considerable l>elicf at the 
time. His riuik, fortune, teint»rr, and talenU 
CHineur io make it probable, while the friends anci 
enetnk*s of Sac'kville ntid .liiniiis coincide. Yet 
the pnsd is far from (Hiiiijdcte in favour of this 
hy|)othcKiH. An attempi was also mode to show 
that Ixird Temple was the author, on the ground 
that the |M>lttical anti personal counc*e1ioiiH (•>' 
Jtiiiins and l^irtl Temjdc the same, and IhiH 
his talents, age, c^ireumst lou ■•»H,and style of writ ing 
and thinking renderni Lhc liyfioihesis probable. 
The itpiiiion that Sir Pliilt|> Kraneis (dietl 1818) 
was .liiiiiiis has l>een probably the most eoinmon. 
Si'c Franrla, »Vir Philip, The Iw-st edition of the 
Icltcrs is that alrciuiy nieiillnncd, by J. WimIc, 

Hiiii.ronnAeiiv: II. U. KranriH, Jmiim Uc* 
.rolled; J, Smith, Jutiiua (hivrilcd, 

Junlua, Fraticisciis, Diiteh sc-holar, Imrn 1.789, 
Iiv4-<i for alamt thirty years in Knghind, then in 
Holland, and dic-d at Windsor in 1977. Of Old- 
Knglish and the ancient (Jermanir literatures he 
had an extensive knowledge; he published 11 
glossary of Oothie {GloHaarium ChHhirwnt 1994-9), 
iind a work <»n Kiiglish etymology {Ktymohgicum 
Anglicanum), and left a valuable colleetiun at 
M.SS, He also wnde a work entitled I)e Pictura 
Vetrrum (1997). and piihlisluvl the first edition 
of the (kdliie (hisfa'ls of rifihis (1996). 

Junk (Mai. ajffrtg, jong^ ship), a llat-lxittomed 
ship, very seaworthy liui eliirnsy, tised by 
Chinese and Juptin(*se. It hcui a high forcx*aiftle 
and |NK>p, and ordinarily ihnx! rnosta of (*on- 
siderable height, each most lieing in one piece, 
with a lug-sail, generally of bamljoo splitji. 
The tmw is bluff, the stem full, and there is a 
very large rudder. The term junk Is applied by 
sailors tfy obsolete gear and to certain kinds of 
stored and salted meat. 

Juno, the principal Roman goddess, sister and 
wife of Jupiter; the equivalent of the Greek 
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Hera. She wan the queen of heaven, and under 
the name of Wc^'Kina <quc>en) was worcihipfied in 
Italy at an early fiericKl. She hort* the mtne 
relation hi women that Jupiter did to men. She 
waH ref^arded un the NfK*eial protectrcHH of what- 
ever WfiH eonner'ted with marrinf^e, and wonK^ti 
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from birth to death hn<l her ns ii tutelary jp^eniiis. 
She was also the ^(unrdian of the national tbianeeh, 
and a tenqile, whieh itintuined the mint, was 
ereeted to her under the nuine of Juno Moneta 
on the ("npitnline. See J/iTci. — Biiii.iooraphy; 
L. H. Furnell, CtiU/t nj the Greek Statee; Sir J. <i. 
Frazer, The Golden Hough. 

Junot (z)iii-m'^). Andochc, Due d*Abrnni6s, 
Marshal of Franee, was Ixirn in 1771, and died 
INI.'I. lie was int«nde<! for the liar, but on the 
outbreak of the Revolution Joiii4*d a volunteer 
battalion, ami at the siege of Tonkin, in 1798, 
he iNH'ame seendary to Napokxin, whom he 
aecHunpanied into Italy in 1790 and b^ypt in 
179S ns aidt«-de-eainp. In Kgypt he was advanceii 
to the rank of general of brigade. In 1800 he 
was made Conunandant of Faria, and he particu- 
larly distinguished himself at the battle, of Aus- 
terliu in 1808. In 1807 he was sent with an 
anny into Fortug al, and made his entry without 
opposition into Lisbon, his success being re- 
wanled with Uie title of Due d'Abnuit.dt, De- 
feated by the British at Vimiera, lie was obliged 
i4) sulanit to the humiliating Convention of 
Cintra, and to evacuate the occupied territory. 
Although he subsequently took part in the cam- 
paigns against Austria (1809). against Spain 


(1810), and against Russia (1812), he failed to 
retrieve his reputation, and fell into disfavour 
with NarK>leon. In 1818 be becanie insane, and 
c*onimittcd stiieklc by leaping from a window. The 
l)ueheN.sed'Abrant£*9 wrote voluminous Mi'niotres. 

Junta (Spanish, an assembly), in Spidn, a 
high Council of State. It was originally applic^ 
to an irrcgtilarly summoned As^ibly of the 
States, as distinguished from the Cortes or Par- 
liament regularly called together by the authority 
of the king. 

Jupatl Palm (ju*ph<t«'; Raphia tardigfira)^ a 
palm whieh grows on the rich alluvia! tide- 
witshed soil on the banks of the Ixiwer Amazon 
aiul Farii Rivers in Brazil. The tnmk is only 
8 or 8 feet high and 1 foot in diameter. The 
leaves rise nearly vertically fnun the trunk, 
Ix^ntling out on every side in gnieefii] eurvc*s, 
I forming a ;nagriineeiit plume 70 feet in height and 
40 fc'4d. in diameter. leaves have la^'n meiustired 
48 ami 50 fc^d long, and even these are not 'the 
largest, Tlic leaf-stolkH, which measure from 
12 to 16 feet in length, are used for a variety 
of pur(M)s«*H, us for the walls of houses, boskets; 
and iN)xes. An African species {R. Rujfia) yields 
flbrous filaments (raphia fibre), imported into 
Kuto|h^ for tying plants, Ac. See Raphia. 

Ju'piter, or Juppiter, the stiprerne deity of 
the Latin races in ancient Italy, tiie same us the 
Greek Zem, and (he Sanskrit dynus (which 
nicans the sky); the second part l>eing the same 
as the Latin pater, father. As the supreme deity 
•Tupiter rceeiveil from the Romans the titl(j of 
optimus maximum (licst greatest), and as the 
deity presiding over the sky he was considered 
os the originator of all the changes that took 
place in the sky. From him aefx>rdingly pro- 
ceeded rain, hail, and the thunderliolt, and he 
It woa that restored serenity to the sky after it 
hod lieen obscured by clouds. Hence the epithets 
of Pluvius (rainy), Tonans (thundering), Ac., 
were applied to him. The most oelcbrat^ of his 
temples was that on the CapitoUne Hill dedi- 
cated to him as Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
jointly with Juno and Minerva. He was repre- 
sented with a sceptre as symlmlical of his 
supreme authority. He maintained the sanctity 
of oaths; he was the guardian of all property; 
and every Roman was believed to be under his 
protection, and that of his cohaort .Iiino, the 
queen of heaven. White animals were offered 
up to him in sacrifice, his priests wore white 
caps, and his diariot was represented as drawn 
by four, white hones.— -BiiiLiOGEAPifY: L. R, 
Famell, CuUa of the Greek' SlaUs; A. W, Cook, 
Zeitf , God of ike Sky* 

Jupltar is the Hugest planet of the solar 
system and the fifth (excludiiig the asteroids) 
in order of distance, revolving at a mean distanee 
ftom the sun of 488 millions of miles. In a period 
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of 11*86 years. Its equatorial diameter is about 
88,760' miles, and polar diameter about 82,800 
miles. Its volume is over ]:100 times the earthy 
but, Mug iiiiich less dense, it possesses only 818 
times the earUi’K mass. The planers equator is 
inclined only aliout 8° to the plane of its orbit. 
Jupiter's retinue of satellite's consists of (a) 
four principal satellites (1 to IV in order out* 
wards) and the tiny innermost satellite (V), all 
revolving practically in the eciuatorial plane 
(V revolves in about twelve hours; IV, which is 
over a million miles distant, in sixteen and twew 
third da>^); (6) VT and VII, about 7 luillinii miles 
distant, and revolving in about nine montlis 
(their orbits arc highly inclined, and are inler- 
lo(*ked like two links of a chain), (c) VIII and 
IX, over M million miles distant, and revolving 
• in about two years (their orbits also interlock, 
aiul in contrast to the other seven they travel 
in the retrognule dirc(*tioii). The four principal 
sat(*llites, which were discovered in 1610 by 
Galileo, present interesting pheiuimena of eclipses, 
transits, d:c.; Ill, and probaldy also IV, is 
Sliglitly larger than Mercury. Tlie other live, 
disc^overed between 1802 and 19M, are all very 
sniall bodies, IX l>eing estimated as some l.'S 
miles in diameter. 

Jupiter's surface is divided into a tiurulier of 
zones, by lielts punillel to its ec|utitor. Tlu^se are 
more or less )M*rnmnent charac^teristies, but show 
sliglit variations of form, colour, and intensity. 
SfKits and markings appear and disappear from 
time to time. The Great Hcd Spot, lying against 
a bay or hollow on the southern edge of the south 
equatorial Ixdt, has been a remarkably p<Tsisteiit 
feature, existing for nearly fifty years, or (M>NNibly 
iiiueli longer. The South Tropical Disturbance, 
in the south tropical zone, has been seen since 
1001, and stretches abc»ut lialf*way round the 
planet. These markings became nearly obliterated 
in 1019, apparently through overlying vaixnirs, 
as they subsequently recovered their proininenee. 
The equatorial zone, between the nortli and sodth 
equatorial belts, rotates in about nine hours 
fifty minutes. Beyond these lielts the iN*ri<xl is 
five to six minutes longer (see Sun ). It is evident 
that we do not sec any solid globe of Jupiter, but 
only the upper surface of a turbulent envelope 
of cloud* Tlie planet must be in a state of in* 
tense heat, and though no longer selMuminous, 
■till in a partially sun-like condition. 

Ju'ra, an island of Argyllsfiire, Scotland, one 
of the Inner Hebrides, separated from Islay by 
a strait 1} miles wide, having the whirlpool of 
CorryvTecken between K and the Island of 
*Scarba. Its general aspect is exeisedingly wild 
and rugged, and It is chiefly devoted to the 
rearing of cattle and to deer forests. A ferry 
connects Jura with the mainland. Pop. 448. 

Jura (sliQ-rg), a department in tlie east of 
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France, bordering on Switzerland; area, 1951 
sq. miles. A large part is covered by the Jura 
Mountains, and it is drnined by the Ain and the 
OigtKui. It is a groat dairying district, and 
Gruyfro cheese is extensively made, fnm, 
marble, and alabaster art; worked, and there art; 
also salt springs. Lons-le-Saunier Is the capital. 
Pop. 220,020. 

Jura, a chain of mountains in Central Kuro}ie, 
partly itelonging to Kraiiet;, |>artly to Switzerland, 
lietween w'hieh they fi»nii a natural barrier, 
extending from south-west to north-eost, and 
exhibiting a number of parallel ritlges* The 
greati^st lengUi is some 200 miles, from Belley 
in KrantT, de|>artment of Ain, to tlie hunks of 
the Rhine; and the greatest broodUi about 08 
miles, between tlie Lake of Geneva and the 
hanks of the Doiilis. Tlie principal geological 
» formation is the Jura limestone, with grc*en-iHUul, 
iMMoiigitig to the liower CrotaecHnis series. Stalac- 
tite caves are numerous. The two chief rivers 
whieii have their source in the chain are iMitli 
French- the Ain and the DouIm — and, de- 
scending from its western sIo|h;s, lielong to tlie 
basin of the UhOne. Its higlu;st |x>ints are C'r^t 
de lu Neige. Hc^eulet (or Reeiilet de Tlioiry), 
Mont Tendro, and la l>6le, the heights of whjih 
an* respec*tively 5665, 5645, 5515, and .5.506 feet. 

Juraaalc System, a system of strata in the 
Mniozoic group, between lie* Trlassie and tlie. 
Crctmxsnis, formerly dividid ui Britain into two 
sections, the Liassie below and the Oolitic* above. 
The tenn Dias has bec*oiiir adopted in various 
countries as a synonytii for the lowest of tlie thri*e 
scries now classed togeth(*r as Jurassic, from their 
development in the .liira Mountains. In («ermttny 
scries, ill iipwanl seciiiemr, are styled the 
HI, .’k, Brown, and Whito Jiirn. The Jurassic 
strata are well clevelop(*r| in Kiigland from the 
roust of l)onK*t to the rievelurid Hills of York- 
shire, fumiing tiu; low ground east of the 
Severn, the bold eseiirpirient of the (ViUwold 
Hills, the* promontory of Portland, and the pic- 
turesque cwuritry around Oxford. They are 
ooncx;alcd by Oetaecxius lieds on the east, but 
emerge again in the COte-d'Or area uIkivc Dijon 
and in the foldixJ masses of the Jiiras. The 
lithological variety of the strata, formed In a 
wann s(*a of no great depth, and their rk*hm*ss 
in fossil remains, have led to imfmrtant series of 
memoirs in most Kiircqiean languages, while 
the terrestrial JunumW, Mis of the Ontral 
United States have fiimishcd Marsh, Cope, and 
their Buceessors with a magniflcetit sequencer of 
vertebrate remains. The ocx;urrence of a deli- 
cately stratiflod limestone, the lithographic stone 
of Solnhofen and Bichstfttt in Northern Bavaria, 
in the Upfier Jurassic series has made known, 
in the form of casts, the soft parts of several 
extinct organisms, including the wings of flying 
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reptilf^M and the feathers of the earliest known 
bird. 

Tlie fauna of JuroMsif times showH a compara- 
tively rapid developnif'iit of that of the TrioMsie 
licdM of the Alpine ref^ioii. The braeiiir»|K»dH, no 
varied in l*ahr(»/,(»jc titiicN, are pnietic:ully re*- 
strirrted to the iiiodeni ty|N*M Tercbrulula and 
Hhyiielionella; but the niollusea are vciy varied. 



Map ahowing area occupied by Juraatic Strata in England. 


Ixm'cr Juraaaic (Liataic) ahaded heavy horiiontal linee; 

Middle and tapper /uraaaic (Oditic) dotted. 

eulmiimtiiiK in a wealth of ammonites, which 
liAvc been useil as aone-foNsils in facing the 
sulHiivisiiinH of the beds. The Ash still retained 
cartilaginous skeletons, and were mainly pro- 
tectwl by their hony .scaU^; the labyrintliodont 
Binphibiuiui of the Permian and Trios had, how- 
ever, passed away. The earth whm now given 
over to the reptiles, which spread their dominion 
over Uie land, the oct^an. and the air. The 
dinosaurs, which often assurneti a tdpodal gait. 
Attained eiK>rmous sixes, 100 feet ond more ia 
length, in the Aiiiericmi and Central AlHcon 
regions. (»iant forms are tmewd in the shore- 
deiKisits of Jurassic times in England. Allied 
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to these, the small Compsognathus, with bird- 
like features in its bone-stnieture. is found in 
the lithographic stone of Germany Hide by side 
with Arc‘h 2 eopt<*ryx, which links the reptiles 
with the ff^Htheml nu*e nf birds. The mamiiials 
rernaiiwd of humble ty|)e, inonotrcnies niid 
marsupials, if we may judge from remains that 
mostly consist of lower jaws and teeth. The 
flora included numerous conifers and e^’cods, 
but was twsontially cr^’ptoganuc or g\'mnos|)er- 
initus. The .lurassie i)eri<Mi, viewed tis a whole, 
has beem justly called the age of reptih*s. 

1‘he lieds in Knglnncl have providetl so fertile 
a Held for stratigraphers and jkula'ontolugists 
that it may be eonvenient to cite llieir Imind 
divUions in a table: 


tapper Jurassic. 


Middle JiiniNHic 


Lower Jurassic, 


I’urbcck (pa»SttRr>bcdB 

to Wculdcn). 

Port land tan. 

Kimmendtri' Clay. 

Oxfordian K oral Kagandthe 
undi'r)>ing fixiord Clay). 


flathonian. 

Inferior Oolite. 

Midford !>anda (link with 

Liiix). 


Cnper I.iaa. 
Middle l.iax. 
I xiwer Liaa. 


Ueds of Lower and Middle Junissic age in 
England eoiitain valuable st raffled ores of ifon, 
mainly formed by the substitiitiuii of iron Par- 
Imnate for limestone. The oolitic limestones of 
Hath and Portland ore vuluahic huildiiig-stones. 

Jurat, in English low, that portion t)f an 
afllduvit wldch narrates when, where, by whom, 
and in whose presence the oath was taken. Also, 
the title of the members of the Royal Court of 
JustK*e of Jersey and Guernsey. 

Jurisprudence. Juris prudeftiin among the 
Romans originally signified knowledge of the 
law as possessed by a practising lawyer at Koine. 
Later H took a much wider meaning, and came to 
be conceived of as a branch of philosophy. Thus 
Ulpian ill a well-known passage deflnra Juris- 
prudence as ** the knowledge of tilings human 
and divine, tlie science of the Just, and unjust **. 
The Romans had thus risen to the conception of 
jurisprudence as a science of legal principles 
not confined to one, but underlying the laws of 
all countries and constituting a law of nature. 
This fliniishcd an ideal standard or criterion by 
which tlie validity of actual laws could be deter- 
mined and their defects remedied. 

Similarly in modern popular phraseology we 
sornetimes And * Jurisprudence * pompously used 
in its original practical sense, as when we speak 
of the ^ Jurisprudence of France \ swhen the 
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simpler word ‘ law * would serve. But the term 
jurisprudence is more proiwrly restricted to the 
philosophic and scientillc investigation of legal 
systems, the science of philosophy c*oneerne<l 
with an examination of the principhrs which 
umlerlic tlie legal relatinnshi|)s of inankiiul iin<l 
|he legal rights and duties to wliicJi tliose rela- 
tionships give rise. The study of the science 
might l>e confined to the legal system of one 
country, but as it is dcsimble that the data 
should l>e as w ide as possible, it has usually Imh^ii 
undertaken from the |Kunt of view (»f coiiipiira- 
tive law. The legal systems of various (HHintries 
are examined in detail, and after a proix^ss of 
selection, coin|>arison, and classilieniion wt 
arrive indiietivcly at ocrtuiii univerHal priiieiples 
underlying the eoncrete laws so exumineil. This 
unity, esUiblished by the method of * comparative 
jiirispnidenec \ arises from the coniition nature of* 
man and the esstuitial identity of the stnicturt* 
of ^uman society in every Stat-e despite acci- 
dental, and, therefore, for the purpose in haml, 
negligible variations. Hiis identity, recurring in 
all ag<^ and in all countries, results in a |)eriitan« 
eiiec and i<lcntity in the legal ideas and method 
which determine the rtdatkms of man to man in 
their outward acts. I^aw prescribes rules c<in- 
sonaiit with the nature of inan as a lx*iiig in 
whom mison is the prcNlominuiit clement. The 
sphere of law is narrower than that of rnoraiity. 
Whereas mt»rality deals with the whole of con- 
duct, including thought, feeling, and intention, 
law is concerned only with those parts of con- 
duct affecting the c'oniniiinity. The line of dis- 
tinction hetweem law and morality is difTereiitly 
dr:iw*n in different ooininunities, de|>en<iing on 
their stage of development. Tlie rules which 
regulate these relations come into l>eing in two 
main modes. (1) Even licfore the organi74ition 
of the community into a State, a scries of cusUiins 
arises regulating the most common relations of 
life, and spontaneously observed by all C'loases 
of the population. Such customary rules, base<t 
at first on reason and common sense, come Ut 
be followed with unquestioning ohedienoc. (2) 
After the organization of the State, rules are 
consciously imposed by the supreme political 
authority. Thus in every system of national 
law wc have two classes of mid: one, origiruiting 
at first direct fro*m the people, and later enforced 
not by public opinion but by the political 
authority; the other consisting of enactments 
laid down by the political sovereign. Differing 
in origin, both of these sets of rules draw their 
validity firom the express or tacit acquiescence 
of the SUte. The topics of these rules or laws 
which thus come under regulation by the State 
are family relations, the security of property, 
the safe-guarding of individual liberty, the en- 
Ibrcementeof coniraets, and the prevention of 


crimes. The object of these rules is the creation 
and protection of legal rights, or, c\|>ressed 
otherwist*, the cnnitkni and ciiftwTincnt of legal 
duties: duty and right l)elng t'oirelailve, Ijiw 
is a nc('(*ssiiry prinluct of the <H>mplcxity of life 
ill a Slate. Ht^inlcHl at first by the individual 
as a rtwtraini, law comes to be mHignizcil as the 
foundation and source of freedom in imposing 
general rules to which all must conform. It 
realizes freetlom in formulat iiig niles in iiecord- 
antH* with which eacli (*aii live, without encn>ach- 
ing on tlie freedom of others. 

The stibjcH't-inaticr of law' (Hmsists of legal 
rights, llcfon* Kiicli riglils can be claHsifletl 
OiTording t4» nomic intelligible priii<*fple, it is 
nec'csKiir>’ to have a knowk*<lg<* of some elemen- 
tary eonceplion involved In every riglil, Thime 
elements tire iH^rsotis, things, and acts- tlie 
liersons clothed with rights, tlie persons against 
whom riglits are nvailuble, the things or objevis 
over which rights are clairiicfl, the arts of w'hlch 
the ixrrsoii who lias the right is eiitillcti to exact 
l>crfomiance. A person is one posseHStxi of 11 
status or capiK'ity for legal rights or duties, and 
may lx‘ cither ii natural iiidividuiil liiiiiiaii l)eing, 
or a jiiriHtif* |K^rsoii like a eor|xiriit ion eoinposiMl 
of iiulividimls and trcnitiMl for the piir|KMieM of 
law IIS lieiJig a unity mid m possessing some of 
the attributes of human b' iiigs. Thing is Uie 
object of a right, and riinv fte either a maU*rlul 
thing or an iiu*or|MmMd liimg (e.g. a patent) 
wliieli tlie law regards as if it were* a material 
object find eapnble of tninsfer. An net in the 
legal sriim* is a dctennlnatiari of will prtHliicing 
an effec't externally. A eonsif lerut Ion of each of 
l^cw eleiiienls leafU to a great variety of subtle 
d (iiictioiiM wliieli have to Im* f*arefiilly weigtied 
by f'ouits of law. I'liiis under the i>oncx*ptloii 
ol [irrson we may have Ui consider the effect of 
^iiiiiority, sex, or Maiilty on legal cu|nirt(y. Again, 
things, though physically lUvlMible, may lx* 
regarded by Jaw as iiidivisible. Ibider act, 
which iiivolv4*s will and conseiousnrss, arise 
probk'tns a>iineci(*<l with force and fear and 
fraud, ignora.ife and negligence. 

In their t»fforts (.o |>rfMlii<*c a selence of philo- 
sophy of law, in which all the depurtmenU of 
law would In* clearly marked off and defined, 
arifl its topics symmetrically and logically 
arranged, jurists have sought for a criterion fir 
principle of diviskin which might In? rcgaitled os 
decisive. Acciordingly some have divided tlic 
whole province of law into the law of |>ersonii 
and the law of things. Ckiniinental Jurists, on 
the other hand, followed In this cxiuntry by 
Professor Holland, have adopted the classifi- 
cation of Roman Jurists Into public law and 
private law as crucial. The criterion or principle 
of division here is whether or not the State is 
directly concerned us a fmrty. The State, for 
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its own preservation and for the adequate 
acteoiiipliHlirncnt of the pur|)Oscs for which it 
exists, is roricei\-cd of ns iiavitif; rights which it 
limy f'fiforc‘<.' uihI wiiich wht'n infringed it may 
punish. riidiT piililic law arc cinhrucxxl (I) 
constitutional law, which defines the form of 
government, the deiKisitaries of the legislative, 
executive, and Judicial functions, and deter- 
mines the liiiuts of udmiiiiKtrative uiithority. 
(2) Administrative law, which regulates the 
machinery hy which the State c'onserves its own 
existence and provides for the material and 
moral welfare of the people. (21) Criminal law, 
whic'li f'ontuinH a elassilication of criininal acts 
and their penal eoriNecpiencx!. The basis of the 
law of crime is the eoneeption whi<‘h slowly 
evoIvi*H that by some acts the State as a cor- 
IMiriite whole is more direcdly injured and 
menaced thiiii by others. In primitive 8oeietU*s 
even violent wnings wctc regarded os eoneeniing 
exclusively the {ktsoii injured, who was left to 
(*xui*t for hiiiiHelf re^mraiiun for wrongs. 

Th(' Nt'coiid great divisain is private law, where* 
iKith parties are private fiersoiis and the State 
is not involveil except us an arbiter. Fiuler this 
division is eiiibraeiHl (a) the reliitions of family 
life, the rights and duties of husband and wih* 
to each other and their children, the moilcs of 
<*onNt I tilting and dissolving the marriage tie; 
(b) the forms and c*ondition8 of ownersliip of 
land and other classes of pniperty, the extent 
and nature of rights of proiierty, and the modes 
of vindicating such rights when infring<*<l: and 
(r) the binding forc'c of contract. These topics 
form a conspicuous jjortion of the law of every 
advanced cHiiiimunity, and suggest a natural 
methml of elassilication into distinct <*atcgories 
of law. These eategoric*s, provided by the 
scientific methods of jiirispnidence, are, of course, 
not readily intelligible unless illustrated by refer- 
eiux* to a conen'te system of law. 

The great writers on jurisprudence have 
adopted difTcrc'iit methods of dealing with the 
material of the Si'ieiice, giving rise to three 
schools: the Analytic, the Ilistorieol, and 
the Philosophic or Rational, of w'hieh Uie 
chief exfHments are Holland (jurispnidence), 
Maine (ancient law), and Kant (p^osophy of 
law). 

Jury and Jury Trlala. The origin of trial 
by jur>' is not tru(*eable to any single legislator 
or any particular )M*riod. It seems to have had 
its begitiiitng in certain primitive customs of 
the northern European races, and received 
special developments fVoiii different nations. By 
the Anglo-Saxons a |)erann who was accused of 
nriine was permitted to siunmon tweh’e of his 
neighbours, called compurgators, who swore to 
his innocence. This was the origin of an institu« 
tion which took settled and foirm after 


the Norman Conquest, gradually developing Into 
its prc*8ent form. 

In eriniinal trials two juries act, the grand Jury 
and the jfctty jury. The grand jury may consist 
of any number more than eleven and less than 
twenty- four men, wlio have been stiniinonoil by 
a mandate from the sheriff of the county. Thcii; 
names are returned on a piece of parchment 
which is called u pttneL The oath having lie(*n 
administered, they are usually instructed hy the 
prc‘suling judge in the nature and number of 
the offenet^K idiotit to lie brought IkTofc them. 
They then profTcd to considiT in priv^ate the 
statement or indictment which is brought against 
the accused by the pn>8ecuiion. Should they 
agree, to the number of twelve, that the accusa- 
tion has a basis of tmth, they bring into court 
whui is called * a tnie bill *. If, on the eontrar)*, 
'they llnd that there is no sullieieiit foumlatioii 
for the ueciisatioii, they ignore the bill, and 
rec|tilre the dismissal of the ucetised. When a 
true bill is found by the grand jury, it usually 
forms the basis of the subsequent proscM'Ution. 
The grand juryman is qualined by being a free- 
holder of his county, to what amount is not 
clearly dcllned. 

Petty or petit juries consist of twelve )»crsoiis, 
and no more, f(»r the trial of all criininal ufTenecs, 
and of all issues of fact in civil cases at the 
eominon law. To act os juryman any man is 
qualified who, being almvc the age of twenty- 
one and under sixty, has £10 ycnrly in frechtild 
or copyhold, or £20 in leafii*hold, or who, wit^iin 
the same c*i>unty, has paid an inhabited-house 
duty on a value of not less than £00 in Middlesex, 
or iq>on £20 in any other county, or who occupies 
a house with not less than fifteen windows. 
Peers, members of Parliament, judges, elergy- 
nien, barristers, solicitors, physicians, surgeons, 
pharmaceutical chemists, naval and military 
ofllcers, arc exempt. Aliens who have been 
domiciled for ten years are qualified; eoiiviots 
and outlaws arc disqualified. Women who have 
the requisite qualifications os above are liable 
to 8C*rve as jurors, and in any panel the nuinlier 
of women is to bear to the number of men us 
nearly os possible the same proportion os appears 
on the list from which the panel is chosen. If a 
special Jury Is demanded, higher property quali- 
fications are required in those fitted to act os 
jurors. In the case of persons summoned to 
serve on any of the infei^r courts, the fine in 
case of default is not to be more than 40s. or 
less thiyd 20s. The jury is selected hy ballot 
from those summemed. If all the jurors do 
not appear, or any of them are justly objected 
to and set aside, in \iitiie of the right of chal- 
lenge eicefsiied by the parties to a suit (see 
Challenge)^ the deficiency may be sitpolled finom 
among the bystanders having suitame qualifl- 
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cations* The jury being then sworn is plaml in 
the Jury-liox, and the evidence given. No jun>r 
is at liberty to leave the box without pcrmissiim 
of the court. Unless the case lx; one of inurtlcr* 
treason, or treason felony, the jur>' may be 
allowed to go home at any stage firior to the 
fudge's summing-up, on engaging not to allow 
themselves to be s|M)kcn to on any subjcH^t con- 
nected with the trial. When the prifKincr is 
charged with murder, treason, or treason felony, 
the Jury are usually allowed to retire only in 
custody of the sheriff and Ills oniccrs, who are 
sw'om to keep them together, and not to speak 
to them with referenc'c to the trial. When the 
evidence lias IxH^n led, it is usual for the pivsiding 
judge to iiistnict the jury in the |Miinls of law 
which apply to it. It is thus that their duties are 
divided — the jury dealing with the facts, aiu^ 
the judge with the law of the ease. Tlic jury 
usually ftinn an independent judgnicnt ii|Hm the 
facts, and their flnding is cMinsideretl final. To 
(oiisider their verdict they usually withdraw to 
a private room, where lui intenMiursc with other 
persons is permitted, and where, when the 
session is |irotraete<l, food and other necM^Ksaries 
arc supplied. U]M)n returning into e<inrt they 
IHibliely assent to such verdl<’t ns they have 
agrccHl u|)on. If they fail to agnx; among tlieiii- 
selves, the jurymen are discharged by the judge, 
and the cause can lx* tried anew. In civil coses 
a iiiajority verdict may be; given, if the parties 
agree to this. 

AnoUier kind of jury is the cormet^H jury, 
8iiiiiinofi(*fl to inquire into cases of sudden or 
violent death. The inquiry is nia<le in preseiux* 
of the IxMly, and at the plu<*e where the death 
hap|H;ned. The jury may consist of any iiumlicr 
alxive eleven, and usually nninlicrs twenty-three; 
twelve must concur in the finding, 'flic |H*rKons 
found guilty arc reserved for trial by a jietiy jury. 

In Scotlurirl there is no r^ininer's jury,, and 
the only case in which a gran<l jury is Miiiiiiiion(*d 
is that of treawm. lii all other criminal trials in 
Scotland the Jury consists of fifteen jumrs, and 
a majority is sullleicnt to eonviK. In civil cnw*s 
the number of jurors is, as in England, twelve, 
and they must }is a nilc lx* unanimous Ix^fore 
they give any verdict. As in England, jurors 
are cither special or ormimon. The qualification 
of a common juryman is that hd be between the 
ages of twenty-one and sixty, and in the receipt 
of £5 yearly as hcritiigc*, fee, or life-rent, or has 
movable property valucfl at £200. Any juitir 
who fails to appear without sullleicnt excuse 
• given is liable to be fined in a sum not exceeding 
£5, and not less than £2. Besides the verdicts 
of ^guilty* or * not guilty^, it is permitted to the 
jury in Scotland to return a verdict of * not 
proven ^ This releases the penon, but stains 
the character of the accused* 


In the United States, In C'anada, and the other 
British <*olonies, jury trials are essentially tlie 
same as in England. In France they are only 
applicable to eritiunal eases, and the venlh*t is 
returned by a majority. Trial by jury is in force 
ill Italy, and in (»emmny. 

Jus Gentium, thost* principles which the 
Romans found to prevail in ennimon among the 
Italian tribes, loiter applicnl to the law prcsumcft 
to be Mimmon to all men lx*f<irc the creation of 
StatiHi. It is to lie distinguished from Inter* 
nati4)nal Law, which regulatcw the relations of 
States tn/rr sr. 

Jus Marlti, in Scots law, the right of owner- 
ship which a husband formerly [xissessefl over 
his wife's tnoveahle c*Htate, whether |Kissi;ssed 
by her at the date of the marriage or ae<|iiired 
thereafter, uiiIchs the right was excluded liy 
antenuptial eoiitraet or by the party from whom 
the estate was derivi*cl. Ix*giilly, it was his own 
ahsolnte prr)|M‘rty. Khmii IHOI onwards the right 
W'tiM gracliially curtailed, and in 1MM1 it was 
alM}|iMlx*tl OH n*ganlM inarriagiHi cHUiiruelrd and 
pro|H*rty acquired 1 hereafter. The hushninrs 
right of mltiiiriistratiou (jus /u/mM/tira/torm), 
whereby his eonsiMii was iierc*SHary to the dis- 
|M»Kal (»f the e4>q>us of her estate b(>th hrritabl< 
ati<l nioveahle, was, liow'r ’er, retaliieil, and did 
not wholly disaptx.*ar onfil Dee., 1020. The 
jus mart/i never cxti'orito to the wife’s para- 
phernalia (i.e. her jewellery and clothing). 

Jus Rcllctw (Sc*otM law), the right of a widow 
to a shan; of her deeensed husband’s moveable 
estate, namely, to one-third if he is siirviviMl hy 
ehildnui, and otherwise to one-half. The right 
liiinot lx* defeated by will, but may be cxeludf*fl 
I y niitemiptial eoiitraet or satisfied by a testa- 
iiientary pitivisitm lUMTpUxI in lieu tliereof. The 
eorres|Miiiding right of a huslmiid in his wife’s 
estate is known as jivt rriirii, .See i^egUim. 

Jusscrand (7.hfjs-rilii), Jean Aiirien Antoine 
Jul<*H, French writer and diplomatist, Ixirti at 
Lyons in IH.Vi. From IHST to IHtHI he was 
attu<*hed to the Frc*nch Eiiibiissy In Ixiiidon, 
and in IMUH he was minister at Lo(x;iihageri. In 
11102 he was ap|Niintefl Arnliussailor to the UnitiHl 
Statc*s. Jle has written several Ixxiks, muifily 
eoniie«;ted with English hisUiry and litcTature, 
among them lM*irig Lrs s4nglai9 au muym dge; 
Im Vie nomadt el ten rmiUm d'AngUlerre au 
XI nick (English translation, Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages); Raman au itmpH de 
Shakespeare (1888 — translation, Tlic English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare); Uintoire 
lUkraire du peupk anglais ( 1804-1 U04 -trans- 
lation, Literary History of the English People); 
Shakespeare en France (1K98); Hansard (1918); 
and With Americans of Past and Present Days 
(1016). 

Jussieu (shtukyeu), a French family belonging 
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to Lyonfi, which hofi prr>duccd a number of 
dlHtinguiMiirMl hotaniHts, of whom the following 
arc the [)nnc!ipal. — Antoine de, tK»ni 1086, died 
1758 . — JlcTiirird do, brotiier of the above, born 
1060, died l777.-“'Antoine Laurent de, nephew 
of tho hIm>vo, born in 1748, died 1886. Ilia work 
entiMrd (ienera Plantarum formed the first com- 
plete exposition of the natural ayatem of cloaai- 
fying planlH, which haa now taken the place of 
the iirtificjal Linim^aii ayatcni. Ilia other chkf 
work Wiui PrinciprH de la m^thode naluretle drs 
' -Adrien de, aon <if the fireceding, Ixirn 
ill 17117, died 1856. Ily IiIh reaearehea and pub- 
lieutiona he ]daeed himaclf in the front rank of 
iMituniNta. ilia beat-known w*urk wua Trnite 
iUmmlairc de botanique, for use in high(T-<'laaM 
aehoola, whicli far excelled ail previoua worka of 
the kind. 

JuBsleua, a genua of tropical aquatic or 
inat^ah-hcrba, ord. Oiingraceie. Some afM*ciea 
have Npeeiul llnaiitig niota of apongy texture; 
theae are very rich in intcTcellular apucea, and 
act ua * gilla ’ for the ventiiatioii of the parla 
embedded in the inii<l. 

Justice, a (sinmion term for a judge or legal 
ollieial iip|Miinted l.<i hohl courta and adiiiinialer 
jiiNtiec, cN|H'clally given to judgea of auperior 
courta. Thna in Kngland th<' judgra in the eoiti- 
inori law and I'hancery diviainna of the High 
C'oiirt of .liiatifT are ao called, the head of the 
common law diviaioii being the Ixird (*hief 
JuNtice of Miigland. The term is Hitnilurly used 
in the llriti.sli coloiiicH and the Vnited States. 
See Chief Justice^ and articles below. 

Justice, Lord C'hief. Sec Chuf Justice, 

Justice-Clerk, Lord, in Scotland, the vicc- 
prcaidciit of the ('ourt of Justiciury, and the 
presiding jiulge of that <'ourt in absence of the 
lA>rd rresident of flic i'ourt of ScsNioti. He is 
one of the OITlccis of State for Scotland, and 
one of the ('ominisKioners for keeping the Scot- 
tish ri'galia. He is always one of the Senators of 
the I'ldlege of .Instiee, and president of the sc'coiid 
division of the ('ourt of Session. 

Justice -Ccneral, Lord, in Se<iiland, the 
highest judge in Scotland, alsii called the Lord 
i*rr.vidf'iil of the Court of Session, Formerly the 
olUee of «TiistiiH'-(tencrnl was a sineeare and not 
a judicial one; but the title, stiiec 1861, haa been 
fiSNOciut<H[i with that of the Ixml rresidcjit. 

Justice of tho Peace, a judicial magistrate 
etitrustcii with the eonservation of tlie ficaoc. 
Ill llritain the ttrst judiinal procecilings arc held 
before him in regard to arresting iiersons accused 
of grave orfencc's; luid his junsdictinii extends 
to trial and adjudication for small offences. In 
case of the eotumission of a crime or a breaeh 
of the iwace a complaint is made to one of these 
magistrates, if he is fintistlcil with tht! evidence 
of 41 commission of some offence, he Issues a 


wamint directed to a constable, tries the party 
if tlie offence be within his jurisdiction, and 
acquits him or awards punishment. The Justices 
meet in petty sessions or in quarter sessions, 
where they try offences of a minor sort, and they 
have C(*rtain other duties to perform, such as the 
licensing of places for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors — all diitU^ l>eing performed gratuitously. 
Justices arc ap|x>intcd by the Crown (through 
the Ixird Chancellor, eominonly on the rccom* 
niciidution of a Lord-IJcuteimnt or town council). 
In counties (till 1906) a |x,*nion to be eligible 
must |K>HKess an estate of £100 fier unntini, or 
occupy a dwclUiig-hoiisc nitcil at £100. No such 
pro])crty qualification is now necessary. Dorough 
justices must reside in or wittiiii 7 miles of the 
borough or occupy pn>fH*ity in it. A mayor (or 
jirovosl) is ex ofTlcio a justice. In Scotland the 
duties of a justice of the peni'C are more limited 
than in ICngland, at least in practice. A |Vt>- 
]H‘rty (lualiflcation is not necessary. In Canada 
and othcT colonics there itre also justices of the 
Iteace, holding their eoinmissions from the Crown. 
Since 1919, by the Sex Disqualilication Hetnoval 
Act, women, equally with men, are eligible for 
npiHiintmcnt as justices of the |Hm'c. In the 
IJiiitccl States the olTicc is held by special appoint- 
ment, usually for three or four years. The yum- 
lion is similar to that of the justicTS in Britain. — 
Cf. Pollock and Maitland, History of English Imiv, 

Justices, I^rds, in Great Britain, persons 
formerly appointed by the sovereign to act for 
a time as his Hul)stitutc in the supreme guvc*en- 
ment, cither of the whole kingdom or of a part 
of it. Thus when Gc^orge 1 went abroad in 
May, 1719, he entrusted the government during 
his absence to thirteen Ixirds Justices; and nine- 
teen Ix»rds Justices and guardians were also 
appointcid when George IV went to Hanover in 
1821. — The title Lords Justices of Appeal is in 
Fhigland given to a c€*rtain iiuiuIkt of judges 
liclonging to the appeal division of Uie Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 

Justices In Eyre, or Itinerant Justices, in 
Phigland, justices who travel about over fixed 
circuits dispensing justice, the judges of ossizc 
ill fact. Such itinerant Judge^s were first ap- 
fKiinted la 1176; in Magna Charta they were 
required to visH each county, annually. See 
Assiacs^ Cimrtf. 

Justiciary Court, the supreme criminal court 
in Scotland, consisting of the Ix}rd Justice- 
General (who is the preiddent), the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, and other judges of the (k>urt of Session. 
Besides sitting in Edinburgh, the judges go on 
circuit to thm districts, %ix. Jedbui^, Dum- 
fries, and Ayr; Glasgow, Invefsiy, and Stirling; 
and Dundbee, Perth, Aberdeen, and Invemen. 
Cases are tried by jury, one lord cgn bold a 
court, and there is no appeaL 



JUSTIFICATION 

Justtflcadon, a theological temi employed 
to designate the act by whicli a person is ac- 
counted just or righteous in the sight of God, 
or placed in a state of salvation* This concep- 
tion of God as a judge who al>solvcs the sinner 
on account of Chri8t*8 merit and imputed 
•righteousness is bused upon the Pauline writ- 
ings, and received its most proiiounceil expres- 
sion at or inimcdiately after the Heforrimt i<»n. 
The doctrine of justification was first clearly 
developed by Thomas Aquinos in the Sc^holustle 
period. Whilst the C'atholie doetTine ieaclieH 
that God makes man righteous, and imparts to 
him something of llis ow*n holiness, the Pnites- 
tants emphosixed jiistifieution * by faith \ main- 
taining that God does not make man riglitcHius, 
but treats him ns if lie were righteous, --('f. 
J. II. Newman, Lectures on the liocirine of 
Justification. * 

•Justification, in law', the pica that the state- 
ment complained of in an action of libel or 
slander is true. Jn criiniiuil libels, to be a com- 
plete defence it must also lx* proved that the 
publication w'os f<tr the public iM'iietit. See 
Crimindlityi Horn id tie. 

Justin, or JustPnus, the name of two em- 
perors of the Hast.- Justin 1, tK»rii a.i>. 45(1, 
died 527, a peasant of Dacia, rose from the 
ranks to l>c (xnnmundcr of the iiii|KTiul guard, 
and on the death of Anostasius in 51H b<‘came 
emperor. He relegated the civil administ ration 
to the quicstor Proelus, and l)etwecn tln'iii Uic 
e^ipire was govcrncxl with a fair amount of 
success. — Justin 11 oscrndcd the thnme on the 
death of his uncle, .Tustiniun 1, in 5n.'>. Beset 
with enemies ouUide the empire and hanuUKNl 
by internal discord, he in .574 solved his difll- 
cullics by abdicating in favour of Til^erius, 
captain of the guard. He died in 578. 

Justin (Marcus Jiinianus Justinuh), u Latin 
historian, who probably lived ut Home in the 
second or third century after Christ, although 
some assign him a Intr- <lnte. lie made uii 
epitome of the general hisUiry of sifiliquily by 
Trogus Pom|M*ius, a native of (taiil, who lived in 
the time of Augustus, and whose work is no 
longer extant. This epitome, although incorrect 
in detail, is valuable for its oompressed repro- 
duction of thq old histories. 

Justin'ian 1, Flavius Petrus Sabbat ins .lusti- 
nionus, sumamed the Great, nephew of Justin I, 
Emperor of the East, celebrated as a law'giver, 
was bom of an obsc*iirc family in A.n. 483. 
Patronized by his uncle, who, from a Thracian 
peasant, had become emperor, he was mode 
consul in 521, and, six years later, was adopted 
by Justin, and associated with him in the govern- 
ment, although he had made a somewhat scan- 
dalous marriage with an actress, named Theo- 
doea, wno exercised a great infiuenoe over him. 
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He iHM'omc emperor in 527, and died in 565. 
During his reign the party disputes of the Greens 
and the Blues became so violent that in his 
attenqtt to quell Uie tumults the emperor's own 
life wiut ill j(*opanly, and a great pmrt of Con- 
stantinople was dcMiroyeil by (Ire, Aided by 
his generals, he was able sulmtH|iiently to restore 
to the Homan Kmpire a part of its fonner {Kisses- 
sioiis. Helisaritis clefeatcd the Persians, oeliievcxl 
victories in Africa, and captimHi Home in 530, 
Olid red<K>k it in .540. Belisarltts's siiceessor, 
Nurses, put an end to the Ostrogoth rule in Italy. 
Turning his attention to the laws, Jiistiniaii 
i'omnuMsicgUHl learned civilians t4) draw up a new 
cthIc, II nd the result was the Corpus Juris CivUis, 
or body of civil law. lie took great interc'sl in 
building cities, fortifications, and ehiirrhes; 
among Uic latter he rt^biiilt the ehnrf*h of St. 
Sophia at Conslantinople. To niiiintaiii his public 
mutiilleemx* he opprc^sstHl the iHxipIc w’llh tuxes, 
and Hiitfered his servants to eommlt the most 
flagrant erinu^M. Ills n*igii of thirty-eight years 
ivos a great ju riiKl in the empIre^s history, hut 
the cmpen>r himself, though a man of tireless 
energy, was too vacillating to he really great. 

Hiiii.iooiiAriiv: Gihixm, Decline and Call 

of the Homan Kmpire; TIi, Hodgkin, Italy ard 
her Invatieis; W, G. IbJnu's, 7*he Age of Justwi>f>t 
and Theodora. 

Juatin Martyr, an cui iy Christian writer, b<»rn 
in Palestine ulsiiit a.p. MKI, sutTeied for his failh 
iilMMit 105. Horn a heathen hut convcrtetl to 
Christ liinity, he went to Home, where he wnite 
an Apolofpj for Christianity, with a siipplemen- 
lary or seemid Apoh/ty, a Itiaio/tue with Trypho 
the Jew, all still extant, lawides other w'orks. He 
N of import aiiec in the history of Christiiiri dogina, 

t’f. Migne, Cfdrnhfiia. 

Jute, u textile iihre obtained fnim Cttrehorus 
rapsularis and from Cofchorus olitorius, plants 
iHrlonging Ui the. nut. ord. Tiliaeeii! (lime or 
linden). The jute plants arc natives of India, 
where their cultivation is c*arricd on, es|>e(‘ially 
in Hc*ngiil, on an extensive lUMile. The plants 
lire anmitti onf*s, niut grow to a height of 8 to 
12 ftHi, and cKX'uslonally f^veii iiigher. The fibre 
is eiiilMxided in the inner Imrk or tibrous layer 
of the plant, and fssisesscs the tenacity common 
to the hark of the plants of this order. The 
llbrc is not very tine, but is of fair lustre, and is 
used for the spinning of yams from which tlie 
cximparatively course fabrics uMxl In bog- and 
socik-inaking are woven. Other iiscsi are in tlic 
iiiantifaidure of coarse twine and wrapping 
papc*r. The nianiifaeturc of jute fabrics has 
iieen conducted In India for a oonslderablc 
time, Imt the great spurt to the spinning and 
w'caving of jute fry power machinery followed 
the trials which were made in Dundee from 
1890 to 1682 and onwards. These trials led 
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to great clrvHopnicntH in Dundee, and in 1855 
Jute machinery wur intnKiiiccd into Calcutta. 
The trfulc in and urfiund this city has gradually 
increased, and the machinery there now manu- 
factures uppmxiiiiutely half the total crop of 
jute flbre, or roughly from 4,(MM),0CMI to 5,fMM>,000 



luiles, the reiiialning to 4,(KHI,<KM1 hales 

Niipplying the Npiiining and weaving inaehincry 
ill the other jute inamifaeUiring areas of Kuropc 
and America. 

Jutland (Dan. JffUatuI)^ the peniiiHulur and 
most iin|iortant tKuiioii of Ih'iimark, surrounded 
on three side's hy the st'u—the Sktigernik, the 
Kattegat, aial the North Sen, and txainded on 
the south hy S<»hleMwig; art^a, tl8t)H stp miles. 
A n'luarkahle feature is the scries of inland 
waterdaisins known as the Lilmflord, extending 
from the North .Si'a to the Kattegat, and finding 
their ehu*f outlet near Aallawg. The outlet 
towanis the North .Sea is sometimes sanded up 
altogi'ther. The highest ]Hiint of Jutland is the 
IfimmeljiHTg, 5«^>n feet nlM>vc sea*levet. A great 
|>art of the |ieniii.Hulu is sandy and 'barren; in 
the south and east an* some low alluvial tracts 
rich in venlure. There are many lakes and small 
rivers. The elimute on the whole is temperate, 
hut variahle. The iiihahitants ore considered to 
he the most genuine speeimens of the old Danish 
stock, and have preHer\*ed both the language and 
the manners and customs of early times in their 
greatest purity. Its earlier inhabitants, the 
Jutes, took part in the expedition of tlie Saxoia 
to England. I’op. 1, *258.800. See Denmark. 

Jutland » Battle of. See Kuropean War. 

Ju'Vanal (13ccinius Junius Juvenalis), Roman 


satirist, was bom at Aquinum about a.d. 00, and 
died aliout A.n. MO. Few details of his life are 
known with alisolute et'itainty, though there are 
several a|ioeryphal laves and a large amount of 
conjecture. The only facts alx>ut .Juvenal that 
are ulmost certain are that he was at his prime 
at the end of the first century A.n.; that he some-* 
times, at any rate, lived at Aquinum {Sat. iii, 819); 
and that lie is addrt'ssed hy Martial in three 
eqagrams (vii, !24 and 91; xii, IN). The most 
authc'iitic Life tells us that .Juvenal was the son 
or ward of a rich freedman; that he practised 
the art of deelamntiori ns iin arnuteiir until he 
wiM middle-aged; that his Satires were long 
unpuhliNhed; and that his liiicfs on the actor 
l^aris (vii. tK)) olTeiided a cofiter.ijK>ruiy actor, 
who prf»eured the haiiishmciit of the poet to 
F^’pt, under c'olour of a military ap|Nuntment. 

* It is pri>hahle, from passages in the Satires, 
that Juvenal Ix'loiiged to the iniddle-elasses, tlyit 
he was of inde|K'ndcnt hut not su{K*rahundunt 
means. From the flnishecl nature of his works 
it is likely that he s|H'nt a long time upon the 
(*fim|K>sition of them. It is much less likely 
that .Juvenal was ever <*xiled to ICgypt; if this 
happc‘ne<l, it is more likely to have occurred 
under Dmiiitian, before or after A.i>. 98, when W'c 
know fnun Martial that Juvenal was at Home. 

An aiieient tiiHeription was discovered ut A(|ui- 
niiin recording that a certain Junius .Juvenalis, a 
€*otiininnder of a Dalmatian cHihort and provincial 
magistrate, dedicatexi an altar to Cert's. This 
has het*n taken hy several scholars to refer 40 
Juvenal, hut^ while it may well do so, it may 
equally well refer to sonic kinsman of the |X)et. 

From Martiars epigrams we learn that there 
w'lw a strong friendship lietween the |K)cts, that 
Juvenal was eloquent, and that he wandered 
alamt Koine in the hot w'cather, and attended the 
levees of great men. It is prolmble, on negative 
evidence, that Juvenal was iinmarrietl. 

The works of .Juvenal consist of sixteen satires 
(the Inst ineompicte), \vhich have been somewhat 
arbitrarily divided into five liooks: satires 1,*2,«8, 
4 , and .'J fomi the first book; 8 the second laiok; 
7, K, and 9 the third, book; 10, 11, and 12 the 
fourth book, and the remainder the fifth book. 
The SaHres fall naturally into two divisions, the 
second one beginning witli satiip 8. The dif- 
ference between the earlier and the later satires 
Is almost the same as the difTerence between the 
Satires and the Epistles of Horace. The later 
satires are much mellower and mucli less denun- 
ciatory in their tone. The Unit satire is an 
Introductory one, savagely denouncing the vices 
and follies of the age. The second satire, to- 
gether with the ninth, is usually omitted from 
school editions, nor is the absence of these satires 
to be deplored on any ground savc^that of 
incompleteness. JuvenaFs attitude towards vice 
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is that of the moralist, not, like that of Martial, 
that of a liumoiirist, but he dwells u|)on tin- 
pleasant details and is revolting when he dtH^s so. 
The third satire is one of the f^reatest, the faiiiuiis 
one on Home, imitated most al>ly by *Iohiison 
in his London. Home lives nffain in .Uiveiiars 
poem as vividly as in any other pii^ec* of I^itin 
literature. The fourth satire displays the ICin- 
peror Domitian in u c*ontemptiblc ns well os uii 
c»dioiis liftht, and tells the story of Ik»w a (’abinet 
meeting was summoned to settle the fate of a 
monster turbot. The llfth gives a pietim* of the 
vicissitudes of poor men at the tallies of the 
wealthy. The sixth satire, Tht lA'fSciid of Itmt 
If omen, as it has lK*en aptly (‘alleil. is .luvenurs 
innsterpieee. in spile of several obvious draw- 
backs. It is an attack on all sorts luid c*oncli- 
tioriH of women, and helps to explain the |H>pti- 
larity of .liivenul in inonusteries in the Midtile* 
Agys. It is thus the indiretd eaiise of iimnii- 
scripts of the Satires iMdng both nuiiuToiis uikI 
good. The seveiilh deals mainly w*ith the dilli- 
eultles of literary men at Home. The eighth is 
a fine satire on the folly of iMinsting of a long 
jiedigree, and is the .sour<'e of the pliruse “ 'Tis 
only noble to be good ”, culled lliemv by Tenny- 
son. The tenth satire is wTll-kiuiW'ii owing to 
.7ohfisoirs exeidlent adaptati<in of it, 77w Vimittf 
>}t Human Wisttrs. The elosiiig lines of this tHH*m 
(containing the famous phrase ” iiu'iis sana in 
eor|>orc sano”) arc among the lofti(*st passagra 
in Homan |>oetr>\ The eleventh is an invitation 
lo|linner, preee<lcd by some reflections on gour- 
mands. The twelfth is an epistle to a friend 
wild lias just cscuiMid from u shipwreck, to- 
gether with sonic remarks on legacy-hunters. 
The thirtecntli is an ejdstlr to a frien<l wdifi has 
h€*cn defrauded of some iiuiney. 1’he foiirtetmth 
deals with the duties of parents and the vic*e 
of avarice. The ttfteiMitli is a not very jMiwerfiil 
satire, its subject being a case of eannibalisni in 
Kgypt. The sixteenth (incs^mplete) is a eulogy 
of the life of a sohlicr. 

Juvenal is the greatest of all Hofnao satirists. 
He made satire u sc'rious and dignified form of 
literature, in his own words ” satire jiut on the 
high buskin” of tragedy. His chief fpiulitics 
arc his power of drawing realistic picdiires, and 
his mastery of .incisive phrases. Some of his 
masterly qngrams and phrases ate os well known 
as any Latin quotations, even quotations frf>m 
Horace and Virgil, though their .fiivcnaliari 
origin is not always recognised. Such are 

quit lulerit Gmcchoa de seditions qucrent«»? 

. — a line peculiarly applicable to Irish polilicw— 
nemo repentc fiiit turpiMimos. 
nn evie in terns, nigroqus simillima cycno. 
quit cuitodiet ipsos cuttodcsl 

and • 

debetur puero reverentis. 


JuvenaPs great literary gifts and his honesty 
of pur|K>se ns a moralist have miuie his fame 
WHHire, anil, as well as his purely literary iiiierrst, 
he gives us more information about the life of 
his time than almost any other author. --lltiiLto- 
ntiAniY (Kditioiis): .1. K. B. Mayor's iiionu- 
meiit4d edition of thirimi satires is the standanl 
cHlition. 1 h*ns ovcrwdielining are the editions by 
.1. 1). Duff nial by K. (h llanjy. (Triuislatioris): 
There is a standanl but iinsat isfttetor>' trans- 
lation by C^ilTord. piiblishect in 1H02. There is 
also one by A. l.<r[KT, ami a n^niarkubly faithful 
one by A. F. t'olc. 

Juvenile Offenders. A juvenile offender is 
a young persiin appurc'iitly under sixteen years of 
age wdio has hern apprtdionded. A child iiniler 
seven years is not di'cmcfl capable of erline. In 
the i'liildren Ad. 11MIH, Part V, prtivistonM have 
Imh'II made w'hich have for Iht'ir ohjtvt the 
reclaniation of the offender in pn'f(‘reiu*<* to his 
puiiishiiient. riiless in the ease of the eom- 
niiilal by a juvenile offender of a grave eritne 
such as homicide, or of the desiralMlity of his 
removal from the intliienee of a c>ritiiiniil, or 
of his release being likely to defeat jusliei*, 
and unless ht* <Min lie hnaight la^forc* the eotirl 
forthwith, he may Im* releam*d on bail, anil if 
detained, iiiiist lie kc|d apart from iidiilU iindei 
detention. On a rtMiiaiid or cmniniltHi for trial, 
he iiiust, whenever poHsii»>e, be detained in a 
N|>ceial place of detention and not in jail. The 
parent or guardian may be onlen^l to attend in 
I’oiirt, and may In* lined instead of the offender if 
he has Imimi at fault in not exereising due cure 
over him. Juvenile onirts are to be held apart 
the onlinary cHiiirts, and the public are not 
a ({flitted except liy leave of the presiding judge. 
C'lisfody ill a place of detention is a sulMititiition 
for imprisoniiietit, t4i wtiieli only a |M*n»on lK*twe<*fi 
fourteen iiiifl Hixt4>eii years of age of lui unruly 
or depravf'd ehuruider can be seiiteneed. On the 
further methods by which the I'ourt may deal 
with young offcJitierH, sec the article FirBi 
OJJendrrs. 

Juxon, William, Kiiglish prelate, Ixirn 15H2, 
di<*fl ICKW). After studying at Si. .loliri's CVillege, 
Oxfonl, he iHTiuiie a student of (Cray's Inn, with 
the view of qualifying for the Itar, but tiKik 
orders mid obtained livings, first in KMHI at 
Oxfonl, unci then in 1014 at Somertxin. lit 
1021 he sueeeederl l^tid os president of St. John's 
('oll(*ge; ill 1027 was a|>|Kiintcd vkx*-c!hanedlor 
fif the university, and alsjift the same time chap- 
lain-iri-ordinury to Charles I, w'ho gave him the 
deanery of Warf^*ster, and then the bishopric of 
l^mdon (10:i3). He attended the king at his 
execution, and administered the last consolations 
of religion to him. His fidelity emst him his 
bishopric, but at the Hestoration he wos made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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Ky the eleventh lutter of the Kn^ligh alphabet, 
reprcBenting u guituriil urtieulation, the surd 
cfjriHonafit t^orrcftporidirig to the Boriant g. In 
Old-Kiiglifth thiB letter wua only UHed oeoaBionally, 
c Mng regularly used iiiNtead. So uIho in Latin, 
k, iMjrrowed from the (treelcM, wum little u«cd, 
Hn place liciiig Niipplied by c. The lialiaiiH, 
SpariiardM, and PortugiirHC have baiiiKlied the 
letter entirely from their alphalx't. 'Fhe French 
iiMt* it only ill a few word.s de.rived from the Greek, 
foreign proper naiiicH, Ac. 

Kaaba, the ^ Uouhc of (hui ’ In the eentre of 
the Harem (courtyard) of the (creut \I(»h(|uc at 
Mecca, to which all Muh<immedaii.s, no mutter 


which fell, with Adam, out of Paradise, whence 
it was returned during the flood (it is reputed to 
flout on water), but was brought buck again by 
Gabriel and given to Abratiuni, who set it wheae 
it now stanrls. In the year 278 of the Hegira 
the Kamu&thiaiui carried it off, but restored it 
to the Kuruish some twenty years later. It is 
quite bhu'k and ettneuve, and lies in a silver 1m>x 
some: 20 inches square, M>t just high enough in 
the wall to l)c kissed readily. Originally the 
stone w'UM of u milky-white c*olour, and Its dis- 
coloration is popularly lielieved to Im? purely 
Kiiperfieial, and due entirely t<» the sins of man- 
kind or to the kissing of the multitude. 
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where they may lie, turn their faces at time of 
prayer, and which they h1s<i t'ridcavoiir to visit 
at least once in a lifetime, then' to perform the 
pn*sc*rilM'd ceremony in aecordunet; with the 
laws of the Pn)phet. All MahumincMlanN believe 
Ihut the Kaaba was the Hrst eclillee ever eit'cied 
for the worship of God, and that it is built U|)oii 
holy ground where .Adam, having been thrown 
out of Paradise, worsitippnl (bid in a tent pn>- 
vidi'd by the An^hangel Gabriel for that piiri)o.«K\ 
Seth, the sou of Adam, uftt^wurds built a clay 
house, which was rebuilt by Abralwni, restored 
by tlic Kuraisti (the eht>scii |ic«>ple) wane years 
lieforc the birth of Mahomet, and fleslroy^nl by 
storm alMUit thirty-tlve years later. In 1027 a 
new building was creeled, and this is supposed 
to have lieeti destroy (*d and rebuilt upon at 
letisi a do7.eii different occasions up to the present 
time. 

The building itself is square in shape, 14 yards 
long, 11 yunls broad, and 10 yards high (outside 
measurements), and has a door of aloe wood 
whieJi is platetl over with solid silver and studded 
with silver nails. Inlaid at the eastern end of 
tlic southern wall is the famous Bkiek SUme^ 


The Kaaba is only open at eertaiii times, and 
imrtieularly u|Km the lOth day of Muharrmn, 
w'hcn men only arc admitted, w*omen having the 
exclusive right of enlr>’ u|K)ii the following day. 
During the Unjj days it is draped in an iftrdm 
(sec Holy Carpet), as are the pilgrims; and the 
Tnv^ff, or encompassing of the Kuaba, which 
niiist be done seven times by all pilgrims, eoni- 
iiienees from the saered stone. 

Kabul (kii*bt|P), Cabul, or Cabool, capital of 
the Kingdom of Afghanistan, 105 miles from the 
Indian tow'n of Peshuwrar, 000 miles from Herat, 
and 200 miles from Kandahar. It stands on the 
Kabul Hiver, at an elevation of 0800 feet above 
sea-level, overlooked by hills and adjacent to 
fertile plains. It consisU mainly of mud houses 
with flat rooft, but buildings of a superior class 
have Iwn erected, including the |mlace of Abdur 
lUhmiw, to whom the city also owes a new 
bridge and other works, such as improved streets . 
and new roads. The bazaar forma the chief 
street, bejag of great siie. The Bala-IIissar, or 
citadel, is now of no impoitanoe. Kabul carries 
on a considerable trade with India throu^ the 
Khybcr Pass, and there is also a trade with 
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Central Asia, Persia, Ac. It was taken by Uic 
British in 1839 and in 1H42, luid on the oeciision 
of a subsequent war with the British in 1879 
Kabul was twice taken by their Xnw\vn, (Sec* 
Afghanistan.) Pop. 75,900-00, (KKl.— The Kabul 
River rises in Aighanistui. at the height <if al>out 
MOO feet. Hows eastward, passes through the 
Khyber Puss into India, and falls into the Indus 
at Attock. Length, 300 miles. 

Kadiak, or Kodiak, an island of Alaska, with 
large salmon canneries supplied almost entindy 
with fLsh from Korluk River. It has an extenHivc 
trade in furs from large bears found on t he island. 
The inhabitants resemble the Kskimo in eustoiiis 
and mode of life, and the climate is damp and 
unwholesome. 

Kiempfer (kampT^r), Engelhreeht, a (2er- 
inun traveller and physician, Ixirn 1051, died 
1710. As secretary' to a Sw‘t*dish embassy, anil * 
afterwards as surgeon in the service; of the Dutch 
East India Company, he travelled extensively 
in the East. Uis comprehensive ULstary of 
Altipan, translated from liis mamiscripiK into 
English in 1727, w'as, for a very lung pcriorl, 
the only reliable souri'c of information ulnHit 
that country. 

Kaffa, or Gomara, an Abyssinian <lcpcti> 
dcncy, iuliabitcd by one of the (•alia trila^. It 
is supposed to be the home of the iMifrcc-plani, 
which grow‘8 wild on tlie s]o(>cs of the KafTu hills. 
The chief town is Kongu. 

KaiAr-bread, the ^uth African iiatnc of 
EiV'.!C(ihalurtos, a genus of Cyciuls, the interior 
of the trunk and of the rijie con<‘s Iwiiig used 
us food by the natives. 

Kaffirs (from Ar. Kafir ^ iiilldcl or itn- 
liclicvcr), the principal race inhabiting South- 
Eastern Africa, a branch of the great Bantu 
family. The iiume is now idiicfly rcstri<*tcd hi 
the tribes occupying the waist districts Iwiween 
Ca|)c I*rovificc and Delagoa Bay. 'Dicy dilTer 
from pure negroes in the shii)>o of the head, it 
being more like that of Euro|>cans; in the high 
nose, frizxlwl hair, and brown coniplcxioii, whicdi 
becomes lighter in shiule in the trilies of the 
more southern districts. They are a tall, iiitih- 
cular ract*, the average height being from .i feel 
9 inches to 5 feet 11 incli<*s, and frugal and simple 
in their habits. • Their chief occupation is raising 
and tending cattle, and hunt big; ganlcn and 
field work is mainly performed by women. They 
are of a peaceful disposition, but in times of war 
they displayed considerable bravery, tactical 
skill, and dexterity in the handling of their 
assagais or spears, shields, apd knobkerries, us 
has been shown in their past engagements with 
the British forces. There are several distinct 
braocdies or families of Kaffirs; but the trilioB 
which cv^ts have specially brought to the front 
wns the Pondos, the Fingoes, the Zulus, and Uic 


Swaxi. Kiimrs. esiiec'iolly of the Zulu trilie, are 
distrilmtcHl in laigv* mimliera oirr Natal and 
Cape I’roviiu'c, and have liecome to some extent 
eiviliml. Frequent luistilithw hove taken place 
between the llritiNh and one or oUier of the 
Kultir irilK*s, Ix^inniiig uirnost with the first 
netiuiMilton by Britain of the Ca|H* Folony. The 
first Kaffir War was in 181 1 • 2, the next in 1M18-9. 
In 1 k;M -5 a serious Kulllr War was eurricnl on, 
rt*sultiiig in the expulsion of the Kaffirs lu*yotul 
the Great Kei, hut they wen* smm allowM to 
n'turu. Another war (the fourth) broke out In 
IH-MI. anti hutted nearly tw'o years, with imioh 
suffering t(» Imth colonisls and Kaffirs. Its re- 
sult wiut an extension of territtiry in the north 
and cast, a portion lK^tw(*cm the C!ape Colony 
iitid the Kei being rcscrvtvl for Uic nutivi*s, and 
(^alleti British Kaffruria. In 1850 a Kaffir out- 
break ItMik place, and a fierct' war ftillowed, 
ending in 185.*), soon after which British Kaff- 
raria was made a Cniwn colony. A sixth w*iir 
occurred in 1877-8, ow'ing ifs origin to disputes 
between the two tribi's of the Fingoes and 
C;ealek;i.H. See 7sUluland. Bfiu.KxoiAiuiv: If. 
11. Parr, A Skttt'h nf thr KtiJ/ir and Xulu MVirs; 
(i. M. Tlieiil, History of South .-ifTwa hrfort 17 Oh* 

RaffraYlu, literally the country of the Kaffirs, 
a name once applied bo a large pari of Soulh' 
ICastern Africa, but now lin ked to the coast dis- 
trict Iwtwmi tlic (Jreal Fe.h and the Kei Rivers. 
A tract of land south-wes! of fhe Kei usixl to la- 
known as British Kaffraria, but in 1805 it w'us 
ineorfHirated in t’atw Colony as two distrieta, 
namely, King Williuiirs Town and East Ismdon. 
See Kaffirs. 

Kafirlstan', or t he eotiiiiry of Kaffirs (infidi-ls), 
a- EaHterii proviiuH* of Afghaiiisfaii, betwmi 
Ii'diu and llie Hindu Kush. It is \ery inoun- 
taiiioiis, especially 1li<' interior, and inhubiled 
by a nation (the Siu|H»sh) formed of different 
trilK*s, varying eoiiNirlerubly in eomplexion. They 
live chiefly l>y eattle-ruising and agrieidf lire. 
/MUiotigh hemmed in by Mosletiis, Ui<'y have 
exeepUng a h-w fN>nler Irifies, n-slKlorf fhe sprcMid 
of Islam. 'Pheir ndigion is a debamsl form of 
idolatry w-itli an admixture of uiieesfor-worshiti 
and fire-worship. Polygamy is prat-iiseil, and 
they dreiM themsrfvfn in goal-skins, or fahriew 
woven from goats' hair, blaf:k licing the almost 
universal iMilour. Kafirlstan Wiu» oe<-upie<i by 
the Afghans in 1899. 

Kaftan, or Caftan, a long loom* vest or gown 
worn under a long cloth (xmt Ihroiiglioiit the 
lx!vani. It is tied round the waist with a 
girdle. The sleevcrs are long, n^aidting well over 
the. hands. Formerly the sultan and other 
potentuU-s present^ State dignitaries and fondgn 
amljuuHiadors with kaftans os s|>ecial marks of 
lionour. 

Kagoahi'ma, a town of Japan, at the southern 
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end of the iNliiful of KyuHhu, on the* Kaijoshima 
Gulf. It wiiH burnt in 1H77 during the great 
SatMunitt liehellion, but rebuilt ufterwurdR. Pop. 
7ri,ri(in. 

Kaifeni^, or Khaifoti^, a town in Central 
China, eapital of the pnivinee of Ilonnn, 0 miles 
from the right bunk of the lloang-ho. From 
12811 to 1 UK} it WHS the capital of the Chinese 
Empire. Pop. 2(M),tMM). 

Kallas (kl-ltui"), u sacred niountain of IIk; 
IlinduH, on u spur of the Iliin&layu in Western 
Tiliet, near the soiirees of the Indus and Sutlc*j. 
It is a phiee of pilgrimage for all Hindus and 
TilH*tan Lamas or priests, who crawl on hands 
and knees round the base, some 28 miles in eir- 
cumferene**, a |>ro<‘eeding which o<*cupies three 
weeks. Height (approximately), 21, (8K) feet. 

Kalnitc, a mineral hydrous chloride of |K)tus- 
siiim with magiiesium sulphate. Potassiiim f*on- 
tent, Li*7 per eent; calculated as |M>tash, 18*0 
per cent. It is found along with lieds of rrs'k- 
salt, espi'cially in the Stussfurt ami of North 
(fcrmany. It is valuable in a crude state as a 
manure, and for the manufacture of iNitassium 
sulphate. 

Kalrwari <klr*wun'), a t<»wn of Tunis, 80 
miles s.H.K. of the capital, in a burn*n sandy plain, 
and surrounded by a brick wall with many towers 
and live gates. It ranks secoml only to Tunis in 
trade and po|>ulution, and is one of the holy 
.Mahommedan towns, being formerly almost in- 
ai'cessiblc to ('hristians. Cnder Fn'iich rule it 
has Imh'Ii connected with 'riiiiis by a good road 
and also by railway with Soiisse, and a W'uter* 
supply has been introdiiceil. Kairwaii was the 
hrst seat of the Saracenic empire in Darbury, and 
relies of its ancient grandeur still abound. Pop. 
20,0tHl. 

Kalaarlah (kf-sar-e'ya), or Kuisarlych (an- 
cient C»aaroa), a town of Asia Minor, at the 
foot of snow-eupiMMl Mount ICrgish (Argieus), 
(I2,(KMI feet); surrounded by a dilapidated w'ull. 
Pop. 54,18)0. - KaisuruOi is also a village of 
Palestine, 82 miles north fd .laffa. It is the 
Ctrsarrn or KrttMaria SrfHiste (18 n.c.) of the 
Homans, was the most im|K)rtant city of Pales- 
tine, was fortified by fiouis IX (Franw) in 1251, 
and was destroyed by Heibars (12U5). It was 
occupied by Hritish tnxips during the Kiiropcon 
War, Sept., 11)18. 

Kalacr (Gr. Kaimr; lait. Crratir), the Geminn 
e(|ui valent for eiiit>eror. The title of * Kaiser des 
heiligen rAmuehen Heh'hes deutseher Nation* 
was iHirne by the (German and Austrian Km- 
perors from tt«2 to 180it. wrhen FraiK'is II. who 
since 1HU4 wras already styling himself Kaiser of 
Austria, abandoned the former title. In 1871, 
after the Fram*o*Prutisiaii War, King William I 
of Prussia assumed the title of Kaiser of Gerniany 
(IX*utscher Kaiser), which renioiiied in the House 
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of llohenziillcm until the Revolution of 1918. — 
Cf. V'iscount Hryce, 7'he Holy Homan Empire, 

Kaiserslautern (kr%erx-lou-t<*m), a towm in 
the Huvarian Palatinate, on the Lauter. It has 
manufactures of w*oollens, cottons, hosieiy’, stone- 
w'ure, sewitig-muchines, leather; breweries, paper- 
millH, and ininworks. In 1798 and 1794 lighting 
took place near Kaiserslautern between the Prus- 
sians and the French. l*op. ,54,080. 

Kaiser- Wilhelm Canal, now known as the 
Kiel (’anal, a water-way c-oniiectiiig the Haltic 
with the North Sea. It was named in honour 
of the (iennan Emperor William I. 

Kaithal, an ancient town of India, Punjai), 
Karnal district; became British in 1848, and is 
ciHincct(*d by tradition witli Hanuman^ the 
monkey -g(Ki. The low'ii tins some local trade, 
and manuraetiires lac ornaments, toys, and salt- 
[M‘tre. Pop. 18,(88). 

Kaka {\esUn mrridioridlis)^ a New Zeals nd 
parrot, of a dusky colour, which feeds on fruits, 
insects, &c., ami is semi-noetiirnal in habits. 



Kca (Sritnr notohilii) 


The ken, another bird of tliis genus (.V. notabilis), 
attacks sheep, Intiiig iiitr» their hacks with its 
Hln>ng t*urv(*<l bill, and endeavouring to reach 
the kidney fat. Peeking at sheep-skins is lie- 
lie ved to have originated this destructive habit. 

Kak'odyle, or Cacodyle, a niethyl derivative 
of arsenic, AHg((ll,) 4 . It is a clear liquid heavier 
than w'ttter, with an insiipportahly offensive smell 
and iHusonoiis vapour. Its va|H>ur when mixed 
with air cxplmles if heated above 50® C- Sec 
Alkanrin, 

Kalafat% a town of Routmiaia, on the left, 
hank of the Duniibe, about I mile east of Widdin, 
on the opposite bank. During the Husso-Turkish 
War of 185.<}--4 it was twice iinsuecessftilly 
attacked by the Russians. Pop. 12,(8X>* 

Kalahari, a desert ri'gion in South Africa, 
north of the Orange River, chiefly in Beehuana- 
land. It is vciy flat, subject to long-continued 
droughts, and has only dried-up river beds. 
But an abundant supply of vmter-mclons and 
some remarkable varieties of tubers^ together 
with large herds of antelopes and other game, 
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provide ample subsistence to the Bushmen and 
Bakalahari inhabiting; this rejpon. The Kulii- 
hari was first traversed by David Liviiiipihiiio in 
1849. 

Kalahas'tl, a town of India, Miwiriis 
deney, Nortli Arcot district, with a temple of 
^i va, which is a place of pil|;riniiige. Pop. 1 2,(NN). 

Kalama'Ca, a seaport of Grvew, in tiu; Morca, 
capital of the nomarchy of Messenia, at the head 
of the Gulf of Coronc or Messenia. It is the s<*at 
of an archbishop, and has an ex^sirt t.nule in wcmiI, 
oil, silk, and figs. Pop. 15, .*197. 

Kalamazoo', a town, county, and river of 
Michigan, United States. Kalamazoo city is 
situated in a fertile agricultund district, on the 
river of the same name, whi<‘h siip|)lies some of 
its numerous factories with wuter-|Miwer: chief 
manufactures: pa|K:r, Hour, furniture, and agri- 
cultural implements. Settk^l in 1820, it l>ccariic , 
a city ill 1884. Pop. (10*i0), 48,8.18. 

Kalanchoe (-lank-), a genus of robust herbs 
or small shrubs, ord. Oassiilaceie, nativ(n« mainly 
of tropical Africa. Some are very handsome 
plants when in blcM>tii, and several fine hybrids 
with pink or red fiowem arc in cultivation. 

Kalbe (kAl'b^), a town of Pnissia, 15 mih^s 
south of Magdeburg on the Suale. It has 
manufactures of wcnillcns, pa|>er, ehi('ory, oil, 
and iKTt-root sugar. Pop. 12,088. 

Kaleidoscope (ka-ll'-), a well-known optica) 
toy invented by .Sir David Brewster alK>iit 1810, 
by which an infinite variety of Hyiiinictricuil, and 
often beautiful, colouri.*d di^signs is obtained. 
Tht ordinary kaleido8iHi|)e consists of a lul»e 
containing two glass platen acting as mirrors, 
which extend along its whole hmgth and make 
an angle of IMP with one another. One end of 
the tul)c is closed by a metal plut^ with a small 
hole at its centre, to which the eye is applied; 
at the other end there arc two plat<si, one of 
ground, the other of clear gluss (the latter being 
next the eye), with a numlxT of pieces of col- 
oured glass or lx*iids lying loosely litw’mi them. 
When the eye is applied to the ajKTturr, the 
mirrors pniduec a Ix-aiitiful symmetrical figure, 
and nrhen the tube is turned about or shiikcn, 
new images, always symmetrical, arc forrmi!. 
This arrangement may be nicHlifted in various 
ways. The instrument has been used by de- 
signers of pattdHu for printed caliches. 

Kalian, a fortified town of China, province 
of Chi-li, on the overland trade route between 
Peking and Russia. There is a wireless tele- 
graph station here. Pop. estimated at 70,0(10. 

Kalgoorlle, a town of Western Australia, 
connected by railway with Perth and CoolganJIe; 
head-quarters of a gold-mining district. Pop. 
13 , 500 . 

Kali, a Hindu goddess, one of the forms of 
the conmft of Siva, and therefore in some respects 


corresiionding to Durgn and other deities. She 
is rt*prc‘sented as blaok, with four anna, wearing 
a necklace of skullK, anti the hands of slnughtertHl 
giants round her wnist as a ginlle. Her eye- 
brows and breast apix'ar st naming with the 
ltltMM.1 of nifiiiMterH she has slain and devounnl. 
Due hand holds a sword, armther u human head. 
She is the goddess of death and ilesiruclion, aiul 
goats and other animals an* sucrificHHl on her 
altars. Ancient Hindu iMMiks even cnjoiiieil 
hiimuii HacrifiiM's to this goddess. 

KiklidA'su, one of the gnudesi Intliun fxwts 
anti dnimatie writers, who livtHl, lU'tHmliiig U% 
tradition, in the first century li.e., hut stiine 
mithoritii^ asHcrt thiil he floiirishiHt several cen- 
turies after the Christian eni. His In^st pro- 
diietion is the druiiia SAkimtuia (The Katal Hing), 
which was first trunslntetl into ICnglish by .Sir 
, \V. Jones ((’uleiitia, 1789), and at otiec* aroused 
in Kuro|K! attention to Sanskrit literature, lie 
was also the author of two other plays - Vik* 
TauwnHift (The Hero and the Nymph) and 
^iAUtvikA tmd Af^nimitrA while two epics and 
other works arc aserilH'd to him, some of which 
liave lM*en translated. (T. A. A. Maisloiiell, 
liiaimy of Sanskrit Literaturr, 

Kalinjar, a village and hill fort of India. 
United I’roviiieirs, llundii district, a pla(*f' of 
gri'ul aniUpiity and saiu^tity, aith tanks, eaves, 
temples, tombs, and statues 

Kalittch (kli'lish), or Kule z, a town of Poland, 
near the Pnissiati fhinticr. eiipital of the former 
province of Kaliw^h. The town, oeetipied by 
the (icriiianH in 1914, and iisisl ns a base for 
the attack on 1 <<m1z, is of great anthpiity, being 
fiiiiiKhsi in A. II. fi.1.1, uiifl was fur a long perliHl the 
r* sificnee of the (jrand-Diikcs of Poland, wIion<* 
pi.ai<*e still exists. It is an irii|Kirtarii traile 
centre, and has various mariufacdurcs. I’op. 
5*2,5(K). 

Kal'mla, a beautiful Nortli Amcrieun genus 
of slinilM, with eiip'shn|XMl rose nr purple flowers 
diM|srii(*d ill cHirymlis, and lielongirig to the nut. 
ord. Krieiiceie, or heaUiK. Its tnink HometiiiieM 
attains a diameter of inelK^s; the wcnmI is very 
hanl, closely resc'inbling box. 

Karmucka, a nornarlie and warlike .Mongol 
race, originally natives of the terriUiry of Central 
Asia between the Koko-Nor and Tilx-t, now 
inhabiting not only parta of China, but alsfi 
oi^riifiyiiig districts of Silx*rla and KunqHaiii 
Russia, where they settled under Uussiaii domi- 
nion on the Unit, Don, and Volga, and In the 
government of .Simbirsk. They liavc lx*en great 
w'arriors from very early times, fought many 
fierce battles with the Tartars, with the Chinese, 
and among themselves, and made predatory ex- 
peditions as far west os Asia Minor, and as early 
as the eleventh rs^ntury. Many of the Russian 
Kalmucks Imvc licen converted to Christianity. 
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They are intrepid floldiem, splendid horsemen, 
und troops of them are attached to almost every 
(JossHck regiment. Physically the Kalmucks are 
small of stature, hroad-shoiildcred, with small 
round heuris, and tlie narrow oblique eyes 
c:huraet.eriNtic of the MoiiKoliaii race. Their 
lunffuuffc is a branch of the Mon|<ol Ural Altaic 
family. They nuiiiber altoj^ethcr perhaps 700,000, 
of whom more than half are under Chinese 
rule. — Cf. Sir II. H. Howorth, Hintonj of Ifu: 
Aittiifiols, 

Kalocsa (ku'lot.-Mhii), a town of Hungary, 
ri€*ar the Danube: it has a Homan {-atholic areii- 
bisliopric, with fine cathedral and episcopal 
palace. Pop. 11.708. 

Kalu'ga, a government and town of Kurofieaii 
Hussiu. The g<»verriment is bounded by those 
of Moseow, Smolensk, Tula, and Orel, has an 
urea, mostly flat and saiidy, of 1 1 ,942 sq. miles, 
und a pop. <}f 1,497,2(M). The <'entrul parts are 
covered with immense pine and fir forests; the 
rest is poorly cultivated, produ(‘ing chiefly grain, 
hemp, un<l flax. Iron ore und u |K)or kind <if 
coal arc also raised. The tiiwn stands on an 
elevation on the right bunk of the Oka, a navi- 
gable river, 114 miles h.w. of Moseow, has n)pe 
und canvas faetories, and trud<‘s largely with 
Oerinutiy in leather, oil. and candles. Pop. 
50,000. 

Kama (ku'mu), the Hindu god of love, corre- 
sponding generally to the Creek Kros und Homan 
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Cupid. He appears us a beautiful youth riding 
on a pnrmt or a sparrow, the symbol of volup- 
tuousness, generally carrying a bow wdth a 
string formed of Inses, and having five arrows, 
each tipped with a flower that la supposed to 
have some amorous influence. Dancing girls or 
nymphs Imur him conqiany, and one carries his 
banner, the emblem on w'hieh is a flsh or marine 
monster on a red ground. Once he tempted 
Siva to sin, and tiie enraged god. reduced the 
tempter to ashc^ by a gleam ftm his third eye. 


He is therefore known as the bodiless god. His 
wife is Rati, or Pleasure. — Cf. Donald A. Mac- 
kenzie, Hindu Alyih and Legend, 

Kama, the largest tributary of the Volga, 
rises in the Russian government of Viatka, and 
after a course of 1150 miles flows into the Volga, 
40 miles south of Kosan. Part of it is navi- 
gable for steamers, und ordinaiy barges cun prd- 
cteed as far os Perm. 

Kampala, a drug long known, under various 
naiiies, to Indian and Arab physicians os a 
speeifh; against tape- worms; introduced into the 
Jiriiish Pharmavopma in 1804, but now super- 
MMled by other untheliiiintjes. 

Kamchatka, or Kamtshatka, a laigc penin- 
sula Ifi North-Kostern Sil>cria belonging to Russia, 
by whom it was first colonized at the end of the 
seventeenth century. On the cast it has the North 
Paeifle Ocean, and on the west the Sea of Okh- 
otsk; area, 104,200 sq. miles. I.ofty mountain 
ranges extend the entire length of the peninsula, 
and have many active volcanoes. A number of 
hot springs also exists. The climate is very 
severe. Excepting in the valley of the Kam- 
chatka River, the most fertile and populous 
setilcmciii, the soil is but ill nchipted for eiilti- 
vatkm. The chief wealth of the count ly lies in 
its fur- producing animals, including the sable, 
the Arctic f(»x, the beaver, and the bear. Game 
and Ash of all kinds alioutid, and form the staple 
food of the Inhabitants. The Kamchodalcs, 
once the predominant race of the jxai insula, are 
n brunch of the Mongol family, a low type phy- 
sically and morally, and their food consists 
ni-.iiily of flsh seasoned with whale and seal fat. 
They believe in a creator and the imiiu»rtality 
of the soul (including unimals). They use dogs 
for draught purposes, and net the HM'iul ^r, like 
their neighbours. The Koryaks are a wandering 
trilx;, living in the northern districts, and sub- 
sisting alinosl rxeiusively on the produce of 
tlie reiudeer. The entire population is about 
11,500. 

Kamenetz^ a fortified town of Russia, capital 
of the government of Podolsk, on the Smotritz. 
Pop. 49,000. 

Kamena (k&'ments), a town of Germany, in 
Saxony, the birth-place of Lessing (b«irn in 1720), 
with industries connected with wool, gloss, &c. 
Pop. 11,200. 

KameSt a name given to long winding banks 
and ridges of gravel and sand in Scotland and 
elsewhere, formed by outwash from the fronts of 
retreating glaciers of the Ice Age. 

Kampen, a town of Holland, on the Yascl, 
near where it enters the Zuider Zee. It has* 
two interesting churches and a towm hall. It 
was one of the towns belonging to the Hanseatic 
League, and has a good tr^e in daily produce. 
Fop. 19,745. t 
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Kamptee (k&m-te), or Kamthl« a town of 
India, Central Provinces, Nagpur district, with 
a fine bridge over the Kanh&n JUver, and a Pro- 
testant and a Uomun Catholic church. I*op. 
17,200. 

Kamrup (kfim-rop'), a district of Assam, in 
the Brahmaputra valley; area, 3857 sq. miles. 
I^p. 008, (KM). 

Kam'yshin, a town of European Russia, at 
the juncture of the Kamyshinka and the Volga, 
in the government of Saratov. It wiis founded 
by Peter the Great in 1710. Pop, 17,410. 

Kanagawa, in the suburbs of Yokohama, 
Japan, was formerly an important Japanese 
seaport, and the first to be opened as a treaty* 


y>ort, for the free entrance of foreigners, in 1859, 
At this time Kunegawa was a town of consider* 
able sixe, and Yokolmma merely a tiny fishing- 
village; but by some decision of the Japancue 
(k)veminent, Yokohama was mode the treaty- 
port instead of Kanagawa, and subsequently grew 
so rapidly that Kanagawa merged with it as a 
suburb. 

Kana'ka, a Polynesian word originally used 
(so describe the native inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich Islands, but now applied indiscriminately 
to all South Sea Islanders of Polynesiaii-Mclanc- 
sian extraction. 

Kanaza'wa, a town of Japan, near the north- 
west coast of t)^e main island, and north-west 
of Tokio, with manufactures of silks and porce- 
lain. Pop. 111,000. 

Kandahar', or Gandahar, a town of con- 
siderable commercial and strategical importance 
in the south of Afghanistan, on the direct route to 
, India. It was held by British forces in 1839-42, 
and 1879-81, The town lies 8484 feet above the 
sea, and has a large transit trade. Pop. 81,500. 

Kanda'vu, the southernmost island of the 
Fiji grou]^ It has a fine natural harbour, with 
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a port of call for steamers, and is surrounded by 
a numl>er of small islands, callc^d the Kandavu 
gniiip. The area is 201) mp miles, and the |X)p. 
15,(MM). 

Kangaroo, the common mime t»f a nuinlier 
of uniiiiiils iM'loiigiiig to the infirsiipial order of 
inariiiiials, iiuligiMious to Australia and some of 
tlic islands to the north of tliut continent, and 
first made known to Kuro]>e by Bniyn in 1711, 
and afterwartls by the writings of ('aptain Cook 
and Sir Joseph Banks. The most noticeable 
feature* about the kangaroo is the disproportion 
between the and lower imrts of the body. 

The head is small, deer-like in shaiie, with laige 
ears; the fnre-legs small and five-toed; the hind- 
legs very large an<l i>oH‘f*rAil, with four tocsi only 
on the The tail is long, thick at the hose, 

and helps to siip|M>rt the* animal when sitting 
ereet, the usual )>osliirf* when not feeding; it 
^ilsf> assists the hind-legs in their long leaps (from 
10 to 15 feet). The young are Imrn very Im- 
mature, and prritccled atui nourisluHl for about 
eight inontliH in the warsupiutn, or )H>iieh, into 
which tla* nipples of tlic maiiimary glands open, 
KangunxNi arc herbivorous, and, where still 
plentiful, a MerioiiH fX'^t to squatters, whose 
ritlcs have, however, consUlcrahly reduced their 
numlxT. The liind-cpiarters of the large speeics 
supply a tolerable siilwtilutt* for venison, while 
thiMr tjiils make excellent 
soup, and their skills griotl 
rugs ah«l leather. The 
kangaroo includes many 
speeif*s, varying in size fniin 
a hare to a large sheep, and 
remains of still larger and extinct sficeics have 
Ikcii found in the IMeisfoecnc deposits of Aus- 
ti, liu. The larger and most c*ommon kinds 
Ix'loiig to the genus MacrOpus, and include the 
giant kanganm (yif.g/gnn/ef/s)and the still larger 
red kangaroo (Ai, rufwt). Wallabies arc smaller 
forms, some Ixring speeics of Ma<tr5pus, while 
most liclong to other genera. ITie tn*c kangaroos 
(I)endn>lugus) are native to New Guinea and 
North Australia. 

Kangaroo Island, a long and bam^n island 
(area, 1071 sq. miU^) situated ut the entrapcic to 
the St. Vincent Gulf, South Australia, 108 miles 
from Adelaide. The first party of South Aus- 
tralian emigrants landed here In 1830. 

Kangaroo Rat (speeics of Potorous, Bct- 
tongia, and ACpyjirymnus), more pro|>crly rat- 
kangaroo, diminutive species of the kangaroo 
family, differing from the kangaroo proper in 
possessing canine teeth In the upper jaw, in 
their nrx*turtial habits, and their food, which 
chiefly consists of roots. 

Kangra, a large district of Hindustan, in the 
Punjab, belonging mainly to the Him&layon 
chain; area, 9978 sq. miles. About a ninth is 
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under cultivation, and large tracts are covered 
with forcNts. Pof». 770,000. — The town otKan/tra^ 
foriiierly known <ik Nagarkot, hiui a temple which 
was dcKtroycfl hy an earthquake in 1005. Pop. 
50(M). 

Kanlzsa (k^in'i-Hhu), 11 market town of Hun- 
gary, diHtriet of Zala, with large distilleries, and 
fairs for grain, euttle, and pigs. This town is 
culled Nagy-Katiizsa, and is to be distinguished 
from Magyar- KunizHu and TdrOk-Kanizsa, Ixith 
now belonging to Yugo-Sluvia. Pop. 20,000. 

Kano, a city of Wc^st Africa, Northern Nigeria, 
capital of the province of Kuno and native town 
of the Hausa people, was annexed by the British 
in 1 000. It is the scut of an Ameer, who governs 
under British protection and authority. The 
Ameer's palace covers over acres. The town 
is walled, and is an important trading eerntre for 
ground-nut and hides, and the silk, leather, and 
cotton manufactured by the natives. I’op. (of‘ 
mixed national ities), alM^iit ]00,0(K>. 

Kanoje (k/i-iifij'), or KanauJ, a town of 
India, United Provinces, on a plain near the 
Hunges. It was once the capital of a gri'ut em- 
pire, but ruiw (‘onsists ehieily of ruins which 
extend over several miles, though there is also 
a modern town with some iiiamifactiircs. Pop. 
17.50b. 

Kan'aaa, one of the United Slates, l)oundcd 
north by Nebniskn, east by Missouri, south by 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, west by Colo- 
rado; area, 82,158 sq. miles. It consists chiefly 
of undulating plains, w<‘ll w'atered by the Kansas 
and Arkansius and other rivers, the Missouri 
fonning the lx)undary on the north-eiist. The 
soil is generally fertile, highly suitable for grain, 
vegetables, and fruit, and cattle-raising is curried 
on very extensively. The climate is mild, and 
the winter short, but violent winds and sudden 
changes of teiiqierature often mar the spring 
season. Although an agricultural state, Kaasos 
has important and varied inunufucturcs, the 
rivers supplying the motive power in many 
places. Bituminous coal, Iran ore, lime, marble, 
lead, and salt are among the minerals, ond coal 
is mined to a considerable extent. Education is 
well provided for, and there is a state university, 
tin agricultural college, and other colleges and 
normal schools. It had over 12,000 miles of 
railroad in 1921. The chief towns are liCavcn- 
worth, Lawrence, Topeka, and Atchison; Topeka 
being Uie state capital. Kansas originally be- 
longed to the Louisiana territory. Settlers had 
entered it in considerable numbers by 1853, and 
in 1880 it w^os admitted one of the states of the 
Union. Pop. (1920), 1.700,257. 

Kansas City, u town of Kansas, United States, 
county scat of Wyandotte county, on the Kansas 
and Missouri Rivers, in the midst of a rich agri- 
cultural region, and forming a centre in wUch 


numerous railroads meet, thus making it r. great 
commercial emporium. As a live-stock market it 
is probably the first in the United States, and it is 
a great Ixref- and pork-paeking centre, its grain 
trade also being large. Its nianufnctiirc's are of 
irnportunec. It has a university, Kaiisiis City 
University (founded in 1800). Pop. (1020), 
101,177. • 

Kansas City, a city and port of Missouri, 
United States, in Jackson county. Three rail- 
road bridges span the Missouri River, and the 
city is an important ruilw'ay junction. Its trade 
in live stock and grain is considerable, and its 
inamifuctures include agricultural implements 
and clothing. Among its public buihlings are 
the eustom-house, the Board of Trade building, 
the live-stock exchange, and the Convention Hall. 
Pop. (1020), 324,410. 

Kansoo', or Kansu, un inland province of 
North- W'estern China; urea, 12.5,450 sq. miles. 
It is mountainous, some of the {K'uks rising luorc 
than 10,0(M) feet above sca-lcvcl, and is w'atcrcd 
by the Yellow River (Houng-ho), but has few' 
fertile tracts. The elinuite is cold, but wheat, 
barley, and millet grow, and lurgt^ flocks and 
herds arc maintained. Lan-ehoo-foo is the capital. 
l*op. (estimated), 0,810,000. 

Kant, Immanuel, a celebrated German philo- 
sopher, the founder of the ‘ critical * or Kantian 
philosophy, born on 22nd April, 1724, at Konigs- 
berg, Prussia, died at the same place 1 804. Kant 
himself believed that his grandfather was a 
Scottish immigrant, the original form of whose 
name was Cant. There is, however, no doeu- 
iiicntary evidence to prove this. He early 
showed great application to study, and wiis sent 
to the Collegium Frc*derieiamim, and then (in 
1740) to the university of his native city. His 
progress at college and at the university was 
rapid and brilliant, his studios embracing in 
particular inutheriiatics and physics, os well os 
philosophy. Leaving the university after three 
years, he engaged in tuition, and it was not till 
1755 that he took his degree. Soon after this 
he was appointed one of the teachers in the 
KOnigsberg University, and lectured on logic, 
metaphysics, mathematics, and natural philo- 
sophy, to which, at subsequent periods, he 
added natural law, moral philosopliy, natural 
theology, and physical geography. In 1770 
he became a fbll professor, obtaining the chair 
of logic ond mctaph 3 r 8 ic 8 , a post that he occu- 
pied till 1707. It is impossible within our 
space to give anything like an exposition of 
the phikis^hy of Kant, which has profoundly 
influenced all subsequent philosophical specula- . 
tions. Whilst in his earlier works we notice the 
influence of I^eibnitz and Wolff, Kant afterwards 
came under the sway of English empirioism. 
Dbsatisfled, however, with the dogiqatlsms of 
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Wolff and the soeptldsm of Hume, with the doc- 
trines both of idealism and realism, which con- 
sidered cither mind or matter as the alisolute. 
Kant, beginning to stispet^t all forms of meta- 
physical theory, set himself to investigate the 
field of metaphysic;s for himself, and in the first 
place proceeded to the examination of the origin, 
extent, and limits of human knowledge. Aocurd- 
ing to him, part of our knowledge is knowlcMtgc 
a priori, or original, transcendental, and inde- 
pendent of experience; part of it is a posteriori, 
or based on experience. What he calls the * pure 
reason * has to do with the former. His great 
work named the Kriiik der teinen Vemut\ft (Cri- 
tique of Pure licoson; first edition, Higa, 1781) 
contains the foundation for his whole system of 
philosophy. In the preface to a later work, the 
Kfitik der Vrifteilakrqft (Critique of the Power of 
Judgment; Berlin, 1700), he defines pure reason 
tliiis: ** l^urc reason is the faculty to iiiidcrstaiid 
b/ a priori principles; and the diseussioti of the 
possibility of these principles, and the deliriii- 
tiition of this faculty, constitutes the critique of 
pure reason. In the first rank of sueli ideas as 
wc do not derive from expericn(‘c arc apace and 
titneJ** Kant shows that all our pcreeptioiis are 
submitted to these two forms, hciicc he eoneludc^s 
that they are within us, and not in the objc*<*tM; 
they arc necessary and pure intuitUms of the 
internal sense. The three original fueiilties, 
through the nicdiuin of which we ai'quire know- 
ledge, arc sense, understanding, and reason. Sense, 
a passive and receptive faculty, has, as already 
stated, for its forms or conditions space and time, 
rnderstanding is an active or 8|MHitaiicous 
facility, and cx)n8ists in the [Kiwer of forming 
conceptions according to such categoric^ os unity, 
plurality, causality, Ac., which categories are 
applied to objects of experience through the 
medium of the two forms of perception, sprtce 
and time. Reason is ttic third or highest degreo 
of mental spontaneity, and consists in the power 
of forming ideas. As it is the proviiicic of the 
understanding to fonn the intuitions of sense 
hito conceptions, so it is tlie business of reason 
to form conceptions into ideas. Far from re- 
jecting exficricncc, Kant considers the work of 
all our life but the action of our innate faeiilticm 
on the conceptions which come to us from with- 
out. He proceeds in a similar way with morality: 
the Idea of good and bad is a necessary condition, 
an original basis of morals, which is supposed in 
every one of our moral reflections, and nut 
obtained by experience. He treats this part of 
his philosophy in his Kritik der praktischen Ver» 
nw^t (Critique of Practktal Reason; 1788). — 
BrBUooRAPHY: Kuno Fisher, Immanuel Kant 
und seine Lehre; F, Paulsen, Immanuel Kant: 
his Life and Doctrine; Sir J. P. Mahuffy, KanVs 
CrUieal Philosophy for English Readersi E.CaIrd, 
vot VIL 


The Criticat Philosophy of Kant; John Watson, 
The Philosophy of Kant Explained, 

Kanu'ri, or Kano'ri, a Sudam*8c people, who 
form the princiiml |K>rtion of the |K>pulutioii 
of Uonioii. 

Ka'olin, a name derive<i from a locality where 
the t'hiiu*sc work a pure white cloy used in the 
timnufiic‘ture of |)orceluiii. Kaolin is the result 
of the dciS)iii|NiHitiun of granitic rock, containing 
felspar, mica, and quarts. SimiJar clays, difTcring 
slightly in colour and in the |H*r(X!ntago of cH>n- 
stituents, are found at Sclincelierg, in Saxony, 
furnishing the material of Dresden china; at 
Limoges, in Frnni*e, employed for Limoges ware; 
and at St. Austell, in Cornwall, the Hourt>c of 
supply for the Rritish iMittcries. In its natural 
state kaoliii-eaiih somewhat resembles mortar; 
by washing and n^iieuted flltration It is freiri 
» from quart 7. and other iHmrse ingriHlients, then 
clrieil and sent into the market cut into blocks. 
The flne s(‘parute«i material consists of the 
iiiincral kaolin or kaolinite, which is Uie basis 
of all clays. It is a hydrous aluminium Hilieatc, 
lf 4 AI,Si| 0 ^. arising fnmi the decay of alkali 
felspars, and o(*(‘aKioiiaily eryNtallizing in minute 
six-sided platens. 

Kapurthala (kri-ixirt'hu-bi). a miUvc stau^ of 
the Ihiiijab, India, bc'twccii the Ucfui and the 
Sutlej Rivers; area, 080 kc|. iiiIIcm; |)op. 208,188. 
— The capitid, Kajmrthaln, ties 05 miles cast of 
laihore, and 8 miles from ^iic left bank of the 
Ilcas. Pop. 18..500. 

Ka'raftes, a Jewish sect, foiinded during the 
latter half of the eight li century by Anaii lien 
David, and whieh was for a long time tlir ol)jeet 
of |K*rsccaitiori by the orthodox Jews. They 
\%ere originally known as Ananites, fniin the 
ii; .lie of their founder, but in the ninth century 
the dcsigniitiun Karaites (Heb. Karalm) was 
applied to them. They refuse bi ae<*ept as 
divine or authoritative the traditions uial dinv 
trines of the Talmwi, or those in the rabliinieal 
WTitings, und adhere closely to the text and 
letter of the Old Testament. The sc*ct never 
iMHuimc very important, all hough thinly spread 
over many Kastern countries. They are still 
found ill Poland, Chilieia, Alexandria, ('airo. Con- 
stantinople, Jenisuleiii, aiui Hit on the Kuphriites; 
but their chief stronghold is In the Crimea, where 
alsait 12,000 or ]8,(MI0 of them are said to 
exist. 

Karako'rum, or Musta^h, a mountain range 
in the north-west of the Himalaya, parallel to 
the main range, from which it is separated by 
the Upper Indus valley. It contains Godwin- 
Austen, or Kg (28,278 feet), the second highc*st 
of the Himalaya. There is also a pass in this 
range, 18,000 feci above sea-level, on the direct 
route from India to Bastem Turkestan. 

Kar'aman, a town of Asia Minor, chief town 
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of Karnmania, on the Bagdad Railway. It is 
the ancient iMvanda, Pop. 7500. 

Karama'nia, or Garatnania, a region of Asia 
Minor. It is triivcrsed froin eiist to west by the 
Ttiiirus raiigr, roveml with onk and pine; foresU, 
and watered l»y tlie Ki/il-lrinak, the Syhoon, 
and other lesHer rivers. The eliiimte is geniul, 
the soil rich, produeiiig abundant harvests, and 
the vine and the tig grow in profusion. The 
chief occupation of the iiilmbitaiitH, mostly 
Turkish, is the rearing of live stock. The capital 
is Konieh. 

Kara Sea, a part of the Arctic Ocean, between 
Novaya Zeinlyu in the north-west and the Ynhnat 
Peninsula of Siberia in the south-west. It luis 
sometimes htn^n used ns a trade route for ships 
from Western Europe to Siberia. 

Kurategln (kil-rii-tA-gen")* a khanate of 
Central Asia, subject to Bokhara, situated in, 
the valley of the Siirkliab. Frtilt and eorii are 
grown, but in winter the cold is intense. Pop. 
alHiiit lOO.tHM). 

Knmuli\ 11 town of India, in Rajputfuia, 
capital of native state of the same nanie, sur- 
rounded by walls and a moat, and containing a 
palace and haridsotne temples. Pop. 20, (XK). — 
The state, which is under the superintendence of 
the nhurtf)ore and Karauli Agency, has an area 
of 1242 N<p miles, aiul a fM>p. of 140,587. 

Ka'renfi, a pagan tribe of Rurmah, formerly 
confined to a rt'gion Ix'yond the Salween Ulvcr, 
culled Kurcn-iii, on the borders of Burinab and 
Siam, but now distributed over various parts 
of Biirinuli. They arc an iutclligcnt and in- 
dustrious race, many of tlieni having become 
Christ iuni7.c*cl through tlic agency of American 
missionaries, n'hcy are cstiiimte<l at about 
],100,(MK). 

KarikaP, or Garical, a small Frem-h settle- 
ment in India, in the C'arnatic, on the Foroniundel 
coast, 1 50 miles 8. of Madras. Area, 50 . miles; 

pop. 67,000. - iioriAYiI, the capital, on the Favery 
delta, has a iMip. of 18,008, and a large cxjmrt 
trade, ehiefly in rioe. 

Karli\ a celebrated Buddhist cavc-ternple of 
India, Poonah district of Doinbuy Presidency. 
It is ri(;h in sculpture, and is divided like a 
church into nave and aisles, with an apse. 

KarmaThlana, once a powerful Mahominedon 
sect, foundiHi in Irak by Haiiidan Karmut during 
the ninth century, who adopted the doctrines of 
the Isiimllis, and intitjduecii conuiiuiilsin among 
his rapidly increasing flock. Missionaries were 
irainctl to spread his creed, and one of them, 
Abu Said, gained a strong hold on the people of 
tlie Persian Gulf. The caliph, abaid of the 
influence of tlie new sect, sent an annv for ita 
suppression, but he was defeated, and Abu Sold 
took possession of the whole cniuntry. Ilis son 
Ahu-Tahir, who succeeded him, mada,flirtbcr 


conquests, and became master of almost all 
Arabia, .Syria, and Irak; but under his succes- 
sors this power rapidly declint^d, and was Anally 
broken towards the eml of the tenth tx^ntury. 

Kamak, u village of l‘[q>er Kg>'pt, forming, 
with Luxor, the site of the ancik'tU city of Thclx;s. 
It (‘ontains the n*mains of a Great Temple 
found^l by Usertesen 1, and built of linicstoiid 
and sandstone, with granite doorways. Other 
Egyptian moiiurclis added to the structure, and 
the IMiaraohs spent nearly a century in the 
erection of a tremendous hypostyle hall. An 
earthquake in 27 b.c. destroyed part of the 
temple. llatshcfMut's obelisk, the loftiest dis- 
cstvered, stands here. It was about 1811 feet in 
height, and is stated, by the hieroglyphics tliat 
adorn it, to have been quarried, shaped, and 
erected in seven moidhs. There is also an 
avenue of rarn-hended spliiiixes and many other 
ureltH^)logii*al remains. Sec Thebes, 

Karnal (kor-niir), un Indian town and dis- 
trict, in the Punjab; urea of distriel, .3158 sq. 
miles; {K)p. 8(K),(MM). — Karnal^ the lieiid-qiiarters 
of the district, trades largely with Delhi and 
Uinballu. Pop. 22,000. 

KamuF, or Karnool^ a town of India, in the 
Presidency of Madras, situated in tlie fork formed 
by the junction of the Iluiidri with the Tungab- 
hadru, with a dismantled fort. Pop. 25,870. — 
The district has an area of 7.>14 s(|. miles; a 
pop. of 872,428. 

Karroos, the name given in South Africa to 
the elevated tablelands, iJOtKi to 4(KKI feet uliovc 
sea-level, lying between the mountain ranges. 
The soil is shallow but rich, and during the rainy 
season, or when artitieially w'ulered, vegetation 
is most pnifuse. The Karroos form excellent 
pasturage for cattle sheep, and Angora goats; 
and great tracts are now oeiaipied as farms, the 
uncertain rainfall being supplemented by per- 
manent springs and large rc*servoirs. The ‘ Great 
Karroo in Fape Province, extends from east 
to wc'st for :U)0 miles, with a biXMidth of 70 miles. 

Kars, a town in, and capital of, the province 
of Kars, in Traiiseaueosin, in the fonner Russian 
government of the Caucasus. It was formerly 
a Turkish fortress, and the scene of several gal- 
lant defences. Captured and annexed by the 
RusrJans in Nov., 1878, it became the capital of 
a Russian province of the same name. Con- 
nected with Batoum and Tiflis by military roads, 
the fortifleations were much enlarged and 
strengthened. During the European \Var Kars 
w'os captured by the Turks in April, 1918. Pop. 
27,500. -See Tittnscaucasia, 

Karshl, a town of Bokhara, and a meeting- . 
point of several trade routes; produces a superior 
quality of tobacco frirni plantations in the vici- 
nity, and 3fas once the favourite residence of 
Tamerlane. Pop. 25,000, 4 
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Kartlke'ya* the Hindu god of war. He is 
represented riding on a peacock, with six heads 
and twelve hands, in which niimcnnis weapons 
are brandished. 

Karull^ a navigable river of Western 

Persia, falling into the Shatt-cl-Arub, or joint 
Stream of the Euphrates and Tigris. Steamers 
can go up it as far as Ahwaz. 

Karwar^t a seaport of Ifidia, Bombay Presi* 
dency, with a safe harbour and a good tnule. 
Pop. 18,000. 

KaaganJ', a town of India, United Provinces; 
well built, with a good trade in grain and sugar. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Kashan', a town of Persia, province of Koshan, 
in a fertile plain 00 miles south of Ispahan. 
It is regularly built, has many One mosques, &c., 
and its silks, carpets, and jcwcllciy are much 
esteemed. Pop. 80,000. 

Kashgar% a city of Chinese Turkestan, on the 
Kizil-Su, tributary of the River Tarim, which 
divides it into two parts, one called the * old * 
and the other the * new \ The ruins of ancient 
Kashgar, once an immense walled city, lie near 
here*. Kashgar is of some cominorcial impor- 
tance. A wireless station was erected in 1010. 
P<i|l. 00,000. 

Kashkar, or Pamir Sheep (Ovta poli)^ a large 
species of sheep inhabiting the lofty plateaus of 
('cntral Asia. The male has very large horns 
bent circularly, while the female has horns re- 
seinhllng those of a goat. 

Kash'mir, an extensive principality in North- 
West India, 8ubji*ct to a ruler (the Maharajali) 
belonging to the Sikh race. The principality 
embraces not only Kashmir proper, hut also 
.Tamoo or .Tununoo, Baltisian (Little Tllx;t), 
Ladakh, Gilghit, Ac. The area is estimated at 
84,402 sq. miles. It extends from about 82*’ 
to 87** N. lat., and from about 78** to 80** K. long., 
and is largely a region of mountains, contain- 
ing iiiagniflcent glaciers. The Kiicntun rayge 
Ixmnds it on the north, one peak of which rises 
to the height of 28,288 feet. The country is 
watered by the Upper Indus and its tributaries, 
and by the Jhelum and Chenah. Koshmir proper, 
which forms a small portion of the whole, is a 
valley surrounded by gigantic mountains, the 
Him&laya and Ilindu Kush, and traversed by 
the River Jhelum (formerly Hydospes), There 
are ten chief passes through the (nountains into 
this valley, varying in height from al>out 9000 
to 12,000 feet. The elevated situation of the 
valley, and the mountains of snow which sur- 
round it, render the climate rather cold; hut 
\he n^gion is well watered by gtreams and very 
fertile. Forests on the slopes, fields of com, 
lice cfops along the sides of the rivers, rich 
orchards, and an abundant growth of fiowers 
dlstinguish^ihc district, but the fhiits of warm 


climates do not ripen here. Among its minerals 
are iron and plumbago. Sulphur springs are 
common. Earlhquakcs fn^tpiently occur, and 
in 1KH8 one caused the loss of thousands of lives. 
Hears, leopards, wolves, the llwx, and chaiiutls 
arc arnrmg the iinlmiiJs. The flora has a strong 
nlUniiy to that of Europe; the deodar mtiir 
fomis extensive and vuliiuhle forests. The <x>m- 
mon Kuropcan fniits arc grown, and attention 
is now being jmid to the culture of the vine. The 
chief crops arc wlicat, barley, rice, and Indian 
corn, and two harveslH are rca|H*<l in the year. 
The chief nuimifnciurc was that of the cclc- 
bmtcil Kashmir shawls, but it is not so exten- 
sive os it once was, since the establishment of 
inamifactorics at Amritsar in the Punjab, and 
elsewhere. The genuine Kashmir shawls f>we 
their superiority to the material of which they 
^rc mn<lc, which Is, properly sfH'aking, not wool, 
but a fine kind of down with which the animals 
of this region are clad during the winter season, 
and which in length and fineness far Nurpasscs 
the merino wool. This down is obtainiHi in 
great quantities from the Kashmir gout, the 
yak of Tiliet, and the wild shccfi. It Is spun hy 
women and girls, and then passes into the hands 
of the dyers. From the dyers the yams an* 
passed to the weaver, tiiul the shawl is w<ivcri 
ill stripes, which are afterwards very skilfiilly 
sewed together. The ux'cruge lime taken to 
mumifueture a good Kashin ir shawl is from six- 
teen to twenty weeks. The Kashmir shawl dates 
back to the days of the Emperor Ruber. The 
inhabitants of Kashmir are a fine rac^e physically, 
tall, strong, and well-built, with regular features. 
There arc thirteen separate dialects in use. The 
A^ iharajoli is independent, hut his relations with 
oti'icr stntos arc siihjcel to the authority of the 
Ctovcrnment of India. The capital of the whole 
principality is Srinagar (or Kashmir), whicdi is 
the Maharajah's usual residence and the largest 
town. The U>tal revenue is csliimitcHl at £fl<M),(KMl, 
chiefly from land. The (iovernnient revenue is 
paid in kind, and the grain e.laitnc'd by the State 
is stored in public granaries and sold at fixed 
prices. The population in 1011 was 8,168,120, 
the majority of which are Mahotrimedans, 
although the ruling faiiiily is Hiridti. 

Kashmir Goat, a variety of the common goat 
remarkable for its fine ilowny ileeee, said to be 
found In fierfection only in Tilx*t in the neigli- 
(xiurhood of Lhasa, hut also found In other 
parts of this region, including l^adakh, now a 
province of Kashmir. The colder the region 
where the goat pastures, the heavier is Its fleece. 
A full-grown goat yields not more than 8 ounces, 
the fine curled w<K>i being close to the skin. A 
large shawl of the finest quality requires 6 lb. 
of the wool; one of the inferior quality from 8 
to 4 lb. 
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Kas'salat a town of the Sudan, near the 
frontier of Eritrea, o<‘eiipied for a time by the 
Italiiiiifl but eederl to the Aii^lo-Eiifypimii autho- 
riticH; is of Home iiii|x>rtanec uh u militury 
Htution. JN>p. lO.tKK). 

Kasslmov', a town of lliiHHia, in the ji^overn- 
iiieiit of JliuKun, on the Oku. It hius u lurac 
trade, currien on tiinnina, and iiianufuettircH bootit 
and 8ho(^. Pop. 14,CKK). 

Kastamu^nl, the ancient GcrmanopolU, a 
town of Afliu Minor, capital of the TiirkiHh 
viluyet of Kastainiini (ancient PapM/igmia). 
It ulNMindH in inos(|iieH and public bailiH (25), 
but ha» no trade, althouf^h there arc copper- 
fniiu*H ill the vicinity. Pop. cfitimutcd at 20, (MM). 

Kasur% ii town of India, I^ahorc district, 
Punjab, with manufactures of leutlier and a 
good trade. Pop. 24,800. 

Kat'rlne, I^h, u picturesque and much-' 
frequented lake, SiMitland, county of Perth, 5 
miles east of I^ieh Loiiiond; 10 miles long, in 
some places 2 miles broad, and encircled by lofty 
inountuius and rocky ravines clothed with trees. 
At its east end is the celebrated pass of the 
Trossiu'hs, rendered famous by Scott's Lady oj 
dut Lake, Tlirougli tliis puss a stream Hows, 
currying the surplus waters of the lake to Ixieh 
Aehray. The water-supply of the city of Glas- 
gow is drawn chiefly fnim liOeh Katrine. 

Kattywar, or Kathidwiir (kiit-hi-ii-wUr^), a 
peninsula of llindustan, Ilombny Prc'sldency, 
iM'tween the Gulf of Cambay and the Runn of 
Ciitch. Miist of it is occupied by the Knttyw*ar 
Agency, formed by numerous small native states 
of GujrAt, many of which are tributaries to the 
Ilritish Government, to the («ackwur of Rarodii, 
or to the Nuwab of JunagArh. The surface is 
generally undulating, the soil sandy, and only 
proiluctivc where irrigated. Cotton is the prin- 
cipal erop. Aren, 20,01 1 sq. miles; |K)p. 2,440,057 • 

Ka'tydld {CyrtophyUwg concavm), several s]>c- 
cies of grasshopper of a pnle-green colour, body 
about an inch long, found in sonic parts of North 
Ainerieu, and so named from the love-call mode 
by the males. This is produced by the hriction 
of n sort of Ole at the Imse of the right wing-cover, 
whici) is scmpetl by the sharp eclge of the left 
wing-i*ovcr. It can be heiirfl on a quiet night 
n cpiurter of n mile away. The females respond 
by a single chirp. 

Kauffmann, Marie Angelica, a tlbiinguished 
painter, liorn ut Goire, Switzerland, 210th Oct., 
1741, died ut Rome 5th Nov., 1807. She re- 
ceived her early instruction from her father, 
himself n painter, and before the age of twenty 
she hud b^me famous. After a study of the 
Italian masters, and while at Venice, she was 
induced to gf> to London (in 1785), and became 
one of the thirty-six foundation members of the 
Royal Acodeiuy (1788). She is at her best in 


ideal figures: her faces are tender and elevating, 
her grouping and draping excellent, but her design 
ofl.cn lucks energy and flnnness, wliilc her colour- 
ing (the latest paintings cxccptcd) is rather too 
brilliant. Among the pictures which she painted 
In Kiiglund are: The Mother of the Gracchif Tite 
Sarri^e of Messalina, and Cupid and Psyche^, 
Among her best portraits arc that of herself in the 
National Gallery, and Raphael Mengs and Lady 
Hamilton in the South Kensington Museum. — 
Bibuograpiiy: G. dc Rossi, Vita di Angeliea 
Kaiiffmann; F. A. Gerard, Angelica Kauffmann, 
Kaulbach (koiirbAA), Wilhelm von, Gcminn 
historical painter, born at Arolsen, Waldcck, in 
1805, died at Munich of cholera in 1874. He 
studied at the art academy of Diisscldorf under 
Cornelius, whom he assisted in the execution of 
the frescoes of the Glyptothek or gallery at 
Munich, and Htibscquently siiec'ccdcd as director 
of the Munich Academy. His most ambitious 
pictures, with the exception of the Madhohse 
(1828), arc to be found in a series painted between 
1834 and 1803, and utilized in the decoration of 
the Berlin Museum, which depicts the progress 
of the human race in typical Rccncs from the 
great historic periods, and comprising the Tower 
of llabel. Age of Jlotner, Destruction of Jerusalem^ 
Pottle of the JIuns and Jtmnnns, The Crusades, 
and The Reformation, He also produced a 
large number of portmits, designs, and illustra- 
tions of Ixioks, including the Reineke Fuchs, the 
Gospels, and the works of Shakespeare. Goethe, 
and Schiller. As a colourist he w'os of inferior 
rank, his main strength lying in draught iimnship 
and coin]X)sition. In elioiee and bundling of 
theiiK*8 bis range was great, and lie deserves 
credit for the part he played in the revival of 
mural decoration. But the value of his work is 
often lessened by a straining after symbolism 
and allegory. He marks a transition from the 
idealism of Cornelius to the realism of more 
modern painters. — Cf. F. von Ostini, Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach (in Kunstler Monographien), 
Kauri Pine (Agathis ausirdlis), a tree peculiar 
to New Zealand, and found there only at the 
northern extremity of the North Island. It 
reaches the height of 150 feet, and its timber 
is much valued for building purposes and for 
making fhrniture. The resin of this tree, the kauri 
gum, forms a valuable exporf, and is used in 
making line varnish, Ac. Most of it is obtained 
in a fossil state, by digging. 

Kaaean', a town of European Russia, with a 
university, and a cathedral contained within a 
kremlin or citadel of some historic interest. This 
is the Karoin of the opera Boris Oodounoo, and b' 
the capital of the dbtrict havii^ the same name. 
There are oome manufactures, but the town b 
more renowned as a seat of Oriental learning. 
Pop. 195,000. * 
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Kaz'vin* a town of Persia, in the province of 
the same name, forming an extensive plateau 
some 4000 feet high. The town forms a junc- 
tion for the trade routes to Teheran out of 
Resht (on the Caspian) and Tabriz. From time 
to time it has been devastated by earthquakes. 
Jt has some trade in fruit, cottons, and horses. 
During the European War the town was occu- 
pied by the British (in 1018). Pop. 40,000. 

Kean, Charles John, actor, son of the tra- 
gedian ^mund Kean, Imrn at WaU^rford 1811, 
died at London 1808. He was educated at Eton, 
but, being thrown on his own resources in 1827, 
he took to the stage, and made his debut at 
Drury Lane as Young Norval in Home's Douglas. 
In 1880 he visited America, establishe<l his repu- 
tation, and reappeared as a leading actor in 
I/ondon in 1888, among his parts being Hamlet 
and Kichurd III. He marri^ the actress Ellen 
Tree in 1842, revisited the United States in 1845, 
and in 1851 became sole lessee of the Priiic^^* 
Theatre, London, where he put some of Shakc- 
N{)carc'H plays on the stage with a siilcndotir 
never before attempted. — Cf. C. Scott, The 
Drama of Yesterday and To-day, 

Kean, E<iiiiiiiid, the most brilliant tragedian 
of his age, mm l>orn in I^ndon 17th March, 
1787, died at Richmond 15th May, 188^1. lll^ 
parents were connected with the theatrical pro- 
fession. At two years of age he was placed in 
a [lantomimc, at seven he went to school, but 
Tan away, and for a short time he was a caliiii- 
boy in a vessel. Returning to the stage, he ulti- 
mately obtained an engagement at one of the 
minor London theatres. When not yet thirteen 
years of age, he managed to please his country 
audiences as Hurnlet, (.’uto, A:c., and in Windsor 
he gained the applause of the royal family in 
Richard 111. He marrieil Mary Chambers, an 
actress in his company, in 1808. In 1814 he 
appeared at Drury Lane first os Shy lock and then 
as Richard 111. His success wtis sudden and 
unexampled, and was equally great in other 
parts, including Othello, Hamlet, MaclKdh, lug«>, 
Lear, &c, Ctolcridge said of Kean that ** seeing 
him act was like reading Sliakesf>carc by flashes 
of lightning**, and he was highly praiM;d by 
llazlitt and Lamb. — BiBLiocaAPiiY: F*:Thip|jcn, 
Authentic Memoirs of Edmund Kean\ F. W. 
Hawkins, The Life of Edmund^ Kean\ J. F. 
Molloy, The Life and Adoentures of Edmund 
Kean, Tragedian, 

Keats, John, English poet, was lx>rn on 20tli 
or 31st Oct., 1705, and died on 28rd Feb., 1821. 
His father, Thomas Keats, 1^ married the 
'daughter of his employer, John Jennings, and 
had taken over his father-in-law's business, a 
livery stable at the sign of the Swan and Hoop, 
Moorftelds. Keats attended a school at Enfield 
which was*kept by John Clarke, and when there 


become friendly with his headmaster's son, 
Charles Cowden Clarke, the Shakespearean 
scholar, who was an usher at the schiml, and who 
encouraged Keats's literary tastes. Keats was a 
lively and pugiiacloiis boy, but during his lust 
year at school he rend all kinds of bwks witli 
the utmost anioiir. He left school in 1810, and 
was apprenticed to a surgeon named Hammond 
at Edmonton. In 1814 he cancelled his inden- 
tures and went to l^ndoii, where he studied at 
Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals. He worked 
hard ut medicine, os some of his notclxM^ks 
testify, but his chief interest wiui in poetiy. 
S|M'nscr's Faerie Queene wiis what first inspired 
him to write. In 1810 he became a dresser at 
Guy's, ttiul made the acquaintance of lA*igh 
Hunt, who was eleven years his senior, and who 
excroiKcd a great influence over his dcvelopiiient. 
*AlMmt the same time he met llaydoii, the artist, 
and Shclky. He piihllslicd his first bemk in 
the spring of 1817 under the title of Poems by 
John Keats, This Issik is full of imnuituriiy, 
but It contains sonic good work, and the promise 
of tniicli liettcr. The sonnet (hi first looking into 
Chapman's Homer is t here; but so is much sliani 
S|)enseriaii and florid writing. It was not re- 
ceived with any cnthiisiasni, find Keats with- 
drew from l^mdon to the Nle of Wight, in order 
to get the qiiictiKws ntM‘CN.sary for composition. 
In May, 1818, appcnrcil Hndytnion: a Poetic 
Homanee, It was not greatly iKitir^ed on its 
first a(>pcamiiee; but is, us Hunt called it, ** a 
wilderness of sweets ". Its faults arc those of 
exulHsrancc rather tlian those of ari<Uty. 

In June, 1818, Keats went on u walking-tour 
in Scotland, but the exertion was Iim) much for 
h ? health, and he was orden*d by a doctor at 
Irvcrncss to return home. 'I'wo notorious at- 
tacks were iniule U|M>n the ]K)etry of Keats, one 
in lilackwoods Magazine (Aug., 1818) almost 
C!ertaiiily by J. G. Lockhart, un<f one in 7'he 
(Quarterly Ueview (Sept., 1818) by J. W. Cniker. 
Offciisivc and ignorant as these articles are, they 
arc by no ineans exceptional, but arc typical 
of the rancorous criticism of those days. Tlieir 
bitUTiicsH is partly due to party feeling, for Keats 
and some of his friends, csffccially llunt, were 
Lilfcrals, and Croker and lxM!kliart were iincom- 
prrnnisiiig Tories. Torn KeaU, the younger 
brother of the |K)ct, died in Dec., 1818, and 
Keats went to live with his friend llrown. 11c 
had fallen passionately In love with a very 
ordinary girl named Funny Brawnc, who allowed 
herself to Ix^ccjine engaged to him, but who did 
not licstow much sympathy or uridenitaiiding 
upon the super-sensitive poet. In 1810 Keats, 
although his health was l>cginnirig to suffer, 
was pi^uciiig some of his best work. By Feb., 
1820, he was fatally ill. His third and lost 
book, Loaiid, Isabella, The Eve of St, Agnes, and 
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other PoctHH^ appeared in July, 1820. This book 
oonlutiis all his best work. All the (toeina in- 
cluded in it were written lictwcen March, 1818, 
and Oet., 1810. Isabella is a beautifully retold 
tale of lloccaceio. Hyperion is a majestic and 
Milbjnic poem, which marks a great advance 
u|)oii Kndymion. Lamia is a beautiful poem 
fiKKlcllcd upon Drycicii, but no close imitation. 
The unrivalled series of odes To Autumn , Cht 
a Grecian Vm^ To a Nightingale^ and the others, 
are perhaps the greatest of all the poems of 
Keats. Ills W'ork now won sonic rec'ogiiition, 
notably a laudatory arlielc by Jeffrey in The 
Mdinlmrgh lledcu}. 1 lis health, however, speedily 
declined, and consumption strengthened its grip 
up<in him. lie had attacks of hu'tiiorrhage in 
June, 1820, and in Se[>teniber, aeiKinipanicd by 
his friend Severn, he left for Italy, lie stayed 
about a fortnight in Naples, and then went tri 
Home, where he steadily became worse. I Ic him- 
self spoke of his last weeks as his |MiHtliiimous 
life**, and when the end came in Feb., 1H21, it 
was a release, lie was buried in the old Protes- 
tant cemetery near the iiyramid of (hdus I'cstius. 

For sonic* years after his death u inistakeii 
view of Keuts*s elmraelcr prevailed. It was 
linally dis|K.dted by the imblication in 1848 of 
I^ird lloiightcars Life, Letters^ and Literary 
Uetnains of John KcatSt hut it still lingers in 
certain iiiuntials of literature, and in the iniiids 
of ill-infonncd persons, lie was thought to be 
a mawkish and elf(7jninatc man, who fierniittcd 
himself to he * snufFod out by an article This 
idea was partly due to the Adonais of Shelley, 
which is u great and noble |)oein, but which 
betrays nn imperfect understanding of Keats. It 
is also due to the c^uo table nut lire of the clever 
but callous lines in the eleventh canto of llyron*B 
Don Juan, Nothing could be farther from the 
truth than this idea of Keats. 1 le was eminently 
manly and level-headed, although in liis lust 
days, when his health broke down, he not 
unnaturally showed signs of a certain morbidity 
of teniiicrumcnt. 

Keats, ** tlie young Marcellus of our tongue **, 
stuiids uiiiong the greatest of Knglisii jioets, not 
iiic*rely in promise but in i>erforiaance. He drew 
bis inspiration from some of the bgit of his pre- 
decTcssors, S|)ciiser, Milton, and Drydcn, aud his 
induence has been profound upon the liest of 
Ills successors, Tennyson, Swinburne, and Morris. 
He has always been a |Kiets' poet, but he is also 
loved by all true lovers of romantic poetry, — 
BiBLUKiRAniv: U. Monekton Milnes (Lord 
Houghton), Lifc^ Jjelters, and Literary Hetnaine 
of John Kndei Sir Sidney Colvin, Keede (English 
Men of lA^ttem Seru*s); \V, H. lludsou, Keats 
and his Poetry; J. C. WUliiuuson (editor). The 
John Keats Memorial t’olume; Lucien Wolff, 
John Keats: sa vie et son oetntrt. 


Kellie, John, an English divine and poet, 
bom 1702, died I860. As a zealous High-Chureh- 
man he was associated with Newman and Fusey 
in getting up the famous Tracts for the Times 
(1688). Uis reputation is chiefly due to his wcil- 
known volume of hymns. The Christian Year, 
He also wrote Lyra Innocentium, a scries of pocn^ 
on children, and seniions. 

Keble College, one of the colleges of Oxford 
University, built by subscription as a memorial 
to John Keble, and incorporated in 1870 
by royal charter. The charter declares it to 
be ** founded and constituted with the cHj>cclal 
object and intent of providing persons desirous 
of academical education, and willing to live 
economically, with a college wherein 8olx;r li\’ing 
and high culture of the mind may be combined 
with Christian training, based upon the prin- 
ciples of the Church of Knglund **. The college 
IS a flourishing institution, and has the putroiiuge 
of about a dozen livings. 

Kecakemet (kcch'kc-mct), one of the largest 
tiiurkci towns of Hungary. It htut an cxlcnsive 
trade in horses and cuttle, and nmcli-frcquciitcd 
fairs. Pop. 06,424. 

Keel (Dan. kjdl; Sw. kol)^ bottom plates or 
tiiiiljering, running fore and uft, and forming u 
base upon which the skeleton of a ship is 
built up, and which is the ^ boc'kbone * of the 
completed vessel. Modern liners an; usuolly 
equipped with bilge keels to reduce rollbig, and 
f(dse keels or double keels us a safeguard against 
foundering. 

Keelhauling, a puiiishineiit fonncrly awarded 
for aeriouB offences in the British and other navies. 
The delinquent was hung up to the yard-arm, 
dropped o\’er the side of the ship, and iiaulcd 
from one side of the vessel to the other, passing 
underneath the keel. In small vessels tne 
man was dropped over the bow an<l hauled 
along the keelson to the ruddcr-chuins, often with 
a fatal result. 

Keeling Islands, or Cocos Islands, a gronp 
of coral atolls, Indian Ocean, discovert^ by 
Captain Keeling (1600), and acciuired by Britain 
from the Dut<£ in 1850. They have fomicd a 
dependency of the Straits Setticnieiits since 1885. 
Tlicy are managed by a family of Soottish extrac- 
tion named Ross, who live on Direction Island. 
The climate is temperate and' healthy, but the 
group is in the cyclone area. Coco-nuts and coco- 
nut oil are the chief products, but pigs and poultry 
arc reared, and the lagoon fomied by the atolls 
abound in fish. There is a wireless station. 
On Oih Nov., 1014, the German cruiser Emden 
attacked the Cocos group, and was destroyed 
there by M.M.A.S. S^uy, Pop. 800. 

Samuel, blaok-and-wbite artist, 
was bom at Hornsey In 1828, died at Hammer- 
smithin 1801. Afterayearortwoin^itolidtDPs 
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office, at the age of nineteen he was apprenticed 
to Messrs. \Vhymper, wood-engravers. Five 
years later he began work for The lilwttraied 
Londmi News and other papers, and in 1851 
he first appeared in the pages of Punch, in 1880 
being taken on the staff. From this time till 
gvithin a few months of his death he contributed 
continuously to that famous periodical, lie was 
also a regular contributor to Once a IfVek, and 
illustrated a few books, including Thackeniy's 
Roundabout Papers. Keene's work, with sub- 
jects token mostly from the humbler walks of 
life, is marked by fine and expressive draughts- 
manship and great powers of characleri/.ation. 

Keene, a city of New Hampshire, Unltnl 
States, 40 miles south-west of Concord, with 
manufactures of boots and shoes and wooden 
goods. It was settled in 1784, when it w*as 
known us Upper Ashuelot; its name was changed 
to Keene in 175.‘1, and it became a city in 1874. 
l4)p. (1020), 11,210. 

Keighley (kethift), a municipal borough of 
the West Hiding of Yorkshire, Knglaiid, with 
manufactures of wmdlen and worsted goods, 
worsted-spinning machinery, nioi'hinc-tool works, 
iron • foundries, and sewing - niaclnnc works. 
Keighley * adopted* (in 1021) the town of Poix- 
du-Nord, in France, damaged during the Kuro- 
pcan War. Pop. (1021), 41,042. 

Kel River, Great, in South-Kast Africa, for- 
merly the boundary lietwecn British Kaffrarla 
and Kalfraria proper, rises, with its branches the 
Black and White Kci, in the Storinbergen 51oun- 
tains, and flows south-west into the Indian 
Ocean. 

Keith (keth), a distinguishcci Scottish family, 
U> which belonged the hereditary oflice of Grand- 
darischal of the kingdom. The first Karl- 
Marischal was William Keith, <',reated earl in 
1458. A succressor of his, the fifth Karl-Mariscliai, 
founded and endowed Marischal College and Uni- 
versity, Al^erdcen. The family had at onc,tiiiic 
great ..states, their head-quarters being in Aber- 
deenshire and Kincardineshire, in which latter 
county Dunnottar Castle was their scat. The 
most celebrated of the Keiths was James, field- 
marshal under Frederick the Great, son of 
William Keith, ninth Earl-Marischal, Imm IfiOO, 
died on the battlefield of Hochkirch, 1758. His 
brother Geoige,*tenth Barl-Morischal (bom 1685, 
died 1778), was forced to leav^ .Scotland for his 
share in the Jacobite rising, lie afterwards joined 
his brother James in Berlin, and also gained the 
fhvour of tlie king, to whom he mode himself 
highly iisefill as a diplomatist. — BiBLiociRAPiiv: 
P. Buchan, An Account of the Ancient and Noble 
Family of Keith; B, Taylor, The Great HisUrrie 
Families of Scotland; Sir Robert Vouglsa, Peerage 
^Scotland, 

KekulftS Friedrich August, German chemist. 


was bom at Daniistadt In 182P. lie was pro- 
fessor at Ghent and afterwards at Bonn, where 
he died in 1806. His dlsooveriee of the quadrf- 
valence of carbon, and of the ring distribution 
of Uic six curlMin atoms In the molecule of 
beii74^ne, luive hud a profound influence on the 
development of orgaidc chemistry and Its prac- 
tical applications. 

Kclan'tmn, or Kalantan, a state in the Malay 
Peninsula, since 1000 tinder British protection, 
on the cast cxiast, intersected by a river of the 
same name, which has the capital, Kota Bharu, 
near it h iiKaitli. The area is alx)ut 6500 sq. miles, 
the pop. 800,000. See Malaya. 

Kelat', Kalat', or Khelat', a town of llelu- 
ehistaii, capital of the territories of the Khan of 
Kelat, omipies the side of a hill at u height of 
nearly 7(K)0 feet above the sea. It Is surroundcxl 
»by a mud wall flanketl with bastions, and the 
streets are narrow and filthy. The inamilhcturr;< 
consist eh icily of smull-amis and sword cutlery; 
and there is a small trade with Sind, Bomliay, 
and Kandahar. Kelat was stormed by the Briiisb 
ill IH80, n'capturcd by insurgents fhitn a weak 
garrison (»f scfioys, and again taken by the 
British. Pop. i*stinmted nt 12, (MH). 

Kellormann, Franvois Christ ophe. Due <le 
Vairny, Marshal and peer of Prance, born 1785, 
died 1820. He joined Uk army as a volunleei 
in 1752, distinguished hiioxelf during the Seven 
Years* War, and rose rapiiify to the eommand of 
an army cor|»H. At the mmmenoement of tJie 
revolutionary war he riM'eivcil the command of 
the army of the Moselle, fiirmed a junction with 
nimiourie*/., and sustained the * cannonade of 
Vfiliiiy *, which eaiised the ullira to retreat. In 
'he following wars KelliTinanri received various 
coinrnaiKis, and Napoleon loafl<*d him with 
honours. After the restoration of the BourlKins 
lie was app«>inted a niemlicr of the Chaiiilicr of 
Peers. His son, Francois Fdiennc Kcllcrmanri, 
seeorKl duke, born 1770, died 188.5, also dis- 
tinguished himself in the NafKiiconic wars, in 
Italy, in the Peninsula in the campaign of 1818, 
at Ligny, anri at Waterloo. 

Kells (originally Kenlis), a market town of 
Ireland, ('ounty Meath, picturesquely situated on 
a small hill near the Blaekwater. It is a very 
ancient town with a round tower, and was 
formerly a plaea of much ecclesiastieal impor- 
tance. Pop. 244)0. 

Kelly, I^Cdwanl (known os Ned), Australian 
bushranger, born in Australia (1854), was the 
eldest son of a de)Njried Belfast (*4mvic!t. At an 
curly age he was sent-enecd to threi^ years* im- 
prisonment for horse-stealing. In 1878 lui attenifii 
was ma^le to arrest Dan Kelly, Ned's brother, on 
a similar charge, but the family offered an effec- 
tive resistance by which the two brothers were 
enabled to escape iolo the bush. Here they Joined 
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two men, named Byrne and Hart respectively, 
and the gang tcrroriKcd Victoria and New South 
Wales fur two yeara, burning bonks and pillaging 
towns. They were very gallant towards women, 
and the fact that they never robbed the |XM)r 
and were reputed tr> rnuintuin an excellent system 
of espionage explains their long immunity from 
arrest, hivcntually the gang were rounded up in 
on * hotel * near Benallu. Ned Kelly cciuld have 
f!settpcd, but he refused to desert his companions, 
W'tts seriously wounded, captured, tried, eoii- 
victed, and hanged in Oct., 1880. — CT. F. A. 
Hare, 7*he Lant of the JlwthrangeTH* 

Kelp, the ash produced by burning certain 
seaweeds, c*Npceially the large Laminarius; it 
contains soda, potash, and iodides among other 
suits. Kelp-burning was at one time a n^gulur 
and lucrative industry in the Hebrides and else- 
where, but was practically destroyed by the com- . 
|)etition of cheaper im|K)rted chemicals. During 
the bhinipean War it was rc:vivcd, and, if devel- 
oped along more seientifle lines than those 
formerly in vogue, may once more Iktoiiic of 
considerable importance. The name is also 
upplie<l to the seaweeds themselves (Laiiiina- 
riueeu^. 

Kelso, a Scottish town and (Kiliec burgh of 
Uoxlmrghshire. lit the outskirts of the town 
arc the iiiagnineciit mins of Kelso Abl>ey, 
foumled and emlowed hy David 1 in 1128. It 
is ill the form of a Latin cross, and is u fine speei- 
men of the Noniiun style of arehiteeture. In the 
imiucdiute vicinity is FUxirs Castle, the seat of 
the ducal family of Uoxburghc. Pop, 8527. 

Kelung', or Kllung, a town nml seaport in the 
northern part of the Island of Formosa, ojiciied 
to fonrigii (*omnicrcc in 1808. Conl-flelds arc 
worked near it, and qiiuntitics of coal arc cx- 
IKirtcd. There is also lui extensive ex|H)rt trade 
ill riec, sugar, and ciunphor. Pop. 

Kelvin, William Thomson, Baron, luiithe- 
niaticiim, ph>'sicist, and inventor, was Ixini at 
Belfast in 1824, his father being James Thomson, 
who aftcrwanls became professor of niiithc- 
nuities in Glasgow University. After taking the 
Glosgfiw arts course he entered I’cterliouse, Cam- 
bridge, and gnidiinted in 1845 as Second Wrangler 
and hrst Smith’s prizciiuui. He began original 
work ut an early age, and published several 
papers in the Cambridge and DuMin Maihe^ 
matical Jmmal while still in his teens. In 1840 
he was aptniintcd to the chair of natural philo- 
sophy in Glasgow University, a post which he 
held till 18t8). After the final successful laying 
of the Atlaiilie oahle in 1800, an achje%'ement 
largely due to Thomson's theoretical and prac- 
tical skill, ho was knighted. In 1802 he was 
raised to the peerage ns Baron Kelvin of Laigs, 
For a great part of his life Kelvin wos univer- 
sally regardcMl as the leading scientist of his 


time. He was president of the British Assoda- 
lion in 1871, and of the Royal .Society from 1800 
to 1805. The celebration of the Jubilee of his 
professorship in 1800 was attended by nearly 
every eminent living scientist. He died in 1007, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Kelvin's theoretical work ranged over all 
physics, and he made important advances in' 
thermodynamics, heat, clectri<;ity and magnet- 
ism, elasticity, and hydrodynamics. But he is 
l)cst known, perliaf^, for his practical inven- 
tions, which included electrical measuring instru- 
ments of all kinds (c.g. the mirror galvanometer 
and the quadrant eicctramcter), a machine for 
taking flying de^cp-sca soundings, a tide pre- 
dictor, and nn improved form of the mariner’s 
compass. Thomson and Tait's Natural Philo^ 
sophy, written in collaboration with Professor 
P. G. Tttit, is still a standard treatise on dynamics. 
Kelvin's collected mathematical and physical 
papers have been published in five volumes; the 
piijM^rs on electrostatics and magnetism ap})cnrcd 
separately in 1874. — Cf. Silvunus P. Thompson, 
Life of If t7/fVim Thomson, Baron Kelvin of Largs» 

Kemble, Charles, Knglisli atlor, liorn 177.>, 
died IH.'S^t, the youngest son of Roger Kemble, 
and brother of John Philip Kemble. He was 
cducuitcd at Douai (France), returned to Eng- 
land in 1702, obtained a situutif)n in the post 
ofliec, but relinquished it in favour of the stage 
in 1704, wiicii he made his first appearance at 
Drury I^nc. His success was largely due to 
his representations of such characters as Edgar, 
Romeo, Charles Surface, Antony, Mercutio, 
MacdulT, &e., and to his flue voice, handsome 
face, and figure. Maeready said of him that 
he was a flrst-ratc actor in second-rate parts **. 
lie w'os appointed censor of plays in 1840, when 
he rc^tired from the stage, and only gave occa- 
sional Shakespearean readings. He had mairicd 
the favourite actress Miss Marie dc Camp in 
180(1, by whom he w'as the father of John Mitchell 
Kemble, Frances Anne Kemble, and Adelaide 
Kemble. 

Kemble, Frances Anne, popularly known as 
Fanny Kemble, writer and aetre^, eldest 
daughter of Charles Kciublc, and niece of Mrs. 
Siddons, was bom at London 1800, and dic^ in 
1808. She first appeared on tlie stage at Covent 
Garden as Juliet, In 1820. Among her writings 
are the tragedy Francis I (in which she herself 
acted the part of Louis of Savoy), Journal of a 
Residence in the United States, Jourtial of a 
Residence on a Georgia Plantation, Records of a 
Girlhood; Records of Later Life, and her Notes on 
Some of Shakespeare*s Plays, As an actress she 
excelled in the characters of Portia, Beatrice, 
Lady Macbeth, Lady Teazle, and of Julia 
in Sheridan Knowles's The Hunchback , — ^Hcr 
younger sister Adelaide, bom 1820, greatly dis- 
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tinguished herself on the operatic stage^ but 
retired on her marriage in 1843. 

Kemble, John Mitchell, an eminent Old-Eng- 
Ibh scholar, son of Charles Kemble, bom 18(17, 
died 1857. He graduated at Cambridge, and, 
having taken up the study of Old-English, siient 
a considerable time in studying the ancient MSS. 
in the libraries there. He edited Beatouif (1638) 
and other Old-English works, including an in- 
complete edition of the Old-English Gospels, and 
n collection of all the known charters of the Old- 
English period, under the title of Codex JHpto- 
maiicua ^vi Stixotiici, Perhaps his most valuable 
work (only complete so far) is the Stixotia in 
England (London, 1840, 2 vols.). For a number 
of years he edited the Britiah and Foreigft Bevietv^ 
and from 18-K) until his death he acted as censor 
of plays. 

Kemble, John Philip, actor, eldest son of 
Roger Kemble (theatrical manager), born at 
Preston 1757, died at Lausanne 1828. He was 
sent to the Roman Catholic college of Douai 
(France), where he distinguished himself by his 
line elocution; but, in spite of his parents* opfM>- 
sition, he selected the stage os a profession, inailc 
his first appearance at Dmry lame in 1788, 
anci at once became {x>pulur. He was manager 
of this tlieidrc from 1788 to 1802. From 1801 
to 1808 he successfully toured Fnincc and Spain, 
and on his return to London he purcfhascfl a 
snare in the Covent Garden Theatre, and made 
himself a splendid reputation in the elmnictcrs 
of Julius Ca:sar, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Corio- 
lanus. His theatre having been burned down, 
he opened the new edifice in 1800 with an 
increase of priccjj, which, together with certain 
id her unfmpular arrangements, credited for a 
series of nights the notable disturlmnocs known 
by the name of the O, P, {old price) Biota, He 
abandoned the stage in 1817. His statue was 
fdacf^d in Westminster Abbey in 1888. His 
acting was distinguished for dignity, prcx'iskm, 
and studious preparation, but was wanting in 
fire and pathos. His sister fSarah was the cele- 
brated Mrs. Siddons. — Cf. P. H. Fitzgerald, The 
Kembles: an Account of (he KertUfle Family, 

Kempis, Thomas 5. See Thomas d Kempia, 

Kemp'ten, a Bavarian town on the Illcr, 
81 miles s.w. of Munich. There is a seventh- 
century abbey chdrch and an old^town hall. It 
has large cotton-mills, woollen- and linen-fac- 
tories, and much-frequented fairs. Pop. 21,0(M|. 

Ken, Thomas, Finglish prelate, bom 1087, 
died 1711. After studying at Oxford he became, 
successively chaplain to the Prinocss of Orange, 
to the Earl of Dartmouth, and iii 1884 to Charles 
II, who made him Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
In 1088 he was sent to the Tower for resisting 
the dispensing power claimed by James II, and 
yet some rftonths later he refuW to take the 
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oath of allegiance to W'illiam of Orange, and 
was dispossessed of his see; but Queen Anne 
granted him a pension. His sermons and moral 
treatises have long been foigotten, but his Morn- 
ing and Evening Hymns are still in use«»-Cf. 
E. II. Phimplrc, Life and Letlera of Bishop Ken* 

Kendal, an Knglisli manufacturing town, 
county IVcstmurland, situated on the Kent. 
Amongst its nianufuc'tures arc seiges, carpets, 
tweetis, knitted goculs, and fish-hooks* Pop. 
(1021), 14,140. 

Ken'll worth, a town of Warwickshire, Eng- 
land. Kenilworth Fustic, now a iiiagnitiecnt 
ivy-covcrctl ruin, was foiiiulod in the reign of 
Henry I. The gorgeous cntcriaintncnt given 
there in 157.5 to Qiiec'ii Klizalicth by the Earl 
of I Aiicester is familiar to all ftem Scott's romance 
of Ketiihcorth, Pop. (1021), 0752. 

• Kennedy, Benjamin Hall, English classical 
scholar and BchrM>lmastcr, was born In 1804, 
died in 1880. He was cducaUd at Shrewsbury 
under Dr. Butler, and at St. .Joliirs Ck>llege, 
C'ambridge. Botli at school and university lie 
hud a brilliant cart*cr, graduating in 1827 ns 
senior ('lassie*, si'iiior opiime, and first chancellor's 
iiiedullist. In 1880 he was up]>uinted head- 
iiiaster of Shrewsbury in siieeession to Dr. Butler,, 
and here he reiiuiiricd for Ihiriy years, turning 
out a remarkable number ^f brilliant scholars; 
among them H. A. J. Muor.^ and J. E. 11. Mayor. 
In 1807 he was appointed reglus professor of 
Greek at Cambridge, mid (jiiioii of Ely, and held 
these office's till his death. Among his works 
are; The Public School iMin PrtWr; The Public 
SrluMl Latin (Irammar; uiid Bctxvcen Whilcst or 
IVaysidc Aimiaements of a Working Life, 

Kennch, or Kcnch, a town of t'pixT Egypt, on 
th«; right bank of the Nile, well known for its 
|v>tter^' mamifueturc, and currying on a con- 
siderable trade with Arabia and India by way 
of Kosseir. Pop. 28,058. 

Kennlngton, a parliamentary division of 
Lambeth, Ixindon. It contains Keniiingtou 
Gvo), the famous Surrey Omiity cricket ground, 
and Keriningtoii Park, the scene of the Chartist 
assembly (1K4H). 

KcnOsls (Gr., literally an cmfitying), a Christo- 
logical doctrine, which lays stress on the human 
development of Christ. The Ixigos, in the act 
of incarnation, laid aside, or emptied Himself of, 
His divine attributes and also His divine self- 
consciousness, wliich He gradually regained in 
the cfourse of His earthly life, having done so 
completely by ilie time of the ascension. The 
doctrine takes its name from a passage in 
Phil, ii, 7, transluted in the ordinary version, 
** made himself of no reputation **, in the revised 
version, more literally, ** emptied himself **• The 
doctrine has Ixscn the subject of oonslderahlc 
controversy, and the great objection to it lies* 
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in the unchaiigcuhility of C*<h 1. — Cf. W. Sanday, 
ChriMtthfiUfif Ancient and Modem* 

Kensal Green, a Muburb in tlic north-went 
of London, with a cemetery which wan the bury- 
ing-piace of many famous people, including 
Thackcriiy, Leigh Hunt, John l^ccli, Thomas 
Hood, IloiKjrt Owen, and Anthony Trollope. It 
covers 70 acres. 

Ken'slngton, a municipal and parliamentary 
Ijorough and western suburb of L<iiulon. Ken- 
sington Palace, the birth-place of Queen Vic- 
toria; Kensington (hirdcns, 050 acres; Horti- 
cultural Society's Oardetis; Ali>ert Memorial; 
Royal Albert Hall; Victoria and Alljcrt Museum; 
Indian MuHciitn; Rritish Museum of Natural 
History; and the University of Tiondoii (the 
Imperial Institute laMiig in the Haiiic bnihliiig), 
are all in Kensington. Po|>. (1921), 173,080. — 
(!f. W. .1. I^>flic, Ketmngton, Piciurestjue and 
JIUtoriral, 

Kensington (South) Museum, or Victoria 
and Albert Museum, a inufR'inn in l^>ndon, 
originated by J*rinee Albert, and first o|K;iicd in 
18.37, receiving tlic second name above in 1809 
when the foundation stone of new buildings was 
laid by tlic queen. It contains probably the 
most beauiiftii and generally interesting eoilee- 
tioii in Kuro|M\ comprising c»bjectH of industrial 
art, lM>th aiK'ient and intKlerii, products and 
materials used in maiiufuetures, building, engi- 
iiecriiig, Ac.; reproduetiniis of uncient sculpture 
and architecture, modern paintings in oil and 
water-colour, and sculpture by British artists, 
licsidcs occasional loan eolleetions. U is under 
the direction of the Hoard of I^kiucation and 
receives large Government grants. It forms tlie 
centre of industrial art edueution in reut Britain, 
and schools of science and co<}kory arc also coii- 
lUH^tcd with it. 

Kent, William, Knglish ]andsea|>c- gardener, 
arelutect, and painter, was born 1085, died 1748. 
He was apprenticed to a couch-painter, hut 
nqmired tr» liOiidoii, tried his hand at piirtrait 
and historical painting, and with the assistance 
of some of his imtnuis was enabled to study for 
some years in Italy. On his re.turn he carried 
out some architectural work, notably the Ilorw 
Guards in Whitehall, but he is best known us 
the founder of inodcni landscape-gardening. 

Kent, maritime county of England, fonning 
the south-p*isteni cxtn'iiiity of the kingdom; 
8ft‘a, 075,903 aen^. TIkj csounty is of great his- 
torical interest. Cuwar made his first lomling 
near Dover, ami iiia Roman ctuiqis and relics 
of the colony which ho founded ore to be found 
on either sifle of the aiKrient Rotiwn itNidway, 
WatHng Street, which trax^erses the present county 
fkom Dover to l<ondon. llengist and Hofsa 
invaded Kent (Thanet) about a.i>. 455, and 
established an Anglo-Saxon kHiRgdoiiii ivlildi. 
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having Cantcrbiuy (q.v.) as its capital, eventu- 
ally became one of the most important of the 
Anglo-Saxon heptarchy. It was in Thanet, also, 
that St. Augustine landed with his monks on 
their mission to convert Britain to Christianity. 

The modem county is the home of picturesque 
English rural scenery, and Kent has well bee^i 
called the * Garden of England Many cele- 
brated watering-places encircle its shores, and 
Dover is one of the most important ports of 
communication with France, from which a cross- 
channel tunnel has been frequently advocated 
os a means of firmly cementing the British 
entente with France. There are magnificent 
cathedruls at Canterbury and at Rochester, and 
iiuKlificval castles and mansions are to be found 
in several towns. Hops arc cultivated, and there 
arc^ many dairy-fanns and market -gardens. There 
is a certain amount of coastal fishing, but the 
oyster * natives ’ of Whitstublc are of more im- 
|H>rtaiiee. Gunpowder is manufactured, and tfibre 
are great |)a|)cr-mills at Gravesend. Chathnin is 
famous for its extensive Admiralty dockyards 
and c'olosstd navul barracks; but it is also a 
military centre, although ser;c»ndary to Aldershot 
in this respect. In sport, Kent is best known as 
a crieke. aig county. Its liteniry associations are 
iiiscpaniblc from Chaueer, whose Canterburtf 
'Pairs arc related wholly in Kent, Di^'kens drew 
u|H>ii Kentish scenery for dese.riptioii in David 
Copperfietd, and Thackeray, Barham (Ingoldshy 
T^getuis), and many others have found inspira- 
tion from Kent and Kentish places. The county 
town is Maidstone. Pop. (1921), 1,141,867.— 
Biiif.iooRAPUY: R. J. King, A Handbook far 
Travetters in Kent and Susscjc; J. Ilutchin8(m, 
Men of Kent and Ke?Uish Men; W, Jcrrold, 
lligfaoaya and Byways in Kent 
Kent’s Hole, a cavern near Torquay, Devon- 
shire, England, in which have been found many 
bone implements of Palaeolithic type. It was 
first examined in 182.3 by J. M'Enery, and after- 
wards explored by M. Godwin Austen in 1840, 
and by W. Pcngelly (1804-80). See Cave, 
Kentuck'y, one of the United States, bounded 
north by Ohio and Indiana, north-west by 
liUnois, west by Missouri, south by Tennessee, 
and east by Virginia and West Virginia; area, 
40,508 sq. miles. The surface of the state is 
gently undulating, excepting the south-east, 
which is somewhat mountainous. Few slates 
are better provided with water communication. 
The Oliio fornis the l^oundary on the north, and 
receives from within the state numerous tribu- 
taries, of which Die must important are the 
Cumberland, Kentucky, and Tennessee; th6 
Mississippi, after receiving the Ohio, forms the 
boundarpoa the west. The climate is salubrious, 
the soil fertile, the principal crops being wheat, 
Indian oom, and tobacco; biitoats,l4r]ey,hemp^ 
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and fruit are cxtenaivcly raised, and stock brccHl- 
ing is another important feature, the Kentucky 
cattle and horses especially being oclcbrated. 
The * blue-gross' region fUmishes admirable 
pasture. Coal and iron ores of various descTip- 
tions abound in many parts of the state. Lime- 
^nc occupies a large area, and in this forma- 
tion are the Mammoth Cave and others. The 
chief manufacturing industries comprise cotton- 
and woollen-factories, ironworks, and tanneries. 
The central position of the state, and the abun- 
dant water and railway communication, have 
secured it a rapid commercial development. Ken- 
tucky originally formed part of Virginia, but 
was separated from it in 1789, and admitted 
into the Union 4th Feb., 1701. The scat of 
government is Frankfort, a comparatively small 
place; the oldest town is Lexington; but the 
largest and most imiKirtaiit Lh l^uisvillo. Pop. < 
(1020), 2,410,0:10. — BiDUOonAPiiY: K. P. .lohn- 
sdn, History of Kmtucky and Kmtuckiansi 
11. M. M'Klroy. Kentucky in the Salion's History, 

Kentucky River, a river of llte United SU 
rises in the Cumberland Moiiiitaiiis, traverses the 
state of Kentucky, luid aft4T a course of 200 
miles flows into the Ohio at t'arrollton. lly a 
series of iiiiprovcmeiits the lower {Kirtion has 
been rendered navigable by sicainerH. 

Kenya a mountain of Kenya Colony, in 
Kenya province, 100 miles north of Naimbi. 
It is 17,044 feet in height, perpetually snow- 
cuppcfl, and has many glaciers. The iicnl; is 
the denuded core of a volcano. 

Kenya Colony (fonneriy British East 
African Protectorate), a large area bfjuiidcd 
south by Tanganyika (formerly German Bast 
Africa), west by Uganda, north by Abyssinia, and 
north-cast by Italian Somaliland. The coastal 
line extends to 450 miles, and is bounded by 
the Rivers Juba on the north and Umba in the 
south, both iKung navigable for some 400 miles 
upstream by shallow-draught stcanicrs. Kenya 
is a Crown colony, and was annexed by the Crown 
on 23rd June, 1020. It is governed by Execu- 
tive and Legislative Councils, and has an area 
of 246,822 sq. miles. For administrative pur- 
poses the districts colonized by whites are under 
the jurisdiction of resident magistrates, the 
purely black clement having specifle ‘ reserves ’ 
administered by native Comiqissioners. There 
are eight provinces: Seyidie (capital, Mombasa), 
Ukamba (Nairobi), Tanaland (Namu), Tuba- 
land (Ktsmayu), Kenya (Nycri), Nyanza Pm- 
vince (Kisuniii), and the Northern District 
(Mdyale). The total population is estimated at 
2,807 JlOO, of which 5000 are B^uropean and 17,000 
Asiatics. Mombasa, on an island of the same 
name, is the largest town (pop. 80,000, 100 being 
Europeans), and has a harbour navigable at 
any tf ati of the tide. Kiiindini harbour is the 


finest ill East Africa. It lic« tqmii the south- 
east side of MomlNisa Island, and is navlgalde 
at all times. The entries to both ports lutve 
bceome much narrower within recent years on 
accoimt of thc^ rapid fonnatlon of coral reefli, 
of which the majority (and Uie Andromache Reef 
at Kiiindini in particular), are exposed at low 
tide. Nairobi is the capital of the colony and 
tlic scat of government (pop. 14,0(M), 800 being 
Kuro|)ciinN). There are miuiy Buro|x*an fkmicrs 
located near Nainibi. Kenya Colony has been 
ctdled the Huntsman* s PanuHse^ and is also 
n^puted to be one of the nuMt promising terri- 
tories ill the agricultural world. In the low- 
lying cMxistal districts tropical <*nips flourish, 
maize, coco-nuts, and rice being pixMluccd; 
rublier also thrives. Farther iniancl, as the 
level gradually risers, the highlands have Ikhui 
piirtiully settled by Kiin>|)can faniicrs. Dairy- 
ing is profitable; ostrich- and sheep - farming 
are pnigrt^sstvc. The cofTec plaiitiilioiis arc 
expcH^Uxi ill course of tiiitt^ to rival the fazetidas 
of Silo Paulo ImiUi in the quality mid in the 
quantity of their prtHJiiec, and, although all 
4*ercalK and vegetables can Im* raisenj lucratively, 
a great HC'ope is offeri'd to the wheat grower with 
a ]>crfeet soil and siicdi favourable eJiiiialie 
conditions. There is tmieh timlier around Nair 
obi, wbieli is contieet4'd by the ITgandti Stale 
Railway (018 miksi) with Mombasa, and through 
wliieh it runs towards Victiiria and Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. A telegraph system is run in con- 
nection with the railway. Some niinerals have 
been disoovercHl, but not In paying quariUtics. 
The sUmdnrd cairreiiey is the Indian riiiMse, but 
British gold is also ocx'cptcd. 

Ke'okuk, a city of Iowa, United States, at 
flic foot f>f the lower rapids of the Mississippi. 
It is an inqxirtHiit business centre^ and 1ms 
muncrouM flour- anc. saw-tnills, foiiridries, and 
|xirk-puc;kiiig establishtiients. Settled in 1820, 
it liceame a city in 1848. Pop. (1920), 14,423. 

Kepler, Johann, Gernmn matheinaliciaii and 
ostrononier, Ixirn 1571 near Weil (Wflrttcmberg), 
died at llatislxm 1630. lie studied at the Univer- 
sity of TObiiigcn, and in 1593 he was appoinUxl 
professor of inathcinatics at Gratz (.Styria). Here 
he devoted himself to the study of astronomy; but 
in 1599 the religious |)orscciitions commenced In 
Styria, and K(*pler, being a Protestant, gladly 
accept^ Tycho Brae's invitation to Prague, to 
assist in the preparation of the new astronmnical 
tables, eallcrl the Hudoiphine Tables, Tycho died 
ill 1601, and Kepler continued the work alone, 
lieing ap|»ointed Imperial mathematician and 
astronomer. After twenty-five years' incessant 
labour the tables were |Niblished m 1627 at 
Ulm. Kepler had liccoine the happy possessor 
of all Tycho's papers, and the moss of observe- 
tioos made by that astfonomer during twenty 
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ycara, with a precision till then unsurpasiicd, 
enabled Kepler establish his three laws which 
have pnived so fniiifiil in the development of 
astronomical science. Kepler enjoyed the pat- 
roniigc of the Kmperors Kodolph and Ferdinand, 
the Dukes of Wiirtteinberg and Wallcmstein, but 
his life was a continued strugf^le; he was exposed 
to much religious fK^rsecution, and his domestic 
relations were equally unfortunate, llie latter 
part of his life was chiefly passed at Linx as 
profe8Sf>r of iiiuthenmli<;s. lie wrote much, but 
the work that has rendered him irn mortal is 
his Axlronomia Sova^ sm Physicn Cwlentia iradiUi 
ComTnentariiH de Motibwt Stella: Martis (New 
Astronomy, or Cclcrstial Physic's delivered in 
Oorninentaries on the Motions of Mars; Prague, 
l(MH), folio). — l{iiiMO(}itA.i*iiY: J. L. C. Ilreitseh- 
wcrl., Johann Kepler's Leljeji und Werken; Sir D. 
Urcwstcr, The Martiprs of Science: Galileo^ Tycho^ 
llralte, and Kepler; Otto ('loss, Kepler und 
Sf^vton und das J*rohlem der Gravitation, 

Kepler's Laws, in aKlronoiny, three laws 
discoverc'd by Kepler on which were founded 
Newtoirs diset)vericH, as well as the whole 
tnodern theory of the planets. (1) KvcTy planet 
describes an c'llipsc, the sun <icciipyiiig one focus. 
(2) The radius vector (line joining Urn centre of 
the sun to the centre of (he planet) of each 
planet sweeps over cc(tial areiM in equal times. 
(•*)) Tiic squares of the periodic times (the periods 
of complete revolution round the sun) of two 
planets are pro[Kirt ional to the cuIk'S of their 
mean distances from the sun. Tlu^sc law's 
enabled Newton to determine the law of gravita- 
tion. 

Keppel, Augustus, a Hritish admiral, Ismi 
172o, died 178(1, was the second son of the Earl 
of Albemarle. He entere<i the navy as a boy, 
and neaimpaidcd Anson round the world (1740- 
5). He was given eonimaiid of the ('hanncl licet 
in 1778, and in July of that year engaged the 
French licet off (Jshant. Having U*eomc partly 
disabled, he signalled forhis von and rear divisions, 
but Palliser, in command of the rear, ignored Uic 
signal until tcK> late. Palliser accused him of 
ineapueity and cowanlice, but Keppel was 
lioiiourably acquit ic'd, and received the thanks 
of lM>th Houses of l*arliumciit. In Vt%2 he was 
raised to the peerage under the title of Viscount 
Kep|)cl and Baron Eldon. He was First Lonl 
of the Admiralty in the Cabinets of the Marquess 
of Hockinghain and the Duke of Portland in 
1782 and 1788. 

Ker'bela, or Meshed Hussein, a town of 
Mcso|K)tamiu. ft contains the tomb of Hussein, 
Mill of the Caliph AH, and grandson of Mahomet. 
It is a very atieient city and holy to Mahom- 
medans, especially to the Shiites, who moke 
pilgrimages there in thousands. Jft is also a 
starting-point for the pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Some of the pilgrims carry to Kerbela the bones 
of relatives for burial there, and the fees exacted 
fnnn an important revenue. Pop. about 65,(K)0. 

Kerensky, Alexander Fcodorentsh, Russian 
barrister-politician, bom 1881, of Jewish ex- 
traction, joined the Russian Labour party and 
sat in the Duma as a moderate Socialist. iip 
was a recognized legal defender of political 
criminals. On the Revolution he was appointed 
Minister of Justice, and soon became head of the 
Government. In conflict with Kornilov (q.v.), 
who demanded a military dictatorship, he 
removed him from the High Command, where 
he had superseded Brusilov, and proclaimed the 
Russian Republic, with himself as Prime Minister 
(15th Sept., 1017). On the Trotsky-Lenin coup 
(8th Nov., 1017) Kerensky left Petrograd, and 
sulMcqiicntly appeared in London (June, 1018). 

Kerguelen Island (kcr'gc-lcn), or Desolation 
Island, an island in the southern limit of the 
Indian Ocean, discovered by the French iiatd- 
gulor Kcrgui^len in 1772, annexed by France 
ill 1808; but not pcrninficntly settled. It is of 
irregular shape, much cut up by fjords and inlets 
und surmiindcd by islets; greatest length, about 
100 miles; highest summit, 0200 feet. The scenery 
is picturesque and often magnificent; glaciers 
and snow-fields occupy a considerable area. 
The climate is wet and stormy, the temperature 
never very high nor very low. The fauna und 
flora arc somewhat limitc<i. The former includes 
the fur seal, sea elephant, and numerous pen- 
guins, petrels, and the albatross; the latter is 
most abundant in the form of mosses and lichens, 
but the most peculiar form is tlic Kerguelen 
cabbage (Prinylea antiscorbutica), a perennial 
cruciferous plant much valued by seamen of 
whalers and sealers on account of its antiscorbutic 
pro|>ertics. ('ook visited the island in 1777, Ross 
in 1840, the Challenger Expedition in 1874, and 
in 1874-5 parties from Britain, Germany, und tlic 
United States were stationed here to observe the 
transit of Venus. 

Kerkuk% ofllcially called Shahr-zul, a town 
of Mesopotamia. There arc petroleum and naph- 
tha springs in its neighbourhood, and it has con- 
siderable trade. Pop. (cliiefly Kurds and Jews), 
about 28,(KX). 

Kormadcc Islands, since 1840 a British 
dependency, but formally annexed and attached 
to New Zraland in Aug., 1887. They consist of 
two principal islands, surrounded by a number 
of small islets and rocks. The most northerly and 
the largest Is Raoul, or Sunday Island, 674 
miles north-east of Auckland; area, 72(X) acres. 
They are of volcanic origin, and earthquakes * 
and other (jUsturbances have frequently taken 
place. The highest peak is 1728 feet above 
sea-level. Vegetation is luxurious, the flora 
being similar to that of Northern New Zealand; 
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fish and birds are plentiful. There is no good 
harbour. The first settlers were two Englishmen 
married to Samoan girls, who landed on Siindiiy 
Island in 1837, but quitted it again in 1848. 
Others have been there siiujc for shorter iM'riods, 
but the islands are at present uninhahiterl. 
Xhe greatest measured depth of the S«iiithern 
Pacific, 5*8 li^nglish milt^s, occurs off Macaulay 
Island. Total area of islands, 15 sq. miles. 

Kermfin', Kirmfin', or Slrgan, a town in 
Persia, capital of a province of the same name. 
It has numerous mosques, baths, caravanserais, 
and n welbfiirnished bazaar. Its maniifaetures 
CHUisist of silks, shawls, and woollens. Pop. 
estimated at 70,000. — ^The province of Kerttum, 
ill the south-east of Persia, has an area of 00,000 
sq. miles, and a population of alxiiit 3(N),0(K). 

Kermanahah', or Kirmanshah&n', a town 
in Persia, province of Ardil&n. The imuiufitetures 
consist chiefly of carpets; the trade, chiefly 
trAnsit by the routea from Bagdad, Shuster, and 
Ispahan, is considerable. During the European 
War it was occupied by the British in 1018. 
Pop. alxiut 40,000. 

Ker'oaene. Sec Petroieum. 

Kerria, a genus of Rosaceous shrubs. The 
only 8}>ccics, K. japonica^ is comiiionly grown in 
slmibbcries or against walls; its flow'cra art' 
bright-yellow and ratiicr showy. 

Ker'ry, a maritime county of Ireland, on the 
south-west coast, in the province of .Munster; 
area, 1,101,752 acres. Great purl of it is moun- 
tainous, Curran TunI, the highest peak in Ireland, 
attaining a height of 3414 feet above sea-level; 
other parts are ver^* fertile, producing excellent 
pasture and good crops of outs, barley, and 
potatoes, but agriculture is much iiegle<*ted. 
The climate is mild and moist. The I’osist is 
much indented by bays and inlets (Dingle Buy, 
Keninarc River, Sui,)\ the interior presents iiiiieh 
fine scenery, including the picturesque lakes 
of Killurney. Iron ore, copper, and lead exist, 
and a superior kind of slate and flagstone are 
fvbtained in great quantities in tlic Island of 
Vulentia. The chief exports are oats and dairy 
produce. Principal towns, Tralee, Killarney, 
and Listowcl. Pop. (1011), 1.50,001. 

Kertch, or Kerch (ancient Pantfeapseum), 
a seaport town of Russia, in the Crimea, on the 
Strait of Yenikifle, which connects the Sea of 
Azov with the Black Sea. The modem town Is 
of quite recent existence; it is well built, ad- 
vantageously situated for commerce, and has 
a considerable trade. Pop. 55,883. 

Kesteven (The Parts of Kesteven), a sub- 
tllvision of Lincolnshire, forming Its stmth-west 
part, since 1888 an administrative county l>y 
itself. The Parts of Kesteven unite with Rutland 
in fetumiiig two members to Parliament. Area, 
409,142 a(^; pop. (1921), 108,237. 


Kestrel, or Windhover (TinnwuHiwt ohni- 
dariffs), a siwcics of the falcon sub-fiunily, 
widely disiributed in KurfqM\ It is mnarkablc 
for its habit of r^'inahung siisfiended in the air 
by iiieaiiK of rapid wing motion, l>eihg at this 
lime on the look-out for inicH*, which arc its chief 
f<M>d. At limes it will also cut small birds, and 
inseels fre<piently. It varies fri>m 12 to 15 
iiU‘hes in length; it iic^sts in trees, also in old 
towers and buildings, and often utilizes an old 
en>w’s niHit. In winter it niignitc's to North 
Africa and India. 

Keswick (kes'ik). n tow'ii of England, in the 
cHuinty of CiimlMTliiiul, on the (trebi, near laikc 
l>rweiit water. Ia'ucI pencils and wooIUmis are 
mamifacturcvl. but the inhabitants depend 
chiefly ii|H)ii the visibirs to the romaiitle scniery 
in the nt^ighlMuirhood. Southey's reHidemx*, 
*Grcda Hall, is there. ICvery summer a religious 
eonvemtion is held at Kc'swiek. Pop. (1921), 
.55.50. 

Ketonea, the name given to a parlieulur 
grfMip of ear)M>n ('oiii|NYtindN, of which nc'cdone 
is the siinpIcNt n'pn*Nenlative. As a gnnip they 
closely reHeiiible the aldeliydcN. A ketom; c*on- 
iains the rarlMinyl group (CO) united to two 
univalent hydioearlM>n mdieles. AiX'tone, e.g., is 
Cn,.l!O.CH,. 

Kctterinfi, an ancient mt rket town of ICng- 
latid,NorliiamptoriHhin\oTt f l.e Midland Railway, 
72 miks4 from London. It has a large ^‘om market, 
and a iiiiiHeiim and gallery, the gift of Sir Alfred 
East, whieh houses miinerous Hpeeiiiieiis of his 
art. JicMit and shoe iiianiifaetiiring is the staple 
tnule,but tanning, currying, and the inanufaetiire 
of agrieiiltiirul implemenlK are also of im|)ortaiiee. 
'1 1 '• Baptist Mt.sHioiiary SiK*iety was ff>riiieil at 
Kettering in 1792. The town gives its name bi 
a purlianicntary division of tlie ctiuriiy. Pop. 
29,092. 

Keuper, a name used for the terrestrial and 
laeiistrine Hpiier Triussie series in central 
Germany, and also in the British Isles. 

Kew, a suburb of Lmdon, county of Surrey, 
England, on the right bunk of the Thames, 
op|K>site Brentford (tn which a stone bridge 
crosses), and in the iMiroiigli of Hiehrnond. Tlie 
Royal Botanic Gardc^ns, ecminionly eulk'd Knv 
Gfvrdtnn^ iKrIonging to the nation, are a great 
attraction for visitors t4» Kew. lliey (tontuiii 
the finest collection of plants in the world (almut 
24,000 diflercnt H|iccies), and arc ojicii free to the 
public. 

Kewatln (ke-wat'iii), or Keewatin, a former 
Canadian territory, but now distributed to the 
provinces of Manitoba, Ontario, and the NoKh- 
We^t Territories; the arc*a was about 450,000 sq. 
miles. A railway is being eonstructed linking up 
the Canadian National main system with Port 
Nelson and York on Uitds<m Bay, and a further 
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line may hr projected to Churchill, farther north. 
It is suKffcsted that this line may facilitate the 
handling and shipment of grain from the northern 
distrietH of ('anadiun provimH^s, an outlet l>eiiig 
found (in season) via lliidsoii liny. 

Kew-Klan^, or Kiu-Klang, a town and sea- 
port of China, province of Kiungsi, on the south 
bank of the Yangtze-kiang. It is not an ex- 
tensive coiniiiereinl port, but derives importance 
from its oonneedion M'ith the green-tea districts. 
The f)ort was o])encd to foreign trade in 1801 » 


.iO.(KM). 

Key West, n small, low-lying coral island at 
the southern extremity of Florida, United States. 
It is 75 miles ftom the mainland, with which it 
is coiinocted by the Florida East Coast Railway, 
running on piers and arches over the forty-two 
keys. The railway cost £4,(M)0,(K)0, ond occupied 
seven years in building. Key West is the United 
Stale's naval station in the south-east, and has 
become of great strategic importance os o 
guardian of the Funamii Canal. The city is 
defended by a fort, and is a healthy winter-resort. 
Its nearness to the Cuban toligeco plantations 
bos IxTii the means of )>roviding it with indus- 
tru'S in raw and inaiiiifai't.iired tobaccos. Settled 
in 1H22, it became a city in 1882. Pop. 
18,740. 

Khabarovsk, a town of Eastern Siberih, 
capital of the Maritime Pto^dnee, at the con- 
fluence of the Amur and the Usuri. ^ Pop. ,11 ,000. 

Khamflaon (ktikm-git^on), a town of India, 


in Akola district, Berar, with a trade in cotton, 
grain, and opium. Pop. 10,000. 

Khan, a title given by Tartars, Persians, and 
other Eastern nations to princes, chieftains, 
commanders, and governors, but now generally 
resiTved for g(»vernors of cities and provinces, 
these provinces being eiillc*il KhmaUn, Jenghi^ 
Khan, the Mongol ruler, was the first to call him- 
self Khan, although Gregory of Tours (a.d. 500) 
already designates the chief of the Huns (Avars) 
us ChafiTius, Khan is also another term for 
caravanserai, of which there 
are tw‘o kinds: one for pil- 
grims and travellers, with 
gratuitous cntiy, another, 
more commodious and with 
IcK'ked apartments, for 
traders, subject to a nomi- 
nal charge. 

Khandesh (khan-dfishO* 
a district of llritish Indhi, 
Bombay I’residcney, form- 
ing the most northerly por- 
tion of the Dcccaii tableland, 
and intersected by the Tapit 
River; urea, 0089 sq. miles; 
pop. 1,01. 5, (U)0. 

Khandwa\ a town of 
India, (’entral Provinces, 
with a large trade. Pop. 
21 , 000 . 

Khargeh (Mir'jA), or 
Wahia El Kharga, a town 
i:i Upper Egypt, abfmt 100 
miles s.w. o? Girgt'h, the 
capital of the oasis of the 
same name, and ari impor- 
tant station for caravans on 
the way to Darflir and Central Africa, It con- 
tains numerous ruins, and an acropolis of great 
interest. Pop. about 8000. 

Kharkov (iliAr-kov'), or Charkov, a govern- 
ment of the south of Russia; urea, 21,041 sq. 
miles; pop. 8,4.12,000. The country is open, 
the climate mild, the soil usually fertile, and 
agriculture is the chief pursuit of its inhabitants. 
The ('apital, Kharkov, has a considerable trade 
in cattle and grain, and manufactures beet- 
sugar, soap, candles, and leather. During 1023 
it became the Ukrainian capitoT. Pop. 258,300. 

Kharput a town of Armenia, 00 

miles north of Diarbekir, picturesquely situated 
on a rocky eminence in a plain watei^ by the 
Euphrates; a centre of American missionary 
effort. Pbp. 25,000 to 80,000. 

Khartum (kkr-tOmO* capital of the Anglo-** 
Egyptian Sudan, in the angle formed by the 
Junction the Blue with the WTiJte Nile. 
Founded by Mehemet Ali in 1880, it liecame the 
chief town in the Egj'ptian Sudan, atid a great 



Khm: Caravan-SeraiNi’Chah, Cosbin 
when the population was 10,000; it is now al)out 
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emporium of trade. It was tlic scene of Gordon's 
heroic defence and dcatli in flglit against the 
Mahdists in 1885, but was mined in the Maltdi 
troubles, being supplantcHl by Oindurrnan on 
•the opposite side of the White Nile. ItestoitHl 
by the Dritish after the battle of Omdiinimn 
(1888), it is the seat of the c;ordon College for 
the Sudanese, and bos other line public buildings. 
Having easy communication by rail and river, 
it attracts many strangers, l^op. 23,088. — Of. 
G. W. Steevens, With KUchener to Khartum, 
Khasl and Jalntla Hllla, an administrative 
district of Assam; area, 0157 sc|. miles; pop. 
about 161,000. The Khosis are a fx^culior race, 
speaking a monosyllabic agglutinative language 
^ that seems to have no affinities with other 
Indian tongues. 

, Khatmandu (kh&t-miVn-dd'), or Katmandu, 
* capital of Nepal, a kingdom in Northern India, 
on the left bank of the Boghiiiati, on nn elevated 
plateau, 150 miles north by west of Patna, wtlli 
^wmeh it is coiineeted liy nn ini|M)rtaiit trade 
route. It is well built, and bits many pictiires(|ue 
temples and pagodas. The eliief building is llie 
palace of tlie Maharajah, witli a modem reec[)iion- 
room. It is the scat of a British Ucsideiit, and 
lias considerable trade with Tibet. Pop. about 
80,000. 

Khaya, a genus of trees of the ord. Meliacca\ 
consisting of only one or two species. K, 
galensis, a native of Senegambiu, yields a valuahle 
timber resembling inalioguny, and its bark is 
used as a fever remedy. 

Khedive (ke-dev'), a word from the Persian, 
signifying Prince, the title of the nilers of Egypt, 
originally granted by a ffrmiin fmin the Sultan 
in 1807 to Ismail Pasbn, then Vali or Viceroy of 
Egypt. The title existed till 1014, when after 
the dc|K)sition of the last Khedive, Abbas Hilnd, 
bis successor received tlic title of Sultan. 

Kherson (/icr^son), or Gherson, a innritiine 
government of Southern Russia; area, 27,337 
sq. miles; pop. 3,800,000. Almost the whole 
surface is one uninterrupted steppe, covered 
with long grass, and in many parts strongly 
impregnated with saltpetre. It is watered by the 
Dnieper, the Dniester, and the Bug, Agriculture 
is in a defective state, but eonsiderable attention 
is paid to the cultivation of vogctiibles and fmit. 
The bulk of the tr/ide is carried on by its port of 
Odessa. ’ 

Kherson, the capital of the above province, an 
. extensive town on the right bank of the Dnieper, 
about 15 miles above its estuary, was formerly 
a very important town; but its trade was 
i||^rbed by Odessa, and Nioolaiev, with its 
growing dockyards, 40 miles distant. Tallow- 
melting, rope-making, and wool-washing arc still 
extensively carried on. Pop. 08,540. 

Khiva (lli'vA), or Ghiva, a khanate of Central 


Asia, forming part of Turkestan^ It formerly 
occupied a large area on either side of the Amu* 
Darya or Oxiis, but since the cession to HiUMia, 
in 1873, of its territory on the east of the Amu, 
it is now (N:»rinneii to the w^twt side i>f this river. 
It is of n triangiilnr shu}H% each of its three sides 
—of which the Armi fortiiN oiiC'-'lieing about 
300 miles in leiigtii. One of Its angles rests on 
the Sea of Aral. A gnuit t»*trt of tlie surfhoe 
consists of deserts, thinly inhabited or unin- 
habitable; but along the Ainu the land consists 
of ric‘h alluvial loam of the gre^at-est natural 
fertilily, iiSKiKtcd by irrigation, and seeuring 
luxuriant crops of grain, c*otton, tiiiulder, fhiit 
(including the vine), and vegetables. The winter 
is neither ver>' severe nor prolongeil, but the 
sutiinu'r is very b<»t. Maniifaetim^ are very 
nniinportanl. Before the outlimak of the. Kuro- 
jMuin War Iraide was being rapidly developed 
by Riissiari irilliieiur, es|HvtaIly by the Traiis- 
easptaii Itailway from the ('nspian to Samarkand. 
A Soviet g(»veriuociit was established at Khiva 
in 3021. The total pitpiilation is estimated at 
046,(M)0. 

Khiva, the c^apital of the alMive khanate, lies 
on an alluvial plain at (lie junction of two catmls. 
56 nub's west of the left bank iif the Amu. It 
forms an irregular eiretiit, of about 4 mffcH, and 
is cnelosed I>y a dry dileh to id an earthen wall 
filHiut 20 fc>('t ill height aod thiekness, and 
entered by twelve gates, III*- masonry of which 
is of brick. Among the iiritiHpnl buildings are 
two pahiccK of tlie khan, a numlier of moiK|UCMi, 
and tlic eoKtles of the principal state officers. 
Pop. alMiiit IMMN). 

Khol (^o'i), a town of Persia, province of 
A/'Tbijan. During the 1{iiro|K.aiii War Khoi 
w'o. occupied by the liuHsians and afterwards by 
the Turks, who evacuated the town after the 
signing of the urniistiec on 36th Oei., 1018. 
Pop. alHjut 25,666. 

Khoja, or Khaja, name of a Mahoinnicdan sect 
of India wliicli migrated from Persia. The Aga 
Khan was at one time their Imam, They were 
c*onverted fnun Hinduism atioiii 44M) yciira ago, 
and, os Ismuili Mahommedans, they arc* hetero- 
dox Shiahs. 

Khojend, or Khojent, a town in Turkestan, 
but fonnerly in the khanate of Khokand, on the 
Bokhara frontier. It stands on elevat^rd ground, 
and was fortified by the Uiissiuns. It was for- 
nurrly of riiiich (^iiniiiercdal importance. Pop« 
40,235. 

Khokand, or Kokan, formerly nn inde- 
pendent khanate of Ontral Asia, but since 1876 
fonning the prminec of Ferghana in Russian 
Turkestan. Its present area is 85,650 8<|. miles, 
generally mountainous. It is traversed from 
east to west by the Sir Daria, which receives all 
its drainage. The summer is excessively hot, 
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the winter cold, but dry. Cattle raising is the 
chief source of wealth, hut heavy crofw of grain 
and fruit are oIho produec<i. The manufactures 
consist chiefly of silk and cotton g(K)ds. 

Khokand, the capital of the aliove province, is 
situated on iKith sides iif the Sir, It manufac- 
tures silk Jirid cotton fabrics, and is the centre 
of u large trarie, ranking next in ini|K>rtancc and 
sixe to Tashkent in this region. Pop. 118,H.';4. 

Khorasan (/lo-rii-slin'), a province of Persia, 
iMirdcring on Afghanistan; area, about 150,000 
sq. miles; pop. estimated at 1,000, (KM). Much 
of the surface consists of deserts, but there are 
also fertile districts producing crops of cotton, 
hemp, and aromatic and medicinal hcrl>s. The 
most valuable mineral is the turquoise from the 
ancient mines of Nishapur. The principal maiiii* 
fueturers are silk and woollen stuffs, <;uq>ctK, 
small-arms, and sword-blades. About two-thircbi 
of the inhabitants arc Persians pro|>er; the 
remainder are eliiclly Turcomans and Kurds. 
Capital, Meshed. During the Kiiroiu^an War 
British troo|>8 policed this end of the Trans- 


caspian Railway and built a road, bamioks, and 
cold-storage houses. It was evacuated in 1020, 
Khotan, or Ilcht, a town and oasis in Eastern 
Turkestan, near the confluence of the Rivers 
Karakosh and Khotnn, It was visited by Marco 
Polo in 1274, and explorations were started here 
in 1805 by Sven Hedin. During lOlfl-0 Buddhist 
shrines were discovered in the vielnity. Pop, 
26,000, 


Khotin (7i51in), or Ghoezim, a town of 
Rotimania, in Bessarabia, on the Dniester, near 
the Austrian frontier. It Ogiired much in the 
wars of the Poles, Aiistriaiis, Turks, and Rus- 
sians. Pop. 

Khurja (khdr'ja), a town and important 
railway jiiiiclion of India, United Provinces, 
with a tine .fain temple and other good building, 
and a flourishing trade in cotton. Pop. 27,887, 

Khuzistan (Au-zis-t^n'), or Arabistan, a 
province of Persia, lionnded on the south by 
the Persian Gulf, and on the west by Asiatic 
Turkey; area, .S0,000 sq. riiiU^, watered by the 
Karun and other streams; pop. estimated at 
half a million. In the south there arc some 
extremely fertile plains, producing crops of rice, ' 
cotton, tobacco, indigo, silk, and grain. The 
interior and north are nioimtainoiis, and flocks ; 
and henls maintain their inhabitants. Trade 
is chiefly carried on with Bagdad and Ilussorah. 
Dizhd, Shuster, and Mohammeruh are the c^ef 

tOW'US. ' «k 

Khyber (khrb6r), a famous mountain pass 
between India and Afgluini- 
Btan, the chief gate to 
Afghanistan from Pesimw'ar, 
and by means of which India 
has bet'll invaded from time 
to time. It was the scene 
of severe fighting in the 
Afghan War. Its position 
renders it of great strategic 
inqiortunee to India, uiitl it 
is now under the jiirisdietion 
of the North-West (Fron- 
tier) ITovinec, The pass is 
ulxiiit «').? miles long, very 
narrow in parts, and its 
summit is 8.'t78 feet above 
scti-lcvel. On cither side 
preeipiccs rise up from (M)0 
to 1800 feet in height. In 
order to promote |3cace in 
the North-West Frontier by 
strengthening the powers of 
defence against incursion, a 
railway has been built from 
Peshawar to the frontier 
fort of I,andi Kotal, passing 
through iumrod. It is a 
broad - gauge track, and 
passes through eight or nine tunnels. The con- 
struction of this line makes the reinforcement of * 
garrisons and the defence of the Indian exit of 
tlie Khyber Pass so much easier that the Pass 
itself will lose much of its importance as an op«i 
gateway to , India for all the hill tribes of the 
north. 

Khyerpur, or Khalrpiir (khlr-pdr'), a town 
of India, in Sind, 15 miles east oP the Indus, 
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capital of a amall state of the same name. Pop. 
about 14,000. 

Khyrabad (khl-rft-bad'), a town of India, in 
Oudh, with numerous mosques and Hindu 
temples, and large fain. Pop. 14,000. 

Klakhta (ki-aa^ta), a town of Siberia, province 
of Transbaikalia, alx^ut 05 miles s. of l^c 
l&kal, on the Russian-Chinese frontier, ad* 
joining Troitskosavsk (Russia) and Maimachin 
(China). It formerly monopolized the overland 
trade tetween Russia and China, but declined 
after the Treaty of Peking (1800). Pop. 

23.000. 

Kiang-al, a province of China; area, 00,480 
^sq. miles; estimated pop. 10,255,000. It is 
**f»rohisely watered by numerous streams, and the 
greatest portion of the soil is highly pr^uctive, 
e8|>ecially in ric^ and sugar. Tlie province manu* 
foctures pa(>er, cotton, and silk goods, and is 
celebrated for ita imrcelain. Its capital is Nan- 
clipng, and the treaty port Kfu-Kiang, opened 
*lfil80l, is in this province. 

Kiang-au, a maritime province of (!hina, tru* 
versed by the Grand C^anal, and watered in its 
southern part by the Yangtze-kiang. Kiang-su 
was once traversed by the Iloong-Ho (Yellow 
River), but in 1 852 the river found a new course 
further to the north, and only the old whUt- 
course now traverses the province; area, 40,000 
sq. miles (approximately); pop. (estimated), 

20.000. 000. The capital, Nanking, was once 
the scat of government of Soiithom China, and 
is now, with Shanghai, the cliief iKirt of the 
province. Other iiiiix»rtant towns are Chin- 
Kiang and Suchau, a treaty pcjrt. Tea, rice, 
cotton, and some of the finest silk in the world 
arc produced. 

Kiaochow, or Klau-Ghau, on bay of same 
name, a territory on the east coast of the Chinese 
province of Shantung; area, 200 sq. miles; pop. 

230.000. Kiaochow was seized by Germany in 
1H07, and the lower liurbour and district were 
transferred to the Germans on a ninety-nine 
years* lease in 1808, forming a protectorate of 

German Empire until captured by Anglo- 
Japaiiese forces in Nov., 1914. The chief tow'ii 
and port is Tsingtao, where there is a floating 
dock and a railway running inland to Tsinan, 
a distance of 277 miles. The territory was finally 
returned to Chintf in November, 1922. Silk 
is manufactured and cereals are niif>ed, the chief 
exports being ground-nut, bean-oil, tobaooo, and 
’ Shantung pongees. The standard of currency is 
the Mexican dollar. 

Kidd, William, privateer and pirate, known as 
OmpUrin KUH stated to have .been bom at 
Greenock, Scotland, in 1850, was hanged at 
Execution Dock, London, 28id May, 1701# In 
1686 he became captain of a ship, the Adventure 
Guttey^ a thtrty-gun vessel, fitted out by Lord 
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Bellomont for William HI and the Government 
to suppress piracy, Captain Kidd being granted 
letters of marque and a special commission to 
harass all Frenchmen. He soiled in May, 1696, 
and eomiiiissioned his ship frilly at New York, 
proceeding to Madiigascar, where he became a 
pirate himself. He was arresteti in Boston in 
1608, and rcturnetl to England for trial 011 a 
charge of piracy and of murdering one of his 
crew, two of his shipmates having turned king's 
evidence. He is supposerl to have buried Inuiieiise 
treasure in I^ong Island Sound or on the banks 
of the Hudson River, but nothing has ever been 
located.— Cf. W. W, Campbell, An Hutorical 
Sketch of Robin Hood and Captain Kidd, 

Kidderminster, a municipal lioroiigh and 
market town of England, county Worcester, on 
the banks of the Stour. Kiddeniiinster is fruned 
far the manufacture of oafT>ets. Tlic industry 
dates from 17:t0, and Kiddeniiinster larfiets are 
said to have lieooine famous from tlie durability 
of their c^ilour, a result obtained by using the 
water of the River Stour, wliich contains iron 
and friller's-carih. Cloth was also iiiuniifiu*turccl, 
but the industry appears to have dec^litUHl from 
the cightcciiih century with the introduothm 
of machinery. Tlierc is a grammar sdiool, 
founded in l(Ui7, and a statue to Sir Howland 
Hill, who w*as a native of the town. From 1882 
to 1018 Kidderminster rclnrtied one member 
to the House of l^mmions. gives name to a 
parliamentary division of the county. Pop. 
(1981), 27,122. 

Kidnapping, the act of getting forcible and 
illegal possession of the pc^rsoii, an ofrenee ol 
varied degree, but always ]>iiitisliuble by fine or 
imprisonment. In Its more modem and limited 
Bcnst. it is applied to the obtaining of slaves or 
native labour by force, as praotised by the AralM 
In Africa. In Great Britain this term was some- 
times applied to the iiiipressincnt rc^c;ruitiiig for 
tJie anny and navy. 

Kidneys, two of the abdominal viscera, in the 
fomi of two glands, the friiictioii of which is to 
secrete the urine from the blood. They are 
situated one on cac^h side of the vertebral column 
at the bock part of the alMlominal cavity on a 
level with the last dorsal and two upper lumbar 
vertebne. The right kidney lies at a slightly 
lower level than the left. They are of the well- 
known * kidney-bean * shape. The concave side 
of each kidney is turned inwards and towards 
the spine. The depression on the inner side is 
term^ the hilutn, and from this notcli the 
excretory duct or ureter proceeds, whilst the 
blood-vessels of the kidney enter and leave the 
gland at this point. The weight of each male 
kidney is about 5 oz., those of the female weigh 
each somewhat less. Bach gland is covered by 
6 thin sheath of fibrous tissue, which has no 
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extension into the substance of the organ. The 
internal substance is divided into an outer deeper- 
coloured cortical portion or cortex, and an inner 



Section of Kidney 


C, Cortical portion. M, Medullary portion, 
r. Pelvis, u, Ureter. 

lighter-coloured or viedullary portion. Both 
portions consist of tul)es (iubuli uriniferi), wliich 
run a very tortuous course in the cortex, but 
continue as straight tubes in the incxiulla. The 
latter is foniied into a series of conical fleshy 
niasNcs, alKiut twelve in nutnlxT, called pytamide 
oj Malpighi, These project into a cavity formed 
at the hiluiii by the cxpanshin of the excretory 
duct, and called the peIvU of the kidney. Pro- 
longations of the pelvis, called the calyces, invest 
the apices of the pyramids and dip in l^wcen 
them like ftiimel-shaped tubes. Now in the 
cortex the end of a tubule is dilated into a sac 
or capsule; into this a small branch of the renal 
artery enters, and tlien breaks up into a tuft of 
capillary blood-vessels. This tuft is called the 
fiomerulus, and it and its capsule form a MaU 
pighian corpuscle, about riiyth of an inch in 
diameter; so that a tubule, beginning at its 
dilated end, runs a tortuous course in the cortex, 
reaching the medulla becomes stigight, and 
finally opens into the pelvis on the apex of a 
pyramid. The blood-vessels of the kidney con- 
sist of the renal artery, derived ftom the aoita, 
and the renal vein. The branchy of the artery 
enter the gland at the hilum, and pass into the 
substance of the gland between the papills. 
Finally they reach the cortical portion, and 
therein subdivide into the minute vessels which 
form the glomeruli of the Malpighian bodies. 
The renal veins leave the kidney also at the 
hilum, and pour couienta into the great 
main vein of the lower parts of the bo^ (vena 


cava inferior). The nervous supply of the kidney 
is derived fkom the renal plexus, and ftom the 
solar plexus or large sympathetic moss of the 
abdomen. The separation from the blood of the 
constituents of the urine is accomplished in the 
glomeruli, and by the uriniferous tubules, the 
former straining off the watery parts of the bloo^, 
whilst the latter remove the more solid matters. 
Gradually the secreted urine passes through 
the tubules, into the pelvis of the kidney, thence 
into the ureters, which in turn open into the 
bladder behind its orifice or neck. The urine is 
constantly entering the bladder drop by drop. 

Inflammation of the kidneys is known as 
nephritis. Occasionally concretions of substanceg 
precipitated from the urine accumulate in the 
kidney to form renal calculi (stones in the kidney), 
and cause, in their passage through the ureter, • 
most excniciating pain. 

Kidney-vetch, Anthyllis, a genus of plants, 
nat. ord. Lcguminossc. There arc many speei^ 
lioth shnibby and herbaceous, but the only 
found in Great Britain, chiefly on calcareous 
soils, is the Anthyllis vulneraria, eonunonly called 
Lady's Fingers, with pinnate unequal leaves, and 



Kidney-vetch (Anthyllis vulneraria) 


heads of flowers generally yellow, sometimes 
graduating towards scarlet. 

Kidwelly, an andent municipal borough and 
seaport of Wales, in Carmarthenshire, on the 
River Gwendraeth, near its mouth in Carmarthen 
Bay. It haa an interesting old cs&tle, andent 
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church, works for lime and tin, oolUeries, and a 
good harbour. Pop. S181. 

Kiel (kel), a town of Germany (Prussia), in 
Schleswig-Holstein, beautifully situated on a 
deep bay of the Eialtic, 54 miles north by east 
of Hambui^^. The most notable buildings are 
t}ie university, founded in IG65, and a sixteenth- 
century palace. Until 1019 Kiel was a fortified 
naval port of Germany, with an imperial dock- 
yard, and a station of the greater part of the 
imperial fleet. Enormous sums were spent by 
the German Government upon the docks and 
shipbuilding yards, and Kiel was converted into 
a great naved arsenal. The activity ceased in 
.•1018, when Germany was compelled to sur- 
render her fleet to the Allies. Pop. (1010), 
205,330. 

Kiel Canal, or Kalser-Wllhelm Canal, a 
ship canal, GO miles long, 80 feet deep, traversing 
Schleswig-Holstein, from Brunsbilttel to Kiel 
^J^itfrbour. Construction begun, June, 1887; 
opened, June, 1805; deepening and widening 
begun, 1008; re-opened, 1014. The canal is 
electrically lighted, and may be navigated at 
night. Fonnerly a State water-way, Kiel is now 
(since 1010) open to international trafllc, and is 
a commercial time-saver, linking up the North 
Sea directly with the Baltic. 

Kielce (ki-ertse), the smallest government of 
Poland; urea, 3000 sq. miles; pop. 1 ,000,000. It 
is watered by tributaries of the Vistula, and 
partly covcrc<i by offsets of the Carpathians. — 
The capital, Kielce^ is an ancient town aliout 
50 miles north-east of Cracow. During the 
European War the battle of Kielcc, between the 
Uusflians and the Austrians, was fought on the 
3rd Nov., 1014. Pop. 44,000. 

Kierkegaard, Soren Auby, Danish philoso- 
pher, bom 5th May, 1813, at Coi>cnhagen, died 
there 11th Nov., 1855. The majority of his works 
were published under pseudonyms, and the most 
important are: Enten-Eller (Eithcr-Or), Stages of 
Life, and On Christian Training, Kierkegaard*8 
influence upon Danish and Norwegian thought 
was very considerable. 

Kieaerite (ke'z6r-ft), MgS 04 ,H, 0 , a hydrated 
magnesium sulphate, obtained at Stassfrirt, and 
now employed as a source of epsom salt, and In 
the manufacture of manures. MUxed with quick- 
lime and water hardens into mass which, 
after heating, pulverizing, and again mixing with 
water, becomes of a marble-like consistency, and 
may he made into ornamental articles. 

Kiev (ki-ev'), or Kiel! (ki-ef), a government 
of s.w. Russia, in the Ukraine; area, 10,G70 sq. 
miles; pop. 5,000,000. The sur&oe is in general 
flat, intersect^ occasionally by hills of m^erate 
elevation along the course of the Dnieper and 
other streams. The Dnieper is the only stream 
navigable to any extent. The climate is mild. 
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the summer very hot and dry. Before the out- 
break of the European War, and till the Hevolii- 
tion of 1017, the pmvince was the centre of the 
beet-sugor industry in Russia. 

Kiev, the capital of the above government. Is 
situatecl on the right bimk of the Dniepcir, 
crossed by a suspension bridge, at one time tlie 
finest in Europe. Kiev really consists of three 
towns, Podot, Old Kiev, and Pechersk, all more 
or less fortified. Connection by rail with Odessa 
and Kursk did much to stimulate the trade of tlie 
town. Kiev is supiiosiMl to have been founded 
in the fifth century a.»., ptHWcssiw a lieautifril 
eleventh - century cathc<iral and u university, 
founded in 1588, and transferred from Vilna to 
Kiev ill 1833. It was ocrupied by the Germans 
in 101G-7, and after the Russian Revolution the 
town changed hands several times. It was cap- 
Rircd by the Bolshevists in 1017, by Petlura 
in 1010, by the Poles in May, 1020, and soon 
afterwards again by the Soviet Government. 
Pop. 610,100. Sec Ukraine, 

Klfri, a village of Mesopotamia, 108 miles 
N.E. of Bagdad. During the British campaign 
in Mesopotamia, under General Marsluill, Kiffl 
was capturc^d by the British in April, 1018. 
Seized by an Arab relxd force. It was retaken 
by the British in 1020. 

Kllda, St., a small and r^»cky island in the 
Atlantic Ocean, Monging Xo Scotland, 40 miles 
north-west from the north-wc^st extremity of the 
Island of North Uist. It is about 3 miles long 
by 2 miles brood, a great portion of its seii-front 
being composed of per|>endicijlar precipices, 
which in some parts rise to a height of many 
hundred feet. The only hamlet lies at the head 
of ^'.4st Bay, and contains some thirty hoiiHcs 
of modem construction. In the interior there is 
sufllcient pasture for a limited numlicr of cows 
and sheep; patches of iwtatocH, onls, and here 
arc grown, and, together with fish and sea-fowl, 
supply the inhabitants with food. In ba<l seasons 
the lot of the inhabitants --aliout seventy in 
number and Gaelic-8{)caking--has often been 
one of privation, but more regular intercourse 
with, and philanthropic aid from the mainland, 
have mucli improved their domestic comfort, 
and religion and education are also adequately 
provided for. In the summer months the island 
is now frequently visited by tourists. 

Kildare% an inland county of Ireland, in 
the province of Lt*inster; length, 44) miles; 
breadth, 27 miles; area, 418,645 acres. The 
surface is flat, or gently undulating, the soil 
mostly a rich loam. Oats, potatoes, barley, and 
turnips arc the principal crops. The manufacture 
of woollens is carried on to some extent, but the 
chief occupations are agricultural. Principal 
riven: Barrow, Liltey, and Boyne. Chief towns: 
Naas (the county town), Athy, and Newbridge. 
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In 1018 Kildare returned two memben to the 
Imperial Purliainent. Pop. 06,027. 

Kildare, town of above county, reputed to 
have ori<;ifiuleci in tiie religioiiH corninunity 
ftnitided liy St. lirigid (a.u. 400). The cathedral, 
dcHcrilM'd by ( ugitoHUS (0th century), and burned 
by the DiincH in 1050 and 1007, was rebuilt in 
1875. A round tower, 105 feet high, adjoins the 
cathedral, and a castle erected by Dc Vesci 
(lath century) occupicB the site of one founded 
by StronglMiw in 1100. There arc also traces of 
an ancient Carmelite monastery. Contiguous to 
Kildare Is the “(Uirrugh of Kildare”, formerly 
the Aldersliot of Ireland, and equally rc|>iitablc 
os an Irish racing (*cntrc. Pop. 0000. 

KIl'ia, a town of Uoumania, in Bessarabia, 
on the branch of the Daiuilie delta to which it 
gives its name. Pop. 10,874. 

Kilimanjaro (The Great Mountain), thO 
highest inoiintnin in the African continent, situ- 
ated in Tanganyika territory, fonning one of the 
boundary-marks lielween Tanganyika and Kenya 
Colony. It has two <‘xtinet volcanic peaks, 
Kibo (10, (MM) feet) and Kiniawenzi (17,000 feet), 
which arc 7 miles apart and arc connected by a 
saddle (14,(MH) feet). Kilio la snow-cuppcd and 
has many glaciers. At its summit there is a 
crater some 050 feet deep and 0500 feet in 
diameter. Kiniawenzi has no pennanent snowcap. 
Kiho was climbed by Captain Johannis in 1002. 

Kilken'ny, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Leinster, has an area of 700 sq. miles. 
The surface is generally level. The principal 
rivers a<'c the Barrow, Nore, and Suir. The 
soil is for the most part light and dry, some 
valleys being extremeJy fertile, and dairying is 
carried on extensively. The chief crops arc 
wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and turnips, 
Beds of One black marble arc quarried near 
town of Kilkenny, and anthracite coal is raised 
chiefly for local ccMisuniptioii. In 1018 Kilkenny 
County returned two members to the Imperial 
Parliament. Pop 75,000. 

Kilkenny, a city of Ireland, county town of 
Kilkenny County, 78 miles s.w. of Dublin, 
delightfully situated on both sides of the Nore. 
The manufacture of coarse woollens, brewing, 
and the working of Kilkenny black jind foreign 
marbles into cliimney-pieees, monuments, Ac., 
form the chief industries of the town. Pop. 
10,514. 

Killar'ney, a market town of Ireland, in the 
cx>unty of Kerry, in the midst of b^utiftil 
scenery, within a mile <if the celebrated lakes to 
which it gives its name. These lakes are three 
in number, the lower miles long by 2 miles 
bfoad, the middle miles long and i mile broad, 
the upper 8 miles long. Th^ are interspersed 
with wooded islands, and the lofty banks are also 
richly wooded. Pop. 8200. 


Killdeer {XgiaHiiB vociflfrus), a variety of 
plover, common in America, and so called from 
its plaintive cry. 

Kllllecran'kle, a pass of Scotland, in the 
Grampians of northern Perthshire, above the 
liiver Gurry, and on the Highland Railway. 
Here Clavcrhoiisc, Vise^unt Dundee, defeat^ 
the forces of William 111 under Mackay in 1680, 
but was killed in the moment of victory. 

KUmainliam, a western suburb of Dublin, 
Ireland, between the Liffey and the Grand Canal. 
It is chiefly known for its Royal Hospital, 
founded in 1675, and its munty jail. The Kil- 
mainharii Treaty (April, 1882) was an informal 
arrangement made between Gladstone and » 
Panicll, by which the Irish leader, who was then 
a prisoner at KUmainharii, was released after 
promising to exert his influence against the 
commission of agrarian crime in Ireland. 

Kiltnar'nock, a municipal and police burgh 
of Scotland, Ayrshire, 10 miles s.w. of Glasgo^L 
It is one of the principal market towns of Soot^ 
land, and is an important railway junction on 
the Midland route between I.ondon, Carlisle, 
and Glasgow, situated upon the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway, which has extensive 
locomotive-works in the vicinity. Kilmarnock 
fM>ntains the Dairy School for Scotland. The 
town was intimately ussociuted with Robert 
Burns, and many MSS. are preserved in the 
Bums Memorial (Kay Park). There are three 
parks (Kay, Dean, ai ! Howard), many good 
buildings, and exteiusivc boot-factories and engi- 
neering-shops. The Cheese Show of Scotland is 
held at Kilmarnock yearly, and is a very im- 
portant Scottish agricultural event. Pop. (1021 ), 
85,760. 

Kll8yth% a town and police burgh of Scot- 
land, in Stirlingshire, 12 miles n.e. of Glasgow. 
Tlic inhabitants arc employed in iron- and coal- 
mining. The battle of Kilsyth was fought on 
15tli Aug., 1045, between the Covenanters and 
the forces of Montrose, and ended in a victory 
for the latter. Pop. 7600. 

Kllwln'nlng, a ^lice burgh of Scotland, 
Ayrshire. It is 24 miles s.w. of Glasgow, stands 
on an important junction of the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway, and has also a station 
on the Caledonian Railway. It has ruins of an 
abbey, founded in 1140, which* was dedicated to 
St. Winnin and ultimately gave its name to the 
town. The annual ceremony of the shooting at 
the popipjay, described in Scott's (Hd 
was held at Kilwinning until 1870. Eglinton 
Castle, the seat of the E^ls of Eglinton, formerly 
at Ardrotsan, ia in the vicinity. The town i.4 
the birth-pkm of Scottish Freemasonry. Pop. 
5404. 

Kiml)erley, a city of Cape Province, capital 
of Griqualand West, and centre of tile diamond- 
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mining industry of that district. It lies about 
600 miles n.e. of Cape Town, with which it has 
a railway connection, and stands on an open 
plain some 4000 feet above sea-level. There is a 
theatre, two cathedrals, and many other flne 
buildings. The diamond-mines are grouped under 
d>e Beer’s Consolidated Mines, and are four in 
number — Kimberley, Du Toit’s Pan, Dc Beer’s, 
and Bultfontein. These mines are fenced in 
with barbed wire, as are also the compounds 
wherein the native workers are confined while 
employed in the mines, a necessary precaution 
agidnst illicit diamond buying and trading. 
The white workers live In a specify construct^ 
* village on the outskirts of Kimberley. The town 
was first established by pioneers in 1870, who 
found diamonds and camped on the spot. In 
1871 the mines were taken under the protection 
of Britain, and the town was named after the 
Earl of Kimberley, then Secretary of State for 
r-vlie Colonies. Dc Beer's Consolidated Mines 
purchased the entire rights in 1880. In 1800, 
when war broke out, Kimberley, then defended 
by a garrison of the regular army, was attacked 
by the Boers, and was besieged, being relieved 
by General (afterwards Lord) French and a 
cavalry division on 15th Feb., 1000. The mines 
were closed in 1014 and reopened in 1010. Pop* 
(approximately), 00,000, including 10,000 whites. 

lUmberley, a northern district of Western 
Ml* «;ralla, brought into notice by the discovery 
(•' jold-fidds in 1880. It contains immense tracts 
*;f splendid pasture, and much land suitable for 
stock, wheat, sugar, and tobacco. The chief 
port for the district is Derby, on the Fitzroy 
River. 

Kimchl (kim'hS), David, generally quoted 
by his initials RADAK (Rabbi David Kimchi), 
one of the most famous Jewish rabbis of the 
Middle Ages, born towards the end of the 
twelfth century at Narbonne, died 1240. He 
wrote commentaries on almost all tlic books of 
the Old Testament, and rendered essential 
service to Hebrew literature by the composition 
of his Grammar and Dictumary of Hebrew Boots, 
His father Joseph and his brother Moses also 
distinguished themselves as Hebrew scholars 
and theologians. 

Kimmerldge jClay, a bluish slaty clay, con- 
taining some carbonate and suh’haie of lime, 
found in thick deposits in the south of England 
(Kimmeridge in Dorsetshire) and the north of 
France. It is a member of the Upper Oolite. 

Kimpolung, (1) a town of Roumania, in the 
3uicowina, formerly in Austria; situated on the 
Moldava. Pop. 5584. (8) A town of Wallachia, 
the ancient capital of ^e principality, situated 
in a valley at the foot of the Carpathians, 80 
miles K.w.#if Dukarest. PPp. 10,000. 

Klsiear'dlneslilre, or The Meemif a mari- 


time county on the east coast of Scotland; area, 
244,482 acres. About half the county consists 
of cultivated land, woodland, improvable moor, 
ftc. The Grampian Mountains, by which It is 
traversed north-east to south-west, occupy a 
large portion of its surface, their highest summit 
within the county being Battoek (8655 feet). 
The principal rivers are the North ^k, Bervic, 
Canon, Cowic, and Dee. The most fertile portion 
Is the Howe of the Mcarns, part of tlie Strathmore 
valley, between the Grampians and a range of 
low coast hills. The principal cro|>s arc oats, 
barley, wheat, turnips, and (lotatoes. Stonehaven 
is the county town. Pop. 41,770. 

Klnchlnjunga, a fivc-pcaked mountain of the 
Him41aya, the tiiird highest In the world (28,140 
feet), lying on the Nepal-Sikkim fiontier. 

Kln^dergarten was tlie name given by Fried- 
rich Frocbel in 1840 to his Nursery Scshool for 
Little I'hildren, which he describes as an 
institution for fostering family life ” — ” an in- 
stitution for the selMoachiiig, sclf-cducation, 
and self-culture of men by iiicuiis of play, of 
creative original activity, and of voluntary self- 
instruction ”. 

In instituting and developing his kindergarten 
Frocbel appealed to women —in the first p]ac<* 
to the mothers; and he worked out a plan for 
the training of women in care of children — 
nurses, nursery governc^t*^, and kindergarten 
mistresses— us well as superintendents of lioth 
sexes for creches, playgrounds, and infant schools. 

The purpose of the kindergarten, us stated 
by its founder, is the awakening of the Imdily 
and mental powers — ” so that every child, no 
o nttcr of what rank or condition, may here lie 
atte to work out and faithfully express his real 
nature, character, and true vocation in life; 
educating himself as well as being educated ”. 
The means chosen to realize this purpose were: 

1. Songs and Games and Simple Oymnastie 
Exercises . — ^The Songs for Mothers and Nursery 
Songs (Mutter und Kose Under) were adapted 
by Frocbel for the use of the mother with her 
own tiny children, many of tlicm having their 
origin In the simple folk ditties of his country. 
Many of the games were adaptations of those 
which children habitually played or which 
mothers played with their babies. 

2. Educational Toys which, apart from the 
symbolic value which Frocbel placed upon them, 
were well adapted to assist the unfolding of 
childish powers. These toys are known as 
Froebel’s * Gifts ’. 

Cyt I ooniista of six woodm bsllt — red^ blue, yellow, 
purple, green, end oringe«-cach with its own woollen 
ttrlng. 

Gift H contleted at firit of a wooden ball and cube, to which 
waa later added the wooden cylinder with which Froebel 
intended to illuatrate one of hie favourite lawa — that of 
' the reconciliation of oppotitea 
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Gift III WM B 2 «inch cube divided into eight cubes of 
I inch. 

Gift IV was a similar cube divided into eight oblong bricks. 
Gift V was an enlargement and elaboration of Gift 11I» and 
contained 27 i«inch cubes, some of which were ditmed 
into half-cubes and some into quarter-cubea. 

Gift VI was in the same way an elaboration of Gift IV. 

Gift VII consists of coloured tablets for making patterns. 

Gift VIII consists of sticks and thin strips of wood and 
metal rings, which were used for outlining objects or 
patterns. 

Gift IX consists of beads for threading and pcaa or pebbles. 

The Giftn were intended to be used as indivi- 
dual ernploynicnt and mainly for play — 

that a child might through ‘ creative self-acti- 
vity * express himself, and also make acquain- 
tance with mathematical and other ideas. 

S). Materials for Educational Handwork, known 
as * Occupations *. These consisted of: 

(a) JMaatic material, such os sand and clay. * 

(ft) Material for more permanent constructions, such as 
paper for folding, twisting, and cutting, and interweaving 
or * mat-plaiting \ 

(c) Drawing, pricking, sewing, and writing on chequered 
paper. 

4. Nature Study , — This was considered by 
Froclnd a very iiiifKiriunt factor in the education 
of a child, us leading him to understand and 
reverence life and (Sod. He wished children to 
live amid the life of nature, to recognize the 
euro of birds and other animals for their young, 
and from this to understand something of the 
love of parents and of God. lie desired to have 
all children trained to tend growing plants, 
and thus to satisfy their love of digging and 
watering, and to give them the joy of helping 
other life in the simple way that they could 
understand. 

5. The Telling of Stories , — ^Though the story 
is generally given an important place in a modern 
kindergarten, Froelnd docs not emphasize this 
in his plans for the youngest children. Very 
simple talcs anil rhymes in connection with 
momentary needs and interests are all that the 
child's craving for fihysical activity will allow* 

History of the Kindergarten , — The flrst kinder- 
garten was opened in 1887 in the village of 
Ulunkenberg, near the hamlet of Keilhau, in 
the Thuringian Forest, where Frocbel had, 
twenty years previously, established a school 
for boys of all agt's. In 1830 Froebel and his 
chief helper of early days, Middendorf, founded 
in Dresden an Institution for the Care of Little 
Children, and a similar kindergarten school in 
1840 in Frankfurt; and many otliers were insti- 
tuted later in various parts of Germany. In 
1850 he received from the Duke of Mciningen 
his country seat of Marienthal to accommodate a 
new Training College for Kindergarten Teadiers. 
In Aug., 1851, an entire prohibition of the 
Kindeigartcn in Prussia was issued by the 
Education Minister von Raunier, on the grounds 


that they were revolutionary, atheistic, and 
socialistic; and Bavaria in the same year ordered 
the closing of all kindergartens except those 
which were attached to the orthodox Protestant 
churches* The cruel misinterpretation of his 
aims and his work was a blow from which Frocbel 
was unable to recover, and he lived only until' 
the following June. 

In England the first kindcigarten of any 
importance was opened by Madame Rongc at 
82 Tavistock Place, London. Madame Rongc 
also lectured in Manchester, and the outcome of 
her lectures was the foundation of the Man- 
chester Kindergarten Association, the oldest 
kindergarten association in England. 

The Froebel Educational Institute in West 
Kensington, whicli has ever since been known 
ns the larg^ and most im|x>rtant kindergarten 
training college, was founded in 1804. It con- 
sisted of a training college for students, vidtli a 
demonstration school built as a wing of the inafiK 
block. In response to the strong desire of its 
principal for a kindergarten for quite poor chil- 
dren, and largely through the generosity of Mr. 
Claude Montefiore, a low-fee demonstration school 
was opened by the Institute a few years later, 
but its status was raised when a real ' free kinder- 
garten * or * nursery school ’ was started by 
voluntary contributions in Notting Dale, and 
called the Michaelis Free Kindergarten, enabling 
its workers to carry out in the fullest sense 
Froebers motto “ I-#et us live with our children 

The work of modern kindergartens has fully 
Justified Frocbcl's conceptions of the absolute 
need for firecdom in development through accept- 
ing what is best in the environment, building 
it up into the growing organism, and using it in 
creative work. Frocliclians have never hesi- 
tated to study modern educational developnienls 
in theory and practice, and to adapt to their 
needs what they find to be good in them. This 
has led to the nbaiidonment of sonic of Froebel's 
material, and to a modified use of the rest. 
Yet the spirit of Frocbel, the willingness to study 
little children and to * follow * in order to help 
and guide them, is still seen in every true kinder- 
garten. — Cf. E. R. Murray, A Story of Infant 
Schools and Kindergartens, 

Klnemat'lca Is the mathematics of motion. 
It is that part of kinetics (q.v.) which is inde- 
pendent of the ideas of mass and force* It has 
been termed *the geometry of motion*, but 
while geometry deals with space only, kine- 
matics takes account also of the clement of time. 
Intermediate between geometry and kinemati'^ 
stands the theory of d^lacement, or change of 
position, more especially change of position of 
points and rigid bodies. For theory of dis- 
placements in the case of non-rigid tbodics, see 
EkMeity and Hydrodynmnies. Displacement- 
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theory may be regarded as a braach of geometry 
since it exdudes the idea of Hme. 

The displacement of a point is a vector, and 
its theory is simply the geometry of vectors (q.v.)» 
The theory of displacement of rigid bodies is 
comparatively modem. Michd Chaslcs (1703- 
^1880) first stated the fiindamental proposition 
for the displacement of a rigid plane body in its 
own plane, viz. that in general one point of the 
body (or of a rigid extension of it) retains its 
original position (is latent), so that the displace- 
ment could be accomplished by a rotation about 
that point, which is called the * centre of dis- 
placement \ or * centroid *. The exceptional cose 
.of translation, in which every straight line in the 
body remains parallel to its original position, 
may be viewed as a case of an infinitesimal 
rotation about an infinitely distant centroid. 

The corresponding theorem for the cose of 
a rigid solid displaced in space is that in general 
one straight line in the Isidy (or in a rigid ex- 
tension of it) remains in the same straight line 
after displaecnient, but displaced along that 
line, while the body has rotated about the line; 
that is to say, the displacement can be accom- 
plished by a ' screw motion \ This includes the 
special coses (1 ) pure translation (without 
rotation), and (2) rotation about a fixed axis. 
From these fundamental theorems we can 
deduce that any continuous motion of a rigid 
plane body in a plane is equivalent to a rolling 
motion of the ‘ body centrode ’ on the * space 
(.entrodc *, the former being the locus in the 
body of successive positions of the centroids 
of the successive infinitesimal displacements, 
and the latter the corresponding locus in the 
plane of reference. This constniction for relative 
motion of two plane bodies, such as parts of a 
machine, constrained to move in the same plane 
(or in parallel planes) was much employ^ by 
F. Reuleaux in his treatise mentioned below. 

The corresponding proposition in three- 
illmcnsional space is that the relative motion 
of two rigid bodies is equivalent to the combined 
rolling and sliding of two ruled surfaces on each 
other, one being fixed in each body. 

Closely connected with this is the theory of 
the relative displacements of a set of rigid bodies 
connected with one another by constraints of 
various kinds, and the calcuiatV^n of * degrees 
of freedom * of any body so connected, also the 
theory of * geometrical constraints*, viz. such 
as are exactly sufficient to restrict the motion 
of a rigid body to any required extent. (Of. 
Kelvin and Tait’s Natural philosophy. Arts. 
TOS-SOfi.) A plane rigid body moving in a plane 
has three freedoms, which can be reduced to two 
constraining one of its points to remain on 
a fixed curve, or to one by fixing one of its points. 
A rigid bcSiy in space has six freedoms, which 
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might be taken as consisting of the four freedoms 
of a straight line (the mrew-axis), the pUeh of 
the screw, and the ainoiint of rotation about the 
axis. 

Kinematics proper, involving the idea of time 
and the derived ooiiccptions of velocity and 
acceleration, both linear and angular, has several 
branches, according ns it deals wi^ points or 
rigid bodies, or non-rigid bodies, and according 
as one, two, three, or more dimensions of space 
arc postulated. In onc-diinensional motion of 
a point, if be the distance of the moving point 

P from a fixed origin O, at time t, then ~ 

at 

measures the instantaneous speed of P, and 
~ its acceleration (see Maclaurin*a Theorem), 


Amongst the most important motions of this 
lort arc unifortnly accelerated and harmonic 
(simple) motiems. (Sec Kinetica; Harmonic 
Motion.) 

For the motion of a point in a plane (space of 
two dimensions) two co-ordinates, which may 
Im; the rectangiilars (x, y) or the polars (r, 0), 
arc required to sIH^ci^y the position of P at time 
U The velocity-components in the former easo 

ore and the acceleration - coinponctits 

at dt 


^ and p. 
dt* dt* 


In the lutl< case the velocity- 


components along and perpendicular to the 
radius vector arc respectively, and 


dt dt 


the ucceleration-eomiHmcntB ^ 
, d— ^ 


and 


/fioy 

/ d0\ *** ' 

j. The tangential and normal accelera- 
tions are ^ and u»/p, where v is the velocity, 
ul 


and p the radius of curvature of the path. A 
case of special irn|>ortaiiec is the motion of a 
I)oint when the acceleration at every instant is 
directed towards a fixed point. In this case 

r*^, which measures twice the rate at which 
dt 


the radius vector sweeps out area, is constant, 
a theorem which, with its converse, was stated 
by Newton. 

The velocity and acceleration of a moving 
point can also be investigated geometrically by 
the aid of the hodograph (q.v.). 

For motion of a ix)int P in three-dimensional 
space, the usual co-ordinates for specifying the 
position of P at time t are (1) rectangular co- 
ordinates (x, y, z), or (2) polar co-ordinates 
(ff 0, 9 ), and here again the velocity- and acceler- 
ation-components are expressible in terms of the 
time-derivatives of the oo-ordinatei. 

The motion of a plane body in a plane has 
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been very fully treated by G. M. Minchin (Uni- 
planar Kinemaiica). Such motion can be Bpcciflcd 
by Btating the motion of one of its points, and 
the rotation of the body about that point, or 
alternatively by determining the space and 
body-centmdes, and the rate at which one rolls 
on the other. A construction iisefiil in the theory 
of machines is the * vclocity-lniagc * of the body 
at an instant. Ttiis is formed by drawing vectors 
from a fixed point to rq)resent the velocities of 
the points of the body. The ends of these vectors 
form tlie points of another plane body, which Is 
^ the velocity- image * of the original Ixidy, and 
is similur to it, but turned through 00°. The 
*accelcration-iniugc\ constructed in like manner, 
is also similar to the original body. 

The motion of a rigid solid in space of three 
diincnsiuns can be si>ccificd in various ways, 
c.g. by specifying tlic motion of one of its pointa, 
and its comfionent rotations about three rec- 
tangular axes passing through that point, and 
cither fixed in direction or fixed in the bo<iy. 
For other theorems in kinematics of rigid bodies 
sec Kinetiea, 

The kinematics of Ixidies in non-Euclidcon 
space, and in space of more than three dimen- 
sions, ha\’c also been investigated by modem 
inatheiimticiuns. The recent tlieory of relativity 
((|.v.) has important kinematic aspects. — Q ib- 
uoorapiiy: Kelvin and Tail, Naturd Philosophy; 
G. M. Minchin, Uniplanar Kinemaiica; F. 
lleulcaiix, Kinemaiica of Machinery; II. Willis, 
Pfinciplea of Alechaniam, 

Kinetics is that branch of dynamics (q.v.) 
which treats of the motions of bodies in con- 
nection with file forces acting upon them. The 
term is of rcc^ent origin, replacing tlic term 
ilynamicst which is now used to include atatica. 
An elrmcntury account of kinetics fonns part 
of the article Dyttamica, and a discussion of its 
hitidamental ideas is given in Nnvlon^a Lama of 
Motion, That part of kinetics which is indepen- 
dent of the ideas of moss and force is dealt with 
in Kinanalics, For tlic kinetics of fluids (hydro- 
kinctics) sec liydrodynamiea. 

Dynamics of a Material Point or Particle , — 
Here the fundamental equation of motion is a 
direct translation into symbols qf Newton’s 
second law (sec Ihtnamica), It may be written 
VML F, wliert! m is the moss of the particle, 
a its acceleration, and F tlie ’ absolute measure* 
of the force acting; and the equation implies 
sameness of direction as well as equality of 
magnitude. According to the parallelogram qf 
forcea (sec Slatics)^ if OA and OB represent two 
forc^ acting on a particle, they are equivalent 
to a single force (their fesiiikmO represented by 
the diagonal OC of the comploM parallelogram 
OACB. A similar * parallelogram . law * holds 
good for the composition of accelcrationi, hence 


if a*, y, z are the rectangular co-ordinates of a 
particle referred to flxed axes, at time f, the 
fundamental equation gives rise to the three 

• equations of motion * **= X, =* Y, 

tPz ® ® 

= Z, where X, Y, Z arc the rectangular 

components of F. From these equations by 
integration with r^ard to f we get,*m(ag' — =« 

j Kdt, and two similar equations, which express 

that the gain of momentum in any direction in 
a given Interval of time is equal to the ’ impulse ’ 
of the force in that direction. These * impulse 
equations * are specially suitable for calculating; . 
the motion of the particle when ’ impulsive ’ 
forces act, i.e. forces which produce a flnite 
change of momentum in an infinitesimal time. 
Again, by integration with respect to a, the 

equation == X, gives im(x'* — orV) ~ 

[ ^ 

IXdiV. P'rom this and the two corresponding 

equations involving y and z, by addition wc get 


lm(u* - vj^) 


fv cosOds, 


where v is the velocity of the particle, a ibc length 
of path described at time t, an'* F cosO the 
resolute of the force in the diit^.. ii of the 
particle’s motion. Tliis is the equation of work, 
or energy - equation, irav* being the kinetic 
energy at time ^ the equation states that ” in- 
crease of kinetic energy is equal to the work done 
on the particle by the forces acting upon it ”. 

If we suppress the co-ordinate z (or put it » 0 
wc get the corresponding theory for a particle 
moving in a plane. The kinetics of a particle 
moving in a plane can also be investigated by 
the aid of polar co-ordinates (r, 0). This is of 
special importance in the case of motion under 
a central force, including motion of a planet or 
comet, treated as a particle. For a central at- 
tractive force F, which in general will be a 
function of r, the origin being the centre of force, 
the equations of motion for components along 
and perpendicular to the radius vector (see 
KinemaHca) arc 

m(r' - »6'*) = -F, I «= 0. 

r at , 


The latter equation, being integrated, gives 
» A, a constant. It is easy to show that 
is twice the measure of the rate at whioh 
area is swept over by the radius vector. It 
may be shown conver^y that if is constant 

*Here. and throughout the article, daabee are uaed to indi- 
cate differentiation with reapeet to the tim« ,aoahst s' atanda 
for da/dk, and a't for Uit intSid value of da/dc 
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then the force on the particle is continually 
directed towards the centre. Again, if the particle 
moves in the ellipse whose polstf equation is 
I » r(l + s cosO), and if = h, we can deduce 

hhn 

from the equations of motion that F » 

*whlch implies that the force on the moving 
particle is inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance of the particle from the centre 
of attraction. Jt was in this manner that Newton 
deduced from two of the laws of planetary 
motion empirically obtained from observations 
by Kepler, the conclusions that each planet is 
acted on by a force towards the sun, varying 
' inversely with tlic square of its distance from 
the sun. 

Kinttica off a System off Material Parikles , — 
Here the third law of motion afflnns that all the 
internal forces in the system may be analysed 
into pairs of equal and opposite forces exerted 
on each other by pairs of particles. By com- 
bining the equations of motion of all the particles, 
we deduce the following results: 

(i) .= £X, LY, S(ms^) 

wZ, where X|, Y|, Z| is one of the external forces 
applied to the system. If (S, y, 7 ) is the centroid 
('< I pr centre of inertia, then Ut . Hut J^imx); 
ai ~ SX, &c., which shows that 

(i f the system's centre of inertia is 

tue ‘f all the mass were concentrated 

a) cntrc of inertia and were acted on by 
id parallel to the actual applied 
ii '• 

- zy^) £(i/Z — aY), which shows 
' change of moment of momentum 
OX is equal to the algebraic sum 
ir «• j of the ai>plicd forces about this 

o 

4 '^cor' 11 siiiftilur to (ii) holds good when 
t -.ate axes, instead of being Axed, move 

MO that ue origin is always at the centr^ of 
inertia their direc* ons remaining unchanged. 

(iv) + y'* + s'*) =. [(Xdg -h Yify + 

Zdz) + constant. This is the equation of energy 
for a system of particles. 

These theorems arc true whether the particles 
are separate or combined into solid or Auid 
bodies. The cads when they fosm a rigid body 
is of special importance. For the important case 
of the rotation of a rigid body about a Axed axis 
we deduce, ( 1 ) Icd' = T, ( 2 ) JIo* the integral 
of TdO, where I is the moment of inertia (see 
Inertia^ Moment off) about thq axis of rotation, 
'T the torque, or algebraic sum of moments of 
applied forces about that axis, cs the angular 
velocity, the angular acceleration, and 0 the 
angle turned through. ( 1 ) is the equation of 
motion, afid ( 2 ) the energy equation for a rigid 
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body rotating about a Axed axis. It can be shown 
that ( 1 ) holds good not only for an axis Axed 
in space and in the body, but for any axis 
passing through its centre of inertia, and also 
for iu instantaneous axis of rotation. When the 
Axed axis is horizontal and the only applied forces 
are gravity, and the reactions of the axis, we 
have the so-called * compound pendulum ' Ant 
investigated by C. Huygens. 

A very general proposition in kinetics is that if 
for each particle we imagine a force equal and 
opposite to that which W'ould be required to give 
it its actual acceleration supposing It were free, 
these Hetitious forces, taken along with the actual 
forces on the system of jNirticles or bodies, would 
satisfy the static conditions of equilibrium. (See 
StaUes.) This is IT AlemberVs PHneipkt and It 
enables us to employ the rules of statics in 
writing down the equations of motion. TliC 
cmtriffugal fforces on a rotating body arc Aotitious 
forces of the kind n^ferred to. 

The preceding paragraphs are conAned to 
the simpler applications of the laws of motion 
to the problems of kinetics. The case of a rigid 
body free to move in space, and acted on by 
forces, prcHcntii a more complicated problem 
which has exercised the |»owcr 8 of the greatc^st 
mathematicians. The frindamental equations 
referred to moving axes wcm*; given by L* Euler, 
and many interesting tlu ntems have been de- 
duced. Wlicn the body is in rotation about an 
axis subject to given forces or constraints, wc 
have a gyroscope or gyrostat (q.v.). 

Various axioms or principles have l>ccii put 
forward from time to time, 1 x> serve os the basis 
of dynamics, and have been applied to the study 
o ’the more general problems of kinctica. Amongst 
these are Maui>crtuis's I^rindple off Least Action; 
Sir W. R. Hamilton’s JVtndpteo/ yarying Action, 
further developed by C. G. Jiicobi; and the 
axiom that every natural motion off an independent 
material system is such that the system ffotlaws with 
unifform velocity one off its ^ slraigktesy* paths, 
propounded by H. Hertz. The method of 
generalized co-ordinates introduced by Lagrange 
is employed by most of these dynamicisU. 
Whereas these various principles arc not Incon- 
sistent with Newton’s system of kinetics, the 
'principle of relativity’ (q.v.), recently pro- 
pounded by Einstein, would, If accepted, revolu- 
tionize the whole science. — BtBUooHAPUY: Kel- 
vin and Tait, Natural Philosophy; J. Clerk 
Maxwell, Matter and Motion, Treatises on 
Dynamics by A. and J. G. Gray, H. Lamb, A. 
E. H. Love, . 1 . H. Jeans. Elementary textbooks: 
J, Cox, Mechanics; R. C. Fawdry, Sialics and 
Dynamics; C. S. .Tackson and W. M. Rol)erta, 
A First Dynamics, 

Kinetic Theory of Gases. This is a brancli 
of the kinetic theory of matter which aims at 
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explaining its prof)erties by the motions of the 
rnoleeulcs which compose it. A gas is taken to 
consist of a vast nuint^r of molecules flying about 
in all directions with various and varying 
velocities, the path of any one molecule being 
mode up of straight parts connected by curved 
parts where the molecule is deflected by en- 
countering another molecule, or rebounding from 
the wall of an enclosure. At ordinary pressures 
the time during which it is moving in a straight 
line greatly exceeds the time occupied by en- 
c(»unters. TJic impacts on the walls of the 
ciicloHiirc give rise to the pressure. The tempera^ 
ture depends on the kinetic energy of the mole- 
cules (‘ licttt, tt mode of motion * ). The tendency 
of gases to diffiiHc into one another, if in contact, 
or separated by a jiorous partition, is obviously 
explained t)y this theory, ns well jis gaseous 
mscosity (see Ilydrodjptamics), and the fact tbuk 
the viscosity of a gas increases with rise of tem- 
perature. 

The molecules may be supposed to attract 
one another when Ktifliciently close together. 
In the licpiid state tiic moJeeiiles are so close 
together that In general the molecule is not 
moving fast (*nough to escape from the attraction 
of its neiglibours, but evaporation from the free 
surface of a liquid is accounted for by the escape 
of those molecules whose velocity is exceptionally 
high, so as to form vapour, whi(th is mutter in the 
gaseous state. 

IjCt V* be the arithmetic mean of the squares 
of the velocities of the molecules, p the pressure 
(icr unit area, and p the density. Then it can 
be show'll that p - ipV’; and, assuming that 
T, the absolute temperature, is proportional to 
V*, then T ■ k\*, w'hcrc k is a constant for a 
given gas. lirnce p -- pT/Hk, This formula 
expresses the experimental laws of Boyle and 
Charles. The law of Avogmlro, which states that 
for a given vohtiiie, temperature, and pressure, 
the nuinlicr of molecules is the same for every 
gas, is also dedueiblc from kinetic theory. 

Amongst the other gaseous phenomena that 
can 1)0 explained tiy the kinetic theoiy are the 
differenec between the two specific heats of a 
gas, the phenomena of liquefaction, dissociation 
and critical tcmficratiire, the conduction of heat, 
»uid the limits of the' earth's atmosphere. Since, 
for any gas in a given state, p and p 'can be 
accurately determined, the formula p = IpV* 
yields the value of V with the same degree of 
accuracy. Again, if N be the number of mole- 
cules in unit volume, Nm . ^ p. lienee if N is 
known, m cun be found, and vice vem. There 
are various methods of determining these and 
other quantities entering into the theory of gases. 
The following are approximate data for hydro- 
gen at O'* C. and 700 mm. pressure,^ V « 1604 
metres per second. N 2*7 X 10^* per cubic 
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centimetre, m = 1'66 x lO"** gra. Number of 
collisions of molecules per cubic centimetre per 
second = l*fl x 10". Mean length of ‘free 
path*, 1*4 X 10'* cm. Diameter of molecule, 
about of mean free path. 

The kinetic theory of matter was foreshadowed 
by Democritus and other Greek philosophers.^ 
Gassendi and Hooke in the seventeenth century, 
and D. Bernoulli in the eighteenth century, made 
advances, but the kinetic theoiy of gases as we 
now know it is due chiefly to R. Clausius, J. Clerk 
Maxw'ell, and L. Boltzmann. — Bioliooraphy: 
J. H. Jeans, Dynamical Theory of Gases; J. Clerk 
Maxwell, Theory of Heat, 

King (O.H.Gcr. cfninig, kuning; A.Sax. cyn - . 
ingt cytig; Eng., king, from Goth, chuni, tribe), 
the title of a ruler who is vested with supreme 
authority over a tribe, a race, a nation, or a 
state. Generally speaking, it was force which 
established thrones and created kings. A lucky 
soldier usurped a crown and founded a dynasty. 

premier qui fut roi, fut un soldat heu- 
reux *’, says Voltaire, t>ut this lucky soldier hod a 
natural right to rule in virtue of his superior 
intelligence and the services he liad rendered 
to the coriinunity. The first kings were in- 
dividuals who had distinguished themselves 
from their fellow-men by virtue of their phy- 
sical or mental superiority, strength, intelli- 
gence, or wealth. As their penver increased, their 
ofllce became hereditary in their families, 
although it sometimes remained elective. Kings . 
were considered God's representatives upon 
earth, enjoyed divine adoration, and their persons 
were sacred. The royal dignity vras surrounded 
by the halo of the divine; its power became 
superhuman, land became royal domain, subjects 
royal servants. After Charlemagne, and especially 
under the feudal system, the title of king im- 
plied considerable power and sovereignty. It 
then followed that ‘ the king can do no wrong *. 

It was at that time that kingship became terri- 
torial instead of tribal or national, i.c. the king 
was the king of the land and not of the people. 
Few new kings were created during the Middle 
Ages down to the French Revolution: but the 
reverse was the case during the nineteenth 
century, when several new kingdoms and kings 
arose, the latter calling themselves the kings 
of the people and not of the Ihnd, such as the 
King of the Belgians, the King of the Hellenes, 
&c. In modem times, since the rise of oonstitu- 
tionalisin, with the menace of republicanism 
lurking in the background, kings are neither the 
chief source of authority nor ore they absolute, 
whilst their sovereign power is mostly vested* 
in the legislative body. The latter has also a 
right to depose an unworthy king. At present 
there are no absolute kings, and since 1018 only 
twelve European countries have a iKng at all. 
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Kin^-crab (Limitius)^ a peculiar genus of 
'animals placed in the ord. Xif^hnsura (sword- 



From above From oclow 


King-crab 

tailed), of the class Arachnida. They are fotuuf 
on the Atlantic coasts of northern and tropical 
America, the shores of India and Further India, 
the Kostern Archipelago, China, and Japan, 
The head resembles a broad horse-shoe shaiied 
shield, with two pairs of eyes upon the upper 
surface, the second pair being the larger and 
forming the true visual organs. The mouth 
opens on the lower surface, and around it ore 
attached six pairs of limbs with spinous joints, 
A second shield somewhat hexagonal ifi shape 
covers the abdominal part, and beneath it arc 
the gills, or branchue, borne ui)on five pairs of 
appendages which represent the abdominal feet 
of the crab. The average length is about 2 feet. 
These crabs ore destitute of swimming powers, 
and if placed on their backs they appear, like 
turtles, unable to recover their natur^ position. 
The commonest species is the LimOlm poly^ 
phimtUt found chiefly on the North American 
coast from Maine to Yucatan. The upper surface 
of the tail, as in other spedes, bears numerous 
spines. Tachypleua gigaa is commbn in the Malay 
region; 7. tridentalus ranges fh>m Borneo to 
Japan; 7. hwveni is native to the Moluccas. 
Cfvrcinoscorpiw rotundicauda is found on the 
shores of India, Further India, Siam, the Moluc* 
.oas, and the Philippines. 

Klngjftshor, the name of birds belonging to 
the family Aleedinidae, native to most parts of 
the world, and allied to hombills and hoopoes. 
They are distinguished by the elongated, stoutly 
formed bill, br^d at the base, and terminating 


in a finely acute }K>ifit: short rounded wings; 
short tail; strong feet, with third and fourtli toes 
joined together. The common kingfisher, found 
in Great Britain (Akedo ispidSa), has the upper 
part of the hcufl, tlic sides of the neck, and the 
coverts of the wings green, spotted with blue. 
The bark is dark-green in colour, the lower back 
and rump being of a bright-blue. The throat Is 
white, and the under surface of tlic Ixxly a pale- 
brown colour. It frequents the bunks of rivers, 
and, perched on the bough of a tree, watches for 
fish. When the prey is perceived, it dives into 
the water, secures the fish with its beak, and 
carries it to land, where it kills the prey and 
swallows it entire. It is ulKuit 7 inches in length. 
This bird has been greatly eclebrated in ancient 
IKKlU; and legendary lore, and is the subject 
of many superstilions. The American belted 
Ringilshcr {Crrple alctfon) is of a bluish-slate 
colour, with an iron-coloured bund on the breast, 
whilst the head bears a ercst of feathers. In the 
rucqiiet-tailed kiiigtlshera (Tunysiplcra) of the 
East Indies, New Guinea, and the Moluceas two 
of the tail-fratlicrs are narrow and elongated, 
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with expanded tifis. A large Australian s|>ccics 
{Dacelo gig(u) is known os the laughing-jackass 
(q.v.). 

Kinghorn, a royal burgh of Scotland, in 
Fifeshire, on the Firth of Forth, a favourite 
summer-resort and golflng-plaoc, and onoc the 
residence of the kings of Scotland. It was made 
a royal burgh in the twelfth century, and hod 
its latest charter from James VI in 1611. Pop. 
(1921), 2425. 

Klnglake, Alexander William, English his- 
torian, bom 1809, died in 1891 . He was educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, called to the Bar in 
1837, but abandoned law in 1856. He first made 
his mark in 1844 by the publication of Eothm^ 
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a narrative of Easteni travel. The flnit volume 
of his Invasion oj the Crimea appeared in 1868, 
and at once established his reputation as a 
brilliant historian; seven volumes followed at 
intervals, the eighth and lust in 1887. The 
book is a monumental work, but goes too much 
into details of events which have now ceased to 
be important. 

Kings, Books of» fonn two books in the 
English and one book in the Hebrew canon of 
the Old Testament. The books of Kings are 
closely connected witli the hrst and second of 
Samuel, and, following these, form the third 
and fourth in what is known as * the four books 
of the kingdom *. From internal evidence it 
would seem that these were written by a series 
of contemporary authorities, with additions and 
glosses made by a later writer. The history in 
the books of Kings begins with the close 6f 
David’s reign, and carries the events onwards 
to the capture of Jerusalem and the destruction 
of the temple. This embraces, according to the 
received cliroiiology, a period of upwards of 
400 years (1015-588 a.c.), and Includes the 
history of both the kingdoms of Judah and 
iMracl. The chronology, however, has been much 
disputed. In comparing these liooks with the 
Chronicles it is found that while the former 
describe; the dividi^l kingdom of Israel and 
Judah, the latter arc occupied almost exclusively 
with .Judiih; and further, that the Ixioks of 
Kings seem to have l)cen compiled under pro- 
phetic, and the Chronicles under priestly in- 
iliioiice. 

King’s Bench, Queen’s Bench, Court of, 
an ancient court of coininon law, which suc- 
ceeded the curta regis, Fonuerly it was a 
separate court in England, and was divided into 
sevcnil branches for the trial of different kinds 
of picas. With the Common Pleas and Exche- 
quer it now forms the King’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice, and is presided over 
by the I^rd Chief Justice of England, See 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 

King’s College, one of the colleges of Cam- 
bridge University, founded by King Henry VI 
in 1441. Eton College is a sister foundation, 
and there ore very close ties between the two 
colleges. Until 1851 undergraduates of this 
college had the privilege of graduating without 
sitting for a university examination. 

King’s College, London, an educational in- 
stitution incorporated in 1820, reinoorporated 
in 1882, and now an integral part of the Uni- 
versity of London (q.v.). 

King’s Counsel, Queen’s Counsel, in Eng- 
land or Ireland barristers, and in Scotland 
members of the faculty of advocates, appointed 
counsel to the Crown, and specially sworn as 
such, their oath binding them to servioe. 


They do not act against the Government or 
Crown except by special permission, which is' 
always granted. They have precedence over 
other barristers, and rank among themselves 
according to seniority. They arc appointed by 
patent from the Crown on the nomination of the 
Lord Chancellor. They can act as judges of 
assize when named In the commission. It is the 
established etiquette that no king’s counsel 
conducts any case without the assistance of a 
junior counsel. The professional robes of king’s 
counsel are of silk instead of stuff like those of 
ordinary barristers; hence the phrase ’to take 
silk The first to be appointed to the rank of 
queen’s counsel was Sir Francis Bacon in 1604. < 
There were 808 K.C.’s in 1021. 

King’s County, an inland county of Leinster, 
Ireland; area, 408,268 acres. A large portion is 
covered by the Bog of Allen, and part of the 
south with the Slieve Bloom Mountains. Lime- 
stone occurs in the north-west, and has been 
quarried. The principal produce is onts, wheat, 
and potatoes, and there are breweries at Tulla- 
more. In 1018 King’s County returned one 
member to the British Parliament. Tlic county 
town is Tullamorc; Birr is next in size. Pup. 
50,832. 

Kingsley, Charles, English clergyman, novel- 
ist, and poet, born in 1810, died in 1875. He 
went to school at Clifton and Helston, and when 
his father became rector of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
studied at King’s College, London, and after- 
wards at Magdalen College, Cambridge, where 
he took his degree in 1842. He now became 
curate of Evcrsley, in Ham|>shire, and published 
a poem. The SainVs Tragedy, and a volume of 
Village Sermons, which became popular. This 
was followed in 1840 by the novel Alton Locke, 
in which his opinions of the social and economic 
questions of the time arc powerfully expressed. 
Upon the same lines, fc t dealing with the sub- 
ject from the agricultur 1 side, followed his novel 
of Yeast in 1851 . In 1858 was published HypaHa, 
and in 1855 Westward Ho!, both brilliant his- 
torical novels, the former dealing with the early 
Christian Churcli, the latter with the South 
American adventurers of the Elizabethan era. 
Among his other well-known works are: Ttoo Years 
Ags\ Heraoard the Wake; or the Wonders 

of the Shore; Andromeda and other Poems; The 
Water Babies; and At Last: a Christmas in the 
West Indies, ihe oaieeme of a visit. He was pro- 
fessor of modom histoiy at Cambridge tern 
1860 toT868, became canon of Chester in 1860, 
and of Westminster in 1878, still retaining the 
living of Eversley. Chartes Kingsley, his Letters 
and Memories of his Life, edited his wife, was 
publishedin 1877. Ki^ley was a great admirer 
of Darwin and Huxley, maintaining Ijiat sdenoe, 
and particularly the Darwinian theory, and 
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theology were quite compatible.— -Cf. M. Kauf- 
mann, Charles Kingsley: Christian Socialist and 
Social Reformer. 

Kingsley, Henry, English novelist, brother of 
Charles Kingsley, was born in ISSO, and died 
in 1876. Bduca^ at King's College, lA>ndon, 
d Worcester College, Oxford, he left England 
1858 and went to Australia, returning in 1858. 
In 1859 he published his novel Geoffrey Hanilyn^ 
in which he utilized his Australian experiences. 
Of his other novels, Raoenshoe^ i'he lliUyars 
and the Burtons^ and Austin Rlliati are the best. 
He was for a short time editor of the EtHnlmrgh 
Daily Review^ and went out as war correspondent 
. in the Franco-German War, being the first 
Englishman to get into Sedan after its fall. 

King’s Speech, a document prepared by the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet, and read by the 
king flrom the throne in the House of Lords at 
the State opening of Parliament. The king 
drives' to Westminster, and the members of the 
House of Commons are summoned by * Black 
Hod * to attend the House of Lords to hear the 
speech. It is usually divided iiito three parts, 
opening with a reference to foreign relationships, 
and followed by a section which Is addressed 
only to the members of the House of Commons 
and deals with finance, and concluding with a 
review of home affairs and an Invocation for ’Hhe 
blessing and guidance of Almighty God ”• At 
four o’clock in the afternoon the speech is again 
read to both Houses, and an humble addrera is 
presented to His Majesty, thanking him for his 
most gracious speech ’. 

KIngaton, William Henry Giles, novelist, was 
born in London in 1814, and died in 1880. He 
lived for many years in Oporto, where his father 
was in business, but settled in England in 1844, 
and in 1850 began the long series of boys’ books 
for which he is, chiefly famous. Among his best- 
known stories are: Peter the haler. The Three 
Midshipmen, The Three Lieutenants, The Thru 
Commanders, and The Three Admirals. He also 
edited several boys’ periodicals, and wrote a 
number cf books of travel. 

Kingston, a city of Ontario, Canada, on Navy 
Bay, at the outlet of Lake Ontario, and con- 
neciuMl by the Rideau Canal with Ottawa. The 
Queen’s University was founded in 1841, and 
Kingston is also the seat of the |Uiyal Military 
Coll(^. The town is an important railway 
junction, and a service of lake steamers, as weU 
as the canal, affords a ready means of communi- 
cation by water. There are several grain ele- 
vators and flour-mills, shipbuilding-yards, and 
textile manufactories. The present dty, feunded 
1782, on the site of the old French fort of Fron- 
tenac, was the capital of Canada firpm 1841 to 
1844. Fort Prontenac was established in 1688 
by Count ^e Frontenac, Governor of Canada, 


and was destroyed by the Iroquois, but restored 
again in 1605. Pop. 16,874. 

Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, on the 
south coast, connected by rail with other 
towns of the island. It suffered immense damage 
in Jan., 1907, from an earthquake and consequent 
fire. The harbour, which is 6 miles long by 2 
miles wide, is separated firom the sea by a narrow 
slip of low land, and fonns on excellent anchorage 
for vessels of any size. Pop. 57,879. 

Kingston, a city of New York, United States, 
on the Hudson. It is united os a city with the 
former town of Hondout, on Uie Hudson and 
Delaware Canal, which taps the Pennsylvania 
coal-fields. The Senate House was founded in 
1070. Pop. (1021), 20,688. 

Kingston-upon-ThameB, a town of Eng- 
land, county of Surrey, on the right bank of 
the Thames, 12 miles from Hyde Park C/Orner. 
Its antiquity is proved by numerous Homan 
remains found in its vicinity, and the Saxon 
kings were crowned here from Edward the Elder 
to Ethelred 11. The stone on which the kings 
were crowned is preserved within an iron en- 
closure near the markct-placc. It returns one 
member to Parliament. Pop. (1921), 89,484. 

Kingstown, a seaimrt of Ireland, on the 
south shore <»f Dublin Hay. The harbour con- 
struction was licgun in IHl*:. and completed In 
18.99. There arc two piers, ruelosing an area of 
250 acres, with a depth varying frotn 15 to 27 
feet. Kingstown has regular inail-stcamer com- 
munication with Holyhead. It is much fre- 
quented for sea-bathing, and is linked by tram- 
way with Dublin. In 1821 Geoigc IV gave per- 
mission to change the name of the town fiotn 
Dc ’'deary to Kingstown, and this is oommcino- 
rated by a granite, crown-surmounted obelisk. 
Pop. 10,941. 

Klngatowa, capital of St. Vincent, Windward 
Islands, West Indies, on the south coast of that 
island. Pop. 4800. 

King- vulture, the Oyparchua papa of tropical 
America, exclusive of the West Indies. It is 
about 2^ feet in length, and upwards of 5 feet 
across the expanded wings, plumage generally 
white, the bare skin of the head and neck brilli- 
antly coloured. The other vultures are said to 
stand quietly by until this, their monarch, has 
finished his repast. 

King William’a Town, or ’King a town 
in the south-east of Cape Province, on the 
Buffalo River, connected by railway with the 
seaport East I^ndon and with the Cape railways 
generally. When Kaffraria was a separate colony, 
this town was its capital. Pop. (1918), 5685. 

King-wood, a Brazilian wood believed to 
be derived firom a leguminous tree, a species of 
Triptolemn, but by some referred to Brya 
^binus. It is beautifully streaked with violet 
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tints, and is used in turning and small cabinet- 
work. Called also Violei^-wood. 

Klnk'ajou (Cercoleptea caudivolu&lus), a planti- 
grade carnivorous mammal of northern South 
America, belonging to the raccoon family 
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(Procyonidu^). In habit it is omnivorous, noc- 
turnal, and docile when captured. In shape it 
resembles the lemur: the legs arc short, fur close 
and woolly, tail long and prehensile. Being fond 
of honey, it miikcs frequent forays upon the 
nests of bees. 

Kino, an astringent extract, resembling 
catechu, obtained f^m various trees. The 
original is procured from Pterocarpwt Marsupium^ 
a handsome East Indian tree, nat. ord. Legu- 
minosip, which yields a valuable timber. Kino 
is the juice of the tree dried without artificial 
heat. African or Gambia kino is obtained fh>m 
another species {P, erinacau), a native of tropical 
Western Africa. Dhak-tree or Bengal kino is the 
product of Buiea fnmdBsa; while Botany Bay 
kino is got from various species of Eucalyptus. 
Kino consists of tannin, gum, and extractive, 
and is a powerful astringent. 

Kinross^ a small inland county qf Scotland, 
w'cst of Fife, and entirely surrounded by that 
county and Perthshire; area, 52,410 acres. It 
forms a level plain, enclosed by the Ochil Hills 
in the n.w., the Lomond Hills In ttie £«, Benarty 
Hill in the s., and the Cleish Hills in the s.w. 
Ixxdi Leven Is in the <.entre of this plain. The 
geological formations are freestone, basalt, lime- 
stone, and coal in the south. Kinross-shire 
unites with one of the divislonB of Perthshire in 
retuniing one member to Parliament. Pop. 
7069. — ^There is a small town of the same name 
in the county. Pop. 8691. 


Klnaale' (Ir. CearmSaile, Head of the Brine), 
a seaport town and watering-place of Cork, Ir^ 
land, of great historical interest. Milo de Courc^ 
was created Baron of Kinsalc in 1228, and his 
ancestors had the traditional privilege of remain- 
ing covered in the presence of royalty, exercised 
until the time of George IV, Kin(g)8ale is the 
premier baronage of Ireland. The promontory. 
Old Head of Kinsale, a prominent landmark for 
navigators, forms one extremity of Courtmac- 
sherry Bay, where the Lusitania was sunk on 
7th May, 1015. Pop. 4020. 

Klntyre, or Gantyre, a peninsula, Scotland, 
l>etween the Firth of Clyde and the Atlantic, 
forming the southern division of Argyllshire. 
It is 40 miles long from the Isthmus of Tarliert 
to the Mull of Klntyre in the soutli-wcst, and 
has an average breadth of about 7 miles. 

Klo'to, or Kyoto (formerly Mlako), a city 
of Honshu, Japan, connected by railway with 
Osaka. It was formerly the residence of the 
Emperor, and the eccleciastica] capital of Japan. 
It is the centre of learning and of artistic manu- 
factures, and has a university, established in 1807. 
Pop. (1020), 501,905. 

Kipling, Rudyard, British author, was born 
on the 90th Dec., 1805. His father was lor many 
years curator of the Lahore Museum in India. 
He was educated at the United Services College, 
Westward Ho, North Devon, a school which he 
has immortalized in S Ucy and At the age 
of seventeen he returned to Inciia, and became 
assistant editor of The Civil and Military Gazette 
and Pioneer^ a Lahore paper. In 1C86 he pub- 
lished Departmental IHttieSf a ^ '^hnne of light 
verse; and In 1887 Plain Tales )o. the 7(9, a 
oolleetion of short stories, appe Ci.. These we^e 
followed by Soldiers Three, In Black and hUc 
The Phantom * Rickshaw, Wee Wiuie Winkie, t nd 
other collections of short stories. These stories 
are told in a masterly and highly original way, 
and Kipling was at once acknowledged os among 
the foremost writers of fiction. The soldier-stories, 
and the stories of children and of official life, 
ore especially good. After travelling in China, 
Japan, and America, he published a collection 
of sketches of travel under the title of From Sea 
to Sea (not published in book form until 1800). 
In 1801 he wrote his first long story, The Light 
that Failed, which has never attained the popu- 
larity of his short stories. Barrack Room Ballads, 
originally contributed to the NaHonal Observer, 
appeared in hook form in 1802, and greatly 
increased Kipling's reputation as a writer of 
vigorous verse. A fine collection of stories. 
Many Inventions, appeared in 1808; and in 1894* 
and 1805 appeal The Jungle Book and The 
Second Jtmjjfie Book, which are considered by 
some critics to be Kipling's masterpieces. In 
1807 he published Captains CouragSus, a tale 
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of the Newfoundland fisheries, and in 1800 his 
realistic if somewhat highly coloured collection 
of school-stories, Staiky and Co. His other books 
include Kim (1001), Just So Stories /or Little 
Children (1002), Fuck of Pookas Hill (1000), 
Rewards and Fairies (1010), A Diversity of 
Creatures (1017), The Years Between (1018), and 
•Utters of Travel (1020). 

Kipling’s work has alwa3rs been recognized as 
the work of a master. He is one of the few living 
writers who excel in the difficult* art of short 
story writing. His verse is vigorous and memor- 
able; his prose is energetic and telling. Tangible 
recognition of his work has not been wanting. 
He was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1007, and is a Doctor of Letters of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dur- 
ham, and Paris (Nov. 1021). Some of his admirers 
have perhaps carried their admiration to the other 
side of idolatry, but Kipling must be accounted 
one of the most original and greatest forces in 
contemporary literature. — ^Bibliooraphy: F. L. 
Knowles, A Kipling Primer; G. F. Monkshood, 
Rudyard Kipling: the Man and his Work, and 
The Uss Familiar Kipling and Kiplingana; J. 
Palmer, Rudyard Kipling; W. Leeb-Lundberg, 
Word-formatior in Kipling: a Stylistic-Phih^ 
logical Sfudy, 

Klr^ hhoff (kirA'hof), Gustav Robert, German 
phy/'icist, born 1824, died 1887. He was professor 
ijf physi: 't Heidelberg, and afterwards at Ber- 
lin. J d hiiviortant work in dynamics and 
i«'rthei .^liysics, notably in the theories of 

electrical on, and of the elasticity of 

thin rods. \i ^rlesungeiw ilbcr niathematische 
Physik is still rct^d. The method of spec- 
trum anaL'sis 's chiefly due to KirchholT and 
Bunsen. 

Kirghiz (kir'gez), a nomadic Mongol-Tartar 
race, numbering in its various branches about 
4,500,000, and inhabiting the steppes that extend 
from the Lower Volga and the Caspian Sea* in 
the west to the Altai and Tian-Shan Mountains 
in the east, and from the .lea of Aral and the 
Syr Daria in the south to the Tobol and Irtish 
on the north. They are divided into two main 
branches: the highlanders or Kara-Kirghiz, and 
the steppe-dwellers or Kirghiz-Kozak. Their 
food is chiefly mutton and horseflesh, and their 
drink the nourishing fcrmentec^ mare’s milk 
called koumiss. They dwell in a yurt or semi- 
circular tent, the wooden framework of which 
is covered with cloth or felt. Their possessions 
are in sheep, camels, and a small hardy breed of 
hone» and they profess Mahonunedanism, but 
tend more towards Shamanism.—BiBLiooBAPHY: 
E. H. Parker, A Thousand Years of the Tartars; 
P. S. Pallas, Observations sur Us Kirghiz. 

Kiriny a province and city of Manchuria 
(China), rihe province has an area of 105,000 


sq, miles, and a population of 0,000,000, and lies 
in the valley of the Sungari, the granary of 
Manchuria. It produces soya beans, millet, and 
other cereals, and cattle, horses, sheep, and |dg8 
are extensively bred. Kirin is culkxl Chuen 
Chang (Naval Yard) by the Chinese. Between 
Kirin and the Pcchill Gulf there is much coal. 
The town stands on the Sungari, and is a great 
centre of the luinliering industry. It is on the 
railroad, and has, as a consequence, a telegraph 
and telephone system. There ore fifty yt^ang 
(oil-factories) in the town, and many other 
manufiuaurc^s. Pop. about 100,(MH). 

Kirkcaldy (kir-kk'di), known us the * Lang 
Toun a royal and |M)licc burgh and seaport, 
Scotland, county of Fife, on the north shore of 
the Firth of Forth. It consists principally of 
one long, narrow, and twisting street, which, 
ipcluding suburbs, extends for about 4 miles 
west to east, and is traversed throughout its 
length by a single-track tramway. It has numer- 
ous flax-spinning mills, linen- and domask-fac- 
tories, sailcloth- and net-works, roperies, and 
machine-factories, and the largest Hnulciun and 
floor-cloth w'orks in the world. There is an 
excellent harbour, and a largt^ shipping trade is 
carried on. Kirkcaldy is the birth-place of Adam 
Smith (Wealth of Natiims), and a hall bears his 
name (Adam Smith McinorinI Hall), Here also 
was linoleum invented by M;.>hacd Nairn (1847), 
who built a factory in Kirkcaldy, and the town 
remains famous to the prc*Hctit day for its floor- 
cloths. Kirkcaldy sends one member to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1921). a0.501. 

Kirkcudbright (kir-kO^bri), a maritime county 
of South-Western Scotland, on the Solway Firth. 
Ar H, 57J,882 acres, of which al)out one-fourth 
is arable. The coast-line, generally precipitous, 
is considerably indented. There arc extensive 
hilly districts; the rivers include the Dee and 
the Urr; and there are numerous takers, the 
largest of which is Loch Ken. Granite is quarried 
in several districts, while lead, (x>pper, and iron 
have been found. Kirkcudbright forms with 
Wigtownshire the district known as Galloway, 
and Is called the Stewartry. The principal towns 
are Kirkcudbright (the county town), Dalbeattie, 
and Castle-Douglas. Pop. 87,150. — The county 
town is a royal burgh and port on the Dee, whose 
charter dates from James II, 1455. It has the 
ruins of Bombie Castle, built in 1582 by Sir 
Thomas Maclcllan. These ivy-covered relics stand 
on the main street. Dundrennan Abbey (1140) 
lies 4 miles from the town, but only the transept 
and nave are now extant. Pop. 2101. 

KlrUntiriocb, a police burgh, Scotland, 
county of Dumbarton, 7 miles north by cast of 
Glasgow, with which it is connected by rail 
(North British Railway) and the Forth and 
Clyde Canal. It is also reached by road services 
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of omnibuses from Bishopbrlijgs, Glasgow. In 
the Peel Park are remains of the Roman Wall of 
Antoninus and of Comyns Castle. It has iron- 
foundries, chemioal- works, and coal-mines. Pop. 

(1021), ii.aoo. 

Klrk-Kiliaae, a town of Greece, 80 miles e. 
of Adrianople. The battle of Kirk-Killsse was 
fought 28rd-24th Oct., 1012, when General 
Diniitriev and the Bulgarian Third Army en- 
gaged three Turkish army corps under Mahmud 
Mukhtar. On the morning of the 24th the 
Turkish anny was utterly routed and fell back 
upon the Karogach line, the Bulgars occupying 
Kirk-Kilisse. In May, 1918, the town was ceded 
liy Turkey to the Balkan Allies (Treaty of 
liondon), but restored to the Turks, Sept., 1918 
(Treaty of Constantinople). On 10th Aug., 1920 
(Treaty of Sdvres), it was Anally allotted to 
Greece. Pop. 17,000. • 

Klrk-aeaalon, the lowest or initiatory court 
of the Establislied Church of Scotland. It con- 
sists of an ordained minister, generally the 
hioumbent, who presides under the name of 
moderator, and the elders of the congregation, 
of whom two must be present to form a quorum. 
It takes cognizance of spiritual matters and of 
general ecclesiastical discipline within the con- 
gregation. Other Presbyterian Churches have^ 
a court of the same nature. 

Klrk^wall, a royal and municipal burgh and 
seaport of Scotland, capital of the Orkney Islands, 
standing upon Kirkwall Bay, to the east side of 
the Island of Pomona or Mainland. The town 
is of great historical interest, and contains the 
Cathedral of St. Magnus, erecM by Earl Ronald 
in 1187 to perpetuate the memory of his mur- 
dered uncle, Jarl Magnus, who wos afterwards 
canonized, and is now patron saint of the Oric- 
neys. The choir of the cathedral forms the 
parish church. The ruins of the Bishop’s Palace 
in which King Ifaco died (1208), stand beside 
the cathedral. There are also the ruins of the 
Earl’s Palace (1607), which belonged to the quon- 
dam Earl of Orkney, and the remains of a fortress 
of exceptional strength were cleared away to 
make room for an extension of the safe and 
ample harbour berthage. Pop. 8697. 

Kirriemuir, a |)olicc burgh of Scotland, in 
Forfarshire. It has manufactures of coarse linens. 
Sir J. M. Barrie was bom there, and has made 
the village fhinous as * Thnnns ’• Pop. (1981), 
8408. 

KiaTaludy, Alexander, Hungarian poet, bom 
in 1772, died in 1844. Having tiered the 
Austrian army as a cadet, he served iiiG^many 
and Italy. In 1801 he left the army, and em- 
ployed himself almost exclusively in agriculture 
and in literary pursulte. Hii principal lyrical 
^OTk Jlin^ySaerehnei (Himfy^8lLove-fK>ng|),gave 
him a flrst place among his native poets. He 


afterwards wrote the historical dramas John 
Hunniadest and LadUknu the Cumanian. 

Kisfaludy, Charles, dramatist, brother of the 
preceding, born in 1788, died in 1830. 4mong 
his best comedies arc The Suitors and The Afar- 
derere. Among his tragedies the best is Irene, 
He was the founder of the modern national 
Hungarian drama. * 

Kiah'inev, or Chisinau, a town of Roumania, 
capital of Bessarabia, on the Byk, a tributary of 
the Dniester* In 1812 only a small town, It it 
now the seat of the civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, has many churches, schools, theatres, 
and large markets for cattle and corn. Kishinev 
was the scene of a massacre of the Jews in April, 
1908. Pop. about 128,000, 

Klahm, or Klssim, an island of Persia, at 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf. In 1884 it was 
severely damaged by an earthquake. The cliief 
town is Tavilah or Kishin. Pop. of town, 5000; 
of island, 15,000. 

Kisma^yu, an open port, Africa, conceded by 
the Sultan of Zanzibar to the East Africa Com- 
pany in 1899, incorporated in Kenya Colony, and 
ceded to Italy w*ith Jubaland in 1925. Between 
Kismayu and Port Duraford there is a stretch 
of territory, 60 miles in length, which contains 
thousands of ruined buildings, and has given rise 
to the theory that Kenya coastal district was 
once very densely populated. Pop. alM)iit 4000. 

Kissingen (kis'ing-cn), a watering-place of 
Bavaria, on the Saole. The springs arc pold and 
•aline, and contain a laige quantity of carbonic 
acid gas. They are used for cardiac trouble, both 
internally and as baths. l*op. 5800. 

Klstna, or Krishna, a river of India, which 
rises among the Western Gh&ts, flows in an 
easterly direction, and falls into the Bay of 
Bengal 200 niiles north of Madras; length, 800 
miles. 

Kit-Cat Club, a political club formed about 
1708, and dissolv^ in 1720, the resort of Addison, 
Steele, and others, named from Christopher Cat 
the owner of a tavern near Temple Bar, who 
supplied it with pies. All the members of the 
Club were Whigs, and the publisher Jacob 
Tonson was the secretary. A kU-eat portrait is 
one rather less than half-length, from Sfr Godfrey 
Knelleris portraits of the club members. 

Kitcbsiier, Herbert Horatio, British soldier, 
was bom on 24th June, 1850, at Listowel, Ire- 
land, died 5th June, 1916. His father was 
Colonel Kitchener, late of the 18th Dragoons 
and 9th* Foot, and the frmlly had migrated 
from Hampshire and Suffolk. The Kitchener 
boys were privately educated, and Herbert 
passed into Woolwich in 1868, leaving in Dec., 
1870. He then, while waiting for his oommis- 
sion, spent a short time with the French army 
under Chanay during the Franco-Presslan War, 
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and was gazetted to the Royal Engineers in 
April, 1871. In 1874, tiring of routine soldiering, 
he was permitted to accept employment under 
the Palestine Exploration Society. With a short 
interval of leave, necessitated by ill-health, he 
remained in Palestine till 1877, when he returned 
, to England, via Constantinople, in order to see 
something of the Russo-Turkish War. His work 
in Palestine resulted in the publication of a 
complete map of the country, on which the maps 
used in the European War were based. From 1878 
to 1882 he was employed under the Foreign 
Office in Cyprus and Asia Minor in survey and 
consular work, and in Jan., 1888, he was gazetted 
captain and appointed to the Egyptian army 
as Bimbashi and second in command of the 
cavalry. In this year he also made a rapid 
survey of the Sinai Peninsula. 

lluring the whole of 1884 Captain Kltcliencr 
WHS busily employed in Egypt in connection 
with the Khartum Relief Expedition, and Sir 
George Arthur quotes a letter from Gordon, of 
Nov., 1884, in which he expresses the opinion 
that when a governor-general should be required 
for the Sudan, Kitchener was the man. Late 
in 1885 Kitchener, having resigned his appoint- 
ment in the Egyptian army, was given a brevet 
licutcnant-coloiicloy, and lent to the Foreign 
Office as representative of the Government on 
the Joint Anglo-French-Gennan Commission 
about to assemble for the delimitation of the 
territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar. In 1880 
i:e was bock in Egypt as Governor-General of 
the Eastern Sudan, with head-quarters at Suakin, 
and was wounded during one of the many puni- 
tive expeditions he undertook. In 1888, being 
now a brevet-colonel and aidc-de-camp to the 
queen, he iirtis appointed ailjutant-general In 
Cairrj. The following year he sjient a few weeks* 
leave in India, and on his return to Egjrpt 
was charged with the duty of reorganizing the 
Eg>i>tian police. On completion of this sixscial 
duty, Colonel Kitchener again took up his 
rtp|x>intment of adjutant-general, which he re- 
tained till in 1892 he was appointed Sinlar of 
the Eg 3 rptian Army in succession to Sir F. 
Grenfell. The next few years were years of 
hard work and reorganization, which culminated 
in the decisive victories of Atbara and Omdur- 
man in 1898. Vor his services in Egypt Kit- 
chener was created Baron Kitchener of Khar- 
tum and Aspall. 

As an example of his organizing ability. Sir G. 
Arthur writes in vol. 1 of his £ffet “ For this 
, modest sum (£2,418,218), and with the loss 
' of about 60 British And 160 Egyptian lives, the 
Dervirii power had been shattered, the Sudan 
ieoeeiq>ied, neariy a million square miles brought 
under Ang^o-Egyptian rule, and about 700 miles 
of permanent railway constructed 
Vol. vu. 


During 1800 Lord Kitchener was Governor* 
General of the Sudan. After the outbreak of the 
Boer War he was appointed Chief of the Staff 
to Lord Roberts, whom he Joined at Gibraltar 
on 27th Dec., 1800. After being Roberts’s right- 
hand man, and acting more as his deputy 
than as a chief of the staff, Lord Kitchener was, 
on 20th Nov,, 1000, appointed Commander-in- 
Chief on Lord Roberta’s resignation, l^saoe was 
not signed till May, 1002, and in July l^rd Kit- 
chener reached England. In October he was 
appointed Conimander-in-Chief in India, where 
he arrived (via Kliartum) on 28th Nov. 

The greater part of 1008 was spent in an 
exhaustive tour of the North-West Frontier, 
after which he submitted his scheme for the 
* Reorganization and Redistribution of the Army 
in India *, Udiig convinced that much of its 
'existing oondiiion cried aloud for reform '*. 
Briefly speaking, the soheme substituted two 
armies for the existing four commands, and 
made leoomincndutiotis for (1) reducing gar- 
rison troo|>B to the ininiiimni; (2) providing 
a fleld army ready for immediate action; (8) 
perfecting mobilization arrangements. This 
scheme was sanctioned in the following year. 
A suggestion for the estublishnient of a staff 
college in India was also approved, and materi- 
alized in .fitly, 1005. On Iht Jan., 1005, Ixtrd 
Kitchener issued his mctiionuidum on the existing 
system of the dual control of the army In India, 
by which the military member of council (a 
soldier) had In effect the power of vetoing the 
recommendations of the Commandcr-in-Chief. 
Finally the Secretary of State upheld Kitchener’s 
view that the military meml^r was an onu- 
chronism, and that the Commandcr-in-Chief 
should be the only refftonsible military adviser 
of the Viceroy. Shortly afUT this Lord Curzoii 
resigned. 

At the express desire of the Secretary of State, 
Kitchener agreed to remain in India for an 
extended period, and it was not till Sept., 1000, 
that he banded over his ooinmaiid to General 
Sir O'Moore Creogh, V.C., and left India to fUlfll 
an engagement entered into with the Australian 
and New Zealand Governments that he should 
advise them on the dc^tails of their proposed 
defence schemes. Early in 1010 he submitted a 
memorandum to the Governments concerned and 
returned to England, arriving at Plymouth in 
April. Shortly after his arriv^ he was presented 
by King Edward with the baton of a Field- 
Marshal. 

In November of tfie same year he visited the 
Sudan, and flpom there made a Journey through 
East Africa to Mombasa, returning to England 
in time for the coronation of King George, In 
Sept., 1011, he was appointed British agent in 
Egypt, which post be held till June, 1014, when 

m 
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he returned to Kiif^laiid on leave, having in the 
meantime liecii created iiii earl. Fate, however, 
ordained that liis rnuch-nccdcd fieriod of rent 
should lie cut short, and when, in obcdieriee to 
an orrlcr that all hciids of missions abroad should 
at onc« rejoin their fiosts, he was actually on 
hoard the sU^nincr to return to Egypt, his lust 
and greatest responsibility came to him. On 
Hrd Aug., 11114, he received a message from the 
Prime Minister that he was to remain in England; 
two days later he became Secretary of State for 
War. 

On taking over his duties at the War Office, 
he is quoted by Sir C«. Arthur os remarking: 
** There is no anny implying that the 000,000 
men — all that were uvnilablc for home <lcfcitee 
and for the exfieditionary force— <rotild by no 
stretch of imagination lie considered numerically 
sufficient for the work in hand. As to the* 
duration of the war he had no illusions, llis 
immediate ohjetrt was to get men and more men, 
and with this pur|iosc in view he issued his 
proelanitttion: 

“ Your King and Country nce<l you! An 
addition of men to Ills Majesty’s Itc- 

gular Anny Is imniediutcly necessary in the 
present grave national cnicrgcncy. Ixird 
Kitchener is conlldcnt that this ap[x;al will lie 
at oiu*e rcN(K>nded to by all who have the safety 
of our Empire at heart.” 

He was uimmg at seventy divisions in three 
years; within a fortnight he had his flrst hundred 
thousand, and * Kitchener's Army ' was in being. 
Ill twelve months he liod two million. 

The multifarious duties of a StM'retary of 
State for War kept Lord Kitchener almost 
entirely at the War Office, but on oecasicins he 
was able to make hurried visits to certain 
theatres of war to consult, odvise, and hearten. 
These visits were oppreciated and desired equally 
by commanders of our own forces and by those 
of our Allies; and it. was on the occasion of one 
such visit that the end came. For some time 
prior to June, 1910, events in Russia had been 
unsatisfiwtory — ^largely on account of the want 
of amts and munitions —and it was by the 
express wish of the Tsar that on Ath 1910, 
a ff*w days after he had addressed a meeting 
rf*prcseiitifv( the House of Commons, Lord Kit- 
chener cinharked at Soapa on board H.M.S. 
Hampshite, to go to Archangel to advise with 
the Russian commanders on the situation on 
the Eastern Front. The outcome of this fatal 
voyage is a matter of history. 

in a foreword to Sir George Arthur^ L^e of 
Lord KUchmer^ Earl Haig writes: We grined 
a respite (on the Mame). The Empire may 
thank God that it was given not only the 
respite but the man capa^ of takhig advan- 
tage of it; the man ... to all appearutice the 


only one we hod at this crisis in whom the 
nation had the trust and confidence which made 
the task |)ossiblc. Who can doubt tiuit but for 
this iiiofj and his work Germany would have 
been victorious?” — BiiiLioGRAPUY: Sir Geoige 
Arthur, Life of iMrd KUcheiter; Dr. S. Dkiches, 
Lord KiteJumer and Mm Work in Palestine; D. A. , 
Mackenzie, Lord Kitchener: the Story of his Life 
and Work; £• S. Grew, Ac., Lord Kitchener. 

Kitchener. New name of Berlin, Canada (q.v.). 

Kitchener Scholarships. These scholarships 
were founded in lOlfi by the Kitchener National 
Memorial Fund. I'hc original intention of the 
founders ii*as to enable young men intended for 
a eommercdiil (*arcer to study and gain experience 
in the countries of the Allied nutioiis. The 
seholarshIfM arc worth £1.'Sff a year, and were 
first awarded to the sons of 8ervK*c-mon w ho hod 
l)cen killed or disabled, and to service- men under 
twenty-five years of age. Their 8 ch)|k* was in- 
creased at a later date, and they now include 
ordinary scholarships at British universities for 
medical and divinity students. Tliey were 
awarded to men who abandoned u university 
career in onler to join the navy or army. 

Kltchcn-mlddens, tlic name given to certain 
mounds, from 1) to 10 feed in height and 100 to 
loot) ffx*t in length, found in Denmark and in 
different parts of Scotland. They c'ontain relies 
of what is known os Magleniosiaii culture, which 
entered Europe firoin Western SibcTia and clung 
to the Baltic area and Scotland. This culture 
dates back lieyond the introduction of the 
Neolithic industry. 

Kitchens, Communal, opened during the 
Eimq)ean War by the Minis! ly of Foc^ in 
I«ondon and other huge towns of the United 
Kingdom, had for their original purpose that 
of supplying to the working-classes, for con- 
siunption in their own homes, cooked food of 
w'holcsomc quality and moderate price. Their 
name, unpopular as suggesting a step in the 
direction of communism, was changed to that . 
of National Kitchens; while the difficulty of 
keeping the food hot in transit, together with 
other reasons, militated against the success of 
tlie original plan, and the kitchens ultimately 
became restaurants, meals being served on the 
premises under the din^ction of specially trained 
manageresses supplied from a central head- 
quarters in London. Many of these National 
Restaurants proved highly successful, being 
much appreciated, not only by the * working- 
classes \ but by others of limit^ means. After 
the end of the European War the Ministry of 
Food announced the intention of dosing the* 
restaurants;.. *lMit these were, in several dtles, 
taken over and continued by the local authorities. 

Kite, a bird of the falcon family, differing 
from the tnie fittlcons in having a somewhat long 
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forked tail, long wings, short legs, and weak bill 
and talons. This last peculiarity renders it the 
least formidable of the birds of prt'v. The coiii- 
inon kite, glead, or gledc (Mitvus iVfIniis), now 
a rare BritLHh bird, ranges through Europe to 
North Africa, S>Tia, and Asia Minor. It preys 
^diicfly on the smaller quadrupeds, birds, and 
young chickens. It usually builds in the fork of 
a tree in a thick wood. The parioh kite (M. 
gmunda) is a well-known Indian scavenger, os is 
the Rruhminy kite or Pondicherry eagle {liaiimtur 
indus), which ranges to Australia and New Guinea. 



Swallow-tailed Kite {Eianoidtt fureaiui) 


A related species, the whistling kite (//. sphena- 
rus)t inhabits the last two countries and also New 
Caledonia. The common kite of America is the 
Ictinia misnissippiensiH, The aw'l- billed or ever- 
glade kite (RosirhamuJi nociabitis), which ranges 
into South America from Florida and Cuba, pos- 
sesses a slender hooked beak adapted to extract- 
ing snails from their shells. 

KItovo Hills, a range of hills in Tanganyika 
Territory. The strong positiofis constructed by 
the Germans in these hills, in the beginning of 
the European War, were captured by General 
Smuts in March, 1010. 

Klt*a €U>ty House, at Aylesford, Kent, a One 
specimen of a dolmen, composed of three upright 
stones, about 8 feet high, and a cap stone of about 
ll feet in length. 

Kittiwake, a species of gull (RUm iridadyla), 
found in great abundance in all the northern parts 
of the world wherever the coast is high and rot^ky. 

Klung-raow, capital of Hainan Island, China, 


a treaty port since 1870. Hoi-taii is the seuiairt. 
Pop. 58,527. 

Kizil-Irmak (the TiirkiMli for ‘ Red River*), 
a river known to the ancients as the Halys, the 
principal river of Asia Minor. Rising in the 
Kaml>el Dagh, east of the town of .Sivas, it 
floax in a cirtmiious route for alxiut 500 miles, 
and enters the lllaek Sea near Sinope. 

Ktzil-Kum, a sandy distort In Asia, south-east 
of I^ike Aral, lying beta*een the Amu Daria 
(0x118 ) and the Syr Daria. 

Klapka, Geoig, Hungarian general, bom in 
1820, died in 1802. Kdueati*d In the artillery 
sehool, Vienna, he was appointe<l to a oonimand 
in 1847. In the Hungarian Helxdlion of 1848 
Klapka joined the revolt ns chief of the staff, 
and in 1840 he took command of an army cor|Mi. 
For a sliort time he was Minister for War, and 
Clicn he took command at Koiniimm, which he 
defended brilliantly until he mnr(*hed out on his 
own terms. He cinigmted to liritain almost 
iminediatcly, but eventually rclirt^d intii Switser* 
land. In 1800 he organiml a Hungarian divi- 
sion for the Pnissian army, and was |)ermitte«l 
to return to Hungary. He ditni at Budapest. 
He wrote Memoirn of the War of Independenrr 
(1850) and The National War in Hungary and 
Transylvania. 

Klaproth (klilp'rOt), Heitii>eh Julius, German 
Orientalist and traveller, Nirf; in 1780, died 1885. 
Among his nuinennis writings may Ik* mentioned 
his Dencription of the Rastrrft Caucanus^ Dencrip^ 
lion of the Russian Provinces behveen the Caspian 
and the Black Seas. Catalogue of the Chinese and 
Mancha Rooks arul MSS. in the Royal Library 
of Berlin^ Asia Potyglotta, and Cfdlections of 
Kg\,pHan AntUpiities. 

klausenburg (kloii'a^n-burh; Hun. Kolosvdr, 
now called Cluj), a town of Houinania, fomicrly 
belonging to Austria, capital of Transylvania. 
The cathedral (S. Mieliael) was foundcHl by King 
Sigismiind (1414), and the Reformed churcdi 
was built by Mattiiias tVirviniis in 1486, It hail 
a Magyar University, founded In 1872, but a new 
Roumanian University was founded in 1010. 
Klauscnburg was founded by the Romans, and 
was fomierly walled. Pop. tM>,(Ml0. 

Klauatbal, formerly a town of Prussia, on 
the Harz, the centre of an inifKirtant mining 
district, now a suburb of Zcllerfeld. 

Klkber (klft-bar), Jean Baptiste, French 
general, bom at Hiraibourg 1758, and assassi- 
nated in Cairo by a fanatic in 1800. He was 
the son of a mason, and studied in Paris for two 
years to qtialiiy himself as an architect. During 
his training, however, he assisted two Austrian 
nobles in a tavern brawl, and was nominated, as 
a reward, to the Militaiy ScJiool at Muni<;h, fh>m 
which he obtained an appointment in the Austrian 
army, lie resigned this in 1783, and eventually 
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Joined the Revolutionary army in France (1702), 
where his niilifary traiiiiiij^ soon gtilne<l him a 
cointiiisHioii as adjutant. He i^reatly diatiii' 
f^iiisiicd hijiiseir in the defence of Mainz, and was 
made bri^jadier-^eneral of the army of la Vend^*, 
in which he Hiihseqiienlly ticcame general of 
diviiiion. In 1704 he was sent to the army of 
Sainbre and Meuse, and greatly distinguished 
hlinself at Kleurus. Under Jourdan he directed 
the passage of the Rhine at DOsseldorf and the 
sii i)seq iient ret rcat . Under Bonaparte he aecom- 
paniecl the army to Rgypt as a general of division, 
and when Napoleon left, K14ber became com* 
mandcr-in>ohief (1700). Finding his position 
hopeless, Kl^bcr concluded the Convention of El 
Arish wit h the British, by which the French were 
to lie conveyed home with arms and baggage, 
but I^rd Keith refused to ratify the agreement, 
and Kh^bcr iinincdiately recommenced the subs 
Jugution of the country. He fell u|K>n af«d 
slaughtered the Turks at Heliopolis, against odds 
of six to one, and retfM)k Cairo, where he was 
assnssinatcil. A spiendid soldier and one of the 
ilncst of the Hevoliitionary generals, Kl^ber com* 
bined both executive and administrative talents 
to an exceptional degree, and, although he did 
not ch(xiMe to rise above a divisional command, 
there is every proof that as a gciieral and an 
administrator he was appreciably superior in 
capacity to his comrade Jourdan. His heart is 
buried at Strasbourg, under Ills monument. — 
Hibmookaphy: A. Dumas, M&moireB (vol. i); 
General Pajol, KUters 9 a vie, sa carrespandance, 

Klein -Zillebeke, a village of Belgium, in 
Western Flanders, 3 miles s.k. of Ypres. It 
was the sceme of heavy lighting during the Euro- 
pean War. Captured by the Germans in 1014, 
it was retaken by British troops in July, 1917. 

Kleptoma'nla ((Ih’. klepid, 1 steal), a tejm 
applie<l to persons who succumb to an irresis- 
tible impulse to steal. It is often an expression 
of some Interference with the nontial powers of 
moral control, such as may occur in persons 
addicted to the excessive use of alcohol or such 
drugs as opium and cocaine, or in those suffering 
from mental disorder. In Emitting the plea of 
kleptnmanin great caution is needed. The best 
way to arrive at a judgment is to consider the 
previous character and personal intelMs of the 
person chargtHi; to determine the value and 
iisehilm'ss of the article appropriated: the 
methods of the appropriation and its probable 
motives Thus when a baronet steals broken 
crockery, and a clergyman pmrkuns innumerable 
cheap Bibles, the ordinary motives for theft are 
inappliciible, and when the article is taken osten- 
tatiously, tlierc is then a strong case in (hvour of 
kleptomania. When this is established, the per- 
son so affected must be treatod as one mentally 
diseased. 


Klinoatat, an instrument used in plant physio- 
logy for experiments on geotropism (q.v.); by 
means thereof a living plant can be rotated, 
continuously or intermittently, around any axis 
at various slow rates of speed. 

Klipaprlnger, a snmli South African antelope. 



Klipsprinscr (Oreotrdgus iahator) 


Oreotrdgus aatti .or. Inhabiting ilic most inacces- 
sible mountains of Cape Province. 

Klondike, a district d a river of the Yukon, 
North-Western Canada, the river liring a tribu- 
tary of the Yukon, wdiicli it joins ut Dawson C'ity, 
in alK)ut 04° n. and 139° w. IMuccr gold was 
discovered here in quantity in 1H90, tlic first 
Ami being made in Bonanza Creek, and u great 
* rush * iriitiicdiately took place, nd venturers 
arriving from all quarters and fortunes being 
made in a night, although more by the store- 
kec|)crs than by the actual diggers. There are 
now good communications by rail and road with 
Dawson City (pop. 3000), the centre of the gold- 
mining Industry in the Yukon. See Lynn Canal, 

Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb, a celebrated 
German poet, born in 1724, died in 1803, famous 
as author of the sacred epic The MeagM, The 
Arst three cantos of this work were published in 
1748, and excited universal Attention. Klop* 
stock was Invited to Copenhagen by Count 
Bemstorff, and offered a small pension. In 1764 
he wrote his drama Hermanna SchJaehi (Battle 
of Annlnius), and sent It to the Emperor Joseph, 
but without appreciation being shown. In 1771 
he left Copenhagen for Hamburg aa hqfirai and 
oounscllor of the fnargrave of Baden. In Hom- 
buig he finished his Mewiah, His work did 
much to tiee German literature French 
influence. — BiBUoaRAPnv: K. lleinemann, Khp- 
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tiocka Leben und Werke; F. MuDoker, F. G. Klop* 
stock. 

Kluckt Alexander H. R. von, Genmin general, 
bom 1840, served in the Austro-Pnissian (1806) 
and Pranoo-Pnusian (1870-1 ) Wars, was infentry 
inspector-general in 1018, and commanded the 
» GermanrightOank (First Army)inl014(European 
War), when Belgium was occupied and the Allies 
retreated from Mons. He was defeated on the 
Marne and on the Aisne, and retired In Oct., 
1016. — Cf. A. H. R. von Kluck, March to 
Paris. 

Knapweed, a popular name given to sonic 
species of Centaiireu. C. Nigra^ black knapweed, 
and C. scabio^, greater knapweed, are common 
weeds in Britain, being rough, hardy, herbaceous 
plants growing by waysides. 

Knaresboroufth, a town of England, county 
of York (West Hiding), on the Nidd. The 
environs of the town abound with objects of 
interest, including the ruins of the castle, founded 
in 1170, and dismantled in 1048; the dropping 
well, |K)ssessed of powerful f)ctrl(yiiig properties; 
and several curious excavations. l*op. (1021), 
5518. 

Knee, or Knee-Joint, that joint in the lower 
limbs of man which ertrix'sponds to the elbow In 
the up[>cr, and is formed by the articulation of 



r, Femur. T, Tibi*, a, Fibuk. H. Synovial ooiich. 
8, Tendon of extenaor Riuacle. FfPetcUa. B.P8dofnt. 
i., Synovid fringea. o, Ligamentum petelle. K. Bum. 
V. Anterior cructal ligament. D. Poettrior Ugament. 


the femur or thigh-bone with the tibia or laige 
bone of the leg. The lower end of the femur 
, terminates in two oblong rounded masses, called 
the com^fes of the femur, Which rest in two 
flat surfaces on the upper end of the tibia; 
interposed between the twr» bones are the semt- 
iunar carti/agrs, which diminish the preanire of 
the femur oii the tibia, and prevent the displace- 


ment of the former. In front of the knee-joint 
is the patoUa or knee-pan. The Joint is capable 
of flexion and extension, and of a very slight 
rotatory movement. The accompanying figure 
and explanations will enable the joint and its 
chief features to be understood. 

Kneller (neFer), Sir Godfrey, portrait-painter, 
bom at Lflbeck 8tli Aug., 1640, died in I.<ondon' 
1728. After studying under Bol and Rem- 
brandt at Amsterdam, he visited Rome, Veiii(*c, 
and llambuig, arrived in England (1074), and 
succeeded Sir Peter I^ly as court |Miinter to 
Charles II (1080). He was court imintcr to 
James II, Wllliiun III, Aiine. and Get>ige I, who 
made him a liuronet. He painted all the cele- 
brities of the English court, and the forty-eight 
meinlierB of the Kit-Cat Club, tmd he exe<;iited 
portraits of ten sovereigns, including IjouIs XIV 
*and Peter the Great. He was highly praised by 
Drydcn, Pofie, Addison, and Sleek, hut his works 
arc of more value historically lliun as works of 
art. 

Kneller Hall, Twirkcnhaiii, built by Sir Gorl- 
frey Kneller (1711), and now the Royal Military 
SchcM)! of Music. It. is u purely military cslali- 
lishment for the training of army bandsmen and 
bandmasters. 

Knight, Charles, English ctlitor and publisher, 
bom 1701, died 1878. H( succeeded his falhet 
os a liookseller in Windxtn, and for u iiuinbf^r 
of years he edited a Windsor newspaper. 1 laving 
removed to Ijondon in 1828, he comnieneccl 
Knight's tiuarterlg Magazine, which cxuitained the 
earliest contributions to literature of Macaulay, 
Proed, and Derwent Coleridge. In 1827 he 
Is-caiiie superintendent of the publieaiions of 
V\e Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, established by Brougham in 1825, super- 
intending and publishing The lAhrary of Kntcr- 
taining Knowledge; The Penny Magazine; and 
The Penny Cyctopasdia, afterwards remodelled os 
The English Cyetopaedia. An autobiography. Pas- 
sages of a Working tJfe During Half a Century, 
apiiearcd in 1808-5.— Cf. A. A. Clowes, Charles 
Knight: a Sketch. 

Kiilgbt, formerly a tenri eonnected with 
chivalry (q.v.), but now an honour eonfcrrcil by 
the king for the recipient's lifetime, and carrying 
with it the privilege of the prefix Sit, Tlie wife 
of a knight is styled Txtdy. There arc nine dif- 
ferent British orders of knighthoofl; a knight 
who does not belong to any order Is known as a 
knight-bachelor. The first civil knight of Eng- 
land was Sir William Walworth, Ixifd Mayor of 
liondon, who killed Wat Tyler in 1881. Knight- 
hoods are, in tlic main, conferred inr valuable 
services ti» the Crown and Uv the c^uiimunlty. 

Knighthood, Ordora of, the name given to 
organized and duly constituted bodies of knights. 
The orders of knighthood are of two classes — 
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either they arc aenociations or fraternities 
fKMSCBsing property and rights of their own as 
indeficndent IkkIics, or they are merely honorary 
associations established by sovereigns within 
their respective dominions. To the former class, 
belonged the three celebrated religious orders 
founded during the Crusades — ^Templars, Hos- 
pitallers, and Teutonic Knights. The other class, 
cs>risiMting of orders merely titular, embraces 
most of the existing European orders. The 
British orders are the Garter, the Thistle, St. 
Patrick, the Bath, the Star of India, St. Michael 
iind St. George, the Indian Empire, the Royal 
Victorian Order, and the British Empire. The 
Order of Merit and the Distinguished Service 
Order cannot be classed as orders of knighthofKi. 
Tiic various orders have each their appropriate 
insignia, which generally include a badge or 
Jewel, a ccillar, a ribbon of a certain colour, and> 
a star. — BiitLiooRAPiiY: Sir N. H. Nicholas, 
ilifttory of the Ordere of Knighthood of the British 
Empire; .T. II. L. Archer, Orders of Chivalry 
from the Original Statutes of the yarious Orders 
of Knighthood. 

Knight Service, the original and most 
honourable kind of feudal land tenure. The 
holder of a knight's fee, the extent of which is 
now doubtful, was IkiuikI to render military 
service to his lord for forty days in every year if 
rcciuired. The holder of half a knight’s fee 
attended twenty days, and the holder of smaller 
fractions in pro{iortion. Knight service was 
uliolisheil by 12 Charles 11, cap. xxiv, freehold 
taking its place. 

Knights Hospitallers, Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, oftcrwanls Knights of Cyprus^ 
Knights of BhiHleSf and laslly Knights of Matto^ a 
pre-eminently military* order possessing religious 
privileges granted liy the Po|)e, and existing 
primarily f(»r the defence of the Holy Sepulchre 
against infldcis, and for the protection of pil- 
grims pniceciiing to Jerusalem. Tlicy originated 
in a Benedictine monastery which, with two 
hospices, was founded at Jenisalem in 1048 by 
some merchants of Amalfl, This monastery was 
dedicated to 8t. John the Baptist, and the monks, 
who were called Brothers of St. John or Hospi- 
tallers, hud the duties of caring for the poor and 
sick and of assisting pilgrims. 

lit 1118 the order was regularly instituted as a 
military order, and lands were presented to it in 
both Europe and the Holy Land until it was 
in actual possession of over twenty thousand 
fiionora or commmdnies, each governed by a 
preceptor sultordinatc imly to the autocrat, the 
Grand Master, Vows of chastity, obedience, and 
IMivcrty were dcmandeil of all novices, who had 
also to swear allegiance to the Church and Ihlth- 
hilness in her defence against infidels. Brethren 
were divided into three classes: who 


were organized for the defence of Jerusalem 
against the Saracens; chaplains^ who upheld the 
religious traditions of the order; and sewing 
brethren, who performed all menial tasks; but 
aU classes took the vows and wore the prescribed 
uniform, which consisted of a long black mantle 
bearing an eight-pointed cross (Maltese) workeil , 
in gold and worn in war, but exchan^i^ for a 
similar cloak in white in times of peace. 

In 1201 Pgicstine was reconquered by the 
Saracens, and the head-quarters of the Hospitallers 
w'os removed to Limosol, in Cypnis, whence, in 
1810, they migrated to Rhodes, and settled 
there until 1522, when they yielded to the Sultan 
Suliman II after a long and arduous siege. The 
survivors retired to Candia and eventually 
settled in Malta, ceded to them by the Holy 
Roman Emperor, C'harles V, in 1580, and here 
they remained, a bulwark of Western Europe 
against Turkish navies, until comparatively 
modem times. The islaiui was taken by 
Napoleon In 1708, and the Hospitallers ceased 
to exist as a vital institution. 

In England the order had already been 
alKillshcd (Henry Vlll), while in the first year 
of the resign of Elizalicth all Hospitaller prf>|ierty 
hud been eonOscated. The Revolution virtually 
extirpated all such IxMlicm in France. 

A kindrc'd l)ody. The Templars, who were 
suppressed in 1812, and whose property reverted 
thereupon to the Knights Hospitallers, had a 
similar organization, ably dcscrilxxj in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, 

In the nineteenth century the Hospitallers 
were revived as a philanthropic bcxly, and now 
carry on ambulance and rcd-cross work under 
the Convention of Geneva.—Cf. J. M, Kemble, 
The Knights Hospitallers in England, 

Knighta of Labour, a lalwur organization 
founded at Philadelphia in 1800. The associa- 
tion was primarily a political body; as an indus- 
trial wca|)on it RiifTcred from the indiscriminate 
association of all classes of labour. Its member- 
ship grew rapidly after 1883, exceeding half a 
million in 1886, and then as rapidly dwindled, 
owing to the t'ompetition of the American 
Federation of Labour (founded 1881), which Is 
now the body representing oiganizcd labour in 
the United States (and also to some extent in 
Canada).— €f. W. Kirk, Knights of Labour and 
the Americm Federation of Labour, 

Knights of Windsor, Poor, a charity founded 
by Edward HI for the benefit of twenty-six poor 
niilitaiy m^n. William IV in 1833 changed the 
name to the Military Knights of Windsor. The 
Naval Knights of Windsor are sup|x>rtcd 1^ a * 
bequest of Samud Travers. 

Kttlphoflf^^.a genus of large South African 
herbs with grass-like leaves and long^spikes of 
scarlet or yellow llowen. Several are grown as 
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decorative plants under the name of red-hot 
poker or devil'B poker. 

Knittliig refers to the operation of making 
a fabric firorn a series of loops worked usually 
from a single thread which Is curved upon itself 
and made to intersect with the 1oo|ni of the pre- 
ceding course of stitches. The manner in whicii 
one row of loops hangs on another creates con- 
siderable elasticity of fabric, which makes it 
suitable for articles to be worn next the skin, os 
it can yield to every movement of the b^y 
and readily assumes its original position and 
shape. When fashion demands coarse-gauge 
fabrics from thick yams, an impetus is given to 
hand-knitting, but for large-scale manufacturing 
purposes tlie opemtion is performed on knitting- 
frames and machines. Modem automatic ty|>e8 
have reached a high degree of productive capa- 
city, and on average-size yams one of the most, 
recently constmeted knitting-machines can give 
a production of nearly 1000 yards of full width 
fabric in a day of nine hours, which is a rate 
which cannot Ik^ approached by any other type 
of fabric-producing mechanism. Many knitting- 
machines not only produce the actual knitted 
material, hut also give the material its size and 
shape, so that the actual garments are sha|XKi 
on the machine except for the necessary seaming 
or joining together of parts to produce* the 
finished garment rciuly to wear, llectmt develop- 
ments in knitting have been largely in the direc- 
tion of producing fabric in increasing fineness 
of gauge, and with the improvement of the 
texture to give greater rigidity and firmness, 
it has lx*come adaptable for almost every kind 
of garment. 

holies (iidlz), or KnowUes, llichard, an 
English historian, born about 1545, died 1611). 
11c was educated at Oxford, and liecamc inasicr 
of the free school of Siuidwich, in Kent, Me 
wrote a General UUUny of the Turke (published 
in 1603 and 1010), the style of which is l)ighly 
commended by Johnson, llallain, and other 
critics, and Lives and Conquests of the OUaman 
Kings and Emperors^ continued to and printed 
in 1021. 

Knot, a complication of a thread, cord, or ro|>c, 
or of two or more threads, cords, or ropes, by 
tying, knitting, or entangling. Knots expressly 
made as meafis of fastening differ as to fonn, 
size, and name according to tfieir uses, os over- 
hand-knot, reef-knot, half-hitch, clove-hitch, 
timber -hitch, flshcniian's - bend, carrick - bend, 
sheet-bend, single-wall knot, double-wall knot, 
The tcmi knot Is also applied on ship- 
board to d division of the log-line which is the 
same fraction of a mile os half a minute is of an 
hour, that is, it is the hundred and twcntic^th 
part of a nautical mile; hence, the number of 
knots nfti off the reel in half a minute shows the 


vessePs speed |)er hour in miles. When a ship 
makes 8 uauUcai miles an hour, she Is said to 
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I. lf«1f-hitch. 2, Reef-knot. 3, Overhand-knot. 4. Figure- 
of-eight knot. 5, Clove-hatch. 6, Timber-hitch. 7. Fieher- 
fn«n*» Rend. 8, C’trrick-betid. o, Hhect-bend. 10, Bowline. 

I I . Midthipinen’a Hitch. 1 2, Sini^ Wtll-knot. 


moke 8 knots, a nautical mile tieing equal to 
0080 feet. 

Knot (Trfnga eanuhig), a bird of the plover 
family, which breeds in the Arctic regions, and 
is a common winter visitor to Britain. 

Knotgrass, a very common British weed of 
the genus PolygOnum (P. aoieuUtre), remarkatile 
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for itfl wide distrihution. It ig of low growth, 
with branched trailing stems and knotted Joints. 

Knout, a whip similar to the cat-o^-nine-tails, 
formerly used in Hussiu for the flogging of 
criminals and political offenders. It was with- 
drawn from general use by ukase of Nicholas 1, 
and had licen in existence from about a.d. 1500, 
in the reign of Ivan III. Although it existed in 
different forms, it consisted essentially of 10-inch 
strips of raw hide, plaited or otherwise, and 
iK'curcd to a 10-inch handle. Floggings were 
administered on a definite plan. On sentence 
the prisoner was stripped, secured to a pole 'or 
frame, and received the authorized numl)er of 
lashes on his back. There was no respite and 
no clemency exercised in regard to the enduranc'C. 
of a prisoner. Floggings frequently proved 
fatal, about a hundred lashes constituting a 
death sentence. Peter the C2reat is said to have , 
knouted his son to death. 

Knowles (nOl/.), .Tames Sheridan, dramatist, 
lK>rn at Cork, 12th May, 17H4, died at Torquay 
SlOlli Nov., 1 802. He tiH^k to the stage in 1708, 
but meeting with indifferent success, he dcvoti^ 
hiinsolf to teiw‘hing, first in Belfast, and after- 
wards in Glasgow. Ills tragedy of Caitm Groc- 
chus was performed in 181.5 with success, and 
from this time he liud u prosperous career as 
author, actor, and lecturer. Ai>out 1845 he 
retired from the stage, tlis princi|)al works are: 
CaiuH Gracchwi (Belfast), 1813; Virgimus (Glas- 
gow), 1820; William Tell (Drury Lane), 1825; 
The Hunchback (Covciit Garden), 1882; The 
Wife of Mantua (Co vent Garden), 1888; The 
Love^chase (I lay market), 1837; and Love (Co vent 
Garden), 1880. In 1847 and 1840 ho published 
two novels, Fortntcue and George Lovell. 

Knox, John, Scottish Reformer, iKim near 
Haddington in 1518 or 1514, though some say 
1505, died at hkiinbuigh in 1572. He was 
edut;atcd ut the burgh school of Haddington, 
and, acetirding to Uezn, at St. Andrews, where 
lie is said to have had Dr. John Mair or Mayor 
as his philosophical and theological teacher, but 
did not take a degree. He took minor orders, 
and for some time acted os a public notary in 
Kast T.othian. He adopted the itifonncd faith 
ulxiut 1542-4, and enter^ the family of ITouglas 
of Longniddrie as tutor to his sons amt those of 
the laird of Ormiston. In 1546-7 tie preached 
to the beleaguered Protestants in the castle of 
St. Andrews, and when it was taken by the 
French, Knox was sent to,Francc with the other 
prisoners, ami put to the galleys, fW>m which 
he was released in 1549. He passed over to 
England, and, arriving in London, was ttoeoied 
either by Cranmer or the Ihotector Someiaet, 
anti upiminled preacher, first at Berwick, and 
afterwards at Newcastle. In 1551 he was 
appointed chaplain to Edward \1| and preached 


before the king at Westminster, who reooin- 
mended (Cranmer to give him the living of All- 
hallows, In London, which Knox declined, not 
choosing to conform to the English liturgy. It 
is said that he also refused a bishopric. On the 
accession of Mary, in 1554, he quitted England, 
and sought reftige at Geneva, where he h^ not 
long resided before he was Invited by the English 
oongfcgation of refugees at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main to become their minister. A dispute con- 
cerning the use of a eliurr*h service sent him 
back to Geneva, whence, after a residence of a 
few months, he ventured, in 1555, to pay a 
short visit to his native country. He again 
retired to Geneva, where he wrote several con- 
troversial and other works, including The Firet 
Blast qf the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regi- 
ment of Women, chiefly aimed at the cruel 
govemtnent of Queen Mary of England, and at 
the attempt of the Queen Regent of Scotland to 
rule without a Parliament. A Second Blast was 
to have followed; but tlie accesHion to the throne 
of England of Queen Elizabeth, who was 
expectc<l to be friendly to the 1‘rotestant cause, 
prevented it. In May, 1550, he returned to 
Scotland, and immediately Joined the Lords of 
tfie Congregation. He preached at Perth on 
the occasion when the inflamed multitude made 
a general attack on the churches of the city, 
the altars being overturned, the pictures de- 
stroyed, the images broken, and the monasteries 
almost levelled to the ground. Similar vandalism 
took place in many other places, but these pro- 
ceedings were censured by the reformed preachers 
and by the leaders of the party. Being appointed 
minister of Edinburgh, he took a prominent part 
in the proceedings of the Protestant leaders from 
this time onward, and had the principal share 
of the work in drawing up the Confession qf 
Faith, which was accepted in 1560 by the Parlia- 
ment. This Confession of Faith is known as the 
* Scots Confession ', and was superseded by that 
of Westminster. In 1561 the unfortunate Maiy 
arrived in Scotland. She imniediately began 
the regular celebration of Mass in the Ro>aI 
Chapel, which, being much frequented, excited 
the seal of Knox, who openly declared ftom the 
pulpit ''that one Mass was more Lighthil to 
him than 10,000 armed enemies landed in any 
part of the realm **. This freedDni gave great 
offence, and the queen had long and angty con- 
ferences with him on that and other ocoasioDs. 
He preached with equal openness against the 
marriage of Mary and DamJey, givipg so much 
offence that he was called befim the Council and 
inhibited ftom preaching. In the year 1567 
he preached a sermon at the oofonation of James 
VI, when Maigf; had been dethroned, and Muimy 
appointed icg^. After the death of liuRay, 
in 1569, Knox retired for a time to St. Rndrews. 
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In 1572 he wai greatly offended with a conven* 
tfcm ol minlstera at Leith for permitting the 
titles of archbishop and bishop to remain during 
the king's minority. At this time his oonstitu* 
tion was quite broken, and he received an oddi* 
tionol shock by the news of the massacre of 
§t. Bartholomew. He hod, however, strength 
enough to preach against it, but soon after took 
to his bed and died. He was buried in what 
was then the churchyard of St. Gilcf , and when 
the remains were laid in the grave, a oonteni- 
porary uttered the following words: Here 

lyeth a man who in hU life never feared the face 
of man Nearly three centuries later the his- 
.torian Froude wrote of Knox ** that no grander 
figure can be found, in the entire history of the 
licformation in this island, than that of Knox 
He was twice married, first to Marjory Bowes in 
1555, and secondly, in 1504, to Maigaret Stewart, 
daughter of Lo^ Ochiltree. In addition to 
numerous polemical tracts, letters, and sermons, 
Knox wrote a Illsiorie of the Refwmatitm of 
iMigion tcithin the Healm of Scotland. The best 
edition of his works is that edited by David 
liaing (1840-64). — Bidijography: D. Buchanan, 
Life and Death of John Knox; T. M'Cric, Life of 
John Knox; P. Hume Brown, John Knox; T. 
InncM, John Knox; A. Lang, John Knox and the 
Heformation; 1). Macmillan, John Ktiox: a Bio- 
graphy; J. Stalker, John Knox: hie ideaa and 
JdeaU; A. R. MacEwen, A History of the Church 
of Scotland, 

Knoxville, city of United States, capital of 
Knox count> , Tennessee, an important commer- 
rial and manufacturing centre at the head of 
steamboat navigation on the Hoiston River, 165 
miles ea.^*^ of Nashville, served by the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. It contains the East 
Tennessee University, the Knoxville University, 
the State agricuP iral college, and other educa- 
tional and literary institutions. It was settled 
in 1787, and became a city in 1815. Pop. 77,816. 

Knutaford, a town of England, county of 
Chester, 15 miles s.w. of Manchester. It is 
famous 08 the * Cranford ’ of Mrs. Gaskeirs novel, 
and gives name to a parliamentary division of 
Cheshire. Pop. (1021), 5411. 

Koala (ko-k'lA), the native name for an 
Australian marsupial bdonging to the phalofiger 
i^'jtiily (PhalangeAdie). It soibewtiat resembles 
a small bear, hence Hs scientific nSune, PhaecoL 
arctos chureua (Gr. ptoMlos, a poiufo, and 
arktost a bear). There is honlty any vestige of 
a tail. Its forefeet have five toes, two of olilch 
are opposed to the other three, ne koala lives 
in gum trees (Eucalyptus), feedkiit on the leaves. 
It Is known by the names of * native sloth * and 
^ native bear 

KOba, third city of .Tapan, on the Island of 
Honshu, if is the seaport ci Osaka, the * Man- 


chester * of Japan, with which It is oonneisled 
by rail (20 miles). KObe is on the Inland Sea, 
and with it is meiged as a suburb the former town 
of Hyogo. It houses the great Kawasaki ship- 
yards, in which a plant has been specially laid 
down for warship ooiistniction, and la generally 
a thriving industrial centre. K6bc has cotton- 
and sllk-fiictoriai and steelworks. Pop. (1020), 
608,628. 

Kobrin, a Lithuanian town, formerly in the 
Russian government of Grodno, and once the 
capital of a principality of the some name. Pop. 
10.500. 

Koch (koh), Robert, German bacteriologist, 
was born at Klausthal, l^anover, in 1848, died 
in 1010. After studying medicine at Gottingen, 
he practised as a physician at Wallstcin, and 
bcgM the investigations that have made 1dm 
one of the most famous of bacteriologists. In 
1876 he succeeded in isolating the anthrax 
bacillus, perfecting his method of inoculation 
against the disease in 1888. In 1882 he dis- 
covered the bainllus of tuliercuJosiM, and in the 
following year was sent by the German Govern- 
ment to Egypt and India for the pur^Kwte of find- 
ing the cholera germ, and this he sucxieeded in 
identifying with the so-cmllcd * c*omma bacillus *• 
In 1800 he announced his discovery of tuticrouUii, 
a preparation antagonistic t«> the tulieroulosis 
bacillus, but it did not Nuhsf t^uently prf»ve suc- 
cessful as a remedy. In 1005 he was com- 
missioned by the German (kivemnient to inves- 
tigate the 'sleeping sickness* in West Afiica. 
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He alto undertook researchca into rinderpest in 
South Africa, into bubonic plague in India, and 
inio malarial fever in Italy, Greece, and else- 
wbeie. Among his appointments were those of 
member of the Imperial Board of Health, pni- 
in Berfin Unfvenlty, and director of the 
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new IfiMtitute for Iiifecrtious Diffcnses, In 1905 
he WHM uwarclecl the Nobel Prize for medicine. 
Amnnfi his works are: On Cholera Bacteria*, and 
Difignoitiit, Treatment, and Prophylaxis oj Tropical 
Malaria. 

Kock, Charles-Paiil dc, French novelist, born 
1704, died 1H71. He wrote an immense number 
of novels which had a i^rent popularity, and have 
yet a certain value as pictures of low and middle- 
class I’arisian life during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Among his works arc: 
Georgette; Gustave le mauvais aujet; Le harhier 
‘de Paris; Andri le Savoyard; La femme, le mari, 
>et Vamant. Besides his novels, he wrote some 
•dramas, chiefly adopted from them. 

Kohat', a town of India, head-quarters of 
the district of the same name in the North-West 
Frontier Province. Pop., including suburbs and 
•cantonments, :i0,7n2. — The distriid. has an arc^a 
•of 2771 8(]. miles, and a pop. of over 200, (MM). 
There are rich deposits of r<x;k-sult, some petro- 
leum sjiriiigs, and sulphur-mines. 

Kohl-rabi, a cultivated variety of the eah- 
Viage, distinguished by a swelling at the neck 
«of the root, which is eaten, and in its qualities 
imich reseinl)liiig Swedish turnip. It Is valuable 
iiH a cattle but is not nuK*h cultivated in 
Britain. 

Kokra Wood, the wood of Ajmrosa or Ixpido* 
stachys Uoxtmrghii, u tree of the Spurgewort 
family (Kuphorluaceie), a native of India, used 
for making flutes and other imtsical instruments, 
and for general turning purposes. 

Kola, a seaport, of Uussia, in the govcniment 
of Archangel, on the Kola, near its mouth in 
the Bay of Kola. It is s. of Alexandrovsk, on the 
Murinan Hallway. l*op. (149. — The Peninsula of 
Kola lies between the Arctic Ocean and the 
White Sea, and its mtrthern shore is called the 
Mumian ('oast. 

Kola, or Cola, a genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Slereuliaeea', a native of Western 
Tropical Africa. The Kola or Cola aenmindta 
produces a fniit which consists of two, some- 
times more, separate (kkIs containing several 
Bceds about the size of horse-chestnuts. The 
scetis have found to ei>ntain caffeine, the 
active principle of coffee, os also the same active 
principle as ctcHHiu with less fatty mutter. A 
drink prepared fmm tliein is largely used in 
tropical Africa, and is said to hu\^ digestive, 
refreshing, and invigorating profterties. The tree 
has lx«n introduced into the West Indies and 
Brazil. The iit^griMHi fif Jamaica are said to get 
•quk'kiy rid of the effecds of intoxication by using 
the kola-nut. 

Kola'ba, a British Indian maritime district, 
■stretching south from Bombay for 75 miles; 
Area, 2109 sq. miles; pop. 504,200. 

Kolar^ a district of the native state of Mysore, 


Southern India; area, 8105 sq. miles; pop. 
781,500. There are productive gold-mines (My- 
sore, Ooregum, Stc .). — ^Thc capital, Kolar, is 
situated 48 miles e.n.e. of Bangalore. Pop. 
8200. Kolar Gold Fields forms a municipality; 
pop. 48,000. 

Koldlng, a seaf>ort of I>ctimark, east coast of 
Jutland, on the Koldingfjonl, an inlet of Die 
Little Belt. Tlie battle of Kolding, bctw'ccn the 
]>anc8 and jthc insurgents of Schleswig-Holstein, 
was fought 'in 1840. Pop. 14,210. 

Kolhapur (koI-liji-p6r'), a native Indian state, 
Bombay Prcsidcncry, under a rajah; area, 3217 
sq. miles; pop. 883,441. — Kolhapur, the chief 
town, is a pklurcsque, thriving place, vencratcc^ 
for the antiquity of its sacred shrines, ^op. 
48.120. 

Kollin, or Kolln, a town of Bohemia, Czecho- 
slovakia, on the Elbe, 8.‘> miles east by south of 
Prague. It lias manufactures of sugar, chemi- 
cals, &c. Frederick the Great was defeated 
here by Marshal Daun, 18th .Tunc, 1757. Pop. 
10, (MM). 

Kolome'a, a town and important railway 
junction in Eastern (hdicia, 108 fiiilcs k.s.k. 
of Lcmlicrg, on the right bank of the Pruth. 
Pclrolciini reOniiig and |x>ttery occupy the in- 
habitants. The scene of heavy fighting during 
the European War, the low'n was several times 
captured and recaptured by the Hussians and 
the Aiistriniis respectively. lN)p. 42,000. 

Kolom'na, a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of and (M) miles south-east of Moscow. 
It has manufactures of w'oollen, linen, srmp, &c., 
and un important trade. Pop. 31, KM). 

Koltchak, Y. V., Russian admiral and admini- 
strator, bom 1875, died 1020. He joined the 
Russian navy in 1801, and ivus at Port Arthur 
(10(K4-5). In 1010 he was vi(x*-admiral of the 
Black .Sea fleet, and was arrested by mutineers 
and imprisoned during the Revolution of 1017. 
During 1017 he organized military forces, and 
in 1018 he set up a Royalist Government at 
Omsk and marched upon the Urals, where he 
won several battles against the Red troops. 
Eventually he was captured and shot by the 
Reds at Irkutsk, 7th Feh., 1020. 

Kolyvan', a town of Western Siberia, in the 
government of Tomsk, near the left bank of the 
River Ob. Pop. 12,000. 

Komorn', or Komarno, a town of Czecho- 
slovakia, formerly in Hungary, at the confluence 
of the Danube and Waag, with some manufoc- 
tuies and a considerable trade. There is here 
a veiy strong fortress which has been repeatedly 
besif^^. During the Hungarian insurrection of 
1848-0 it was besieged by the Austrians and 
eventually, capitulated. Pop. 22,887. 

Konaloy, a seaport on the west eoast of 
Africa, Island of Tombo, and capital of French 
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Guinea. It is on the Kurussa^Kankan railway to 
the Niger. 

Konit, a name fonnerly given to a non-existent 
West African mountain range, now recognized as 
a plateau having several isolated peaks, some 
about 5000 feet high. 

• Konft, a district and town in the French Ivory 
Coast Colony, West Africa. District pop. about 
47,000. 

Kongolo, a town of Belgian C4)ngCH on Lualaba 
(name given to Up|)cr Congo) River. It is In 
communication by rail and telegraph with Kindit 
(220 miles), and fioHsesses a wireless station. 

Ko'nla, or Konleh (ancient Iconlum), a town 
• in Anatolia, capital of a vilayet of the same name 
on an extensive plain; with industries and trade 
in carpets and silks. It is connected with the 
Bosporus (Constantinople) and with Smyrna by 
railway, and is the starting-place of the Bagdtul 
railway. Iconium was the capital of Lycaionia. 
Sec Acts xiv, 1-21, &c. Fop. 45,000. 

KOniggrtitz (kcM'nik-grftts), a town of Bo- 
hemia, Czccho-Slovakia, nt the coiiducncc of the 
Adler and Kllic. It Is the see of a bishop, and 
has a (Gothic) cathedral, founded in 1502, and 
dedicated to the Holy Ghost. The battle of 
Koniggriitz or Sadowa was fought on 5rd July, 
1806, between the Austrians and Prussians, the 
former being totally defeated. This was the 
deciding imttic of tlic .^ustro-Prussian War. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Kdniginhof (kru'ni-gin-hOf), now Dvur KnI- 
lov4, a town of Bohemia, Czccho-Slovakia, on 
the Elbe, where the KdniginhoJ Manuscript of 
Czech national songs was unearthed in 1817. 
The Hussites attempted to take the town in 
1421. Pop. 15,050. 

KOnlgsberg, a seaport town, capital of East 
Prussia, on the Prcgcl. It consists of three main 
parts — the Altstadt (old town), Ldbenirhl, and 
Kneiphof — situated on an island formed by the 
Pregcl, besides extensive suburbs south of the 
river. An ornamental lake, covering 12 acres, 
li«i:s between the Altstadt and LObenicht. The 
principal public buildings are the fourteenth- 
century cathedral, restored in 1850, situated on 
the Kneiphof; the Schtoss^ begun in 1255, and 
formerly the residence of the Grand Masters of 
the Teutonic Ordcr;^ the ScMosskirche, occupying 
a wing of the palace; the university, completed 
in 1862; the old university, founded in 1544 and 
. attended in 1014 by 1700 students, having a 
library of 320,000 volumes, a zoological museum, 
and an observatory. Kant was a native of the 
^wn, and a bronze monument « perpetuates his 
memory. 

KOnigsberg entered the Hanseatic League in 
1840, suffered much during the Seven Yean* War 
by the ocq|ipntion of the Russians from 1758 
to 1704, and much more severely from the French, 


who entered it in 1807 after the buttle of Fried- 
land. Before the European War the town was 
a fortress of the first rank, and was almost 
occupicfl by the Russians in their advance in 
1014. Pop. (1010), 200,805. 

KOnlgshUtte (kcfi'niAs-hOt-^), a town of 
Silesia, 5 miles from Beitthcri, in the centre of 
the Sik^sian cmd- and Irrm-ilclds. Tlie inhabitants 
arc chiefly employed in iron-working and mining, 
coal and iron being raised in large quantities, 
and also zinc. Pop. (1010), 74,811. 

Konkan, the narrow coast-strip along the 
southern portion of Bombay Presidency, lictwccn 
the Western GliAts and the sea. It includes the 
town and Island of Bombay, several small native 
states, and the Portuguese territory of (toa. 
Area, about 17,000 sq. miles; |M)p. 3,000,0fM). 

Koodoo, or Kudu (native niune), the striiHsci 
ahtelope (StrcpsirUros kudu), a native of South 
Africa, the male of widcli is distinguished by its 
line horns, wiiich arc nearly 4 feet long, and 



Kudor.t or Kudus (Str^ndrot kudu) 


beautifully twisted in a wide spiral. The komkKi 
is of a greyish-brown colour, with a narrow white 
stripe along the buck, and eight or ten similar 
stripes proceeding from it down either side. It 
is about 4 feet in height, and fully 8 feet in 
length. 

Koo'tenay, a river of the United States and 
Canada, which rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
posses through Montana and Idaho, flows ihniugh 
I^c Kootenay, afterwards Joiftitig the Gohimliia 
River. Considerable deposits of gold have been 
found in its basin. Length, 450 miles. 
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KoYan {Al-Kordn, that is, the Koran, or 
Quran, which incttnn originally * the reading, or 
that which is to be read *• f^om the Ar. Qdrd’d, 
to read, to recite), the book containing the 
religious unci inorul code of the Mahominedans, 
and by which, indeed, all their transactions, cdvil, 
legal, military, Ac., arc regulated. It is thus the 
foundation of Islam, and the Anal atithority in 
everything relating to the life of a Moslem. The 
Koran is also called AUdUUf, The Book; KUaih 
ulAdh, The Book of God; and AUtansil, The 
Revelation. According to the Mahominedan 
belief it is coeval with God, uncreated, eternal, 
and its flrst transcri{it was written from the 
beginning in golden rays on a gigantic tablet 
in the highest heavens, and portions were com- 
municated l)y the angel Gabriel to Mahomet at 
intervals during twenty-three years. These were 
dictated by Mahomet to a scrilie and kept for 
the use of his followers. After Mahomet's death 
they were collected into a volume by Zaid Ibn 
Thubit, Mahomet's disciple, at the comtimtui of 
Abu Bekr, Mahomet's fiitlicr-iii-law and successor. 
This form of the Koran, however, wiis considered 
to contain erroneous rctidings, and in order to 
rnnove those l-aliph Othiimn caused a new <*opy 
to be made from the original fnignicnts in the 
thirtieth year of the Hegira (a.d. H52), luid then 
ordered the destruction of all the old copies. 
One copy of the new edition was kept at Medina, 
and one was sent to each of the cliief cities of 
Islam — Basra, Kufa, and Damascus. These were 
the only authenUe MSS., and all other editions 
were merely copies. The leading doctrine of the 
Koran is the Oneness of God, clearly laid down 
in the passage: " Say, God is one God; the 
Ktcrnnl God; He begetteth not, neither Is He 
begotten; and there is no one like unto Him ”, 
which is said to have been revealed in luiswer 
to a (luestion of the Kuraish concc^rnlng the 
attributes of the God of Mahomet. To Christ 
it assigns a place in the seventh or highest 
heaven, in the inmiediate preseni'C of God, but 
he is simply regarded as one of the prophets — 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mahomet. The doctrines of good and bod angels, 
and of the resurrection and Anal judgment, are 
fully set forth, as is also God's mercy, which 
st^nires entrance into heaven and not the merits 
or good works of a man. The Joys of heaven 
rai^ ftom music and women (Aetiiit, q.v.) to 
the supreme Joy oi beholding God's face, while 
the pains of hell are de|iictcd in vivid colours. 
Idolatry and the deiAeation of created beings 
are severely eondemued. Another dogma is set 
forth in the Karate, yet not e^xpllcitly, tliat of the 
unchangeable decrees of -GckI. Maliomet used 
the doctrine of prcdestinatloii with great fuccem 
to iiiAisc into his adherents tmdautded courage, 
which elevated them atove att peritti. The 


Koran prescribes prayer Ave times a day with 
the Aftce turned towards the Kaaba, fasting, 
alms, and the pilgrimage to Mecca and the 
Hill of Arafat. PuriAcatlon in running water, 
after a certain maiuier which is laid down, 
must precede prayer, and where water is un- 
attainable dry dust or sand may be used, of 
even clay where the believer is wounded or sore. 
The prayer in most general use by Moslems Is 
the FaHhahr which runs: ” In the name of God, 
the Lord of the Worlds; the Compassionate; 
the Merciful; the King of the Day of Judgment. 
Thee clo wc worship and of Thee do we seek 
help. Lead us in the right way; the way of 
those to whom Thou hast been gracious, who 
have not incurred Thy wrath, and who go not 
astray.” This is universally used as one of, 
or in addition to, the Ave prescribed prayera, 
and is equivalent to the Lord's Prayer of the 
Christian peoples. To give alms was always a 
particular trait of the Arabians, but Mahomet 
made it obligatory. In respect to the civil laws 
relating to polygamy, divorce, inheritance, Ac., 
Mahomet followed step for step the laws of 
Moses and tlie decisions of the rabbis, only 
adapting them to the customs aikI prejudices 
of his countrymen. The Koran is wTitten in 
prose, but the different parts of a sentence end 
in rhymes. In sise it is about equal to tlie 
New Testament; it is divided into AO juzans, 
subdivided into 114 nir6s or chapters, which arc 
separated by the phrase, ” In the name of God ”, 
which forms the opening phrase of each mSMU 
The fdrds are not arranged in chronological order, 
but deal with single subjects or parts of a sub- 
ject. As the work was written at different times, 
in different moods, and on different occasions, 
there Is naturally great diversity in the style of 
different passages. The language is considered 
the purest Arabic. — Bibliography: J. M. Rod- 
well, Koran (translation in Everyman’s Library); 
£. Sell, itiatfjfical Development of the Quran; 
W. Muir, The Coran: iis Compooiiwn and Teach- 
ing; H. Hlrschfcld, Aew Reaearchea into the Com- 
poaiiion and Eaegeaia ef the Qoran; W. St. Clair 
Tisdale, The Original Soureea of the Quran. 

Kordofan', a province of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. From 1821 to 1888 H formed one of 
the Sudanese provinces of Figypt, but at the 
latter date it was freed from f^^yptian rule 
through the Mabdi’s insumetion. It was re- 
cover^ in Jan., 1884, and the Egyptian adminia- 
tratlon was again resumed in 1880. The suifaoe 
is genenOy flat and the soil naUiraDy fertile. 
The climate in the wet season, lasting from June 
to October, is esrtmmely unhealthy; in the dry 
season, thcraigh healthy, it is intolerably hot. 
The princilif aiihdes of trade are gum, hides, 
senna, iwoiy, cattle, gold, salt, slavcst Ac. Culti- 
vatkni is ateost wholly oonflned to duekn, a 
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Bpecies of millet. The Inhabitants are of many 
nations, but they all speak Arabic. A railway 
from Sennar to K1 Obcid. Pop. 840,000. 

Korea. See Corea, 

KOmer (keur'ner), Karl Theodor, German 
poet, bom at Dresden 1701, killed 1818. lie 
jerote the tragedies of Hosamunde and Zrtny, 
and a large number of dramas for the Theatre 
Royal at Vienna, but owes his fame to his cele- 
brated patriotic lyrics. In 1818, wl^en Germany 
took up arms against Napoleon, KOmer Joined 
the famous Lutzow corps of black hussars, and 
was fatally wounded in a skirmish near Gude- 
busch, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The collection 
• of songs published soon after his death as Leier 
und Sehiwert (Lyre and Sword) contains some 
of the finest war-songs in any language. 

Kornilov, Lavr Gcorgievitch, Russian general, 
bom 1870, died 1018. The son of a* Cossack 
officer, he was educated at the Military Academy, 
St. Petersburg (Petrograd), and subsequently 
travelled extensively. He Is reputed to have 
served with the Boers during the Boer War, but 
repeatedly denied this, and explained that he 
was then in North-West India on behalf of the 
Russian Secret Service. He served in the Russo- 
Japanese War (1004-5), and was raptured by the 
Austrians in 1014 (Kiiropean War). On his escape 
from Austria he was made military Governor of 
Petrograd during the Revolution; was In conflict 
with Kerensky, dismissed firom the High Com- 
mand, and imprisoned (Sept., 1017). On the fall 
of Kerensky he organized the Kuban Cossacks, 
and was killed at Bkaterinodar (March, 1018) 
by a shell bursting over the house from which 
he directed the anti-Bolshevik campaign. 

Kosciusko, Tadeusz, Polish patriot, was bom 
in Lithuania, of an ancient and noble family, 12th 
Feb., 1740, and died at Soleurc (Solothum) 15th 
Oct., 1817. He went to America in 1777, where 
he attracted the notice of Washington, was 
appointed by him engineer, with the rank of 
colonel, and afterwards general of brigade. He 
did not return to Europe till three years after 
the conclusion of the Peace of 1788. For some 
years after his return he lived in retirement, but 
after serving in his own country under Poniatov- 
ski, he was appointed in 1704 generalissimo of 
the insurgent forces. He defeated the Russians 
at Raclavice, near Cracow, but at the battle of 
Macziewice (10th Oct., 1704) his amiy was 
defeated and he himself wounded and taken 
prisoner. He remained in captivity for two 
years, but was liberated on the accession of Paul 
I of Russia in 1706. After visiting England, 
America, and Franoe, he ultimately settled at 
Soleure, in Switzerland, where he continued to 
live in quiet retirement. In 1817 he Issued from 
there a letter of emancipation to the serfr on his 
esUte in PeSand. In 1818 his body was removed 


at the expense of the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia to Cracow, where it was buried in the 
cathedral, and where a monument was erected 
to him. A mound 150 fe«*t in height, fomied of 
earth from all tlie principal battiefields of 
Poland, was also raised to his memory in the 
vicinity of Cracow. — Biblioorapuy; L. J. B. 
Chodzko, iiiographie du OM&ai Koaeiunkoi 
Monica M. Ganlner, Ktmituiiko: a Hiagraphy, 

Kosciusko, Mount, New S«>uth Wales, tlie 
highest mountain in Australia (7828 feet), in 
the northern Australian Alps; it has a meteoro- 
logical station. 

Kosel, a fortress town of Silesia, on tlic Oder. 
It was besieged on four occasions lictwixm 1758- 
62, and again harassed in 1807. Pop. e, 8000. 

Kosher, or Kasher, a Hebrew word meaning 
proper and fit. It is rarely used in the Bible 
{iCelher, vih, 5). The word Is es^KViully ap- 
plied to food, and particularly meat, which Is 
considered pm{>er to l)c eaten by orthodox .lews, 
such as meat of clean animals killed in accord- 
ance with rabbinical law. The term is also 
applied to the vessels in which proper food is 
prepared. 

KOsHn (kctisUn), a town in Pnissia, province 
of Pomerania, 7 miles fn>in the Baltic, and 85 
miles north-east of Stettin. 1 1 has manufiusttiiYs 
of pnf>er, soap, bricks, and itd iernl waters. Pop. 
28,000. 

Kotlov, Kozlov, or Eupatorla, a seapi>rt, 
South Russia, in the Crimea. It nianufocttires 
soap and leather, and has some grain, wool, and 
salt trade. The annual fain are held at the 
famous Troitzki monastery close by. Pop. 50,225. 

Kossuth (kosh'slmt). Lajos (Ixiuls), lluii- 
gHi an patriot, born at Monok, in the njiinty of 
Zciiiplin, Hungary, 1802, died in 1804. lie 
studied law, and in 1882 sat in the Prcsshiirg 
National Diet. For persisting in publishing the 
debates of the Diet, he was esondentned to four 
years’ imprisonment (1887-40). In 1841 he 
liecame editor of the PeMh Journal^ and in 1844 
he founded a national league in opposition to 
the Viennese Government. In 1847 he was 
elected to the Diet by the National party, and 
secured the appointment of a responsible Ifiiii- 
garian ministry. In which he l)ccatnc Minister of 
Finance. During the Hungarian war for lilierty 
he was chosen (^vemor or Dictator, but ilir 
intervention of Russia rendered all the efforts 
of the Hungarians unavailing. Kossuth resigned, 
was succeeded by G6rgey (whom* he aocnised of 
treachery), and was interned in Turkey (1840). 
He was rdeased through the intervention of 
Britain and the United States; visited these 
countries and met with an enthusiastic reception. 
He was long regarded as the leader of the Irre- 
concilable party, but In 1884 he became recon- 
ciled to the Ilatstmrg rule. His chief residence 
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in hif) latter years was at Turin, iirhere he died. 

\V. 11. Tlmyer, Konttulh (in Throne Makers), 
Kostroma', an inland f^overnincnt of Russia; 
area, n2,4<12 sq. miles. Hemp and flax are lni|p;ly 
grown, and the industries include the manu- 
facture*. of silver and eopfier wares, leather, and 
ehernicals. The forests are extensive. Pop. 
1,Hriri,fN)U. 

Kostroma, the capital of the government of 
the same nanie, stands on a lieight near the 
corifliiencc of the Kostrfuiia with the Volga, 
rM III lies cast of .Turoslav. It is an ancient 
place, and has a fine old cathedral situated in 
the Krc'iiil or former citadel. Kostroma univer- 
sity was estahlishcd in lOU). It was at Kos- 
troma that Michael, the first ruler of the Ifoiise of 
Romanov, was elected Tsar in 1010. Pop. 
7;i,820. 

Kotah, an Indian native state In R&jputfin 0 , 
under the polith'al siiperiiitendcnec of a Uritish 
agent. Area, .'>084 sq. miles; fxip. 030,080. — 
Kotah, the chief town, is situated on the River 
Chumhal, and has a pop. of .'12, (MK). 

Kottbus, or Cottbus, a town of Prussia, 
province of Rrandenlnirg, on the .Spree, 70 miles 
H.F.. of Rerlin. It is a busy manufacturing town, 
'ria* ('hief manufaetures arc elotli yarns, linen, 
hosiery, tobacc^os, toys, wool, and carpets. Tlicre 
are also breweries. Pop. 48.7(KI. 

Kotzebue (kot'zc-Wi), August Friedrich Fer- 
dinand von, a Ccrinan dramatist, liorii at Weimar 
1 7<n , assasNiiiated at Maniiheiin 1810. He wrote 
more than a hundred plays, a fUston/ of Germany, 
and other works, most of w'hich are now forgotten, 
'fwo of his plays, 7'hf Stranger and Die Spanier in 
Pern, the latter adapted by Sheridan as Fizarro, 
used to be well known on the British stage. — Cf. 
Charles llabany, Kotzebue: sa vie, son ientps, ei 
Hfs leuvres. 

Koumiss, milk which has undergone alcoholic 
fermentation. It has a frothy appearance, and 
tastes somewhat like old buttermilk; the casein 
Indng present in the form of a very fine floating 
eoaguliini. Koumiss was originally prepared in 
the steppes of Southern Hussia, and is made 
fnuii mait*M* milk, although skimmcil cows* milk 
is generally used in Hrituin. It is valuable os n 
diuretic and us n iHMiy-builder, but gotal kou- 
miss should not contain more than 2 per c*ent 
alcohol and 1 per cent lactic acid. Sec YoghtiH, 
Kovno, now Kaunas, a town in Lithuania, 
80 miles w.N.w. of Vilim, on tiic left bank of the 
Nieinen or Mefnel. During the European tVar 
Koviio was captured bv the Germans, under 
Eichhorn, on 17th Aug., 1915. The population, 
a great part of which consists of Jews, is 02.810. — 
The district of Koimo has an area of 15,500 sq. 
miles, and Its population is 1,871,400. 

Kowelt, or Koelt, a sultanate on the north- 
western coast of the Persian Gulf, on a bay south- 


west of the mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab. The 
seaport possesses shipbuilding yards and a good 
trade. Basra having become the terminus of the 
Bagdad railway, Koweit has lost some of its 
former importance. l*op. about 2.'>,000. 

Kra^uye'vatz, a town of Serbia, on the 
Lepenitza, with a cannon and small-arms factory,^ 
powder-mill, and arsenal. Captured by the 
Austrians on 23rd Get., 1015, it was retaken by 
the Serbians jn Get., 1018. Pop. (1014), 10,000. 

Krakato'a, a small uninhabited volcanic island 
situated in the Sunda Straits, ulsnit equally dis- 
tant from Java and Sumatra. Previous to the 
eruption of 1883 it measured .*> miles in length 
and 3 miles in breadth, and eulminated in two 
fdevations, the highest of which was known as 
the Peak of Krakatoa, and rose to a height of 
some 2750 feet above the sea-level. Kr^atoa 
was the scene of an eruption in 1080, but from 
that time its history was uneventful till the 
eruption of 1883. In May of that year all the 
premonitory symptoms of activity were ol)servecl, 
and on 27th Aug. a gigantic explosion took place 
wliich actually blew up two-thinls of Krakatoa, 
and entirely altered the physical features of the 
island and the neighbouring coasts. An im- 
mense wave swept over the shores of the neigh- 
bouring islands, occasioning a loss of life esti- 
mated at 30,000. To the north two new islands 
appeared where prior to the eruption there had 
Ixx'n from 30 to 40 fathoms of w'ater. The sound 
of the explosions was heard over a vast area, 
as far away as Rodriguez (nearly 21000 miles) and 
C<;ylon (2058 miles). Some of the dust causcsl 
by the explosions earne into the higher layers of 
the atmosphere, and, being difTused over a large 
portion of the earth's surface, gave rise to l>euu- 
tiful sunsets for many weeks afterw'ards. 

Krasnoiarsk' (the Town on the Red Cliff), 
a town in Siberia, capital of the government of 
Venisseisk, at the junction of tlic Ycnissei and 
Katchu. Manufactures of leather arc carried on, 
and there arc also some gold-washings in the 
neighbourhood. The town is on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, and was captured by the 
Japanese in 1018. Pop. 87,500. 

Krasnovodsk', a Russian seaport on the 
eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, capital of the 
Transcaspian province, on a bay of the some 
name. It is the starting-point bf the railway to 
Merv, Samarkand, Ac. Pop. 7775. 

Krefeld (krfl'felt), or Crefeld, a town in 
Rhenish Prussia, in the government of DOssel- ’ 
dorf. It js the principal locality in Prussia for 
the manidacture of silks, velvets, and mixed 
silk goods. There are also manufactories of 
woollen, linen, and cotton cloth, wax-cloth, 
hosiery, soap^ candles, paper, leather, chemical 
products, and tobacco. Pop. (1010), 124,825. 
Krems, a town of Lower Austria, bt the con- 
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fluence of the Krems and Danube, in a fertile 
wine-growing district. It is separated fh>in the 
town of Stein by the suppressed Capuchin monas- 
tery of Una. Pop. 14,984. 

Krem^sier, a town of Czecho-Slovokia, in 
Moravia, on the March. It contains a palace of 
Uia Prince-Bishop of OlniQtz and a library of 
25,000 volumes. Pop. 10,528. 

Kreutzer, or Kreuzer (kroit's^r), an old Ger- 
man and Austrian coin. The Gernyin kreuzer 
was equal to the sixtieth part of the gulden or 
(lorin, or about a third of a |Mmiiy. The Austrian 
coin bearing this name was the hundredth part 
of a florin, or equivalent to one-flfth of an English 
«pcnny. 

Kreuznach (kroits'n&A), a town in Rhenish 
Prussia, district of Cobicntz, on the Nahe, 21 
• miles south-west of Mayence. There are valu- 
able mineral springs containing bromine and 
iodine, which arc much resorted to for their 
curative properties in scrofulous and other com- 
plaints. Murble-iMtlishing, wine-growing, and the 
manufacture of leather arc among the chief 
industries. Pop. 29,000. 

Kriegapiel (krc/i'H()£I; War-game), a game of 
German origin, plnycnl with maps on a large 
scale, and cxilourcd metal blocks, on the same 
scale os the map, representing bodies of trrwps 
of various stitmgth (brigades of infantry, regi- 
ments of cavalry, licsidcs artillery, engineers, 
and administrative troops). The players are 
usually two on each side, and the game forms 
an exact miniature of tactical operations. It is 
played by alternate moves. Ka(*li move repre- 
sents the lapse of two minutes, and rules arc 
given to determine the distance that each branch 
of the service may move over in that time. 
When two bodies of men on opposite sides <*01116 
into CH)ntact, the weaker in numbers and ]>o8ition 
is held to be defeated; but when they arc e(|ual 
in these respects, victory is detennined to one 
side or the other by the use of a die. The gamo 
was a favourite one in the Germany army. 

Krishna, in Hindu mythology, the eighth 
avatar of Vishnu and the most popular deity 
in the Hindu pantheon. The identity of Vishnu 
(q.v.) and Krishna is generally acknowledged in 
the Mahabharata (q.v.), Ihtrivamaa, and the 
Purdnas, the sources of his life and deeds. As 
Krishna, Vishnu is worshipped by, millions of 
Hindus. He was ostensibly the son of Vasu- 
deva and Devoid of the royal family of the Bhoja 
reigning at Mathura. The reigning prince at the 
time of his birth was Kansa, who, to prevent the 
fhlfllment of a prophecy, sought to destroy the 
young child, but his parents, assisted by divine 
power, succeeded in baffling all his efforts. 
Every year of his life furnishes the subject of 
some legencL his story showing a remarkable 
resemblance to those of the Greek Heracles and 


Apollo. After a series of adventures, he dew 
Kansa, mounted the throne, and was at last 
killed by the arrow of a hunter shooting un- 
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awarcH in a thicket. CT. \V. J. WIkins, 
Hindu Mythology. 

Krish'naiiiar, a town of India, Nadiya dis- 
trict, Bimgal, oil the left b.o*!' of the Jalangi 
River. It hoN a college ufliliaicd to iti<* ('ahnittu 
ITnivcmity, a (*oUegiatf; Ncbcsd, 11 considcniblc 
trade, aiifi manufacttircH of cudouml clay figures. 
P<ip. 28,.'MK1. 

Kronen berg, a PnisNhin tonn, in the Rhine 
provbicc, 4 miles south f»f KllicrfckI, with iron- 
maiii f.ictori^*s. Pop. 12,800. 

Kroo, or Kru, a luilivc riuxr, West Africa. 
Noted as l>oai biiildcrH and hardy sailors. They 
arc much employcfl for rough work on v<*Hse1s 
trading on the l«ilK*ria cmist. Their territory 
extends uUmt 70 miles along the coast; they 
arc (I strong, brawny race, and ver)' industrious. 

Kropotkin, Prlncr Peter Alexeiviteli, Russian 
geographer, author, and revolutionary, Ixirii at 
Mcjscow 1842, died Hth Feb., 1021. The scion of 
a |K>werful and ancient family, he was desiinM 
for the aniiy, and entered the Corps of Pages, at 
St. Petersburg (Petrograd), in his flfUtenih year. 
In 1802, his education Mng complete, he clcrdc^l 
to join a Silicriati Cossack regiment, and fllh'fl 
aide-de-camp and attach^ jxHfU successively at 
Chita and I rkutsk . He carried out a geogra|>hical 
survey in Siberia, went up the Sungari into 
Manchuria, and travelled extensively in Finland. 
Entering the University of St. Petersburg in 
1867, he speedily developed revolutionary sym- 
pathies and joined the Petersburg revolutionary 
party and (1872) the Internatioiial Society in 
Switzerland. He spread the cult of nihilism in 
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HiuMiiu 1(> Huch an extent that he was arrested 
unci iiiiprimined in the fortress of Peter and 
Paul (1874), from whieh he escaped (1878), and 
preached his doctrine ihroiif^hoiit .Switzerland, 
hhiffland, and Franec until his arrest and sen- 
tence of five years’ iinpriHoiimeiit at Lyons in 
1888. Aj|[itution eventually seeuretl his release, 
and he settled in Tendon, but returned to Russia 
(under Bolshevik domination) in 1917 and died 
at Moscow. An anarchist and preacher of revolu- 
tion, lie reconciled his principles with those of an 
active and compassionate Christianity; he was 
a vif(oroiiH opfHmcnt, with both pen and spc'eeh, 
of coercion or violence, and the Meal government 
was re|’)rc‘scnicd by him os a fedcTiition of small 
c'ominunitic'K wherein the individual would have 
an nnrestrietc'd Held for the exercise of his own 
initiative. llis works include: Memoirs of a 
Hevolnlionisi'y Fields, FactoTies, and Workshops; 
(hoffraphif of Asia; Hussion Literature; The 
Contpiest of iiread; and The (heat French lievolu^ 
tion. — Cf. V. Robinson, Comrade Kropotkin. 

Kruger (kni'g^'r), Stephanus Johannes Pauliis, 
President the South African Rcpulilie (Trans- 
vaal), was iKirn in Cape Colony in 1825, died in 
.Switzerland 118)4. lie migrated in the * great 
trek’ of the Boers in 18.87, and settled in the 
Transvaal, where he became prominent in mili- 
tary and civil affuini. He was President fro^i 
18811 till the annexation in 1000. 

Krupp, Gc'rrnan fnmily, famous os founders 
and directors of the Knipp works at Kssen. 
Friedrich Krupp, l)om 1787, died 182(1, was a 
native of FiSsen, and was employed in one of the 
steelworks there. He experimented in the pro- 
duction of cast steel, and, in partnerKlup with 
another man, he started a small forge (1812), 
which, however, did not iiu*et with Itie instant 
success they hud expected. At the death of 
Friedrich Krupp the forge employed about a 
huiidrcil hands, and w'us left almost entirely 
under the control of Frau Krupp, his widow, and 
her fourtccn-yeur-old son, Alfred, under whom 
the business gradually dcvelo|a*d until, in 1847, 
a three-pounder muzzle-loading gun, made of 
east Bt.et*l, was produced. From that time Krupp 
marched triiimpliantly from one siieecss to 
another, eventually exhibiting in liondon (1851), 
at tiie (wreat Exhibition thens n cfiat-stecl ingot, 
soiid and flawless, weighing upwards of 2 tons. 
This exhibit pructkuilly revoliiUonized the indus- 
trial world; tlie Reasemer-steel process, slcaiu- 
hnmmer, and weldless steel tyros for vehicles 
were i)erfcetc«i and adopted. Steel guns began 
to be made by Krupp in quantity, and when 
Alfred died in 1887, his son, Friedrich Alfl^ 
Krupp, Ix^gan to acquire iron- and coal-mines 
to ensure a steady supply of tlicse articles for 
ilie use of the ever-expanding steelworks. By 
him alsi> was the Ananoial aspect reviewed and 


adjusted, and when he died (1902), his daughter, 
Bertha, turned the busiricMH over to a company 
under the directorship^ of Dr. Gustav von Bohlen 
iind Tlalbach, w'hoin she married in 1900, "and 
who assuined the title of Krupp von Bohlen iind 
Hal bach. 

In 1912, at the time of the centenary, Krup^ 
controlled over 500 mines and quarries, and had 
factories at Annen, Rheinhausen, and elsewhere, 
besides the^ gigantic steelworks at Kssen, w'hcrc 
a staff of 70,000 men and women were employed. 
They also controlled the famous Germania 
Shipbuilding Yards at Kiel-Tugel, and supplied 
armour-plate, guns, and shells to half the nations 
of the w'orld. During the Kiirof)ean War Essen 
was a vital, vulnerable spot in the German ar- 
mour, for upon Krupp’s 120,000 workers de- 
})ended almost entirely the artillery and general , 
im^ehanieal eOieieney of the I'nissian army. On ' 
the collapse of the Gernuins in 1018 the works 
were reorganized, and now iiuinufaeture engines, 
cars, and machine-tools. See Industrial I ’illages; 
Essen. 

Kahat'riyas, the second or military efwte in 
the social system of the Rrahmuiiieul Hindus, 
the Brahmans lieing the first and the Vaisyas and 
Sudros the third and fourth. The natural duties 
of the Kshatriyas are bravery, generosity, recti- 
tude, and noble conduct generally. 

Kuban, a republic of Ciscaucasia, which pro- 
claimed its independence (1918) apart from 
association with Bolshevik Russia, and which 
was for some time in touch with Koltchak (q.v.). 
The odimnistrative town is Kkaterinodar, and 
the republic has a total area of :i0,5()0 sq. miles, 
prodiux's petroleum, coal, and silver, and has a 
trade in cereals, timber, arul salt. The Kuban 
River, rising in Mount Kllnirz and truxeiiiing the 
republic, is the flypanis of ancient Circ 1 
history. 

Kubelik, Jan, Bohemian vioh.ust, born near 
Prague 1880, of farmer parents; he apjwarcd in 
public as a violinist when only eight y^ars old. 
In 19(M) he visiteil I^indon, and toured America 
in 1902 and 1903, being hailed ever^^here us riie 
leading violinist of his day, 

KOblai (kd'bia) Khan, Mongol emperor, 
founder of the twentieth Chinese dyr.a^ty, that 
of the Mongols or Yuen, boni 1210, di.*d 1294. 
In 1259 he succeeded his brotAer us Grand Kh:iti 
of the Mongols, and in 1200 he conquered the 
whole of Northern China, driving out the Tartar 
or Kin dynasty, afterwards bringing .Southern- 
China under his domination also. KAblai thus 
became sole ruler of an empire extending over 
a large part of Asia, as well as over those |)arU 
of Europe that had belonged to the dominions 
of Genghis Khan. Marco Polo, who I' *Hi at the 
(Xkiirt of this prince, describes the B|,. idour of 
his court and entertainments, his hvenues, liis 
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extraordinary paper currency, ahd his elaborate 
system of posts. Coleridge wrote a well-known 
fragmentary poem entitled Ktdbia Khan, 

Kuching (ku-ching'), the capital of Sarawtik, 
on the Hivcr Sarawak, Borneo; contains the 
residence of the Rajali, and has a KuroiK^aii 
.cpiarter. a wireless station, and carries on a 
considerable trade. Pop. about 80,(100. 

Kuen Lun, or Kun-Lun, a mountain range of 
Central Asia, stretching over a space of aliout 
1.000 miles, and forming in its whole length the 
north frontier of Tibet, as the Himdlaya ilocs 
that of the south. Several of its peaks reach an 
altitude of over 21,000 feet, and the numerous 
branches stretching towards the Indus form 
valleys dow*n which immense glacncrs descend. 

Kuka, or Kukawa, a town in Western Africa, 
formerly the capital of Bornu, west of Lake Tchad, 
and in tiic Bornu province of Northern Nigeria. 
Pop. estiniated at 00,000. 

Ku-Klux-Klan, originally a secret society 
op|K)sed to the measures introdiiecMl by the 
l-ruttHl Statens, pertaining to reconstruction and 
the abolition of negro slavery, after the Civil 
War of 1801-4. Formed in 1805 as a young 
white men’s club at Pulaski, Tennessee, it devel- 
oped into an all-.Anierica organization, having 
ns its primary object the suppression of the 
negro in the l.'nited States. General Nathan B. 
Forrest, quondam Confederate cavalry leader, 
was its supreme (Stand Wizard, who controlled 
the KJan’s Invisible Empire, embracing the entire 
Sc'uthem States. Each state represenU^d a Realm, 
each county was a titular Province, and smaller 
groups and units all had their individual titles, 
lus had also the Klnn oillcerH, known variously 
Grand Dragons^ (Stand Cyclops, or (Stand Titans 
.\riording to rank, and the ordinary mcnil>ers. 
'-lio weu* simply ghouls, 

in 187 j the Ku-Klux-Klan and all similar 
orgfiiih'.utioiis were suppressed by an enforce- 
ment Act known as the Ku-Klux Act or Foree 
lilll. ilowTver, os the blacks liegiin to Hssert 
ttu'fosclvcM in the South during 101 5, and the 
T : ited States then and sulMcqut’ntly formed a 
Imilaruragc for all the dungcTOiis spies and 
criminals of w’ar- wreck e<l EurojK;, the Klun was 
ns’ived with Colonel W. Josc'ph Simmons, of 
Atlaidii, prf>feKsor of history in Lanier University, 
as «tH Imperial \Vizard, 

Although a secret society, the Ku-Klux-Klan 
is ofheiaP ‘ advertised, and all efforU to prolx; its 
‘mysteries have failed hitherto. In 1020 a Con- 
gressional inquiry was held, but collapsed com- 
pletely when an investigation was demanded of 
iCIl secret societies, particularly the Knights tjf 
Columbus and the Freemasons, 

Kulja, a town and district of China, P^t 
Turkestan, on the Hi Kiver, an Important 
caravan ceiftre. The district was taken posses- 
VOL. VIL 
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sion of by the Russians in 1871, but retroceded 
to China in 1881. Pop. 12,500. 

Kulm (k\|lm). — 1. A town of Poland, formerly 
in West Prussia, on the Vistula. It has inumi- 
factures of wcMilIen cloth, and a tnule in outtic. 
Pop. 11,000. — 2. A village in Czeeho-Slovakin, 
Bohemia, where, on the 29th and 80th Aug., 
1818, a great battle was fought, in which the 
Allies (Austrians, Prussians, and Russians) totally 
destroyed a French army of 10,000 men under 
Vandainnic, 

Kulturkampf, a word first iisM by Pmfessor 
Rudolf Virc'how, and applied to the |Kilitirul 
struggle bclwcH^n the (k'rman (h>vcrnment and 
the Catholic Church. It started in 1870, imme- 
diately after the cremation of the new (icrman 
Empire, with Protestant Prussia as the leading 
state, and lasted for flftc^m years. The Catholic 
<%)iintrics of the Cwcrman Union, such as Ravaria, 
Baden, and the Rhine pmvinces, were alarmed 
and afraid of religious persecution on the part 
of J^rotf^tant Prussia, and the new {Kditicul 
party, culled the Ceiitrt*, with a view to pn>tcc?t- 
ing and sufegiiartling Cutliolie inU*restH, was 
organized. The h(»siility, however, against the 
influence of the ('hiirch of Home gradually 
increased, and reached its climax wlu'ti the 
Vatican proclaimed the flogma of Papal infalli- 
bility. Many (;errnan Ca1bi>!ies, and ej4|K^ciall.v 
the eminent theologian l>(>Uingcr, tt'fuscd to 
acknowledge the new dogma, imd were consi*- 
quently excommunicated. I'hcy appealed to the 
Government, and Bismarck decided to avail 
himself of the opportunity to weaken the iiiftii- 
ence of the Homan Chiireli. Betwcf'ii 1878 and 
18*5 the famous May laws, enacted by the Pnis- 
si;ii Iviincltag, gave the State sufKiriorily over 
the Church, and jsiwer over the edueati(»ii ut 
the Catholic clergy. In 1875, when civil mar- 
riages were made eoriipulHory, the s( niggle Im*- 
ciiiiie more ac-iitc, unci the opt>oHiiion of the 
Catholics more pnaioiineed, the infliieriec of the 
(Vntre increased, and the party beeaiiic iiicirc 
<^)iiMolidatcd. Bisman'k had now to dead with 
a powerful opimsition in thc^ Rciehstag, and 
although he liad prc'vioiisly deelarc*d that, he 
w'oiild ** never go to Canossa ”, he c»penecl iiegothi- 
tioiis with th#‘ new Pope*, Leo XI 11, and the 
majority of the laws of an ariti-elerieul luitiire 
were r«^pea]ed. 

Kuni. or Koom, a town of Persia, 80 mil(;s 
8,w. of Teheran; fnrmcriy a phic*c of great rnng- 
nifUx*noc, but dcHtroyi*d by the Afghans in 1722. 
Pop. about 20.(MK). 

Kumamo'to, a Japanc*fic garrison town, on 
the Island of Kyushu, near Nagasaki. It iiad 
a famous e.'i>tle whic*h was burnt down during 
the Kagisthima Hct>ellion in 1877. Pop, 78,018. 

Kuma'on, or Kuma'un, a division of British 
India, United Provinces, in the Himalaya; urea, 

176 
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18,725 Hq. tnilofi; pop. 1,828,700. Although 
tnoiinluifioiiH, it hiui iiIho u Ntrij) of lower ground 
or tnmi. 11 cciiiHi.stK of three districts — Gurhwal, 
Naiiii-Tiil, and Alriiorii. The cu]>itul is Ahnora, 
and there are two hill stations, Naini-Tal and 
HanikiK't. There arc extciiRive and valuable 
tea plantations, and the forests yield valuable 
timber. 

Kuma'si. See Coomasaie* 

Kum Kale, a former Turkish fortress on the 
south shore of the Dardanelles. In April, 1015, 
ttie town was oe<‘upicd by the French, for the 
purpose of covering the British landing in 
(hiliipoli. 

Kumquat, a very small variety of orange tree 
{CUrus japmira) growing not aliovc G feet high, 
and whose fruit, of the size of a large gooseberry, 
is <leliei(uiR and refreshing. It is a native of 
Clhina and .lupan, but has been introduced into 
Australia. In China it is preserved with sugar 
in jars, and forms an important cx|)ort. 

Kunduz, a state, town, and river of Afghani- 
stan. The river rises in the Hindu Kiisli and 
flows into the Amu Daria. The state hiis a pop. 
of about 

Ku'neradorf, a village in Prussia, in the pro- 
vince of Hrand<‘nburg, near Frankfort-on-the- 
(hler, the secne of the defeat of Frederick the 
(ireat by the coinbiiiod ilussian and Austrian 
forces Pith Aug., 1759 (Seven Years’ War), 

Kungur, a town of Uiissia, in the government 
of Penn. Here are the famous eaverns of the 
l^duuiya Gora (ice-mountain), on the banks of 
the Iren. Pop. 14,0(10. 

Kunigun'd^, Saint, daughter of Siegfried of 
Luxemburg, married Henry of Bavaria, after- 
wards Henry 11 of Germany. Accused of adul- 
ter>% she is said to have vindicated herself by 
walking over rc'd-hot ploiighsliarcs barefooted. 
After the death of her husband, in 1024, she 
entered the convent of Kaufungen, which she 
hud founded, and died os a nun in 1037. She 
w as canonized in 12(H) by Innocent HI, her feast 
bedng 8rd Marc^h. 

Kur, or Kura (ancient Gyrus or KOros), a 
river of ISeorgia- Azerbaijan, rises in the moun- 
tains west of Kars, and falls into tlio Caspian 
Sea, below Baku, after a eoiirsc of 750 miles. 

Kurdistan (kur-di-sthiP; * Land of the 
Kurds ’), a region south of Armenia, in West 
Asia, and extending from the Euphrates to Lake 
I'rmia, and from Lake Van to Mesopotamia, 
'file eastern part of Kurdistan fonns the Persian 
provinecs of Ardilun and Kermanshuh, and the 
remainder is in Turkey, where, before the Euro- 
pean War, it formed the principal part <if the 
pashalie of Van, and a considerable part of that 
of Bagdad. In 1920 tlie abortive Treaty of 
Sevres conferred autonomy upon Kurdistan. 

It is mountainous, containing* (considerable 


forests of oak and other hard timber, and also 
numerouo pastures, on which homed cattle, 
sheep, and finc-haired goats are reared, and in 
the valleys many fertile districts yielding ricc% 
cotton, flax, fruits, and gall-nuts. It is drained 
by the Tigris and the Kuplirates and their tribu- 
taries. The Kurds, to whom the territory owes^ 
its name, arc not confined within its limits, but 
arc found in considerable nunil>ers eastward in 
Khorasan and over the hilly region of Mesopo- 
tamia, as far west as Aleppo and the Taurus. 
Tiiey are a stout, dark race, w'ell formed, with 
dark hair, small eyes, wide mouth, and a fierce 
look. On tlicir own mountains tlicy live as 
shepherds, cultivators of the soil, and bandits, 
some being nomadic and others sedentary and 
pastoral. Their language is a dialect of Persian, 
now much mixed with Arabic and Syriac; their 
religion Sunnite Mahommedanisni. Their nuni- 
l>cr8 have Ix^n estimated at 2,800,000. — BiULio- 
GRAPUYi F. Millingen, Wild Life Among the 
Koords; H. F. B. I^yncli, Armetna; E. B. Soarie, 
To Kurdistan in Disguise, 

Kurla Murla Islands, a five-island group 
close to the south coast of Arabia. They wore 
(*cdcd to Britain by the Imam of Muscat (1854), 
and are in the dependency of .Aden. There are 
large guano deposits, hut the islands are of more 
im)>ortancc as a landing-place of the Red Sea 
cable. Area, 28 sq. miles (approximately). 

Kurile Islands, or ChishlnriB, a (;hain of 
thirty-two Japanese islands, North Pacific, ex- 
tending in a northerly direction from Japan to 
Kamchatka; hrea, al>out G2(K) sq. miles. The 
islands are of volcanic origin, and form part of 
the ‘ Pacific ring of fire ’. Pop. about 5000. 

Kuro'ki, Tamesada, Count, Japanese general, 
was born in 184-1 at Saga, in the Island of Kyu- 
shu. In 1871 he w'ns appointed captain in the 
imperial army, and in 1878 promoted to the rank 
of colonel. In the Chino- Japanese War he was 
present as commander at the taking of Wei- 
hai-wei (1895), and at the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War he w^as member of the Imperial 
Council of War and commander of the First 
Aniiy. His exploits in Manchuria proved him 
one of Japan’s greatest generals. He was 
created a count in 1905. He died in 1 928. 

Kuropat'kin, Alexei Nikolaievitsh, Russian 
general, was born in 1848, dfed in 1925. He 
entered the army, passed with distinction through 
the military schools, and was attached to the 
general staff in 1874. From 1874 to 188 1 he 
serv^ed at .various times in Algeria, Turkestan, 
Bulgaria, and Middle Asia. In 1898 he became 
Minister of War, In 1901 general of infantry. At 
the outbreak of the war with Japan (1904) he 
was appointed oommander-in-chlef in Manchuria. 
Here he met with oontlnuoiis reverses, and in 
March, 1905, was compelled to flee trdm Mukden, 
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when he resigned his eotnmand. He commande<l 
the Russian arniies on the Northern front during 
the Ktiropeaii War, and in 1916 w'lis iip|M>inted 
Governor of Turkestan. He wrolo The Russian 
Army and the Japanese Wat, 

Kuro Shio (dap., bhiek talc), or Japan Our- 
X^nt, the Gulf Stream of the l*aeiti(*, Hows past 
Ponnosa, Japan, the Kuriles, the Aleutian 
Islands, and thence bends southwards to Cali- 
fornia, It is much inferior to tha Gulf Stream 
both in volume and in temperature. 

Kurrachee (ko-rii'che), or Karachi, the third 
seaport of India after Calcutta and Bombay, on 
the eoiust of Sind, Bombay Presidency, at the 
western angle of the Indus delta, situated on a 
large ami commodious inlet, forming a good 
harbour, safe in all winds, and out of the track 
of cyclf»iM*s. The town, which is fairly healthy, 
eumc into British (K)ssession in 1842, and contains 
the Napier Barracks and the Dayaram Jethmul 
Arts College. A railway runs from Kurrachee 
to Lahore, &c,, and is connected with the lUtj- 
putiina railway system. Pop. 1.51, IKK). 

Kursk (kprsk), n government of Southern 
Russia; area, 17,987 sq. miles. The eliniate is 
mild and dry. Po[i. 8,22(1,200. — Kursk, the chief 
town, on the Tuskora near its junction with the 
Sein, forms a railway junction from ft’oscow, 
Kiev, and Kharkov. There arc two C 4 ithedrals 
and a iiionastcry. Pop. 89,8(K). 

Kiistendjl (kOs-tcmCji), or Gonstantza, a 
Roumanian Blacdc Sea port exporting petroleum 
arid timber. Pop. 20,028. 

Kiiatenland (ki'w'ten-lAnt; ‘ C^ust-land ’). for- 
merly, before the Treaty of St. Germain (10th 
Sept., 1919), an administrative division of the 
Austrian Kmpire, at the head of the Adriatic, 
consisting of the county of G(.rz and Gradiska 
and the inargraviatc of Istria with the town of 
Trieste. 

Kiistrin (kus'trin), or Ciistrin, a town of 
(xcrmany, in the Prussian province of Brandcfi- 
biirg, on the Oiler, at the confluence of the 
W'lrtha It contains a castle in which Frederick 
Cue Great, when Crowm ^*rinec, was confined by 
his rather, Frederick William I, in 17JK), ond has 
manufactures of machinery, and brass and copper 
V Pop. 17,600. 

utais (kn-t&'is; ancient Kotatlsion), a town 
i the Republic of Georgia, cast ,of the Block 
.^e4i, on the railway between Poti and Baku, vio 
Tiflfs. Pop. 32,492. 

Kuta'ya, or Kutaiah (ancient Cotyoeum), 
a town in Asia Minor, north-cast of Smyrna, on 
the line between Constantinople and Konia. It 
is the centre of the Turkey carpet manufacturing 
district, and the terminus of a branch of the 
Bagdad railway. Kstimated pop. 80,000. 

Kut-el-Amara, a small town of Mesopotamia, 
on the Tigris, a ^•oaling-stat^on for the Bosra- 


Bagdad river steamers). The town is famous 
ns the scene of the gallant defence of General 
Townshcrid after the rtdraat from C'tcsiphoii. 
See Kuropenn llVir. 

Kutii'sov, Mikhail fatrioiiovitsh, I'riiicc of 
SinoleiiNk, llussiaii Ih^ld'iiiarslml, iMirii in 1745, 
dicii 1818. He served against the Poh*s and the 
Turks, and became licutonant-gencrul in 1789. 
He was successively Ambassador at (Constanti- 
nople and Berlin, and in 1805 took command of 
the 1st ('orps of the Bussiaii army against the 
Fnmeh. Ih* defeated Marshal Mortier at Dflren- 
stein, and cmumandcHi under the Kmperor 
Alexander at Austerlit/.. In 1812 he was in an 
indecisive action at Boradino, relreatiHl, and 
forced Napoleon to retreat from Moscow, For 
his victories over Ney and Davoust near Smo- 
lensk he rc'eeivi'd the title of Prince of Smolensk. 

* Kuvc'ra, in Hindu mythology, the gtai of 
wealth. He residt^s in the splendid palace of 
Alaka, on Mount Meru. 

Kuyp (koip), or (^uyp, Albert, Dutch painter, 
born at Donlrecht 1995, dicfl 1991. He HtudiiMl 
under his father, Jacob (ierrits/ Kiiyj), a painter 
of some fame, and was much influenced by .fan 
van Goyen. He painted w'ith great success land- 
scapes, cattle, river secnes, portraits, and picture's 
of still life. Kuyp particularly excelled in his 
treatment of veiled sunligb* and the golden 
glow of late ttncrn(»on and > ‘iiing. He is ut his 
best in landscape. His most important work is 
in Knglaiid, and is well rejiresenU'd in the National 
Gallery and Wallace Collection. 

Kwangai, u pravince of Southern China. It 
is mountainous, and is watered by the numerous 
bi.'iiehcsof the Sikiang ami Kweikiaug. RicH', is 
gro n, and gold, silver, and mercury are mined. 
Arc'i. 77,200 sq. rnilc's; pop. about .5,42.5,000. 

Kwangtung, the most southerly ('oastul pro- 
vince of China. The northern part is moun- 
laiiiouH, but the southern ri'gion is very fertile 
and rich minerully. It inclmlcs Hainan, Hong- 
kong (Brit.), and Kwangchow (Fr.). 'J'he capital 
isl'anton. Area, 99,970 sc|. miles; pop. 28,7(M>,0(M). 

Kwantung, the southern ])urt of the J Juotung 
Peninsula, Manchuria. It is part of the territory 
leased to Russia in 1898, transfcrnMl to Japan in 
1905, and leased to Japan in 1915. It includes 
Port Arthur and Dairen. Wheat, iruiixe, beans, 
rice, hemp, and tr>bacco are prcMtuecd, and salt 
is manufactured, Dairen bus an excellent har- 
bour. Area, .588 srp miles; i)Op, (N)7,.549 (101,795 
Japanese). 

Kweichow, a province of Soutli-Wcst C'hina. 
It is called the Switzerland of China, as alxiut 
seven-tenths of the province; is iiMiuntainous. 
It produces rice, fjobocco, and timber, and lias 
mines of copper, iron, leiul, and mercury. Area, 
67,160 sq. miles; pop. 0,29.5,000, 

Kyd, Thomas, English Elizabethan dramatist. 



KYRLE 

Ixirn died 1504, ivas the son of a I^ondon 
Hcrivcfier, and wuh educated at tlic Mercliant 
Taylors Sc'liool. Tic published the Spanish 
Traficdy, wlii(*li bf‘(*aiiic fHipular in both ITollaiid 
and (ieniiaiiy, and probably wrote the pre- 
Shakespcarcaii play of Hamlet, 11c trflhslated 
(iariiicr’s Ct/rnelia, was imprisoned by the Star 
(!haiiib<‘r (1500), put to the torture in Dridewcll 
for HiMlition and lieresy, and on his release fell 
into a state of abject |K)verty, which eontiniu'il 
till his death. Kyd's works were collected by 
i'rofesNor K. S. Hoas in HM)1. 

Kyrio (kCrl), John, philantliropist, surnarned 
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by Pope the Man of Ross, born in Gloucester- 
shire 1007, dk^d at Koss, Hereford, in 1724. His 
name is perjarluated in Pojk*'s Third Moral 
Epistle (17;)2). Kyrle spent liis life in building 
churches and distributing alms. 

Kyrle Society, a British philanthrr»pic asso- 
ciation, the members of w'hich lielong to tho 
well-to-do classes, and the object of which is 
to better the conditions of life for the poorc*r 
c'laKSCH by laying out parks and eneouraging 
gardening and house decoration. It was founded 
in 1877, and was named iifter .John Kyrle. 
There are bramdies in most large towns. 
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L, the twelfth letter of the English alphaliet, 
.H usually dcnoijiinated a seini-vowcl or a liquid.'* 
L has only one sound in English. The nearest 
ally of I is r, the ]»ronuncintion of which differs 
from that of I only in being accompanied by a 
vibration of the tip of the tongue. There is no 
letter, accordingly, with which I is more frequently 
inierehaiigetl, instances of the change of / into 
r and of r into I being b<ith very iH>niinoii in 
various languages. In fact in the history of the 
Indo-Kuropean alphnlK^t I is considered to be a 
later niodiiication of r. 

Laaland (lorihn), or Lolland, an island in 
the Baltic, ladoriging to Denmark; greatest length, 
south-east to north-wTst, 80 miles; breadth, vary- 
ing from II miles to 17 miles; area, 402 sq. miles. 
The siirfa(*e is everywhere flat, and the soil is 
very fertile, yielding good crops and excellent 
timber. The capital is Alarilm, and the seaport 
Nakskov, with wiiieh it is iHinnected by rail. 
Pop. of the island, 71,280. 

Laar, or l»aer (lAr), Pieter van, called II 
liamlHfccio, Dutch painter, liorn in 1.582, died 
at Haarlem in 1042. He lived for a long time 
at Rome, and returned to Holland alxiiit 1081). 
He generally painted lively scenes from peasant 
life, fairs, children's games, hunting scenes 
(whence his nickname comes), and landscapes, 
lie is represented in the galleries of Amsterdam, 
Dresilen, Florence, Munich, Vienna, and in the 
Louvre. Three of his paintings are at Hampton 
i\mrt . 

Lab'arum, the imperial standard adopted by 
i'onstantinc the Great after his inirHCulous vision 
of the emss and conversion to Christianity, 
fliffercntly descTibed and figured, but generally 
representetl tvt a pt)ie having a cross-bar with the 
banner deitending firom it and bearing the Greek 
letters XP (that is, Chr), conjoined so as to form 
i\ monogram of the name of Christ. 

La Bass^e, a towrn of France (Nord), manu- 
facturing and mining centre. Early in the Euro- 
pean War La Boss^^c was the hrtene of much 


desfierate hand-to-hand fighting, and was cap- 
tured by the Gennans on 22nd Oet., 1014. 
Buttered by the heavy artillery of friends and 
foes alike, little w'as left of the tuw'ii wh(‘ii hos- 
tilities ceased, and it was adopted by Preston, 
England, under the scheme wbereby British 
towns assisted linaiieially in rebuilding and 
repopuluting the devastated urea. 

Labia'ts, the mint tribe, a very im|K)rtunt 
and extensive natural order of dicotyledons, w ith 
a guniopctalouB corolla presenting a prominent 
iipi>er and lower lip, and a four-lobed ovary, 
changing to four seed-like monospermous fniit 
nutlets. This onler contains about 2800 species, 
mostly herbs, undersbriibs, or shrubs w'ith 
opp<»site or whorled leaves, usually square stems, 
and a thyrsoid or w’horled inlloresecnee. They 
arc sprt^ad throughout the world, and abound in 
all teiiq^crate latitudes. Many arc valued fur 
their fragrance, as lavender and thyme; others 
for their stimulating qualities, as mint and pepper- 
mint; others as aroinaties, os savory, basil, and 
marjoram; several arc iise«l as febrifuges. Betony, • 
ground ivy, horchound, and others possess bitter 
tonic qualities. 

Labiche (lii-b^h), Eugene, French dramatist, 
lK)m in Paris 5th May, 1815, died in 1888 In 
collaboration with other authors he brought out 
upw'urds of a hundred plays, many of them very 
Bucecssful. They are mostly distinguished by 
extravagant plots, and arc full of droll situations. 
In 1880 he was elected to the Aqideniy. Among 
his well-known plays arc: Le Voyage de M, Perri- 
chon. La Poudre aux yeux, Les Petits Oiseaux, 
and La Cagnotie, One of his plays, Vn Chapeau 
de paiUe iTItalie, was adapted and turned into 
an operetta by W. S. Gilbert, the music for 
it being written by George Groesmith. It woa 
first called The Wedding March, and rechristened* 
Haste to the Wedding, 

LaliiiiRi (Lat., *a lip*), in zoology, a term 
applied to the lower lip of insects,, the upper 
being called the lahrum. It is made up of a 
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pair of Jaws more or less completely fused to- 
gether. 

Lablache (l&-blAsh)« Luigi, celebrated basso 
singer, bom in Naples 1794, died there 1858. He 
was educated in the Conserx^atoire at Naples, and 
in 1817 obtained great success os Dandini in 
.^Rossini’s Cenercntola, lie first visited Britain 
in 1834, and became very popular. Ilis lK\st 
character was Bartolo in 11 Barbiere. lie was 
not only a magnifiiTcnt singer but a first-class 
actor. 

Lab'omtory (literally a workshop), a room 
or building designed for investigation and cxix^ri- 
ment in chemistry, physics, engineering, biology, 
&c. It may be for special research and anulyst^s, 
or for general w’ork. To the former class belong 
the laljoratories which arc atta(‘hcd to dye-works, 
colour - works, chemical, and similar w'orks. 
Laboratories are also attached to mining and 
metallurgical schools, to mints, to arsenals, ^c. 
In 1825 Liebig founded the first iin|M)rtant 
chemical laboratory at Giessen, and in 1845 
l^ird Kelvin established the physical laljoratory 
at the University of Glasgow. Cither institutions 
of the kind are the Cavendish Lulxiratory at 
(lumbridge (opened in 1874), the National Phy- 
sical Laboratory at 'Feddington (lfM)2), and the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

Labouch^re (lab'^i-shar), Henry, English poli- 
tician and jouniulist, iKirn 1831, died at Florence 
in 1912. Educated at Eton, he was in the 
diplomatic st^rvicc from 1854 to 1804; lx*<'anie 
Radical mcinbcr of Parliaiiicnt for Windsor 
(1805-0), Middlesex (1807-8), and Northampton 
(188f>-1905). Ill 1877 he started Truth, a weekly 
paper, which has become famous for its fearless 
criticism and acute censorship of public niatU*rs, 
and especially for its cxfiostirc of frauds and 
swindles. 

Laboulbeniales, a fandly of Ascornycctous 
Fungi, very peculiar liolh in structure and in 
their mode of life. All arc minute plants growl- 
ing attached to the bodies of beetles and other 
insects, but apparently doing no damage to their 
hosts. Although they have typical asci, their 
mode of reproduction is otherwise very like that 
of Red Algic, a fact strongly suggestive of a real 
arflnity lietwcen that group and the Ascomycctcs. 

Labour, Ministry of, a department of 
Government set up by the New Ministries and 
Secretaries Act, 1910, to take over the powers 
and duties of the Board of Trade in regard to 
Industrial Conciliation, Lalxiur Exchanges, I'radc 
Boards (see Labour Ijegislaiion), and Unem- 
ployment Insurance. The Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade, w'hich xxillected and pub- 
lished statistics and information in regard to 
labour at home and abroad, employment, wages, 
prices, Ac.^ has also 1x;cn taken over, and the 
Labour Gazette is the organ of the Ministry of 


Lalxiur for infoniiatiuii in rt^gurd to tiic duties 
transferred to it. 

A s|)ccial department of the Ministry of Labour 
deals with the Joint Industrial Councils (* Whitley 
Councils ') formed in aminlance with the rc- 
t*ommcndations of the i'ommittee on Relations 
between Employers and Employed. Thc^c Coun- 
cils, with Joint District ('oiincils and Works 
romiiiittccs on similar lines, aim at dealing with 
industrial matters by mutual agrec'incnt Ix^twecii 
employers and employed. 'Fhe number of Joint 
Industrial Councils grew from 20, n^presentiiig 
1,500, (HMl w'orkers, on 1st Jan., 1919, to 51, 
repre^senting over 3,(MM),0(M1 workers, by the end 
of that year; .59, repn^senting approximately 
3,750,(KK) workers, w^re in active exiRtenee at 
the end of 1921, with a fiirthcr 11 similar Ixidies 
in industries iiisullicieiitly organizcMl for the bill 
*applieation of the Whitley sclieme. Under the 
Industrial ('ouris Aid., 1919, the Minist ry of I ailxiur 
set up a permanent court of arbitration, know'll us 
the Industrial Court, to which disputes which the 
IHirties (trade unions and employers* assoeiutioiis) 
littvc failed to settle can be referred, on the eoii- 
hcnt of both parties. This is the normal method 
contemplated, but alternatively the niinister 
may, if the parties desire, appoint a single 
arbitrator or a s|ieeial boanl of arbitriiliirii 
selected by the parties fror.* the ministeFs pan* •. 
The niinister is also enij'< w'cred to establish a 
I'ourt of inquiry in the case either of existing 
or apprehended disputes; the consent of the 
parties is not rcxpiircd. The (xuirt will issue 
a statement of the merits of the ilispiite, and 
may offer suggest ihns os to its settlement. 

Labour and Capital. In onicr t^ pnxluec 
.'cxxls a man requires premises in which to work, 
materials on which b> work, and the tools of his 
trade. He must also have a siiflieicney of food 
and necessaries to lost until he has marketed 
Ills giMKls. 1*his stock of pren^quisites is the 
capital which his lalxiur makes fruitful. In a 
primitive society the whole of the capital would 
\}c owned by the user, and until the industrial 
revolution created by the introdu<*tioii of the 
steam-engine and the growth of the factory 
system, it might be said broadly that the capl- 
txilist was the worker. He was the owner of the 
workshop and the stock of tools with which, 
with a few helpers, he e^irried on his cruft. The 
cnonnous development of the factory system led 
to the final separation of the capitalist and the 
* proletarian * manual worker. But for some 
time the capitalist remained the working or 
managing employer. With the further growth 
of capitalism and the development of niiancial 
capital in the form of investment in joint stock 
companies came the divorce, now very general, 
between capital and management, as shown by 
the existence, side by side, in the normal under- 
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taking, of nhardioldcrs, u rnanuging staff, and social structure of society. Kxtciisivcagrceiiietits, 


clerical and iiiaiiiiul workers. 

With the (^ifigrcgatiofi of wage-earners under 
one roof the old ineih(Ml of individual bargaining, 
supplemented by custom or legal control, as 
means of fixing wages be(;aine impracticable and 
was gradually abandoned, its place being taken 
by collective bargaining through an accredited 
representative on behalf of all the men in the 
shoj) engaged on similar work. This grouping 
of workers for industrial action in a * tnide 
union * has been defined as ** a permanent coiii- 
biiiatioii of wage-earners for the protection or 
improvement of their c*onditions of einplovnicnt ”. 

Assor'iations of employers are of much later 
growth, but during the last quarter of a century 
thcTc has been an rnoriiious increase in their 
nundicr and strength, aceoinpanied by a corre- 
sponding movement towards federation and 
uflUiation in each industry, and in 1019 by the 
formation of a National i'onfcdcration of Kin- 
ployers' Assoc'iations, for co-ordination in dealing 
with (pieNtions arising out of the relations between 
employers and their work-people. 

Prior to the industrial revolution Parliament 
stood in a paternal relation to iiuliistry, but 
under the influence of the lai,s,svr fairc thcc»ry, and 
under the anti- Jacobin influences caused by 
events in Pran<!e, it met the movement towards 
(•ombination of the induhtrial workers by the 
Anti-C'ombinution Acts of 1799 and 1800. The 
Acts were, however, unevenly enforced, being 
almost dead letters in some regicm.s, although 
strongly applied in others, so that trade unioniMu 
survived, arul evciitmilly, in 1825, Ihc. Acts wore 
rcpealcil. Since that time the trade iinions have 
become ihc recogni7.od channel for negotiating 
with employerh. I’his advance in the status of 
working-cltuss societies has been aet'ompunied by 
the organization of semi-skilled and unskilled 
worki'rs, women, niul, more recently, of the 
Bo-eulled *braiti workers’, over (U) per cent of 
the a<lult male wage-earners of Great llritain 
being trade unionists at the hcgiiinitig of 1921. 
Purailt‘1 to this lias been a continuous move- 
ment towards gnnitcr unity, not only within 
trades, but also between them, fur common 
industrial and political action. After several 
idnirtive attempts this definitely began with 
the inauguration, in the middle 'sixties, of the 
Trades Ihiioii Congress, with a committee for 
parliament ary action, wiiich has now become a 
(■eneral Poimeil charged with co-ordinating and 
promoting action in the trade -union world. 
Trade unions also play a large part in the oiguni- 
zution of the political Labour party. 

In the main, oiganizcd lulwur has hitherto 
acted in a defensive capacity, concerning itself 
with wages, hours, and i^nditioiis of the working- 
classes, without iiuestioning the validity of the 


particularly about wages, have, us organization 
strengthened, been entered into between em- 
ployers and employed in all the principal trades 
in the country, the machinery often developing 
into voluntary standing Conciliation Boards, 
meeting at regular intervals or as required. Tha 
method of payment agreed upon varies in each 
industry acconling to the character of the work. 
Thus in the •cotton, boot and shoe, and eoul- 
iiiiiiing industries elaborate picce-priec lists have 
been drawn up and arc periodically revised; a 
standard time-rate is settled by carjienters and 
joiners, bricklayers, stonemasons, and painters; 
in printing and boiler-making both syslcnts arc 
worked side by side; tailors work to piece-work 
lists with a time-rate basis; wdiilc in the Cleve- 
land blast-furnace industry and Midland iron 
and stc'cl trade wages arc regulated b^’' a sliding 
scale, in which the standard wage varies accord- 
ing to the tnark(‘t price of the pmdiict. 

These results were not achieved without many 
strikes, and in 1H0G the principle of State .'Lssist- 
anee in settling disputes between employers and 
employed witliout strikes was endorsed by an 
Act authorizing the Board of Trade to settle 
disputes by conciliation or arbitration on appeal 
from the interested parties. This machinery has 
been further elaborated by the institution in 1919 
of an Industrial Court, at which industrial cases 
may be heard on reference by the ))artics, which 
is usually secured by the intervention of the 
Ministry of Labour. The findings of the Indus- 
trial Court have, how'cvcr, no legal force. 

Comjmlsory arbitration and legal proliibition 
of strikes and lock-outs were intrcKluccd during 
the 1*«uropean War on the Australasian model, 
but have now been abolished owing to the 
unwiningne.ss of employers and workers to 
accept compulsory findings; and though in 
some trades the rules of Conciliation Boards 
require that no stoppage of w'ork should occur 
during negotiations, the right to strike or lock- 
out is always held in reserve as a last argument 
by botli workers and employers. Though joint 
machinery greatly reduces the danger of small 
or localized disputes, strikes arc mucli more 
dangerous when they do occur, through the 
greater efficiency of the opposing oiganizations 
and the possibility of sympathetic action by 
unions in kindred trades, e.g. the railw'ay strike 
of 1010 and the coal strike of 1020. In practice, 
however, it has so far turned out that ’ syiii- 
pathetio* action ' by other unions has moderated 
the demands made by the workers, owing to the 
introduction into the dispute of parties less 
directly interested than the protagonists. 

Since tife repeal of the Combination Acts 
there has been increasing parliamentary inter- 
ference in the relations between employers and 
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employed under pressure of public opinion and 
concerted labour action. To give u few instanot's, 
a legal minimum wage has been recognized in 
the Truck Acts, 1831 and 1887; the Trade Board 
Act, 1900; the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, 
1912; and the Com Production Act, 1917. Hours 
«>of labour have been successively reduced under 
various factory Acts. Safety and health have 
been guarded in the Employers* Liability Act, 
1880; the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897; 
numberless factory Acts regarding fencing of 
machinery, sanitation, and dangerous processes; 
and the National Health Insurance Act, 1011. 
The status of trade unions has been defined and 
funds protected by the Trades Disputes Act, 
1000; and the Trade Union Act, 1871 and 1013. 
Security and continuity of cinployincnt were 
promoted by the Labour Exchanges Act (lOOO), 
tlie National Insurance Act (1011) Part 11, 
and by the Unemployment Insurance Act of 
1010, which covers all trades but agriculture 
and domestic service. 

During the European War trade unionists as 
such were nominated conjointly with employers 
on nearly all Government advisory committees: 
distress committees in 1014, food rationing in 
1017, and profiteering tribunals in 1 010. They are 
also represented on the Tribunals of Appeal, 
which determine whether individual workmen 
are entitled to State unemployment benefit, and 
arc part of the official machinery for adiiiinis- 
tering both the National Health and the National 
Unemployment Insurance schemes. 

Kclations l>etwcen labour and capital were 
originally confined to bargaining with regard to 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment 
generally. Now labour is endeavouring to extend 
its influence, and its relations to capital arc being 
modified in the direction of joint control. Where 
the initiative has come fnjni the employer’s side, 
it has usually taken the form of bonus schemes, 
profit-sharing, and copartnership, worker mem- 
bers occasionally holding shares in the business 
and electing members to the board of directors 
(e.g. the South Metropolitan Gas Company), but 
control is nominal, and is generally introduced 
concurrently with scientific management and 
general speeding up of the workers. An official 
status has beep given to the idea of joint con- 
trol of industry by the Government's endorse- 
ment in 1917 of the formation of Joint Industrial 
(or Whitley) Councils in the wcll-orgaiiizefi in- 
dustries, to secure the largest |>os8ible measure^ 
of joint action between employers and worK- 
^ people for the development of the industry as a 
' part of national life and for the improvement of 
the conditions of all engaged in that industry 
The Ck>uncils, which can only exist in any trade 
by voluntary agreement between employers and 
workers, are composed of equal numbers of 


representatives of employers’ associations and 
trade unions in the industry, and have a tripli- 
cate structure of national, district, and works 
committees, the last mainly concerned with wel- 
fare in the individual factory. Hitherto these 
Councils have lieen mainly cK'cupied with wages, 
hours, n^gt^arization of production and employ- 
ment, and the vexed pmbleni of demarcMion 
l>etwccn processes and industries. They are, 
however, also interested in cdiuuition, rc^arch, 
health, welfare, Ac., and a valuable inquiry intx) 
methods of costing has been inode by the Council 
for the Iluilding Trade. At present decisions of 
the Council have no legal weight, but the pro- 
blem of their legal enforcement is growing in 
importance. In many industries conciliation is 
dealt with separately by existing machinery, and 
most of the largest industries in the country, 
'including cotton, coal, iron, engineering, ship- 
building, and mining, have failed to set up Joint 
Councils, pleading the adequacy of their pn*sent 
machinery for collective bargaining. Jly the end 
of 1021 over seventy Councils were in existence. 

With the exception of Russia and Germany, 
other countries are less advant^ed In methods of 
colicetive bargaining than Great Britain. In 
Germany, since the Revolution, special pro- 
vision has been made in the Constitution for 
utilization of industrial knowledge by the crni- 
Btitution of District J^'.cormmic Councils ami a 
National Ecotioinlo Cotio^ il, composed of equal 
miinbers of representui ives of workers and em- 
ployers in each industry, these. iKHlIes exercising 
close BupiTvision over all h^gislatlvc inrasiires 
affecting the induKlry as well as general * economic 
functions*. In luldiiioii, Works* Councils, Dis- 
: rict Workers’ Couneils, and a National Workers’ 
\:(»uncil, coriifMised exclusively of workers, have 
liccn set up in each troilc to pnitcct the interests 
of those engage d in Uic industry. .Similar joint 
councils of employers and employed, with a 
neutral clmirmaii iipf>ointcd by the Departmemt 
of Industiy', have l^cn funned since 1919 in all 
the important industries in Belgium, and have 
given legal status. The Mines Commission, 
instituted by royal decree in April, 1019, may 
lie taken as an example. It consists of ten 
representatives of the Coal-owners* Association, 
eight representatives of the Socialist Miners* 
Union, and two of the * Christian * Union. Its 
duties are to fix the hours of labour, wage scales, 
and general labour coiidilions for the industry. 
It bos instituted district councils, local councils 
for each mining conceni, and pit committees. 
Arbitration is not compulsory, but no strike may 
take place until two weeks have been allowed 
for attempts at the settlement of the dispute by 
conciliation. In France the labour policy is one 
of revolutionary syndicafisin, and collective bar- 
gaining has not b^n developed to anytliing like 
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the eflleicriey it. him rcuehcd in the United King- 
dom. An hk'onomic Labour Council has been 
formed liy tlie trade 1111 ions, with a view to 
olitainiiig the ultiiiiute control of induHtry. In 
Italy an utleriipt wim iriade by metal- workerM 
ill 1920 to Hei/e the factories in the northern 
towns. The utteiii|)t failed, but in 1021 Workers* 
(!<immittees wert' set up in each factory by 
order of the State, with a certain ainouiit of 
administrative and disciplinary jMiwer. 

Labour (Colonies have been founded in the 
l.'fiited Kingdom at various times to alleviate 
unemployment. Noteworthy instances arc the 
colonies w'hi<‘h were established during a time 
of severe trade ilepressioii at Osea Island and 
lladleigh Farm, in (connection with th(‘ Mansion 
House Fund of ltHKi-4. Work was offered at 
some distance from London to London men who 
w'cre prepar(‘d to leave tluMr wives and families.' 
The men were to live in lodgings provided near 
the w'ork. be providi'd with board and pocket- 
money, while their wives received maintenanee 
allowanees. The w(»rk was mainly navvying. 
Several important principles were applied in 
setting up tlu‘se colonies. Work was given — 
n'giilar work and not moiu\v. The men were 
carefully selected according to their previous 
industrial record, while the relief given was less 
attractive than the man's ordinary employment, 
iMH'ause he had to submit not only to separation 
from his family, but also to remuneration U|H>n a 
Icmer scale. 

Similar colonies were s(*t iif) under the scheme 
for the relief of Ixuidoii unemployed introduced 
in loot by Mr. Walter liong, then President (»f 
the Local (ioveriirnent Hoard, the farm colony 
at llollesley Hay, in Suffolk, being the most 
im|>ortant. This farm (;olony was meant to 
remove men alt<»gcthcr from the urban lalKmr 
market by training thi'iii for work on the 
land, and eiu^oiirnging them to take small 
holdings. 

On the Ci^ntinent lalmur i*o1onies have had a 
wider scope. Industrial training has Ijeeii pro- 
vided os well as Held work. In some cases, too, 
e.g. in Helgium and Switzerland, men can lie 
com[>(ils(>rily ch^tained. In Fliigland, on the 
other hand, no power of detention has |>ccn given, 
and no opjiortutiity given for industrial training, 
while the colonies have usually been of a tein- 
jwrary character. It is thought by many writers 
that lalN)ur colonies might usefully be estab- 
lished on a permanent biuiis in this ixmntry to 
serve as institutions, in the first phun; providing 
te(*hnieal and gi^iienil t nulling for men to whom 
it is desirable to teach a new occupation, and 
secondly, offering a more or less pennanent 
home to the derelicts of industrial life. Labour 
colonics are recoiiinicndcd as a substitute for the 
workhouse, lis they offer more varied methods 


of treatment, and the work provided can be, to 
a large extent, in the open air. They should be 
suited to those whose unemployment is due to 
causes beyond their own control no less than to 
those with whom it i.s self-caused. Detention 
colonies similar to the penal colonies in Belgium 
and Switzerland would also be a useful means ofr 
dealing with the * work-shy * and the loafer, for 
w'hom the present method of imprisonment is 
(insiiitable. « 

The most notable example of a Scottish lalxiur 
colony is at Palaecrigg, instituted many years 
ago by the (Husgow Corporation, and at one 
time the most extensive colony for the relief of 
unemployment in Great Rritain. Under the 
Ministry of Agrieiiltiire a scheme has been out- 
lini^d for the creation of lalxiur colonics upon the 
identical system, a group of small-holders form- 
ing, in this case, a c(.ilony under a central con- 
trollcT and adviser. 

Labour Legislation. Unfettered industrial 
competition, by making success dependent on the 
cheapening of production, acts as a constant 
incentive to nibbling at the price of labour, 
whether by direct cuts in w'uges, by the lengthen- 
ing of the working day, or by rewurse to the 
* IKieket -money * labour of women and children. 
The result, as was seen in FIngland in the early 
years of last century, is gross exploitation of 
the most defenceless workers — the women and 
(‘liildren, and the men without special skill. It 
was a common regret of the better employers 
that they were subjected in this way to unfair 
(ximpetition on the part of those who w’crc less 
senipuloiis. Thus, long Ixjforc the right of w'ork- 
meii to organize in their own defence was con- 
ceded in this ('ountry, it was recognized that the 
freedom of employers nuist be limited by legis- 
lative regulation of the terms and cxinditions of 
employment. It is now’ over a iiundred years 
since Robert Ow'cii fought against the ' white 
slavery ’ of little children in factories in his 
agitation for Sir Robert Peel’s Factory Bill, 
w'hich lieeamo the Act of 1819. The body of 
protective labour legislation now in force is of 
three main classes, affecting the legal, social, 
and industrial aspects of ernployment. The 
Truck Acts, 1881, 1887, and 1896, require the 
payment of w'ages in coin, and fqrbid any stipu- 
lation as to where, how, or with whom they 
shall be spent. The attachment of workmen’s 
wages is forbidden by an Act of 1870. The 
Employers' Liability Act, 1880, rendered em- 
ployers liable for damages for injuries suffered 
by their work-people ow'ing to negligence on the 
part of the employers or their subordinates, 
while the Workmen's Compensation Acts of 1807, 
1900, and 1006 provide for compensation for 
injuries (including industrial diseases) iiTcspective 
of negligence of the employer or his agent. The 
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National Insurance Acts, 1011 to 1016. provide 
for insurance against sickness and iineniploy- 
ment; the national organ i'Aution of luliour ex- 
changes was set up under the Laibuur Kxc'hange 
Act of 1000. The Conciliution Act, 1890, eiii- 
powered the Board of Tra<le to take steps to 
s* promote the sett lenient of lalMuir disputes. The 
.Act is pcniiissive only, organized lalM^ur in this 
country being against conipiilsory arbitration. 
The powers and duties of the Board of Trade 
under this .Act, and in rt'gard to lalnair exchanges, 
trade boards, and uiiemploynierit insiirniuf^ W€‘rc 
transfermi to the Ministry of Lulaiur by the New 
Ministries and Secretaries Act, 1010. 

• Modern British factory legislation begins with 
the Act of 1810 already iiicntioniHl. ITnder this 
Act the einployinciit in cotton- or woollen-riiills 
of children under nine years of age was pro- 
hibited, and the working day for those under 
sixteen limited to twelve hours. In 1H:I8 the 
hours of work of children under eleven were 
limited to forty-eight weekly, and of young 
persons under eightt'cn to sixty-nine. The Act 
of 1830 endowed the administration with four 
factory inspectors, the beginning of the elalMirate 
system of to-day. Women’s employment w:is 
first dealt with in the .Act of ]8t4, which also 
introiluecd the ‘ lialf-time ’ systein, limiting chil- 
dren’s employment to thirty-1 hn*c hours in the 
week. Ill 1847 the working day w’lis limited for 
w'omen and young persons to ten hours; this 
had the result of making the ten-hour day 
general in textile factories. 

These Acts a[)plicd to textile factone.s onl 3 \ 
Their provisions were made ap|)licable to various 
other industries in 18(K>-4. In 1874 the minimum 
age at which children might be employed w’us 
raised to ten, and not until 1880 was it indirectly 
raised to twelve by the lilcmontary lOducatioii 
Act, which made full-time school attendance 
compulsory' up to that age. The Factory Act 
of 1801 placed the sanitation of factories and 
workshops under the control of the l^ieal Sani- 
tary Authorities, and mode more stringent the 
safety rules and the regulations for the protection 
of workers in lead-factories and other fairtories 
or workshops cert i fled os dangerous to health. 
This Act w'as in part a result of the Internationul 
Labour Cc^nferen^c at Berlin in 1800. In IHO.*! 
laundries, and docks, wharves, and quays were 
brought within the sc'Ope of the Factory Acts. 
The existing factory legislation wiis further 
amended and consolidates! by the Faert-ory Act 
of 1001. 

The regulation of employment in mines l>cgin.s 
with the Mines Act of 1842, which prohibited 
the employment underground of women and 
girls, and of boys under ten. Rules concerning 
safety in nimcs w'crc first embodied in legislation 
in 1855. The existing laws were consolidated 


in the Act of 1887, whiidi Ttmmins the basis of 
the regulation of employment in mines. 

The Factory .Acts mainly* affect clnssw of 
work-|)eople who have achieved an advancxHl 
stage of trad(> union organization, such os niiners 
and cotton operatives. The other end of the 
8i*ale was reaclieil by tlie 'I'radc Boards Act, 
passed in 1fH>0 virtually without opposition, 
under which cerfain classes of workers were to 
1 k' ‘ scheduhMl * by the Board of Trade (now by 
the Ministry of Lalmiir), as nH|iiiring the regu- 
lation of the rates to be paid for time- and 
piece-work. This rc^giihitioii is entrusted to Joint 
boards of employers* and workers* rt;pr(*scnta- 
livos. The eliain-makiiig trade was the first 
dealt w'ith, and a number of others have since 
\h*vi\ sehcdulcd. The rates flxnl by the iMuirds 
are obligatory upon the trmle. The employ- 
ment of c'hilfiren otherwise than in factories is 
governed by the ICmployment of (’hildren Act, 
IfMKl, under whi(‘h by'-laws may' be made by 
local aiit horit icH. Biiu.icKUtAi'iiY: Abraham and 
Davies, Lauy delating to Varlories and Workshops; 
B. L. Hutchins and Harrison, A History of Fnty 
tory Isegislntion, 

Labour Party. The present Labour Party 
had its origin in the Lalsuir Hcpri'scntativc 
League, founded in 1860. Five years later the 
|M)wer of the League w:is till mj liinitc^l that 
of fourteen cMimlidatcs pM* * ut.cd to the fudls in 
1874, only two were returned. In 1802 the 
number of elected representatives had inereased 
to fourteen, the progress indif'uted ladrig due 
less to the formation of the Labour ICleetoral 
( !ommitt('e in 1886 than to persist^mt Socialist 
O^-opaganrla. In 1803 was harmed the offsluMil 
k. ( wn 08 the Independent LalMUir Party*. A 
cmiferenee of the Lalsuir Party took place in 
]^)ndon in IfMM), and resulted in the fonnutioii 
of the Lulxiur lif'prescntution Ooiiimittce, which 
may lx* regarded as the direct ancestor of the 
prcsiuit party. The aim of the Isxly ul this 
fNTiod was not so much a definite; alliance with 
any existing ixilitical group as the maintenamx; 
of an inrlejicndf^nt attitude whi<*h would leave 
it free to KuptM>rt, when occasion offered, which- 
ever sifle held out the greatest imiueement . In 
1066 fifty LalKUir candidates presented them- 
selves at the fKills, un<i of these twenty-nine were 
returned to Westminstei, where, for the first 
time, they formed a n*cogni/.erl fK>litical group. 
Alxiut the same periml the party became less 
exclusively that of the manual worker, ineinbers 
of intellectual callings ladiig lulinitUHl to its 
ranks. Atiiong the main plunks on which the 
Laixiur I’arty takes it stand arc: a national 
ininimuin standard of life; democratic cxmtrol 
of industry; a Ixltcr system of national flnancrc; 
a levy on capital, with the application of sur|)lu8 
wealth to the common gooil. It is, further, a 
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ttteurly Nii|)]K)rUT of a policy of international peace, 
and un inveterate opponent of irnpcrialiHrn, At 
the ^fcneral election of 11)18 aeventy-four Labour 
iiieriibers were returned to Parliament, of whom 
eleven were rceoj^nized Hupporters of the Coali- 
tion. 'I'he twenty-firat annual conference of the 
party was held at Brighton in June, 1921. 
It refused to admit the Communist Party to 
afhliation. A National Ccrieral Council of fifteen 
members, consisting of representatives from the 
LulM>ur Party, 'frade Union Congress, and Lalmur 
members of Pari inn leiit, will endeavour to find 
a (toinmon fxjliey of action for the bodies repre*- 
scnled. The secretary of the Labour Party is the 
lit. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. 

Labrador, (*unadian iK'iiinsula, the most 
easterly part of the AnuTienn continent; area, 
about 500, (M)0 sq. miles. It is divided l)etween 
Qiic»bee and Newfoundland, the former having 
annexed Ungava in 1912. The interior is 
oceii|Med by the Labrador Plateau, some 2000 
feet high, and liy extensive forests. The terri- 
tory under the gnverniiierit of Newroiindlaiid 
extends in a narrow Atlantic coastal-strip from 
Newfoundland north-west to Hudson Strait, 
and has an area of about 120,000 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1919), 0047. The elirnate is rigorous, and no 
ordinary <'ereal <*an be grown; but the Labrador 
eod - hshing and the famous lobster - fisheries 
cnifdoy aiimiany some 00,000 hands. The 
population is mainly Kskinui, with some Algon- 
quin Indians and a few whites, and there are 
several Moravian mission stations on the coast. 
Labrador was annexed by Britain in 1700. — 
Bim.iooiiAimv: H. Y. Hind, Kirploratiom in the 
Interior of the iMbratlor PeninsuUv, \V. T. (ireii- 
fell, tMlmulor: the Vountnf and the f^cople; W. 
G. Gosling, Labrador, 

I^ibradoritc, or Labrador Felspar, a 
iniiHTal found in u course-grained gubbro on 
the c*oast of Labrador, w’here it reveals a fine 
iridesiH'nt shimmer through the oeeurrenec of 
mimile plates of luematite regularly arranged in 
planes in its interior. Luhradoritc is the cx)iii- 
inon felspar of gabbro and busult throughout 
the wt)rld. 

Lab'ridie, the wrasses, a family of spiny- 
Onned marine fishes, having Ihi' get^is Labrus as 
the type. They .are found on all temperate and 
troph'al coasts, are usually of brilliant e<ilour, 
and sometimes make nests. They possess .strong 
• crushing teeth. A well-knoan Britisli .s|)eeic8 
is the strip«Ml or enekmi wrasse {Lahms mixtas)^ 
<»f red uimI yellow tsikair, with longitudinal blue 
stripes in the male. 

Labuan, an island of the M»ilay Arehi|>elngo, 
minexcxl by Britain £Vem the Stiltan of Brunei 
in 184tl, and administered by the Straits Settle- 
ments sinee 1007. It has un arc^a of 28| sq. 
miles; the interior is hill\ and the .soil fertile; but 


the aniiual rainfall is very heavy, varying in 
average fn>m 24 inches (spring) to 40 inches 
(autumn), with 28 and 36 inches In summer and 
winter respectively. The capital is Victoria, and 
has exports of sago. Coal was mined in the 
island until 1011. Pop. (1018), 6848, mainly 
Malays and Chinese. ^ 

Labur'num, a tree of the genus Cytlsus, the 
C, Laburnum, nat. ord. I^uminosse, a native 
of the Alps, much cultivated by way of ornament. 



It is well and widely known for the beauty of 
its pendulous racemes of yellow pea-shaped 
flowers. The seeds contain u poisonous substance 
called cytisine, and are violently emetic. The 
wood is much prized by cabinet-makers and 
turners, being wrought into a variety of articles 
which require strength and smoothness. 

Lab'yrinth, a structure having numerous 
intricate w'iiiding passages, which render it 
diflk'ult to find the way through it. The word 
is probably derived from the Greek laura, a lane. 
The Kg>q>tiun, Cretan, and Samian labyrinths 
of antiquity were famous. The legendary laby- 
rinth of Crete, out of which no one could llqd 
his way, but became the prey of the Minotaur, 
was said to have been constructed by Diedalus. 
The hint of this legend was probably given by 
the fact that the rocks of Crete are fhjl of winding 
caves. The Egyptian labyrinth was a building 
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Bituaieci in Centml Kg>'pt, above Luke Merris, 
not far from CrDoodiIo|K>]i8 (Aminoe), in the 
district now culled the Fayouin. The building, 
half above and half below the ground, contained 
3000 rooms. It vras probably u place of burial. 
The labyrinth at Clusium, in Italy, was erected 
by the Etruscans, according to Varro, for the 
sepulchre of King Porsenna. There' were other 
labyrinths at Lemnos and Samos, but their sites 
arc unknown. Imitations of labyrinths, called 
mazes, were oiic*e fashionable in gardening. 
They were made of hedges of privet, or some 
similar shrub. The best known is that at 
Hamjiton Court. 

Labyrinth 'odon, a genus of fossil amphibians, 
whose remains arc found in the Curlioniferotis, 
Permian, and Triassie. formations, those of the 



LabNnnthodon 

A, Toolh and ft>otprint8 (reduced), n, CicMs-sxnoii of 
part of tooth (cnlarKcd). After Owen. * 

Trias which arc found in England being the 
largest. Some attained great size, the skull of 
Mastodonsaurus being 3 feet long. The name is 
derived from the labyrinthine structure of a 
section of the tooth, owing to the infolding of 
the cement fronuthc outer surface. Footprints 
of Labyrinthodon resembling .impreasions of 
hands gave rise to the name ('lieirothcrliirn. 

Lac, Lak, or Lakh, from the San.skrit lnk,s9ui^ 
that is, 100, (MM). In India it is applied to the c-oni- 
piitation of 'money. Thus, a lac of rupws is 
10Q,000. One hundred lacs, or 10 million ruix*es, 
are a crore (Sanskrit koti). 

Lac, a resinous siibstanec produced u|X)n 
numerous Indian trcics by an insect, Coccus ficun 
or Coccus l§cca. The flnest is found on the palos 
or dhak (RtUia fronddsa), the peepul {Ficus 


reUfiidsa)^ and the koosum {Schkichira trijaga). 
It is oomposed of five different varieties of resin, 
with a small quantity of rK'vcriU other H|ibstanecM, 
particularly a red CYtlouring-mutter. It is formed 
chiefiy by the female insects, eacli of which 
inhabits a cell, the incrustation of which st'cms 
intended to serve as a protection for the young. 
When the covering is c'ompleto, the eggs arc laid 
and the mothcT dies. Tlie young break their 
way out, swarm on to the hark, and immediately 
commcacc the sc'creling of lae. In Imlia the 
cultivation of the lae insect has reeeiveci much 
attention. Stick~luc is the siihstunee in its natural 
state, encrusting small twigs. When hrokc'ii off 
and washed witli water, it almost, entirely loses 
its red colour, and is called from its 

granular form. When melted and rediiiHHl to a 
thill cruKi, it is (‘ailed shrlhic. Mixed with tur- 
pc'iitine, (‘olouring-matters, and other subst unc'C's, 
lae is UKC'd in the maim fact lire of coloured 
sealing-wax. Dissolved in alcohol or other sol- 
vents, it (‘onhtitutc‘B various kinds of varnishes 
and lacquers.- Lw-r/i/r and lar-lake an* eoloiiring- 
mattcTS iiNC'd in dyc'ing cloth scarlet, obtained 
by different proc*c*ssc*K from stiek-lac‘. In I Ik* 
state in which th(‘y arc* foiincl in (‘Oirinierc^c f.hc y 
have the form of little eakes. They were 
formerly obtained only from the? East, hut a 
siifM'rior kind of lue-dyc* is inw inaiuirac'tureci in 
England from stick -lae. 'I’li (‘olouring-matter of 
l:ic*-dye is analogous to c‘oetuiu*al. 

Lae'eadive Islandii, a group of fourtc'vn (*oriiI 
islands, Jiritish, in the Arabian Sc'.'i, off the 
Malabar coast of India; 11'^ *20' n., 72‘ 3P k. 
They were discovered by Vasco da (>uma in 
1 bH), and wc*re attaehc’d to the Madras I’resi- 
li* ‘icy in 1875, the northern islands being iicb 
ni'iiislerc'd by S. Kanura, and the* southern by 
the collector of Malabar. Nine of I he Laccadives 
are inliabitc'd, and are c-overecl ^ith eoc'c»-mit 
plantations that yic*ld coir or (*o(*o-iiut fibre, 
which is Noukc'cl in the island lagoons by the. 
nativcw, and is the* staple* prcMliiet. They eovcir 
an approximate arc'a of 80 sq. miles, and have; 
a i)op. of about 10,0fM), mainly Mahominedun. 
The language is Malayalain or Muhl. 

Lace, a kind of (»rnainentul open-work, formeej 
of silk, flax, or cotton thread. It is made either 
by hand or machine, the former tieiiig produced 
by the nc'CMlle, or made 011 the pillow. Ncc'dic*. 
laec^ arc* called pointy those mode on the pillow, 
ctishion, iMMtiUy or kmc laec'S. A prominent 
feature in all laec*s is the pattcTU or orrmiiic*iit; 
this m.ay Ik* worked eitfier with or witfmut u 
groundwork. Pillow hu*e ('rmsists of hexagonal 
meshes, four of the skies of (*a(;li ittcsh Ix'ing 
formed l/v twisting two IhrciictH roiiiicl cnicli 
other, Qiicl the other two sides by the simple 
crossing of two threads over euc;li other. The 
pattern on purehment or vclliiiii is attached to 
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tlic pillow, and pins are stuck in the lines of the Lachine (Ift-shcn), a town of Canada, Quebec 
pattern, round which the threads are plaited pn>vincc, situated on Montreal Island, 8 miles 
and twisted so as to form Ihe required design, from Montreal, with which it is t*onncctcd by 
Among the laces of this class are lloniton, an electric railway. It is a favourite summer- 
Hiickiiigham, Mechlin, Valenciennes, Ac. Point resort, and has stations on l>oth the Canadian 
la<;es, made entirely by the needle and single Pacific Railway and the (^rand Trunk Railway 
thrc'ad, arc known as RnjNScls, Alcii^*on, Maltese, (now C’anadian National Railway). The Lachin^i* 
Ac. (fiiipurc lace consists of a network ground Canal nins to Montreal, and avoids the rapids 
on which patterns arc wrought in various stitches of the St. Lawrence at this point. These rapids 
with silk, Ac. It was originally a lacc made in supply power to the Montreal and neigh l)ouring 

factories. In U>0(? the place 
Wiis sarcastically dubbed La 
Chine l>ecaiise the owner, Robert 
de la Salle, imagined it was on 
Ihc direct n)ute to that country, « 
Pop. 10,000. 

Lachlan, a river of New South 
Wales, Australia, joins the Mur* 
ruinbidgee, .uul the united streams 
merge with the Murray 4t) miles 
lower down; total length, 700 
miles. 

Lachmann (lu/<'inan), Kar], 
Mechlin I.«re German critic and philologist, 

From n specimen in the South Kensington Museum born at Hriinswick 1700, died 

at Rerlin 1851. He studied at 
silk, thread, Ac., <»n little strips <»f parchment Leipzig and Gottingen, became a professor at 
or velliiTii. At Nottingham and elsewhere imi- Koiugsberg in 1818, and at Berlin in 1827. 
tations of lacc arc produced by ma(‘hincs, culled IBs edition of Lucretius was of service to 
point net and warp net, from the names <»f the 11. A. .1. Munro, whose edition superseded it. 
matdiiiies in which they arc made. They arc Lachmann also published valuable editions of 
both species of chain work, and the iiiaehiiies old (^eniiati c'lussics, such as the Siehelun.’- 
are varieties of the stocking-frame. The niunii- ffetilicd ami the w'orks of \Valther von dcr Vogcl- 
faeture «)f lace appears to have existed fnan a welde. 

considerably remote antiquity, as iu the repre- La Condamine (la kon-dii-ineii), i'harlcs 
seiitations of Greek w'oineirs dresses which have Marie, Kreiieh traveller and mathematician, born 
come down to us the gannenls ;ire fn^quciitly at l*aris 1701, died 1774. He Joined the army, 
ornamented with la^r of beautiful patterns. In but sf)on resigned, and devoted himself to the 
modern limes fioiiit lace originated in Italy, seienees. In 17:i0 he was chfwen, with (>odin and 
from which the iiiamifa<dure spread to Spain Boiigiier, to determine the figure of the earth, by 
and PlaiKlers. Pillow lace was first made in the nieusurrments to be made in the equatorial 
li<»w ('ouiitrics. Biiimo(:i<w\piiv: Mrs. ,1. IL n^giniis of .South .America, and he remained 
Pollen, Sivrn ("enturics of Lmr; ^Villiam Felkin, abroad for eight years. In 17 1-8 he was elected 
Hosiery and Lace; V. Ncvill .lackson. History of 



Hand- made iMce, 

Lncc-bark Tree {Lafiefta Untcaria), a tree 
of tin* nat. ord. Thymeheacete or Daplinc family, 
is a native of the West Indies. It receives its 
eoiiiimai iiniue fn)m the fact that when its inner 
bark is cut into thin pieces, after nmeerntion it 
ussiiines a bi'autifiil net -like apfX'araiie(\ It 
is iiscfl by women by w'ay of oriiaairiit, and the 
negroes mariiifnettirv* muttiiig from it. 

Lace-wlftg Flies, Stink Flies, or Golden 
Eyes, insects of the* gt^nera llemcmbius and 
Phr>’sopa, ord. Ncaimptera, with delicate gauzy 
wings. Their eyes have' a metallic sheen, and 
the eggs ATv supported on slender stulk.s. The 
larvie arc exceedingly voracious, and feed ujwn 
aphides. 



Lacc- wing Fly (Chrysrpa tuigaris) 


a Fellow o^thc Royal Society of London, and in 
1780 a mcnilw of the Academy of ^cicnces of 
Paris. His principal works arc: Distance of the 
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Tropicks, La Figure dc la Terre, Journal du t^yage 
par OT^e du rot d Vifquateur, and AUmoires 
a!^*^:,>ocCafdinm 

Lacquering, the iipplifNiiion of cHtloiiml 
varnishes to metallie and ^a-ooci arlieles. TIu* 
tcirn is derived from lue (q.v.), whieh is the basis 
of all true locciucrs. In early days the ('hiiiese 
were the greatest artists in lacquer, but alanit 
the beginning of the sixtii century the prooc'ss 
wiUi introduced to .Japan, where the (levehqinient 
was very rapid, new ideas were intnaUieed, and 
the later linest work was produced. The article 
to be treated is usually made of fln<‘ white pine. 
It is first sand-pu|)ertHl to u gocKl surface, si/.C'd, 
'and then the laccpicr is applied in couts^ each 
allowed to ilry Inifore the next is a|)plied. Gold, 
mother-of-pearl, and other materials are some- 
times affixed after the applications of the coloured 
lacquers arc eompleteci. Parts to Ik‘ shown in 
relief are built up with putty and lac. The 
colouring matters are intn)diKX*d into the 
lacquers before use. The skch‘ton markings of 
leaves and flowers, and gntinings, are Insc^rteil 
after the later coats, and transparent lac. var- 
nishes are used to finish. 

La Crosse, a city of the Ihiitcd States, 
Wiseonsin, on the Mississipi at the confluence 
of the Black and La Oossc Rivers, a great 
railway centre and hinilK*ring-town, with grain 
elevators and flour-mills. Settled in 1841, it 
U'came a city in 1850. Pop. :i0,«*10:i. 

Lacrosse, the national ball game of Canada, 
where it originnte<l with the Indians, and was 
copied and modified by the French Caiiadians. 
The name is dcriv'cd from the resemblance of the 

* crossc ’ to a bishop’s crozier. At first the game 
was a very rough one, but in 1807, when it 
became a national institution, a repn^sentativc 
body, the National Lacrosse Association of 
'’anada, was formed, and definite ruk« were 

ablished and enforced. 

*'hc game is very popular in the I^indon 
irbs and in south Lancashire. International 

* wts are no longer held, but the annual 
Cl ts between North and South take tlu*ir 
pK and the competitions for the premier 
positions or flags in these sections are keenly 
contested. The North has most teams, and 
shows considerable su[>eriority in the champion- 
ship and North v. South matche^. Oxford and 
Cambridge award a half-blue for lacrosse and 

'hold an annual match. 

The crossc is a stick with a curved end to 
^which is attached, fairly tightly, a triangidar- 
shaned betwork of strips of leather (leiulers) 
interlaced with coarse catgut, m the meshes of 
which the ball cannot be entangled, nor can the 
" entire network act as a bag. The ball is of spongy 
india-rubbcjf approximately 8 inches in circum- 
ference, and weighing 4} to 5 oz. The shoes worn 


by the players must lie riiblicr-soled, iind without 
spikes or bars. 

The gi»alK are A feet high, each with a hori- 
zontal eross-biir of the .same h'ngth. The distance 
iK'tweeii the goals is arbitrary, though oflleially 
l)otwiH‘n 120 and L5A yanls. There? are no 
iKniiiflarit's of play in f<Mitbnll, nor is tlu*re 
any rule relating to ofTsUle. The object of the 
game is to seort* goals by catching the ball in 
the net <if the crossc, running with it, and pn»- 
|>clling it by meuns of the crrwse into the goal. 

Twelve ])layerH constitute a team, wlih'h is 
etanposed of six playi^rs const itiitirig the defence*, 
and designated goad, ]K>int, eeaver-iKaint, third 
nuiii, right defence, and left defence; and six 
constituting the attack, viz, <*entrc, right attack, 
left attack, first home, second home, and third 
home. 

‘As a rule a game covcts four peritKls of twenty 
minutes each. The game is started by the centre* 
e>f either side ‘ facing * in the e*entre of the flelil, 
and playing off as in the ' bully ’ e>f hockey. 

Geials cum Ik* Kfu>re*d only if the ball Is pro|>elle*d 
by the erosse into the* goal-mouth. The ball is 
f>ropelle*d by the femt or leg, but if it paHHc*fi 
through the goal after siieh propulNion the 81 * 00 * 
does not e*ouiit. A playe*r may ehe»ck an op- 
ponent by placing his Inuly no as to op|M>se his 
passage (iHHly-chfck), but he Muy not dclibcrute*ly 
(‘barge or shouldiT him, le^r * lay he hold, strike*, 
trip, or push him with his hand or crossc. Nor, 
save in the (‘osc of the go(d-ke*epe*r ulone% may he 
wilfully touch the ball with his hands. 

LucroHsc is a swift, graceful game, stre'niious 
though not exe‘cssive*Iy violent, and very atlrac- 
t;‘'e to H|K*etators. Fe»r suf'eresH, t'oiiHidcrable 
si, M and agility are rall(*(l for, and speed is 
rvilainly a dcNidcratum. Of n‘cent date Nome* 
of the best runners at Oxford and Cambridge^ 
have taken to the game as a form of training 
for their track cve'iits. Hut, as in most ball 
gaiiie*s, great spec'd alone will not get the: lH*tt(‘r 
of technical skill, such as the capability of giving 
and taking short passers on the run. 

In Catiuda the highc*st standard of play is 
demonstrated by pn>f(*ssir»nul teams. At the 
Olympic (juines of lUAH (in Lond(»n) an ull- 
Oaiuida amateur te*am was selected which was 
successful over the Hritish te*am in a ve^ry cl(»se 
match. In addition to the inter-varsity conte*Nt, 
the most important lucrosse match(*8 arc played 
at lK)nl’s cricket ground. 

Lacrymatory (Ink'-), a small glass vessel 
hiiind in ancient sepulchrcui, in which it has 
iKXsn supposed the tears of a deceased |)erHoirs 
friends were collected and prcserveel with the^ 
uslu« and urn. Te*ars wc;re sup|K)se*d to contain 
‘ soul sulistancc ’, like saliva, hair, &c. 

Lactantius, Lucius Carcilius Firmianus, a 
celebrated Father of the Latin Church, probably 
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a iiuiivf of Italy, and t)om about the middle 
of the thini eeiitiirj'. lie lived for a long time 
at NieofiaMlia rM a leaelier of rhetorie, until 
t'onslaiiline I Ik* (>reat invited him to (taiil, and 
eommillecl to his eare the edueation of his eldest 
son ('rispiis. ll<* died at Tn'^ves alxail a.u. ;hf5. 
Ills writings are eharucteri/.ed by a elear and 
agreeable style. 1 1 is iHvinarum lustitutionum 
Libri Vll is partieiilarly celebrated. 

Lactic Acid, or Hydroxy Propionic Acid 
(i!j,H«C)a). There arc two hydroxy propionic 
acids: a-hydroxy propionic acid or othylidene 
lactic acid, ('HaOIlOIK'OOll, and /^-hydroxy 
propionic n«‘i<l or ethylene lactic a<*id, 
(H,On(lIjC!C)OII. The former is pnjduecd by 
fermentation of milk-sugar, and is present in 
sour milk; it is also found in meat juices. On 
a large sc'ule it is maiiufaeiiired from starchy 
materials, which arc converted by means H»f 
malt into maltose, and ilieii fermente<l by in- 
Irodueing tlie luetic a(;id bacillus. A dilute 
Holiition of luetic acid is obtained; this is eon- 
rentrated anil used in ealieo-printiiig and in 
tanning. I Mire lactic acid is a eolonrless, strongly 
acid liquid which may be soliditlnl, and then 
melts at IH' (!. On exainiiiing luetic acid it is 
that ferineritation luetic u<'id does not 
alTect plane poluri/e<i light, that is, 
it is o]itieally iimetive, whereas 
lactic acid from inoul juice is opti- 
cally active, and rotates the plane of 
{Kdiirixatiofi to the right, 'lids 
active aeitl is given the name sar- 
colactic arid or dext rohu'tie aei«l. 

ICthylene luetic acid is also foun<i 
in the jiitcc of ilesh. and is opti- 
cally inuetive. Several salts of 
ferment at ion lactic acid are iii- 
iliistrially tmporlant, such us xinc 
luetutc, iron lactate, and eaJeiuin 
lactate. 

Lactlnc, or Lactose, milk-sugar, 

((\,l(,iOj,), a sugar isomeric w'ith 
cane-sugar, ol)taiiie<l by evaporating 
whey, filtering through animal ehar- 
(Hml, and crystallizing. It forms 
hard, white, semi-transparent er\'s- 
tuls, wiiieh have a slightly sweet 
taste, and grate lH*twe(*.n the teeth. 

When it is boiltnl with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, it yields glucose and 
gahadose. S«'e Ulilk. 

Lactom'cter,uii extensively used 
iristnuncnt for asc*crt;iining imme- 
diately the s|)eci(le gravity of milk. 

It is a modified form of hyclrometer 
((pv.), cun 1>e used only wdtii milk, and consists 
of a graduiitcHl glass stem surmounting an 
expandixl-uir bulb, which carries underneath a 
smaller bulb weighted with mercury or small 


shot to keep the instrument upright in the milk. 
These three divisions are entirely separate from 
one another. The gradiiaJjaJ--si«in bI<?as lacf' -/i- 
rtrr defirrrs, representing the «'t*ond and third 
figures after the dreimal in the speeifie gravity. 

niiisl Ik* allowed for the meniscus on Liking 
the reading, and the test must be made at 
twr F., or iH'lweeii .'>0’ and 70^ F., a correction 
(icing made for tcnqM*rature in the lactometer 
reading. '^Iie rule is to add *1 to lactometer 
reading, or •0(K)1 to specific gravity for every 
degree above (Ur F., and subtract for every 
degree lirlow: c.g. luetoineter reads ai; add •!» 
for nicniseiis; corrected rt*ading, 81*5. Speeilic 
gravity, IM'.'nii at (iii" F.; correete<l to 00** F., • 
this would read 8*2 or 1*082. — Hidijograpuy; 
(*. W. Walker Tisdale, Mi/k Testhifi; 11. I). 
Kiehmnnd, Dairy Chemistry. 

Lactuca'rium, or Lettuce Opium, the in- 
spissated milky jniec »»f several species of lettuce. 
It poss€*ssos slight anodyne pro|K'rtii*s, and is 
sometimes iistKl ns a subslitiite for opium. 
Laetueariiiiii is a mixture of several compounds, 
the largest constituent being lactueeriii. 

Ladakh', a province of Kashmir, India, com- 
prising part of the valley of tlie Tpper Indus 
and its tributaries. Lying at the back of the 
central Ilimfiluya, it has an elevation of from 
IKKM) to *25, (KM) feet; area, about 45,70*2 sq. miles; 
capital, Loll. The climate is churncterized by 
cold and excessive aridity. Of domestic animals, 
the princqml arc ponies, asses, oxen, sheep 
(regularly used as beasts of burden), gouts, and 
dogs. The w'ool of the goat is the well-known 
shawl-wool of Kashmir. There is a c*onhidcrab]r 
transit trade, Ladakh being natiirully llie gr(*nt 
thoroughfare between Chinese Tartary and 'Hbet 
on the one hand, and the iMmjab on the other. 
The trade is supervised by two Commissioners, 
one native and one llritisli. Ladakh exports wool, 
borax, sulphur, and dried fruits. The language 
is Titietan, the iiiluibitarits are of the Mongol 
type, and tlie prevailing religions arc Buddhism 
and Mahomnicdunisni. l’ol\'andry prevails. Pop. 
186, (M)0. 

Lad'anum, a fragrant resinous gum which 
exudes fnini plants of the genus Cistus, such as 
the Cistus creticus. It is obtained chiefly ip 
Crete, Cyprus, and certain parts of Asia Minor, 
and is highly prized in the East, where it is rolled 
into small balls to scent the hands. 

Lado, a town of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,, 
in the Bari country, on the left bank of the Upper 
Nile, li was founded by General Gordon in 1875 
to take the place of Gondokoro (aboub 10 miles 
above Lado) os a military station. Lado for 
some time the head-quarters of Emin Pasha. 

Lad'ote« a lake of Russia, the largest fresh- 
water lake in Europe; length, 180 miles; mean 
breadth, 75 miles; average deptli, :i00 feet. It 
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receives the waters of Lakes Onega, Sarina, and 

S nen through the Volkhov, Ac., and discharges 
*lf at i> =s sou th -wwtern extremity by the 
Neva. I^loga is iee-bound for the greater part 
i>f each year, juid even when clear, gakns and 
violent stomis make luivigiitinii dangemiis for 
htiiall craft. To remedy this, an elalM^ratc canal 
system links up its shores with Peirograd and 
the Gulf of Finland. The Islands of Valamo and 
Konnevitz possess monasteries founded in a.d. 901 
and 12103 respectively, and are muelf visited by 
pilgrims. The Hshing on the lake is important. 

Ladrones, or Marianne Islands, a group 
of seventeen islands in the North-West Pacific, 
all of volcanic origin and having some active 
craters in the northeni group, which is •unin- 
habited. The climate is good, except for occa- 
sional typhoons; the soil is fertile, maize, tobuceo, 
* and sugar being produced, and the islands, 
de^jsely wooded, are very pietiirescpie. The 
natives are mixed, Tagals, Cumliiie Islanders, 
&e., having replaeiHl the original ra(H\ Dis- 
covered by Magellan in 1.521, the Ladrones, 
excepting Guam, were sold by Spain to f Ger- 
many on Ist (k't., 1H90. for a sum of £H40,<MN>. 
Guam was handed over to America after the 
Spanish-Amcrienn War of 1H1I8, and is now a 
|X)wcrful United States naval station. Area, 
225 sq. miles, and |>op. (1020), 1«*1,27«5. The n*- 
inuinder of the Ltulrones were invested in 1014 
by an Austmlian force and by .Tapan, who now 
governs them by mandate of the League of 
Nations, dated 17th Dec., 1020. Administrative 
centre, Sipan. Pop. 30.38 (natives) and alxuit 
2000 Japanese. 

Lady-bird, the name of a numlM*r of small 
beetles, common on trees and plants in gardens. 
The type-genus is Coceinella. Numerous sfiecies 
. are native to Dritain. They arc of great service 
to cultivators on account of the number of 
aphides or plant-lice which they destroy. 

Lady Day, the 25th of March, the day com- 
memorating the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary; one of the regular quarter-days in Kng- 
land and Ireland. It is one of the incnovablc 
festivals of the Homan Catholic and Anglican 
Churches. 

Lady-fern, a B|)ecic8 of polyixidiaceous fern, 
the Athjfrium Filix^ftrmina, eommon in Gn'ut 
Britain. It has bipinnatc or tripinnate fronds of 
delicate texture, and of u remarkably grac-eful 
.plumy structure. 

Lady*a- mantle {AkheniiUa vulgarin), a Brit- 
ish plant of the rose family, with rather large 
^Icven- to nine-lobed leaves (whence the name) 
aiKk small greenish-yellow floweis. 

Ladysmith, a town of Natal, on a slope near 
•Klip River, and on the railw'uy to Johannesburg. 
It is famous for the long siege which it with- 
stood, undef Sir George White, during the South 


African War (30th Oct., 1800, to 28th Feb., 1000). 
Pop. .55(H). 

Lady's - slipper ((\vprl|MHlinm). a licautiful 
gemiK of nrcludt'ous plants, with large inflated 
flowers, inhabiting mirth temperate regions, 
r. CalcrOhix, a >er\ ran* Brilisb plant, has a 
flt>wer consisting »>f large, spreading, rctl-browii 
sepals and |M't4ils, and an olHivoid pale-yellow 
lip. 

I/ady's - tresses, a cHitninon name for the 
British spec^ies of Spinuitlics, a gcmis of Orchids. 
The spike of Mitiall, white, delleatcly scenUvl 
flowers bears some resemblance to a plait of 
hair. 

Laeken (Ih'ken), a siiburban district of 
Brussels. In the chiircli of Notre- Dame is the 
<*r\'pt of the niyal family of Belgium. The royal 
summer rcsiilc^nee. burnt dow'n and rebuilt in 
IHyo, was enlarged in 1(K)3. Pop. :<0,4.38. 

Lievulosc, Fructose, or Fruit 8u||tAr, 
((\H||()«), a sugar isomerie with glueose but 
differing from it in st rueliirt*. (2lnense iielotigs to 
ilie elass of sugars known ns the aldoses, wltere- 
lUj lievulfise la^longs to the kcUMos; glucose is 
iiexlrorotiitory and lantilose is In'vomtatory. 
It IK found together with glueosi* in honey and 
in niiiiiy fniits, and may Im' obtained from eane- 
Hiigiir by boiling it with dilute hydroeliloric iieid. 
when eane-siigar is hydrolyzed, giving u mix- 
ture of glueose and In'vula.e, 'invert sugar', 
l^evulosc crystallizes from . leoliol in colourless 
eryslals wliieh melt at U.' *’. It. is vety soluble in 
w'atcr, ami is soinewlmt sweeter tliuii gliuHise. 

Lafayette (Iii-fh-yet), Marie Joseph Paul Yves 
Uocli (Gilbert dii Motier, Marquis dc, French 
g«*neral and KtateNinan, Ixirn 17.57, died 18*14. At 
early ugf* he inherited the title iiml an enor- 
im.iis fortune, married Marie Franvoise de Noailles 
when only sixteen, and eventually joined the 
(Guards, lie negntialisi for a eomiiiiKsjoii in the 
American army during the* War of Independence, 
niifl accepted the ap|K>inlmciit of major-general 
(being Iheii nineteen years of age). Prohibited 
by I^niis X V and w'anied by bis friends, Lafayette 
set ofT for America and reached Philadelphia, 
where be was introduc(*d to Washingtxin. lie 
fought with the Americans and subsequently 
relumed to France, where be was r'allcfl to the 
Assembly of Notables (1787), and bccramc a 
ineml>er of the .Slutcs-Cieneral. On the fall of the 
Bastille (14th July, 178U) he was apf minted 
eoinmuiider of the Parisian National Guarrl, and 
saved the king and queen frcini the mob at 
Versailles. He endeavoured to discredit the 
Jacobins, and ixirninissioners were sent to arrest 
him, whereupon he left France, but was arrested 
in Austria and confliicd (at Olmtttz) until 1797. 
During the consulate and siiliscquent reign of 
Bonaparte, l^afayctte repcat/cdly re-fused ofllce, 
but at the restoration in 1815 he tm>k |>art jMjitl- 
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cally in thr Hundred Days. In 1824 he visited 
the United States, where he was received with 
enthuNiasin, and was voted by Congrt'ss 200,0(K) 
doilam and a Uiwnship of land. In July, 1830, 
diiriiifr the Kevolution, Lafayette was af^ain 
made eomiiiaiider of the National (luard of 
Paris, and materially assisted in elevating Louis 
Philippe to the throne. — BinMooBAPiiv: A. 
Ilardoux, Im Jeuneftse de Im Fayette; C. Tower, 
Ttte Marquis de Im Fayette in the American 
Itevolution; (L Morgan, The True iAtfayette. 

Lafayette, Marie Magdelaine dc la Vergne, 
CorntesNC de, Kreiieh novelist, liorn 10.T2, die<l 
1003. In 1 0.^.5 she married Comte Francis de 
Lafayette, and her house iM^camc a place of 
meeting for the most distinguished men of her 
time, including La llochefoueauld, lluet, Manage, 
and Lafontaine. The most distinguished of h(*r 
novels arc Zaide, La Princesse de Clives, and Jm 
P rincesse de Mtmtpensier, 

La Fayette, a town of the United States, in 
Indiana, on the Wabash River and Wabash 
and Krie (Uinal, and at the intersection of several 
railways. It is the Sfuit of the State agricultural 
college, and has a number of miscellaneous munu* 
faetures. Pop. 22,540. 

La F^re, a town of France, department of 
Aisne, at the confluene of the Serre and the Oise, 
10 miles s. of St. Quentin. Captured by the 
(Germans in 1014, it nwnaiiied in their iKissessioii 
till 13th Oct., 1018, when it was retaken by 
the French. 

Lafontaine (lA-fon-tan), Jean de, French poet 
and fabulist, Ikihi at (Ihiktcuu-Tliierry 8th July, 
1021, died at Paris 13th April, 1005. He began 
to study fi»r the priest I umkI, but fonanik this 
cancer. His jMietie talent was nwukcne<l by his 
rtwling of Mnlherl)c, and in 1058 he dedicated 
a poem, Afhmis, to Foiupiet. In 1002 he was 
invited to Paris by the Duclic'sse <le Rouilton. He 
was intimate with Molidre, lloilcau. Racine, and 
all the first wits of Paris, by whom he was iniich 
beloved for the «'andour and simplicity of liis 
character. Hut he was no favourite with Louis 
XIV, who even hesitated to coiifirin his noiniiiu- 
tion to tlie French Academy. The first vohinie 
of^his Catdes (Tales) uppeari'd in 1004, a second 
in 1071. They are full of fine touches of genius, 
but are grossly indecent. Of his Fahlen (in which 
animals are represented speaking and acting) 
iiinuinerablc editions have been printed, and it 
is through them that he is universally known. — 
HinuouKAPUY: K. Faguet, Jean de Im Fontaine; 
Taine, La Fontaine et ses Fables. 

La^erltff, Selma Ottiliana Louisa, Swctlish 
WTiter, born in 1858. Her Gdsta Berlinga Saga 
(1801) brought her into the front rank of con- 
temporary Swedish authors. She gained the 
Nobt‘l Pri7.c for literature in 1009, and in 1914 
was the first woman to be elected a member of 


the Swedish Academy. Among her works arc: 
Jerusalem, a two-part novel (1001-2) and The^ 
Outcast (1920). ^ 

Lagging is the general name given to the 
proc«‘ss of preventing the loss of heat from h«»t 
surfac^es. The term is also often uschI for the 
material employc'd. Perhaps the most scientifi- 
cally perfect method is the use of a vacuum 
jaeket, an example of which Is to ho found in 
the thermos flask invented by Professor Dewar. 
This flask *i8 a double- wnlle<l vessel made of 
silvered glass, and the space l)ctween the outcT 
and the inner glass shells is vacuous. The ap- 
pliance possesses Rreat fxiwers of retaining heat, 
but its defects are that it is costly and fragile. 
The principle u|H)n which the vacuum flask 
w'orks is this — os there is no material round the 
outside of the inner vessel containing the hot 
liquid, this vessel can only lose its heat by radia- 
tion, and since the wall of the outer shell wlyeh 
surrounds it is highly polished, the radiation 
which falls on this polished wall is at once 
reflected back into the inner vessel from which 
it came, so that the amount of heat which pene- 
trates the outer shell and cscafn^s is very small. 

In engineering work the properties desirable 
in a lagging material are that it should have a 
low heat conductivity, be non-inflammable, 
resist deformation under vibration, change of 
temperature, or the action of water and steam. 
A variety of materials having these properties 
to a greater or less extent are in us(\ such as 
slag wool, paper, aslx^tos, (>onipressed cork, 
magnesia, and kieselguhr. A niiinlxT of pro- 
prietary prepunitions of goixl insulating pro- 
|KTticK are available, of whicrh NewalPs magne^siu 
CHtvering may be taken ns a good example. This 
covering consisU of about 85 per cent of light 
magnesium curls>nute and 15 }M*r cent asbestos 
fibre. A steam-pipe carrying Ktcam at *100® F. 
was tested unlagged and with different thick- 
nesses t>f New'airs covering. When unlaggetl the 
heat loss was 1070 B.Th.U.’s per square foot per 
hour. With a thickness of 1 inch of lagging the 
loss became alK)ut 1.50 B.Th.l\*s per square foot 
|>er hour, and with 2 inches about 100, so that 
a thickness of ulK>iit 2 inches reduces the heat 
loss to one-tenth of its full value w'hcn the pipe 
is iinhigged. — Biblidcrapiiy: C. R. Darling, 
Heat for Engitieers, and article in Engineering, 
22nd Sept., 1911. 

Lagos, a s(*a|^K)rt town in the south of Portugal, 
province of Algarve. Admiral Boscawen de- 
feated a French fleet at Lagos in 1750, and the 
coast in the vicinity was the scene of a desperate* 
battle between Admiral Jervis (Earl St. Vincent) 
and a large Spanish fleet in 1707, the latter being 
destroyed. Pop. 8200. * 

Lagos , a seaport, island, and district of Southern 
Nigeria. After annexation by Gretit Britain in 
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1851 Lagos was augmented by the purchase or 
annexation of further land, and in 1874 was made 
a colony aiid •protectorate. In 190ft it was iiiiitcHl 
to Southeni Nigeria, and is now the tein|iorary 
scat of the C'riitnil (Sovcriiment of Nigeria 
|M;iiding the completion of the capital on the 
Hiver Kudiiiia. The hiwn is the principal port 
of Nigeria, and with the building of moles and 
a deep channel over the bar ocean-going steamers 
will find at Lagos an average and readily accessible 
anchorage. There are engineering- and repair- 
shops and slipways, and a wireless station was 
established in 1013. A railway running from 
I^agos has an extension to Kano (q.v.), over which 
a boat-train having wagon-lit and restaurant cars 
is run each week. The Governor of the district 
is l*resident of the legislative Council. There? is 
a mission grammar schcM)! and a Govemnieiit 
highcr-gradc school in the town. The town is 
Electrically lit, has a racc-c;oiirse, water-supply. 
Government liouse, and an extensive cHittage 
hospital. Pop. (town), 57,000. — The district has 
a {K>p. of over 2,*2.50,(HM), including almut KKM) 
KuroT)eans. 

Lagrange (lil-grfinzh), Joseph Louis. French 
mathematician, was born at Turin 25th Jan.» 
1730, died at Paris 10th April, 1813, and was 
buried in the Pantheon. He had a natural bent 
for mathematics, and when scarc*ely nineteen 
years of age was apfiointcd mathematical pro- 
fessor in the artillery school at Turin. In 1704 
he obtained the prize of the AcMidciny of Sciences 
ill Paris for a thesis on the libration of the moon, 
and in 177ft for another on the thwry of the 
satellites of .Jupiter. Alx>ut this time he made 
a visit to Paris, where he niiule the acquaintance 
of I)*Aleinbert, Clairaut, Condorcct, and other 
savants. .Soon after his retuni he received an 
invitation from Frederick the Great, to whom 
he had b€‘cn recommended by D'Alembert, to 
go to Berlin tis Director of the Academy, a post 
he held for twenty years. After Frederick’s 
death (1780) the persuasion of MiraU'au and the 
offer of a pension induced him to settle in Paris, 
lie was the first professor of geometry in the 
Polytechnic school, and was the first inscribed 
member of the Institute. In 1794 he was ap- 
pointed professor in the newly established 
Normal School (ficole Normalc Sup^ricurc) at 
Paris (1794), as well os in the Ecole Polytechnique. 
Napoleon bestowed upon him distinguished 
tokens of his favour, and as member of the 
Senate, grand officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and count of the empire, I..agrangc saw himself 
surrounded with every external honour. But 
he* remained as modest and retiring as ever, 
devoting himself with the same zeal and in- 
dustry to his studies. The most important of his 
works ar^ his M^canique analylique (1788); 
Th^Me des/onctions analytiques (1797); Riwlw 
VOL. vn. 


lion dM ^quationn num^riqufs (1798); Leffons 
8ur le calrnl des fonctions; and Kssai cTArith- 
m^tiquf politique. 

La llarpe (lu lirp), .lean Francois dc, a French 
dramatic ikh'I, critic, and philosopher, iMirii at 
Paris 1739, died 1893. llis work hyrt^e ou Cours 
de Litterature ancienue et ttunierne constitutes 
his most durable title to fume. 

La Hogue (og), a bay of Northern Franci*, 
on the Oist side of the peninsula on which 
Cherbourg stands, department of La Maiiche. A 
naval battle was fought here, 19th May, 1092, 
lietween the French under Tourville and the 
allied British and Dutch under Admiral Russell, 
in which the latter were victorious. The Fnmeli 
fleet (44 8hi|>8) under Tourville were ordered by 
I.ouis XIV invade Kngland in siipiMirt of 
.Tames 11, and met the allied ilects at I'upe llar- 
llt'ur. 

Lahore', a city of lliiuliistiin, capital of the 
Punjab, on the Ihm. The city proper covers an 
area of IMO aen's, and is siirniunded by a brick 
wall 1ft feet high, fhinkecl by bastions. Among 
the prtmiinent buildings arc the fort, the palace 
of .lehanghir, the Pearl Mosque, the Gn>at 
Mosque, the mausoleum of Hanjit Singh, 
Montgomery Hull, the Punjab Ihiivcrsity, 
Oriental ('ollege, and Mayo Hospital. The Kuro 
pean quarter and the .Met.m Meer eantonmen' 
(at a distnner of nlxnit 3 « tiles) lie outside the 
walls on the south and south-west. Lava, sitn 
of Hama, is supfmsed to be the traditional 
founder of Lahore?, but the city was probably 
founded in the first century a.u. In 1524 Lahore 
became the scut (tf the Mogul Krnpirc, ami it 
:'*uehed its greatest splendour during t.lie reign 
i. Akbar (155ft-1ft05). Before passing into the 
htuids of the British it was the capital of the 
Sikhs. Pop. 228,ft87.- -Lahore division has an 
area of 12,387 sq. miles, and a of 4,ft.5ft,ft29. 

Laibach (irbA/t), now Ljubljana, a txiwn of 
Yiigo-Slavia, formerly in Austria, and capital 
of C^arniohi. It is situated 35 miles ni»rth-cust 
of Trieste, on the river of the same name. Its 
principal buildings arc the cathedral of .St. 
Nicholas, with fine picaures, fresciKHi, and carv- 
ings; the old Gothic i4>wn house; the old castle; 
the lyeeuni and other educational institutions. 
It manufiu'tures woollen and cotton goodn, ami 
pa;jer. Pop. 47,109. 

Laing, David, Scottish antiquary, Imm in 
ICdinburgh 20th April, 1793, died there IHth 
Oct., 1878. He became secretory of the Banna- 
tyne Glub, a |x>sition which he retained during 
the thirty-eight yei&ni of the society’s existcnc>e. 
In 1887 he was appointed librarian to the So<dcty 
of Writers to the Signet, an olficc which he held 
till his death. He was in turn treasurer, secretary, 
vice-president, and foreign secn^ary tc» the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries, lie published 

m 
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the works of John Knox, with valuable notes; 
Select Hemains of the Early Popular Poetry of 
Scotland; cclit.ioii.s of Duiibar'H, Henryson's, and 
Sir David Lyndaay'M iM)ein8, and of VVyiitouirs 
Cronykill. 

Lulnit, Mal(;olrn, Scf>tti8h historian, born 
1702, died 1H1H. lie was called to the Kdinhur^h 
Ihir in 17H5. His iK^Ht-known work is the UUtorry 
of Scotland from the Acceeeion of James VI to 
the Heign of i^ecn Anne, witti a Dissertation 
|)n>viiig the participation of Mary Queen of 
Scots in the murder of Damley. 

Lain^*s Nek, or Lang’s Nek, a defile in 
Natal, immediately north of Majuba, where, 
in 18H1, n small British force under Sir George 
Colley was cut up by the Boers. 

Laiaser-falre (la-sA-far). For centuries the 
KurofK'an riutions regarded their colonies os 
' possessions ' to be made to yield n profit. So 
the colonial produec must go to the home market 
only, and the colonial needs must lie supplied 
from the home iiiarkc't. It was against this 
tluHiry that Britain's American colonics reladled 
in 1 7711. “ We are not allowed ”, they com- 

plained, ” to make even a horseshoe ”• A 
similar endeavour to secure economic advantage 
by State regulation governed commercial policy 
from the break-up of the mediaeval system until 
the end of the eightex^iith century. Cromwell’s 
Navigation Acts did undoubtedly build up the 
British mercantile marine at the expense of the 
Dutch (and of incessant war), while his great 
French eon temporary, Colbert, was extremely 
active in the promotion of State measures pour 
faire alter le commerce (* to make trade go ’). 
Their efTlcacy was doubtful, and it was to M. 
('olbcrt that a French merchant, M. le Gendre, 
said laiaaez noua faire, * let us alone 

Against these interventions of the State in 
the regulation of (xinimcrce and inanufactiire, 
and against Statc ercctcd and State-favoured 
rnonopolit^ and privileges, the doctrine of laiaser^ 
faire, laiaaer-paaaer was iiivokeii by the physio- 
crats in Fran(*e and by Adam Smith in this 
country, and its application was generalized 
into the theory that the best goveriunciit is that 
which governs least. At a later stage the theory 
wtui applied by Bentham and the utilitarians 
in defsnee of the rights of private 4>ropeTty and 
the iiide|ienden(*e of private enterprise. The 
theory was Bupt)orted by the Manchester sohool, 
w'hose great leaders, Richard ri>bdrn and John 
Bright, viewed factory legislation wiUi doubt 
and trade unionism with hcMtility. It is now 
recognized that taiaaer^fmre implies the domina- 
tion of the strongest; ** between men who ore 
unequal in material wealth ”, as Arnold Toynbee 
said, ''there can be no f^edom of contract”. 
The whole teiuirney of modLm limes is away 
flroin laisaer • faire; factory and public health 


legislation, Education Acts, food inspection, 
municipal trading. Truck and Workmen’s Coni- 
pensation Acts, Trade Boarris Acts,^and a host 
of others bear w'itness to the modern n^piidiation 
of ^ c'nlightcned self-interest ’ as a sufficient 
directive of social anil economic activities. Sec 
Individualiam; Labour Legialaiion, 

Lake, Gerard, Viscount, British general, bom 
1744, died 1808. lie entered tlie army in 1758, 
and served i/i the Seven Years* War, in America 
in 1781. and in Holland from 1703 to 1704. He 
attained the rank of general, and was conimander- 
ifi-chief in Ireland during the troubles of 1707-8, 
and in India during the Marathi (Mahratta) War 
(1803), wiiich he brought to a brilliant conclusion. 
He defeated llolkar in 1805, returned to England 
in 3807, was made viscount, and appointed 
Governor of Plymouth, where he died. 

Lake, a sheet or body of water occupying 
a basin formed hy a depression of the liih^ 
sphere (earth crust) and not directly supplied 
witii water by seu or ocean. Lukes may Ix^ of 
several varieties, and these variations may be 
classified in one of several differc^nt ways, either 
geologically or according to the iiaiuie of the 
drainage system of which they form a part. For 
convenience all lakes may be divided into five 
different classes: crater lakes, tectonic lakes, barrier 
lakes, glacial lakes, and dissolution lakes. Not 
infrequently they can be clussifled under several 
headings, e.g. the Great Lakes are partly water- 
eroded, partly tectonic, and partly glacial, such 
complications tending towards increased difll- 
culty in simplifying classification. The majority 
of the mighty rivers, such as the Amazon and 
the Mississippi, find their source in small tarns 
fed by springs and by rains, such as Lake Ithasca, 
which is the source of the latter river. 

Lake District, a district in the north-west 
of England, famed for its picturesque and varied 
scenery, embracing parts of i'unilxrlaiid, West- 
morland, and the north-w'cst |M>rtion of Lanca- 
shire, and extending about 30 miles north and 
south, and about 25 miles east and west. The 
district attracts large crowds of visitors, and the 
whole of it can be traversed in a week. The 
principal features of the scenery arc lakes, moun- 
tains, and streams. The lakes comprise Butter- 
mere, UUswater, Dcrweiitwater, Thirlmere, Gras- 
mere, and Windermere, besides others. The 
highest peaks are Scafell Pike (3210 feet), 
8f*afell (8161 feet), Heivcilyn (3118 feet), and 
Skiddaw (3000 feet). There are some waterfalls 
or ' forces * (same word as Norwegian foss), of 
great beauty.— Bibliography: W. Wordsworth, 
A Guide through the District of the Lakes; H. 11. 
Rawmsley, Round the Lake District, 

Lake-dwellliigSy the name given to habi- 
tations built on small artificial or partly artificial 
islands in lakes, or on platforms supported by 
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piles near the shores of lakes. The use of habi- 
tations of this nature is a subject which has 
engaged the' attention of archieologists and others 
very largely since the discovery of the remains 
of a lake-dwelling in Ireland in 1880. of similar 
ones in Switzerland in 1854, and subseciuently 
of numbers of others elsewhere. The arehteo- 
logical interest thus attaching to these lacus- 
trine remains has drawn attention to the fact 
of similar dwellings being still usei^ in various 
parts of the world, in Russia, the Malay Archi- 
pelago (Borneo and New Guinea), the Caroline 
Islands, I^ake Maracaybo in Venezuela, New 
Zealand, and in a modified fonn in some parts of 
(*cntral Africa. They afford a striking illiiNtra- 
tinn of the spread of culture in early tim^, for 



Lake-dwelliiiK 

the Swiss lake-dwellings were made many 
centuries ago, probably during the Neolithic 
phase of culture. The first who is known to 
liavc described lake-dwellings is Herodotus, who 
mentions certain dwellings of this kind on Lake 
Prusias in Thrace as l)eing approached by a 
narrow bridge, each habitation having a trap- 
door in the floor, giving access to the water 
i)eneath, through which fish were caught. A 
great number of these pjahlhauten (pile struc- 
tures) have been discovered in the Swiss lakes, 
some lielonging to the Iron Age, some few even 
to Roman times; but the greatest numl)er appear 
to be divided in about equal proportions between 
the Stone and Bronze Ages. The C'eltic lake- 
dwellings, called crannogeift are more or less 
artificial Islands composed of earth and stones 
strengthened by piles, those of Ireland being 
of much later date than thoiic of Switzerland, 
and are frequently noticed In early history as 
strongholds of petty chiefs. Similar structures 
are not Infrequent in Scotland. The relics found 
in these btiildings have thrown much light on 


prehistoric man, large populations having 
occupied th(M«e pi1c-<lwellings during extended 
periods of time. Dr. Keller of Zurich first de- 
scribed the lake-dwellings of the bhiro|>ran 
(Hintinent, and his acc'oiint wiis tnuislated Into 
Rnglish.— Riiu.iourapiiy: K. Keller, Tht Lake 
Ikvellinga of Sivitzerkind anti other parts of 
Europe; Robert Muiiix), The Lake iMvelUtigs of 
Europe, and Ancient Scottish J^Uce JMycUifigs, 
Lake of the Woods, a lake partly within 
South-liUuitcrn Ontario, ('anoiln, and partly in 
Minnesota, Ibiited States. It is upwards of 70 
miles in length, has an extremely irn^gular form, 
and a coast-line of about 250 It is studded 

with numerous wc»od<x1 islands. Hainy River, 
the principal feeder of the lake, flows out of 
Hainy Lake, Minni^sota, and enters the 
Lake of the Woods at its south-eastern cx- 
• treinity. It discharges from the north side 
by Winnipeg River, flowing to Lake W'lnni- 
pcg. Kenora, at the northern outlet of the 
I.akc of the Woods, became a growing town 
through new gold-fields In this region and 
through the w^ater-fiower of u thousand 
hikes pouring intc» Winni|)cg River. It has 
also notirmillK and sawmills, and is a favourite 
summer-resort. 

Lakhimpur (kjk-hiin-|)ur')» a British 
district of India, occi oying the extreme 
eastern portion of Ass.im; area, 4529 sq. 
miles. It contains valuable forests, 
llouriHliing tea plantaticms, coal-inincs, oil- 
wells, &c. Po|>. 409, OtN). 

Lakshmt (from laksa, sign, h>kcn, for- 
tune), in lliriflu mythology, the wife of 
Vishnu. She Is said to have sprung, 
Aphrodite-like, in full perfection from the 
froth of the ocean. According to other accounts, 
Lakshmt is supposed to have sprung from ii 
lotus, and is therefore ofti‘ri culled Podma, or 
goddess of the lotus, a flower she is always 
rcprc^senled us holding. She is the Hindu Venus, 
the Ceres or goddess of ubiinrlance and pros- 
perity. Flowers and grain are the offerings she 
most commonly receives. 

Lalande (la-lilud), .Joseph .Jdromc Ic Kran^nia 
dc, French astronomer, lK>rn at Boiirg-en- 
Bresse*, department of Ain, 11th .July, 1782, 
dhul in Paris 4th Aftril, 1807. He devoted 
himself to mathcnmticH and astronomy, and 
was sent by the Academy in 1751 to Berlin to 
dctenninc the purallux of the moon, while 
Lacaille went with the same object to the Cape 
of Good Hop<!. He was elected to the Aesademy 
of Sciences, Paris, in 1758, and In 1782 he be- 
come professor of astronomy in the College dc 
France, where he Iciftured until Ids death, 
liis chief works are his Treatise on Astronomy; 
History, Theory, and I^rartice of Navigation; and 
Astronomical Bibliography. I^alande is sai l 
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to have inspired Mar^ehars Diciiannaire (Urn 
AlMrn, 

Lally-Tollcndal, Thonnis Arthur, Cointo dr, 
a Freneli ffeiuTuI, horn in liauphind 1702, of 
Irisii pareniK, his father havinff ffdlowed the 
fortiineK of Juiiicm II, and was helieaded Olh 
May, 1700. Trained to ariiiH, he was tiindc 
brigadier on tlic field of Fonteiioy. He acc<iin> 
paiiied the Pretender to Seotland in 174.5, and 
in 17.50 he was made (iovernor of Pondieherry, 
war having been declared at that time between 
France and Kngland. Defeated by Sir ICyrc 
(\>otent Wandiwash, hesiirreridercd Pondieherry 
in 1701, and was brought prisoner to P^ngland. 
Within a month he was released on parole, and 
returned to France, where he suffered imprison- 
ment for upwards of two years licfore he was 
brought to trial, condemned, and executed (170(() 
for treachery. His son, supported by Voltaire*, 
obtained in 1778 a eompletc authoriUitivc 
vindication of his father's eonduct. — Cf. G. B. 
Mallcson, The Career of Count TmUi/, 

I^a'inalsm, a system of Buddhism maintained 
by the lamas and eoiniiion throughout Tibet 
and Mongolia. It dates from the seventh century, 
and the name is derived from the Tilietan word 
blama, Superior One. All Buddhist priests arc 
culled lamas, and their gigantic anti ubiquitous 
monasteries and nunneries arc styled ^ lama- 
series The highest object of worship is Buddha, 
the founder of the religion and the principal 
saint; the reimiiniiig saints are those common 
to Buddhism reinforced by a niiseeliany of 
canonized religious teachers and pious men. 
The Lamaist hierarchy resembles somewhat that 
of the Homan ('atholic Phurch; auricular con- 
fession and litanies are pointa in coininon. The 
Dalai-Lama or Grand-Lama is the joint god and 
king of Tibet, and lives in splendid isolation in 
the colossal Potala overlooking Llnisa. Almost 
c<)ually exalted is the Teshu or Bog<Klo Lama 
of Mongolia, in whom Gautama Buddha is also 
supposed to bt* incarnate. Below these gods arc 
certain incarnations of saints, and then follow 
in onler of precedence founders of lamaseries. 
Buddhistic monasteries, and those of the lower 
nuiks who are distinguished by talents or learning. 
When either of the two lamas decides to allow 
his soul to migrate, his place may lie filled ac- 
cording to directions given by himself before 
bis (death) change, stating into what family he 
purp4>sed transmigrating. Lamas never actually 
* ilie they arc reincarnated; they undergo a 
voluntaiy' process of transmigration, but they 
dread the form in which they may be represented, 
ond, as a wnseqiienee, no living thing is ever 
voluntarily killeil. Should the deceased Grand- 
Lonia fail to aptniint a successor, the surviving 
Grand-Lama ehotises, from among the boys born 
at tlic hour of his brother's departure, a num- 


ber of infants into whom the god's soul may 
have migrated. From these selected infants the 
future (irand-Lama Is chosen by lot, and is 
carefully tutored in the art of being a god until 
his majority at the age of eighteen years, w’hcn 
he liccomes supreme in all things spiritual or 
t<‘iii|H>ral ufTecting his domains. — Cf. L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhinm of Tibet or iMmaism. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine de 
Monet, Chevalier de, French naturalist, born 
in Picanly Ist Aug., 1744, died at Paris 18th 
Dec., 1829. He was the founder of inverUdirnte 
palu'onlology, ns ('uvier was the founder of 
vertebrate palaeontology. His first w’ork W'us 
Flore Fran^aise^ in which he advanced a new 
system of Ixitanical classification, which was 
soon, however, abandoned for the natural 
system of Jussieu. Other chief works are Philo 
Sophie zoologique, in which he promulgated a 
theory foreshadowing what is now knowm as the 
law of evolution; Ilistoire naturelle dcs animaux 
sans verUltres; and Tableau etici/clopMupie de Ui 
botanupie, — Cf. A. S. I'aekard, Lamarck: the 
Founder of Evolution^ 

Lamarckism, the evolutionary ther»ry pro- 
pounded by the French naturalist Lamar<‘k 
(1744-1829), who was otic of the first to deny 
the immutability of species, tf> establish the 
facts of variation, and to emphiusi/c the im- 
{Kirtaneeof the environment {la monde amhiant), 
lie foniiulated the two follow'ing ‘ laws of 
nature', which express his views in simimarv 
form: (1) '' In every animal that has not passed 
beyond the term of its development, the frequent 
and sustained use of any organ strengthen.s it, 
dcvelojis it, increase.s its size, and gives it strength 
pmportionatc to the length of time of its em- 
ployment. On the other hand, the conti..ued 
lack of use of the same organ sensibiy weakens 
it; it deteriorates, and its faculties diminish 
progressively, until at last it disappears." (2) 
" Nature preserves everything that she has 
caused the individual to acquire or to lose by 
the iiifluencc of the circiim-stanccs to which ti c 
race has been for a long time exjiosed, nod 
consequently by the influence of the predomiran* 
use of certain organs (or in consequence of their 
continued disuse). She does this by the genera- 
tion of new individuals, which arc produced 
with the newly acquired organs. This occurs, 
provided that the acquired changes were common 
to the two sexes, nr to the individuals that pro- 
duced the new forms." Lamarck believed, for 
example,. that the long neck of the giraffe was 
gradually evolved by the action of these laws. 
He supposed that by constant efforts to reach 
the foliage of trees the necks of individuals 
became somewhat longer, each successive gain 
in length being transmitted to the next ^ncra- 
tion. There can lie no doubt thut^ individual 
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organisms adapt themselves in various ways 
to their surroundings, such adaptations being 
technically' known as * acquired characters * or 
accommodations. But the* researches of Galton, 
Weismann, and many others have resulted in 
the generally accepted conclusion that such 
acquired characters are not inherited. According 
to these authorities, only such variations as take 
place in the germ-cells can be transmitted to 
offspring. Although Darwin reject^ the con- 
clusions of Lamarck, he attached a certain 
amount of evolutionary importance to the 
effects of use and disuse, but most modern 
authorities repudiate Lamarckism altogether. 
The matter is by no means finally scttl^, for 
it is conceivable that some acquired characters 
may react upon the gcrin-cclls, stimulating them 
to variation in the same direction. A Lamarckian 
school still exists, and also a modiflciition know'n 
ift Neo-Lamarckism, which asserts that a 
changed environment, acting on a succession of 
generations, may gnuiually bring about struc- 
tural modilicatioii of adaptive character, and 
this nc<;essarily involves transmission from 
parent tc» offspring. Definite prmyf or disproof, 
one way or the otlier, is extremely diflleiilt. 
Many [)ers<mH arc reluelaiit to give up La- 
marckism bccauho they like to liclicvc that 
intellectual advan<*es made by parents can be 
transmitted to their children. It is, however, 
more than doubtful that the hereditary make-up 
of a new-borfi biiby ha.s been iulvantageously 
modified by the mental udvancc.s achieved by 
his parents.— Bibliooiiaphy: F, W. Hutton, 
Darrvinmn and Lamarckism, Old and Mciv; S. 
Butler, Evolution, Old and Nnv. 

i^annartinc (l&-nifir-tcn), Alj)hon.sc .Marie 
Lo'ii-. de Prat de, French |)oct and statesman, 
born .it .M:W‘on, in llurgundy, 17tM), died in Paris, 
IMHO. By his first production, Mddilations 
p (1820), he at once obtained a high 

1 .ace among the poets of the day. In 182(Phe 
' IS .«.ttached to the legation at Naples, and 
''i.«rrici a rich English lady, Eliza Marianna 
H' > ch . The SouveUes meditations poitUjues ( 1 823 ) 
Of I the Harmonies poetit/ucs el religieuses (1828) 
e!»i:»'diMhed his poetic fame, and obtained for 
liim ri* ion into the French Academy (1830). 
After the devolution of July he travelled in the 
lilast, and 1 his return published Voyage en 
Orient, souvenirs, impressions, pensies et pay~ 

* sages (Paris, 4 vols., 1835). During his absence 
he had been elected a member of the Chamber 
fd Deputies, and thenceforward bis career was 
as^ much political as literary. Jin 1847 he pub- 
lislied his Jlistoire des Oirondins (Paris, 8 vols.), 
ill which he manifested strong Republican lean- 

* ings. After the February Revolution of 1848 he 
became a piembcr of the I^rovisional Govern- 
ment in the capacity of Minister of Foreign 


Affairs. After the Insurrection of June, 1848, 
he lost his popularity, and in 1851 withdrew 
from public life. His Aiemoires up|ieared in 1871. 
His works appeared in 40 vols. during 1800-0.—* 
Bibliography: CIi. de Pomairols, Lamartine; 

E. Desehanel, iMmartifie; Rod, Lamartine; 

F. Bnincti6rc, Evolution dr la Poesie lyrvjfue; 
E. Sugie, iMmartine, 

Lamb, Charles, English essayist and humorist, 
was iMirn on the 10th Feb., 1775, and dic'd on 
the 20th Dec., 1834. 11 is father was clerk to 

Samuel Salt, a bcnc'her of the Inner Temple, who 
obtained for Lamb a nomination to Christ's 
Hospital. Lamb remained therc^ for seven yean 
(1782-0), and while there formed a friendship 
with Coleridge which hud an abiding influence 
on his life and work. Charles Lamb was em- 
ployed for a short time in the South Sen 1 louse, 
bfit in 1702 he lM;camc a clerk in the aciHiiintaiit's 
ofllct' of the India House, n'lnuining there for 
thirty-thrc'c ycMirs. In 1700 ocreiirrcd the terrible 
family tragedy which was destined to mould tlio 
whole of liumb's life. Tht*re was 11 crriiiin amount 
of mental instability in the Lamb family, in- 
herit t*d fn>m their iiiotlicr. Mary l^imb, who was 
ten years older than her brother Charles, in a 
lit of lu^tiic mania stabbc'il her mother to the 
heart. liiimb at oiu^e iisKiiincd full rcsfKnmihility 
for the (!ustr>dy of his sister, instead of allowing 
her to l>c sent for life to n public asyliiin, and 
devoted the whole of his life to (taring for her. 
At intervals her mental disease beeiunc acute, 
and she hiul to Ije (sm fined, but as a rule the 
brother and sisU^r lived together, (diniiging tficdr 
lodging frc'qiiciitly when the nature of Mary's 
malady bceamc known. 

’.ainb's earliest pociiis were published in a 
voiiimc of {Kierns by Coleridge in 1700. In 1798 
Lamb and a friend named Lloyd published a 
joint venture under the title of Jilank Verse, 
This volume contains the well - known Old 
Familiar Faces, In the same year he published 
his prose romance The Tale of Itosamund Gray, 
l4imb became a devoted student of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, and their iiifliifmec is plainly 
to Ijc seen in his John Woodoil, which was pub- 
lished in 1802. As a drainii this play has nothing 
to rccMimnicnd it, but it has many pleasing 
passages reminiscent of Fletcher and Massinger. 
In 1800 Lamb again cx{>crimcni«'d with the 
drama, writing this lime a farce called Mr, //., 
which was produced at Drury I^ane. It was a 
complete biilurc. It is a very slight pic(« which 
turns upon the hero trying to ke<*p his unpleasant 
name of Hogsflesh from Ix'cxiiniiig known. In 
1807 Charlea and Mary I^anib c^imbined to 
write their Tales from Shakespeare for William 
Godwin's .Tiivenile Library. Mary was rcBponsiblc 
for the eoiiicdies and Charles for the tragedk^s. 
This book was very successful, and its rcix^ption 
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i*ncr>iiraj(ecJ thriri ir> write two other lx>okii for 
eiiilclren, Mrs. I^cester's Setiool (1807) and 
Poetry for Children (1800). Lamb also wrote The 
Adventures of Ulysses, based upon Chai>rnan's 
translation of Horner. 

It was not until 1820, however, that Lamb 
began to write the series of essays whieh made 
his reputation us an essayist and humorist. 
His reputation as a eritic had already been made 
in 1808 by his Specimens of Dramatic Poets, a 
selecttion of etioiec passages fn)in his favourite 
Klizubethans, illuininatcd by brief notes whieh 
display a rare insight, and which arc couched in 
felicitous language. The Essays of Elia were 
originally CTontribiitod to The London Magazine, 
the first, in whieh Lamb einlrodicd some of his 
recollections of the South Sea House, up|H;aring 
in Aug., 1820. Lamb took the name of *Elia* 
from a foreigner of that name who had becit a 
clerk with him in the South Sea House. A 
collected edition of the essays was published in 
1820; the series ceased t.o appear in The Jjmdon 
Magazine, in ]82£i, and The Last Essays of Elia 
were (‘ollei'ted in a 8ee<ind volume in 1880. 

h^arly in ]82o Lamb retired from the India 
I louse with a pension of £4.10 a year. His sister^s 
health and, indeed, his own became gmdually 
worse. He was deeply affected by the de.ath of 
(lolerulge in the summer of 1884, and in the 
foilowdiig December he fell and cut his face; 
eryNi|ii»his supervened, and he died after a short 
illness. Mary Ijuid) survived until May, 1847. 

Lamb is om* of the best-hived of English men 
of letters. His cpiaiiit humour, his teridcriieas, 
his devotion to his sister, and his loyalty to his 
friends set him In a place apart. His style Is very 
closely nifxlellcil on that of the Elizaliethans, 
citpeeially Hurlon; but he w'rote naturally in this 
way, whieh would seem an affectation in other 
writers. As a critic Lamb was a pioneer, and still 
rcnuiins unrivalled for his succinct criticisms of 
tlic ElizalK:thnns. But he is chiefly loved for 
himself, something in the way in which llonicc' 
is lovt'il. He has revealed most completely and 
most modestly his own eharmiiig jKirsoiiality, 
and his essays arc rciui more on account of that 
revelation than bcraiiso of their style, their 
wisdom, or e\'en their lumlx^nt huniQgr.-^BiDUo- 
oiiAiMiv: A. Ainger, Charles Latnb (English Men 
of Letters Series); E. Lucas, The Life of 
Charles Lamb; P. Fitzgerald, Charles Lamb: his 
Friends, his Haunts, and his^ Books; W. C. 
Uazlitt, Mary and Charles Lamb. 

Lambayeque (li!tm>b&-yft'k&), a coastal de- 
partment of Northern IVru: area, 4614 sq. miles. 
There has betm no census sinew 1876, although an 
Act of the IVnivitm Congress of aoth Oct., 1920, 
has authorized the Executive to proceed with an 
enumeration. The chief town is Chiclayo, con- 
nected by rail with Etcii and l^ta on the coast. 


The district is important as the sugar-producing 
area of Peru, and Chiclayo lies in the cotton belt. 

Lambert, Daniel, noted for his ei^traordinary 
size, was born in Leicester 1770, died at Stam- 
ford 2l8t July, 1800. He was exhibited in Loudon 
and the principal towns of England, and at the 
time of his death was 5 feet 11 inches in height, 
weighed 780 lb. (over 52 ( stone), and measured 
0 feet 4 inches round the body, and 8 feet 1 inch 
round the leg. 

Lambert, John, Parliuiiicntaiy general during 
the F^nglish Civil War, born at Kirkby Mal- 
haindalc, Yorkshire, 1610, died in 1604. He 
entered the Parliamentary anny under Fairfax, 
was colonel ut Marston Moor, and major-general 
in the w'ur in Scotland. He took the lead in the 
council of officers who gave the protectorate 
to Cromwell, but he afterw'ards fell into dis- 
grace, and was deprived by Cromwell of all his 
commihsions, though a pension of £2(MM) Whs 
allowed him for past services. He headed the 
ctjnfcderaey whieh defiosed Uiehard t'romwell, 
and in 1600 set out for the north to encounter 
Monk, blit was deserted by his troops, seized, 
and committed to the Tower. At the Hestoration 
he was excepted from the act of indemnity, 
brought to trial, and condemned to death, but 
had his sentence cioinmuteil to bunishnieiit to 
Guernsey. In 1666 a plot for his esv i(ie W7is 
discovered, and in 1667 he was removed to the 
Island of St. Nicholas, in Plymouth Sound, where 
he died. 

Lambert's Pine (Pinus Lamljertiana), a North 
American pine grow'ing in California, and soinc- 
tiincs reaching the height of 800 feet. It yields, 
wiieii burned, a sugary substance known os 
Californian manna. The leaves arc in fives, the 
cones arc 14 to 18 inches long, and contain 
edible seeds. 

Lamb^se, a town of Algeria, department of 
Constantine. It is the site of the ancient Lum- 
bawa, w'hich would appear to have been estab- 
lished in the time of Hadrian as the fiead- 
quarters of the third Legion (Augustan), but 
fell into decay before the advent of Christianity, 
and no Christian inscriptions arc to be found 
among the ruins. 

Lam'beth, one of the twenty-eight boroughs 
of the county of London, famous for its potteries 
and Uie site of many historical and notorious 
buildings. I.«ambeth Paluec bos been, since the 
thirteenth century, the ofTicial residence of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, and contains a library 
of some 80,000 volumes and valuable MSS. 
Each year the palace becomes a gigantic con-, 
fcrencc hall, where all the Anglican bisiiops 
assemble Oroiii throughout the world to discuss 
the polifl^f and management of the Church.* 
Among other famous buildings in l^Ambcth are: 
the Union Jock Club, Waterloo Station, St* 
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Thomas'a Hospital, and Brixton Prison. Pop. 
(1021), 802,060. 

Lambeth Ardclea, a series of nine articles 
drawn up by Williani Whitaker and others in 
1505, embracing the most pronounced doctrines 
of Calvinism. The articles, concerning the doc* 
trines of predestination, justification, and free- 
will, were approved by Archbishop Whitgift, but 
were reject^ by the queen and the Parliament, 
and again at the Hampton Conference, 1604. 

Lamelllbranchiata (-brang-ki-A^ta), or Pele* 
cypoda, a class of MoUusca, represented by the 
oysters, mussels, cookies, Ac., which are dis- 
tinguished by the possession of a bivalve shell 
composed of right and left valves; an<l there; 
is no rasping organ, and most species * possess 
a laterally flattened mtisciilar foot, by which 
burrowing in sand, mud, Ac., is effected. There 
is, however, no foot in fixed forms, such ns 
•o)r8tcr8. 

Lamelllcomes (-nez), an extensive scries of 
beetles, including the Cockchafer, May-bug, Rose- 
chafer, Dung Bc;ctle, Ac.; named tein the 
lamellatcd club in which the antenna* terminate. 

Lamelllros'tres, a group instiiiiied by 
Cuvier to *nchidc the ducks, mergansers, Ac., 
I'lrds distinguished by the flat form of the bill, 
*’bii'h is invented by a soft skin, and provided 
*'ic edf»«s with a set of transverse plates or 
' larnclln* , through which the mud, in which 
f.hcsc bints gn»p<» for ftjod, is sifted or stmim^d. 

> amemials '(la-mcn-fi), Ifugiics Fi^licit^ 
lo fi n d'*, French (ihilosophcr nnd publicist, wdio 
wndc oil K'iigion and politicos, lK>rn at St. Malo, 
Hrittany, on 1 6th .Tune, 1782, dicnl in Paris 27Ui 
Feb., 18.^4. lb was ordained priest in 1816, aiat 
flrt>t attracted attention by bis n|K>logy for 
Hoiran C'atliolicism, the Ennai aur rindiff^tmee 
en mature de religion. In 1824 he de<*lincd the 
offer of a carrlinars hat, and the following year 
piibhshcd a work favouring ultramontane doc- 
trines, Iai Religion conaiderie dona aea rapjntrta 
aoee Vordre civil ei politique. From this time 
he began to prcacli the separation of Church and 
State, and on the outbreak of the July Revolu- 
tion (1880) he ticcaine a convert to the dogma 
of the sovereignty of the people. In ScptemlxT 
of that year he began to publish his Avenir, 
which was in 1832 condemned by the Pope 
rnd suppressed. In 1834 h^ finally revolted 
from Rome in his Patolea tTun Croyant (Words 
of a Believer). This book, which produced an 
almost unexampled sensation, passed in a few 
years through more than 100 editioas, and waa 
translated into almost all living languages. It 
’ Vaa condemned by the Pope, and Lamennais an- 
swered by the Affaires de Rome. His subsequent 
works were all extremely democratic, and he 
graduallv became both atheist and socialist. At 
the Revolution of 1848 he became a member of 


the National Assembly, but after the ctmp d^Aai 
he lived in strict retirement. — ^Biuuography: 
Saintc-Beuve, Portraits Contemporaina; P. Janet, 
La Philosophie de Lamennais; \V,(Hlmm,TheAbM 
de Ijamennais and the Liberal Catholic Movement 
in France. 

Lamentations, the name given In the author- 
isesd version of the ScTiptures to a liturgical (loeiii 
iiiade up of five distinct elegies, 'Phey upficar in 
the Hebrew canon with no name attached, but 
ancient tradition, internal cvidciKX^, and a prt;- 
faiory vcnic which apiicars in the Eeptuagint 
|)oitit to the authorship of .Tcreniiali. The first 
four of the dirges an* ulphaticUcal a(!n>sti(*H, suc- 
ccHsive verses, or in chap, iii sueccMsive sels of 
three verses, lH*giniiing alplial)ctically. Chap, v 
is not in acrostic form. Accronling to Josephus, 
Jcronie, and also some modern critics, these 
poems were written on the death of King Josiah 
(ef. 2 Chron, xxxv, 2.1), but the eontents of the 
book itself plainly show that a rialionnl ealaiiiiiy 
— the destruction of .Icnisalem ami the over- 
throw of the Judean state by the l'haldeunN- -iN 
referred to. 

La Mettrle, .hilian Offray de, French physi- 
cian and niateriiiHst, Ixirn at Saint Malo in 1708, 
died in 1751. He stmlied thi*ology at Janseiilst 
sc‘hcM>ls and medic'ine in Paris and Rheirns, foiighi 
at Dcttingen and Fonteuoy, and was aeven*ly 
wounded. Hetaughtthat the soul pt^rishes with the 
Ixidy, and that phyilciil [ilienomeiia arc the result 
of organic changes of the brain. Kx|Hdled from 
France for his materialistic views, he was well 
rewivtxl by Frederick the (treat, who apfiointed 
him court reader. His works include: iliatoire 
mdurelle de Vdme; V Homme machine; VHomme 
^tUmle; and (htvrage de. Pin^lope. m k Machiavel 
m M^ikcine, 

Lamlnarlaceoi, K<*]ps or Tangles, a family 
of Brewn Algir, distinguished by their large size 
and complicated internal slnieture. 'Diey are 
mostly dcep-wat4;r sca-wceds, and flourisli best 
in the colder parts of the o(x*an. Ijominaria aac~ 
charina, with simple, and L, digitata, with 
palinatcly divided fronds, arc abundant on our 
coasts, and form the principal source of kelp 
(q.v.). See Leaaonia; Macroeyatia; Nereoeyatia, 

Laminated is a term used to descrilM! material 
which is apparently mode up of thin plates or 
layers. Lamination is a defect often met with in 
steel and other metals where there is a separation 
of the material into layers. 8f>meiiiiies metal 
parts arc built up of a number of sheets or plates 
ill layers; tlic fliiishecl article is said to Ik: lami- 
nated, os In springs and armature cores. 

Lamination, the amuigcrnent of rock- 
material in thin layers or laminie. This arrange- 
ment prevails especially in shales. 

Lamnaas, one of the four quarterly tenn days 
in Scotland, occurring on 1st Aug. The name 
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in fmtii the 01(1-K. hldf-moiaae^ that is, loqf-maast 
brcacl-fcust; ho culled because on this day 
ofTcrini^ were formerly made of the first fruits 
r>f hurvcNt. 

Lammerf^eier (hiinYT-^I - 6r; (>cr., Mamb 
vulture ’), the bearded vulture, a bird of prey 
of the f(ciius (iyptUiliiH {(J, barbdtua)^ family Fal- 
coiiidic, and linkiiif^ this to the vultures and the 



I ..iminortfeicr (Cypnvtus harbdtus) 


eai^les. It inhubilH the Swiss ami (femiuii Alps, 
us well as the higher mouiitaiiis of Asia, and is 
the largest lOiimpean binl of prey, measuring 
upwards of 4 feet fn)iii lK*nk to tail, and 0 or 10 
feet ill the expanse of its wings. Besides eating 
carrion, it preys on living chamois, lambs, kids, 
hares, but it does not disdain, when pressed, ruts, 
iTiiee, and other small quadrupeds. In Africa it 
is replaced by an allied species (f#\ oasifragua). 

Lammermuir Hills, a range of Si^ittish hills 
stretching in a generally cnstwanl direetinn fhmi 
south-east Midlothian to the North Sea, and 
forming part, of the houndar>' hetw'een Berwick 
and 1 laddingtonshires. 1 lighest summit, Liuiinicr 
Law (17:w feet). 

La Motte, Jeanne dc Valois, ('omtesse de, 
Fmnrh udvcntint'ss, a descendant of the family 
of Valois by an illegitimate child of Henry II, 
and notorious for the part she played in the 
* diamond necklace * fraud; lK>rn 1750, died 1791. 
She married the ('oiiite de la Motte, a penniless 
adventurer, and settled in Paris alnnit 1780. In 
the years 1788— t the Prinec-Cnrdiiial dt llohan, 
who had fallen into disgrace, w'os {lersuaded by 
her that the Queen, Marie Antoineltc, regarded 
him with nuich favour, which would be increased 
if he W(»uld assist her in purchasing a valuable 
diamond iuH‘kla(*e which l^)uis XV had onlered 
for Madame dii Barry, hut w*hich was still in the 
jeweller’s liamls. The canlinul fell inbi the snare; 
he agreed to stand surc^ty for the payment, and 
the necklace wiis delivered to him. Joseph 
Balsamo, C'omte de Cagliostro, and probably the 
queen also, was in the plot; the necklace dis- 


appeared, was broken up and sold, probably 
by the La Mottes. The jcw'ellcr, after waiting 
a long time for his money, applii*d direct to the 
court, and the plot was discovered. Cagliostro, 
the cardinal, and others were thrown into the 
Bastille, but at the trial only the La Mottes were 
convicted. They cseafied to England, where 
the eorntesKc wrote Mimoirea implicating the 
queen in the fraud. She was killed by falling 
out of a window in a drunken orgy, and her 
husband lived a miserable wandering life till 
bis death in 1881. 

Lamp, a vessel in which oil or other inflam- 
mable substance is burned to produce artificial 
light. The term is, by associat ion, applied to any 
device In which light and heat are produced, 
such os arc lamp and incandescent lamp. The 
earliest lamps in eommon use were made of 
baked clay, with a simple o[>eniiig in the top 
through w'hieh the wick passed. In later days* 
miieli was done to improve the appearance of 
these lamps, and cveritiinlly lumps made of 
nietal — ^generally bronze —were introduced. Al- 
though considerable uiieritiun w'us devoted to 
the ornamentation of Ihi^se curly lamps, little 
or no consideration w'as given to the improvc- 
iiieiit in the efficiency of the lamps tis light pro- 
ducers until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. At this time the small cord wicks were 
n'placc^d by flat wicks with raising and lowering 
gear. In 1784 Aim^Argand, of Geneva, introduc(*d 
un improved lamp in w'hich u circular wick w'us 
employed, with an air supply up the central tub#* 
us well us on the outride of the wick. A glas: 
funnel surrounding the flume and supported m 
a f^erforated base below the burner improvid 
the combustion. This Argnnd burner, with 
small modifications, is the basis of most modern 
oil-lamps. Oil-lamps in whic! the fuel is made to 
take a gaseous state by heating id the i*se of 
air pressure arc used for bo i lighting and 
luxating. In some of the lighting devices of this 
character illiunination is obtained by the partial 
vaporization of the oil. Where the oil is com- 
pletely changed in state, a fla'^e of the Buns 
character is used to heat a mantle to incan- 
descence. The heating lamps arc usually ol the 
ty|)c giving complete vaporization of the oit, 
such os the Primus. For lighthouse work, oil- 
iam|>8 of the circular- wick type are usual, but 
in some cases gas- and electric-lamps are em- 
ployed. Sec Electric Light; Gaa Alanvfactufc, 

Lampblack, a fine soot formed by the con- 
densation of the smoke of burning oil, pitch, or 
resinous substances in a chimney terminating in 
a cone of cloth. It is used in the manufacture* 
of pigments, blacking, and printing inks. Sec 
Carbon, 

Lampedu'sa, a small island of Italy, about 
midway between Sicily and Tunis, wArc there 
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is an Italian penal settlement. It produces wine 
and fruits, and has a small but excellent harbour. 

Lampeter, a municipal borough and town of 
Wales, Cardiganshire. The 'town is well known 
as the seat of St. David's College, affiliated W'ith 
Oxford and Cambridge, which trains candidates 
for the Episcopalian ministry. l*op. about 2(MN>. 

Lam'prey, the name of several eel-likc, 
scaleless vertebrates, ranking below fishes, w'hich 
inhabit l)oth fresh and salt water; genus Petro- 
inyzon, class Cyclostomata. The lampreys have 
seven rounded gill-ai^ertures on each side of the 
neck, and a single nostril on the top of the head; 
they have no |)cctorul or ventral fins. There arc 
no biting jaws, and the mouth is in the fonn of 
a sucker, lined with strong teeth and ciitting 
plates, an<l the river lampreys arc often seen 
clinging to stones by it. The egg hatcheni out into 
a peculiar larva known as Ainnioccctes. The 
marine or sea lamprey (P. marfnus) is sometimes 
found so large as to weigh 4 or .5 lb. It is of a 
dusky brown marbled with yellowish patches, 
is common round the British (xxists, and is also 
found on the east (‘oast of North America and 
ilie west coast of Africa. It ascends rivers in the 
spring for the purpose of spawning, and was 
formerly much valued as an article of fcxMl. 
Other species, some belonging to distinct genera, 
•\r^' native to the coasts and fresh waters of 
America, Chile, Australia, New Zealand, 
arifi .1 \f»an. The river lamprey or inmpern 
;i'. f( is a smaller species, and alKUinds 

ill :*'• . cr lakes and rivers of northern 

h . 1 . it *3 coloured black on its upper, and 
a I V hue on its under surface. A close ally 
ir cr lainpcrn, sand-pride, or sand-piper 

(V. Lampreys attach themselves to 

^ other ns!(cs and rasp away their flesh; they also 
•eat soft unimul mutter of any kind. 

Lamprophyre, a name first given by Giimbel 
!: Bavaria to certain igneous rocks rich in inicii, 
have in (xmscqucncc a brilliant lustre 
(Gr. lampros). It is now used, following Rosen- 
bu v% . tor a wide range of oonipuet rocks, mostly 
oc^un ill* us dykes, jd specially rich in mica, 
at; p , or pyroxene. The felspars range from 
urt»*''.cl .c to lime-soda species, and the per- 
ceit? of silica in the lamprophyre group may 
vary from 06 to 40. 

!..iir.p-aheM8, the familiar designation of 
I iCi..oer3 of the phylum Brachiopoda, especially 
tiiof t* of the genus Terebrattila, the bivalve shells 
of which when closed bear a close resemblance 
to the shape of the old Roman or classical lamp. 
The valves are dorsal and ventral in position, 
ancT bilaterally symmetrical. They arc of un- 
equal size, the ventral one being larger and |H-t- 
^forated by a round hole, through which protrudes 
a stalk by which the animal is attached to some 
flmi object.* 


Lanark, the county town of Lanarkshire, is 
a royal, municipal, and police burgh, situated 
on an elevalion near the right bank of the Clyde, 
ai miles south-east of (Basgow by the Caledonian 
Railway. It is a very ancient plat^c, and was 
made a royal burgh by Alexander 1. Not far 
from Lanark are the Falls of the Clyde, in a 
ronmiitie and rii'hly wotKled part of the viUlcy, 
which render the town a favourite resort for 
tourists. Pop. (1921), <1208. 

Lanarkshire, or Clydesdale, a south- western 
inland county of SiHiUand, lying in the valley of 
the River Clyde; area, .694,284 acres, of which 
about one-third is under cultivation. It is 
divided into three prineipul districts or wards, 
called respectively the llpiwr, the Middle, and 
the liOwer, the last containing the gre^ater part 
of Glasgfiw, which, however, is a eounty-eity. 
Ths iip|)er ward tK>nRiHtH largely of niniiiitain, 
moorland, and pastoral heights, several of the 
elevations reaching from 2(MK> to t'MNN) feet alxivc 
the sea. The middle and lower wards com prise 
a large nggrcgiitc of arable land, wcmkIIuikI, and 
a rich tract of orehani country which has long 
l)ecn famous. They arc also very rich in coal, 
iron-str>ne, limestone, and sandstone, which are 
exU'iisively wrought, and the development of 
these industries has made Liiniirkshirc the most 
densely |K>pulated of all Seotilsh counties, con- 
taining roughly one-third of ?}' * total population 
of the country (i.e, pop. (1921), 1,690,807, nr 
81*5 per cent of total Scottish population). 
Ilistorienlly the county is of great interest, 
and associated with such battles as Druinc:lng 
and Botliwcll Brig. The River Clyde tra- 
vc»> -s the county from h.h.k. to n.n.w., and 
prar ’{-ally divides it into halves. The iiiaiti 
contributory streams arc the Kelvin, Cart, 
Douglas, Avon, and C'alder. There arc seven 
parliamentary divisions. The chief towns are 
Glasgow, C!oatbridge, Airdrie, Hamilton, Ruthcr- 



I. amp-shell 

Side view and interior of dorsal valve, ahowing 
support for arms. 


glen, Motherwell, Wishaw, and Lanark, the 
county town, which is smaller than any of tlw 
others. Lanarkshire is one of the main breeding- 
grounds of the famous Clydesdale tyi>c of heavy 
draught horse, which combines great muscular 
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Htrcnffth and endurance with an amiability and 
doc*ility that hoH n;eonimendcd it, above the 
Shires and SufToikB, to foreign and colonial 
buyc'rs. 

Lan'caahire, or the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, a iiiuritiiiie county in the N.w. of Kngland, 
facing tiic Irish Sou, a part of it in the north, 
culled Furness, being cut o0 from the rest by 
Morccaiidic liny; area, 1,1114,556 acres. Towards 
flic scu tlie land is Hat, but on the east and north 
it becomes more elevated. The district of Fur- 
ness is an integral part of the mountains of 
(!umberland, the liighest suiniidt l)eing Conistoii 
* Old Man 2082) feet. The fieat-inosses or bogs 
of Lancashire fonn one of its most remarkable 
physic^al features. The most extensive of these 
is Chut Moss (c|.v.). The fiiost important mineral 
product of I.aiieu8hire is cH)aI, which occurs 
abundantly in the south and south-west. Another 
valuable product, is the hicmatite iron ore, which 
occurs abundantly in the Furness district, and 
the working of whicli inaugurated a new era 
in this )mrt of the county. Excellent freestone 
is quarried near Lancaster. Limestone occurs 
abundantly. In the nortli of Furness arc quarries 
of blue slate, and copper occurs and is worked 
in (\)niston Fells. Lancashire is the grand scat 
of the cotton manufacture, not only of England, 
but also of the world, Manchester l)eing the 
principal centre. Woollen gcMuis are also largely 
produced, os is also machinery of all descriptions, 
and a vast variety of other articles. Liverpool 
is the great shipping |K)rt. of the county and of 
England. Lancaster is the county town, but 
there arc a great many others far larger, such 
as Livcrfxxtl, Manchester and Salford, Oldham, 
Bolton, Itiuckburn, and Preston. Illackpool and 
SoulhfHJii, two of the best-known seaside-resorts 
in England, arc situaUMl upon the Lancashire sea- 
board. As one of the (>>iiiitie8 Palatine, Lanca- 
shire is nominally attached to the Duchy of 
Lanenster, and the king, being Duke of Lan- 
c'uster, bas the right c^f appointing its sberiff. Pop. 
in 1011, 4,750,644; in 1021, 4,028,650. 

Lancaster, Jo.seph, the propagator of the 
educational S 3 r 8 tern (Lancastcrian system of iii- 
struc^tioii) with whose name is coupled that of 
Dr. Andrew Jlcll, w*as burn in London in 1778, 
died at New York through a carriage accident, 
1868. In 1708 he opened a school for children 
in Southwark, which he conducted on the 
monitorial system, which had been previously 
outlined by Dr. B<dl, 1707. (See Bell, Andrew,) 
The principal features of the system were the 
tcnching of the younger pupils by the more 
advant^ed students, called inonHon, and an 
elaborate system of mechanical drill, by moans 
of which these young teachers taught large 
numbers at the same time. He soon found 
powerful support, and was able to eroet a school- 


house, which in 1805 was attended by 1000 
children. The number of his patrons and the 
amount of subscriptions continuing to increase, 
he founded a normal school for training teachers 
in his system, which he now hoped to be able 
to extend over the whole kingdom. He made 
extensive tours through Great Britain and 
Ireland, and in 1811 had founded 05 schools, 
attendeid by 80,000 children. He was reckless 
and improvident in his habits; became bankrupt, 
and emigrated to America in 1818, where he at 
first received some support, but ultimately fell 
into poverty. — Cf. A. B. Binns, A Century of 
Education^ 1 SOS- J 90S, being the Centenary of the 
lirilinh and Foreign School Society, 

Lan'caater, a municipal borough and river- 
port, England, the county town of I.ancashire, 
on the left bank of the Lune. It occupies the, 
acclivities of a hill, on tlie summit of which stands 
the castle, now used os the county jail, hOilt, 
ill the reign of Edward III, hut with a keep sup- 
|K)scd to be Saxon, and with a tower 011 the 
south-east attributed to the Emperor Hadrian. 
The town is connected by canal with Preston and 
Kendal, has excellent railway facilities, and many 
general manufactures. Pop. (1021), 40,220. 

Lancaster, a city of the United States, capital 
of Fairfield county, Ohio, on the Hocking liiver, 
about 82 miles s.e. of Columbus. It is situated 
in a natural -gas district, and petroleum w'as 
tapped quite near the city in 1008, while then^ 
are iron-foundries, flour-mills, and manufacturers 
of inachiiicB and agricultural implements. Pop. 
14,706. 

Lancaster, a city of tlie ITriiiccI States, in 
Pennsylvania, seat of Lancaster county, and 
formerly the state capital. It lias >'ery extensive 
manufacturing interests, and is one of the prin-,, 
eipal tohacco-lcaf markets. It is also the centre 
of a rich wheat district, and carries on an ex- 
tensive lumber trade. Pop. 58,150. 

Lancaster, Duchy of, a duchy annexed to 
the English Crown in the reign of Heory IV, 
which had separate courts of its own till the 
passing of the Judicature Act of 1878. Its 
revenues go directly into the privy purse of tne 
sovereign, who is Duke of I^caster, and are 
not reckoned among the hereditary rPA'enues 
surrendered for the Civil List. The payments 
made in 1920 w'ere £48,000. The chanoellofship 
is a political appointment, and the Chancellor 
is generally a member of the Cabinet. The duties 
are nominal. 

Laqpaster, House of, the name given in 
English history to designate the line of kin^es-r 
Henry IV, V, and VI — immediately desoen led 
from John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward III. 
Edmun4,«ssoond son of Henry III, was created^ 
Earl of Lancaster and Leicester. His son Thomas 
added Derby and Lincoln to hh titles, became 
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leader of the baronial opposition to Edward 11, 


and was beheaded for tn^ason. His grandson 
was advanced to the dignity of a duke, and dying 
without in%le issue, the inheritance fell to his 
daughter Blanche, who became the wife of John 
of Gaunt. 

Lancaster Sound, a passage leading fr«)m 
the north-west of Baffin Bay west to Barrow 
Strait. It was discovered by Baffin in is 
about 250 miles long, and has a ceijtra] breadth 
of about 05 miles. 

Lancelet, the popular name of primitive 
marine vertebrates, 2 or 0 inches long, with 
a slender, compressed, 
transparent, lance-shapcd 
body, occurring in shoal 
water in the temperate 
and torrid parts of the 
earth, w'here they burrow 
actively in the sand. 

They were formerly re- 
ferred to as a single genus 
and species {Amphioxtts 
lttnceolntus)y Imt a num- 
ber of species are now 
rccogiii7.ed and placed in 
two genera (Brunchios- 
torna mid Asymmetron). 

Thi*sc (H)nstitute the sub- 
phylum Cephaloehurda of 
the vertebrate phylum. 

At one time tliey were re- 
garded as a lowly group 
of fishes (Pharyngobran- 
ch\i ,T Lcpiticardii). No 
true or paired hns arc 
prosent, and in the other 
Dart, of their anatomy 
the f .«v organization of 
tJicse /‘H aturcs is readily 
apprc( able. The ver- 
tebral axis consists of a^ slender rod (notochord) 
pointed at each end, and composed of clastic 
tissue. There is no skull. The mouth is of oval 
shape, situated below and slightly lichiiid the 
front part of the body, and there are no tnie 
jaws. Its margin is stiff, and bears a numlier of 
dUicate eiliat<^ filaments or cirri. The mouth 
leads backwards into a very large dilated chamber 
representing the expanded pharynx, which per- 
forms the part of a breathing organ; and the 
walls or sides of the pharynx are perforated by 
transverse clefts or fissures, whilst the inner 
lining of the chambi*r is ciliated. Breathing takes 
place by the admission of ^ater through the 
mouth into the dilated pharynx, the effete water 
passing through the slits or clefts in the sides of 
the sac into an aerial cavity, whence it escapes 
outwaidlg by an opening Imown as the ^ab- 
dominal pore *. The drculation of the blood. 
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which is destitute of colour, is pcrft»rme<i by 
pulsation of the main blood-vessels, there lieing 
no distinct heart-. The pharynx is oontiniied into 
a stomach and straight intestine. The lateral 
muscle is divided into a series of segments, and 
the central nervous system consists of a tube 
lying above the notoohonl. A patch of pigment 
embedded in the front of this tube represents a 
simple eye. The sex-orgaiis are in the form of a 
series of thickenings in the l)otiy - wall, which 
discharge their products into the surmundiiig 
sca-wuter, where fcrtiliziition takes place. Tlic 
batches out into a larva, whicli }>asseN 
through a c'omplieatcd inetainorphosiH to reach 
tlie adult stage. 

Lancelot of the Lake, the name of one of 
the paladins relebmtcMl in the traditions and 
fables relating to King Arthur and the Hound 
Tabic. According to tradition, Lancelot was the 
son of Ban, King of Briicic, was educated by 
the fiiiry Viviaim (the Lady of the LuktO. nn<l 
l)cc»imc one of the chief knights of Arthur's court-. 
His love for (^cMievra, or Guinevere, tiu* licautifiil 
wife of Arthur, and his disregard of Morgana, a 
fairy, and the sister of Aiiluir, placed the knight 
in the most dangerous and marvellous situations, 
from which, however, he always extricated liiiii- 
self by his valour and the iiMsiKlancc of the Lady 
of the Luke. Lc iUmum m i^anctlot du Luc, n 
famous mediaeval ronianr> , was eoinpiled by 
Waller Mapes (1]50-1>0)- The oldest extant 
form of the Lancelot story is contained in the 
(icrinan poem Lanzelcl by Ulrich von Zatzi- 
khoven (twelfth century). The tale, however, is 
probably Celtic in iU essentials. Christicii dc 
Troyes, the Erciich trouvdre, made use of llie 
I moclot story for a love romance. The story 
p issed from the French into the Marie Darthur 
of Sir Thomas Malory, printcHl in 1485. Lancelot 
is one of the chief figures in Tennyson’s Idylls.-- 
IT. J. L. Wi»ton, The I^end of Sir Ijouncelot du 
Lac. 

Lancers, light cavalry taking their name 
from their principal wcufion, a fi-f(K»t lance. 
There arc in the British service six regiments of 
lancers, and ilic name is also well represented 
among the cavalry regiments of the Indian 
army. 

As a weapon for cavalry the lance has not been 
continuously tuicd in the British <ir any other 
European army. In the Middle Ages it was the 
principal ami of the knights, each of whom, 
whatever other weapons he might carry, had a 
lance carried for him by his squire. Then, with 
the gradual introduction of fire-arms, it liocanie 
the fisshion to placte too much reliance on the very 
elementary forms of musket and pisUil available, 
tUl, in the early seventeenth century, the lance 
hod completely disappeared, and the cavalry of 
that day, though still armoured to some extent, 
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were aniird merely with a sword and some form facings, French grey; plume, white. (To be 


of firc'Urrn, and trusted entirely to Are action to 
the entire exclusion of their proper sphere of 
shock action. They had become, in fact, merely 
dragoons (in the original meaning of the word), 
and made no use of the arme blanche. In the 
Thirty Years* War Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, seeing that he was losing more than 
half the value of his cavalry, changed the uni- 
vcrsal system and trained his horsemen to make 
use of shock action, leaving fire action to the 
infantry and dragoons (mounted infantry). The 
system thus evolved in time bccutnc general, 
and was followed and improved upon by other 
captains of that and the following age. 

Shock action at speed was now universally 
recognized as the proper r61c of cavalry, but the 
sword was the only weapon with which it could 
be curried out. Pistols, and in later years* a 
carbine, did, it is true, form part of the eqiiip- 
inent of a trooper, but the carbine at any rate 
was of no use when iiioiinted. The word dragoon 
had by now lost its original ineaning, and 
dragoons were used as heavy cavalry proper. In 
tlu* second lialf of the eighteenth century certain 
regiincnts of horse w'crc raised in the British 
service, !uid called light dragfMins; these were 
armed, according to the prevailing fashion, with 
sword and carbine. Then, during the wars of 
the opening years of the nineteenth century, 
appcMircd in the French army certain regiments 
of I’olish lancers, which proved to be of con- 
siderable value ns ^ cavalry screens *, though in 
a more sustained action this value was less 
evident. They were at least true light cavalry, 
and were armed with an ideal w'cnpon for 
mounted fighting. The British authorities there- 
fore decTided to follow Napoleon's lead, and in 
conscfiuciico ordered, in 181 <1, certain light 
dragoon regiments to be reformed ns lancers 
and to exchange the carbine for the lance. A 
distinctive uiuform was also evolved, based to 
some extent on the original Polish pattern. In 
its main features this uniform survives to the 
presc'iit day, the most distinctive item being the 
lancer cap, a tlght-litting helmet with a square 
flat top, adorned with a plume. 

Lancer regiments in the British service arc 
as follows, date of raising being given In iirackets, 
CAh (Royal Irish) Lancers (1708): uniform, 
blue; facings, scarlet; plume, gretm. (To be 
disbanded.) 0th (Quecn*s Royal) Lancers (1715): 
unifonn, blue; facings, scarlet: plume, black 
and white. 12th (Prince of Wales’s Royal) 
LamH'rs (1714): unifonn, blue; facings and 
plume, scarlet. 10th (The Queen’s) Lancers 
(17.50): uniform, scarlet; facings, blue; plume, 
black. 17th (I)iikc of Cambridge’s Own) Lancers 
(17.50): uniform, blue; facings and plume, white. 
21st (Fmpress of India’s) Lancers: uniform, blue; 


disbanded.) 

Lancet Window, a liigh and narrow window 
with an acutely arched top. Lancet windows 
arc a marked characteristic of the &rly English 
style of Gothic architecture, and are in a great 
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degree peculiar to England and Scotland. They 
are often double or triple, and bometimes Ave 
arc placed together, os in the window called tlic 
‘ Five Sisters * at York. 

Lancewood, the popular name of the w'ood 
of several trees of the ord. Anonaccac, as of the 
Oxandra virgdta^ a native of Jamaica, Jhtgueiia 
(fuitarmsis, a native of Cuba and Guiana, which 
[wssesses in a high degree the qualities of 
toughness and elasticity, and is on this account 
extremely wtU adapted for the shafts of light 
carriages, and all those uses where light, strong, 
but clastic timber is required. 

Lanclano (Iftn-chk'nG), a city of Southern 
Italy, in the province of Chicti (Abruzzi-Cite- 
riore) the ancient Anxanum, It is the sec of an 
archbishop, and has an ancient cathedral and 
the remains of a Roman theatre. Pop. 20,000. 

Land is the most important fonn of natural 
wealth which is susceptible of appropriation, 
as it is the basis and location of all other forms 
of material wealth, and also carries with it the 
accumulated capit^ which is derived fro^ii the 
labour of past generations. In Great Britaip 
os a result mainly of the permanence of tih ' 
system of ownership of land based on ro'^al 
favour, an^^ the s>iitem of entail, the land is 
owned by a comparatively limited pumber of 
individuals, and the property generally is large. 
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the average size of English estates being 300 
acres, as compared with 32 acres in France and 
37 acres in 'Germany. The number of holdings 
in France and in Germany is five times tis grout 
ns in P^ngland. Onc-hulf of the iaiul of the 
United Kingdom was owncnl by 7^14)0 individuals, 
and the other half by 312,500 persons. The 
cultivable land is usually let out to tenant- 
farmers, who cultivate it at their own expense, 
except for certain of Uie fixtures « which arc 
supplied and maintained by the owner of the 
land. The tenant-farmers in Great Britain and 
Ireland number over 1,100,000, of whom more 
than three-fourths occupy farms of less than 
15 acres. As a result, however, of the ^ great 
increase in direct taxation, both by way of siificr- 
tax and income-tax, and also of death duties, 
there has since the European War been a no- 
ticeable movement towards breaking up estates 
iA England and Scotland, which has resulted in 
many tenants securing possession of their land; 
while in Ireland, as a result of the Land Pur- 
chase Acts, two-thirds of the holdings are owned 
by the occupiers. Under these Acts over one 
hundred million pounds sterling has been ad- 
vanced to enable tenants to purchase their 
holdings. In Great Britain about 11 per cent of 
the holdings arc owned by the occupiers, while in 
the United States two-thirds, and in France four- 
fifths, of the farms are so owned. The unioiint 
of the cultivated area of France held by tenant- 
furniers or nnHayrrs is less than oiic-half. I'he 
fii^tayer (Lat. medietaUirius) is a tcniint-farmcr 
who instead of a llxed money-rent pays the 
landlord a proportion of his produce in kind, this 
proport 'on being usually onc-half. The system 
is gradually dying out in France, but is still 
common in Italy, Portugal, and the Danube 
countrii*s, os well as the Southern SlaUrs of 
North America, and in some of the West Indian 
sugar-plantations. 

In Great Britain in 1020 there were 325,0()0 
holdings of 1 to 50 acres, and 10,000 over 300 
acres. In France there are aliout 3/M)0,000 
properties under 25 acres, and only 1. 50,000 
above 100 acres; 1,750,0(K) of the population 
cultivate their own land. In Germany the 
average holding is about 14 acres; 5,000, (KK) 
fioldings arc under 25 acres and less than 7.50,000 
over V" acres. Small holdings cultivated by the 
owner are common in Belgium, Switzerland, 

‘ Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and other parts «>f 
Europe. A movement in this direction, or rather 
in the direction of small holdings worked by 
'tenants of local authorities, had l>cgun in Great 
Britain before the European War. The Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act of 1008 provides 
for the acquisition of land by county councils 
if there is % demand for small holdings (1 to 50 
acres) in their county, and by Ixirough, district. 


or parish councilH for allotments (1 to 5 acres), 
l^p to the end of 101 -t nearly 200,000 acres had 
l>ecn acquired and let in Kiiiall h(»ldings, the 
average size l)eing about 15 uen*s. There was 
an cnornioii.s but tein|K»rnry growth of allolmeiits 
during the ]Miro|)can War. This development of 
niuiiieipally owned small holdings is an outc!omc 
of the movement for land nulionulization, of 
wliicli the most illustrious pioneer was Alfi^ 
Uusscl Wallace. The movement aims at trans- 
ferring the ownership of land (but not buildings 
or ‘ improvements ’) to the .Stale, eompensat ion 
being paid to the expropriated owners. An 
alternative plan is the pro|H>sal to tax hind values. 
This proi>osal arises out of the pooiiliar quality 
of land which diKliriguishcs it f^n)m otiicr pro- 
perty, its tcndciK'y to incrt^usc in value us |M)pu- 
lation increases, independently of any effort on 
thb part of its owner. Various proposals have 
been made to secure this * iineurned incrc'ment * 
in value for the Slate, as representing the com- 
munity which has earned it, and tentative 
measures for its partial absorption hy taxation 
were adopted in 1910 in (treat Britain, hut 
repealed in 1020. An agitation is being carried 
on by the Uniter! Coniinittec for the Taxation 
of Land Values for their siipenir^Bion by a general 
tax on land valucMi, exchidiiM'^ buildings or other 
improvements. In some of tlic British colonies 
municipal ratc^ are iniftr^sc^d exclusively on the 
value of land, iisiiully with an exempt ion of 
improvements. This is the pructiee in iiioKt of 
the Austruliun staters, in the 'J'ransvmil and 
(*apc provinces of South Afric'a, and in ix^rtuin 
provinces of ('unudu, 

'I'lic Kiiropeun War and the continental 
bit) kude placed the peiisuiitH of (Central and 
South-Eastern Eiiro|H' in u |M>siti(>ri r>f mivanlage 
by euiiing off thr» eoiniK*lilif>n (»f liiissiun and 
American wheat., and they have not been slow 
to reap the political reward of lln*ir economic 
strength. There has been a great iiu'rease of 
IK'usant ownership of the land in various Eurr»- 
peun (>ountrieB, notably in llussia and Hungary. 
IVasaiit ownership is the rule in Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, &e., while legislution has Ihtii p;iHHed in 
Greece and l(ounmnin deslgnt^d to break up 
large estates by the partial expropriation of their 
owners. 

Landau (lan'dou), a town of Bavaria, on the 
Queieh, formerly strongly fortillcd. It passed fmin 
French to Bavarian hands in 1HI5. Tlic ctirriagcs 
known as landaus derive their name from 
Landau, where they were flrst built in the eigh- 
teenth century. Pop. 17,(K10. 

Land -crabs, iTubs so called frrun their semi- 
terrestrial mode of life, their habits leading 
them to live on land, and away from the seu, 
even for considerable periods of time. The true 
land-cralw (Gecarcinidx*) <k‘cut in Asia, particu- 
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larly in the PIuHtern Archipelago; in America, 
and spcciully in the West Indian Islands; and 
in Australia also. I'he best-known siH'cies is 
(letarcinuH rurirdla, found in the higher parts of 
.fainuiea, which often i)roves very destnietivc to 
the sugar-planlations. The eral>8 of the genus 
CardisOina, represented by the cxiinmon sfiecnes 
C, cami/eae, and inhabiting the West Indian 
mangrove swamps and marshes, appear to feed 
upon l>oth vegetable and animal diet. Among 
other species of land-cralis may be enumerated 
the sand-cTuhs (Oey|)5dida^), with the beckoning 
or calling crabs ((iclasimiis), and the 'riielphti- 
sida*. wliieh inhabit freshwater streams, but 
appear to be equally at home when on land. 

Landes (liind), a term speciflcally applied in 
Fraiu^e to ext<!iisivc level and largely barren 
tracts stretching from the mouth of the Garonne 
along the Hay of Diseay and from 00 to 00 miles 
inland, l)ordercd with sand-hills next the sen. 
They bear ehieliy heath and broom, but the 
seaward side has been largely planted with 
maritime pine, chiefly to protect neighl)ouring 
districts from sudden movements of the sand- 
dunes and their migration farther inland. A 
eoiisidcrable area has been reclaimed by means 
)f a drainage scheme, and the stilts upon which 
the Landesats used to traverse the more marshy 
regions are now nearly obsolete. These stilts 
wece once utilized in Scotland to facilitate the 
crossing of rivers, and are mentioned in Sir Walter 
Scott's Quentin Dunoard: cf. I would have 
known thee, boy, in the landcs of Bordeaux • • • 
like a crane on a pair of stilts 

Landcs, a maritime department of France. 
It has an area of 8004 sq. miles, and contains 
three arrondissements, Mont-dc-Alarsan (the 
capital), Dax, and St. Sever. The fertile lands 
i'oiisist chiefly of the alluvial valley's to the south 
of the Midouze and tlie Adotir. The vine is 
cultivated to a considerable extent in the fertile 
districts, as are also maize and lye; the Landes 
horses are prominent. Pop. 288,1102. 

Landgrave ((«er. land^ country; and gra/, 
count), a German title 8ur\'lving from the time 
of the Holy lionian Empire, and formerly be- 
stowed upon district governors or uixin rulers of 
small principalities, to distinguish 4hcni from 
counts, inferior in order of precedence and 
nobility. J^undgraviates formerly existed in 
Thuringia and lx)weT and Higher Alsace. 

Land Laws. In primitive society might is 
right, 'rikc stronger tribe ousts the weaker ftt>m 
tile hunting-grounds or pasture lands it covets, 
h^nch tribe occupies only what it can hold by 
force. But as, owing to growth of numbers and 
other clauses, a nomadic life becomes less de- 
sirable and the spoils of the chase, though 
suppleincntcd by the tribal herds, become too 
precarious ns a means of existence, man's atten- 


tion is turned to agriculture, and with agriculture 
comes a more settled existence. For a time the 
tribal herds remain its chief wealth, and only 
a comparatively small portion of the land around 
the settlement is cultivoted. Usually the cul- 
tivation is in the hands of the heads of families, 
amongst whom it is annually parcelled out. 
Pressure of numbers, however, again exerts its 
influence. More land requires to be cultivated, 
and cultiva^-'d more intensively, and the man who 
succeeds in getting a good return from his plot 
naturally objects to a redistribution which may 
not improbably be to his disadvantage. The 
more labour he expends ufHin his plot, the more 
he conitHs to rcgaid it as his own by right. If 
he has the power, he declines to part with it, 
and 08 such an attitude bc^comes generally 
adopted, it readily gains recognition as a right. 
The idea of private pro[>erty becomes established, 
and the necessity for laws regulating more fiilly 
its enjoyment and its transference arises. 

In Saxon England the unit was the village. 
Large pasture lands were held by the villagers 
in common, and at least the head of each family 
cultivated a plot, sometimes in conditions of 
pennanenec, sometimes under a system of 
periodical rearrangement. But at the Norman 
Conquest the sweeping changes wrought on the 
Continent by the growth of feudalism were 
introduced into England. The theory of the 
feudal system (q.v.) is that all land is held of the 
sovereign, in whom rf'sides the ultimate owner- 
ship. Lands were seized by the conqueror, and 
allotted to his great retainers in return for 
militiiry services. In course of time these vassals 
obtained the right to make subordinate grants 
to others, who thus leld immediately of them 
and mediately of the Crown, '^rndiiull^' the 
feudal services fell into disuse, and money 
payments generally ^ook theii place. By the 
Statute Quia Ernptores subinfeudation ^ 'as 
abolished, but vassals >verc permitted to «cll 
their holdings, the purchasers stepping into he 
shoes of the vassals and hoK ing of their superiors. 
In the reign of Henry VJIi power was given to 
devise land by ifiill, while entai' were authorized 
by the Statute De Donis. 

In Scotland feudalism took firm hold. Gener- 
ally the«chiefo of the elans liecamc the feudal 
vassals of the Crown. Subinfeudation was, and is, 
common, and since 1874 cannot be prohibited. 
It may go on to any extent. But in early times 
a vassal could not substitute a person in his 
place without the lord's consent, i.e. although 
(unless prohibited) he could grant a subordUi^to 
fSeu of the entire holding to be held of himself, 
he could not transfer it out-and-out to be held 
of his superior. This disability has for long been 
abolished. Its advantage in the^ays when 
miJitaiy senice was a necessity, and the superior 
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was concerned in having a vassal who could 
render it, is obvious. The Clan Act of 1715 
finally abolished military services. 

The interest of the superior is known as the 
dominium directum^ or superiority, because feu- 
dally it is the superior right, while that of the 
vassal is termed the dominium utiUj or property, 
because he has the more profitable interest, the 
dt Jacto ownership. 

Generally speaking, apart finom contract, the 
owner of laud has the right to do what^ic pleases 
with H. Thus he may build on it, cultivate it, 
excavate it, sell it, let it, burden it, give it away, 
or bequeath it. His use of it, however, must, os 
a general rule, not be such os to interfere with 
the rights of others, nor such os to creifte a 
nuisance. Accordingly he must not dig upon 
^ his lands to such an extent as to bring down the 
lateral support of the adjai'cnt lands. He has 
exclusive }K>s.se8siop, and may therefore prc»vent 
unauthorised persons from going on to his lands, 
i.i;. trespassing; but a trespasser is liable only 
ill d\ il daiimgos unless his trespass has been ui 
pursuit, of game. 

1 ownersliip of land is said to be * u coelo 
nsfpi** <id ('ciitnini The minerals, therefore, 
\ to the owner of the surface, and he may 
pj .cnt tunnelling. The minerals, however, may 
1^* i'.eld lis estate separate from the surface, 
IP V (>jsc the owner of the minerals has no 
right, iipeil fivini contract, to bring down the 
surface; ":ut i’' ?•' carrying on operations in the 
usual way Ip* dr.xins ;»ff underground water from 
the ficighhoioicg lands, no action of damages 
will Ije againi;i liirn therefor. Possibly, too, no 
one is cntilieil Ut /ly over land without the 
owiut’s c'.p«-ent. " Aerial Navigation Act 
ove .ertuiii defined areas. 

^tana . »v;:te , . urh us a lake, belongs to the 
owner of ..ic •sn«I, JIc has also the right to use 
a stream iloivmg through his land, but, os a 
genera’ rul?. be . . 'si neither interfere with its 
Tiutu«i' ' ’L 1 . . The soil of rivers 

w^icl: j' •» 1 tidal belongs to 

the ' (L .ta * teams to the owner 

of tht ^aiirl. » .'M nin*! between adjacent 

estates, the l the * medium filuin 

J^nd mue ved subject to any ease- 
ment is (q.v.) .. it. Unlike an easement, 

a title to lanx xl^nd eanno^ be acquired 

by prescription. Scotland, however, pre- 

acription operates, and a good title U> land c^n 
lie ae<^ direct by possession for twenty years on 
an e:t faci^f \*alid irredeemable title. Thus A, of 
full age, having a defective tiUc, or even no 
title, to a (X ftain piece of land,' conveys it ab- 
solutely to U, and B records the conveyance 
• and possesses on it for twenty years; B lias a 
valid title jrhich even the true owner cannot 
reduce. 


In England registration of title is largely 
optional; in Scotland no real right is complete 
without it. 

See also the artich's on Cnmj)fnaaiwn: Fee; 
Feu; //rif-tn-lwne; Inelomte Acta; Umd Vaiuva, 
Mortmain; Primo^niiture; d’c. -IliniJO(3RA.PUY: 
Sir H. S. Maine, yniafir Communitiea; h\ Scc- 
bohm. The Enfiliah Village Community; Boyd 
Kinnear, Frinciptea of Property in Land; Sir F. 
Pollock, The Land lAtwa; J. Willianui, Law of Real 
Property; J. A. Stnichaii, The Law 0 / Property, 

Land League, an organization proje<^ted by 
Parnell, the leader of ilie Irish national move- 
ment, in 1870, the ostensible object of whicli 
was to purchase the land of Ireland for the 
people of Ireland. Funds were hugely subscribed, 
espec'ially in America, but the stringent rules 
against landlords and tenants holding aloof 
fmm it, and the eomplieity of its mcinlicrs witli 
many terrible outragtMi, euiised it to lie dec*lared 
an illegal ussoeiation in Oet., 1881, and to lie 
suppressed. After the suppression of the Land 
League a political and agrarian organization 
eallcil the National Let^ue was formed. Its main 
objects were understood to l>c the reform of the 
land laws, the weakening of the power of the 
landlonls, the increase of iieasunt proprietors, 
and the establishment of some kind of infle- 
pendent or semi-fnde|M‘n(lctii government for 
Ireland. 

Landlord and Tenant. 'I'hc relationship of 
landlonl and tenant is constituted when one 
wlio is owner of, or who has a legal interest in, 
lands, houses, or other subjects (the landlord or 
lessor) lets out the same to anolhiT person (the 
teiD.iit or lessee) in consideration of a capital 
sum groBsum) or of an annual return (rent) 
or of lioth grossiim and rent. The agreeincnt of 
let is termed a lease, (q.v.). In England 11 lease 
for a fMiriod not execeding three years is valid 
if miide by deed, by informal writing, or by 
verbal contnwt followed by possession. Beyond 
three years a lease is gfwid only if coiistitut<^ by 
deed. The term of the let may be for a life or 
lives, for a period of years, or at will. A tenant 
in tail or for life can grant a lease (other than a 
mining or building lease) only for twenty-one 
years. A lease, or agriicment for lease riMluccd to 
writing must bear an ad valorem stamp, the value 
being determined by the consideration or the 
term of endurance. 

Apart from agreement, there, is gc^ncrally no 
obligation on either the landlord or the tenant 
to keep the premises in repair, and even if the 
tenant expressly undertakes to leave the premisefl 
in the condition in which he got them, he is not 
liable for ordinary tear and wear. He must, 
however, use the premises in a proper manner 
and make good any damage (other than ordinary 
depreciation by tear and wear) which he or his 
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hoiiHchold may ncKliKcntly cauic, c.g, by vacating 
the pn'tiiiHCH rluriri^ the currency of the Jet and 
leaving ilieni iinfieeiipierJ; and if lie covenants 
to lio the repairs and tiie pnTiiiHcs are destroyed, 
he riiiiNt replace, them. In letting furnislic'd or 
workin^-ehiSH Ihminch the liiiidlord is held to 
wairraiit ilieiii as lit for htimsin CK*e.ufiuncy, and 
if they are not so, tlie tenant may rc'scnnd tlie 
ecaitruet and l>c free of the rent. Apart from 
8|)eciul uftreement, a lease is not rescinded by 
destriietion of the premiscH, e.g. hy fire, but the 
landlord is not ohlifpcd to rebuild, ft is therefore 
ndvisahle to stipulate in the lease that In the 
event of the complete or partial destruction of 
the subjects the landlord shall rebuild or restore 
them within a stated time, and that should he 
fail to do so the liability of the tenant shall 
cNTise. In nKrieultiiral leases there is an irnplieci 
ohlif^ation on the tenant U} maintain the hedges 
orid fences and to cultivate the land in ac- 
CMirdnnec with the custom of the c*ountry. At 
his <iiitgoirig he is entitled to compensation for 
inipnivcments on the holding effected by him 
during his tenancy. 

UiihrsM expressly prohibited, the tenant may 
underlet the premises, but he remains liable for 
the rent should the landlord decline to accept 
the siibtennrit ns tenant-in-chief. 

If the lease is for a fixed pc'riod, it eonies to an 
end by mere efiluxion of time, and notice is not 
reqiiin*d to terminate it. In h’ts from wec*k to 
wcH'k, rnofith to month, or quarter to quarter, 
tlie notice ref|uirc^ is res|>eetively n wwk, n 
month, and a quarter; in lets frrmi year to year, 
six months: in agricultural least's, one year. 
A tciiaiK'y ut will is terniintihle at the pleasure 
of eillier party after rt'asonublc notice. 

At the expiry of the let the tenant must de- 
liver up hiU |K)NRession of the subjects (even if 
he has sublet them), together with all the 
buildings, erections, and fixluit's, other than 
fixtures intrmUieed for the pur|M)ses of trade, 
agriculture, eonveiiienee, or oniameiit, which 
may, as a rule, Iw rt'iuovcd by tenant before 
tlie termination of the let if such removal wrill 
not result in inaterial damage to the freehold. 
Trade tlxturt'S comprise all articles of a chattel 
lint tire used for trade although they may lje 
affixed to the frei'hold, and include furnaces, 
vats, fire-engines at a colliery, solt-iians, bnk- 
ing-ovens, hydraulic presses fixed in brick 
and mortar, fixed steani-engiues and boilers, 
the greenhouses and hothouses of a market 
gardener, and nursery trees and shrubs. Agrl- 
oultural fixtures are more widely eonstnied, 
and include engines, machinery, frncing, and 
even buildings for which no compensation is 
|iayablc at the tenant's outgoing, and which 
have not been affixed in virtue of an obligation 
in that liehalf. One month's written notice of 


intention to remove them must be given to the 
landlord, who may elect to purchase them at 
their fair value to un incoming teminf. Fixtures 
for eonveiiienee or'oniarnent inc'lude hangings, 
tafieHtries, mirrors, ehiinney - pieces, window- 
blinds, grates, book -eases secured to llic walls, 
and brackets. 

Generally sficttking, chattels and personal 
effects found on the premises may be distrained 
for rent; but the gcKids of a lodger, things in 
actual use, articles left on the premises in the 
way of trade, e.g. a watch to he repaired or cloth 
to be made up into a costume, perishable goods, 
loose money, goods in a warehouse for safe 
custody, pledges in a pawnbroker's shop, wearing 
appArcl and bedding, and tools to the value of 
£5 unices the tenant is holding over (q.v.), 
live stock and implements if other property is ^ 
available, and agricultural inaehinery are privi- 
leged. ' 

The Increase of Rent, Ac. ( lies trict ions) Act, 
1020, imposes certain restrictions on the right of 
a landlord to increase the rent of, or to ej(H't 
the tenant from, any house the rent or rateable 
value of which nt Ord Aug., 1014 (iiiiiiiediafely 
prior to the outbreak of the EurofKTin War), did 
not exc'ced — in the metro{>olitrm |Kdiee dislrief, 
including the City of I^ndon --£105; in Seolluiid, 
£90; elsewhere, £78. The praKieal effect of the 
Act is to give security of tenure at a limited 
inrreoHt? of rent so long as there is no suitable 
equivalent tte<x>miiiodut ion elsew'here, and pn>- 
vided the tenant is carrying out the conditions 
of the tenancy. If proper alternative aeeom- 
iiiodation can l>e offered, the landlord may 
recover posm^ssion nt the noniial expiry of the 
let, but only for the oei’upancv of himself, an 
employee, or the employee' of a tenant. The Ae»^ 
expires on 24th June, 1023, as regards England, 
and 28th May, 1023, as regards Scotland. 

Ill Scotland a verbal contract of lease is valid 
only for one year. Unless otherwise agreed, the 
landlord must keep urban subjects (houses, 
shops, manufactories, and the like) in pro|ier 
repair, and their accidental destruction ter- 
minates the contract. Urban ieoscs may be 
assigned or the subjects sublet, umess expressly 
prohibited. The landlord has u lien (hy^iothee) 
over the goods brought on to the premises (the 
invccta et iUata), including furniture on hire, 
goods for sale or sold but not delivered, and the 
property of a subtenant to tlie extent of the sub- 
rent outstanding, but not including property of 
a lodgar or member of the tenant's family, or 
articles deposited or lent, or, in small dwelling- 
houses, the bedding and tools of trade, and such 
fiimiture to the value of £10 as the tenant may 
select. ^The tenant must keep the subjects* 
plenished. There is now no h^^ihec over 
agricultural and pastoral subjects exceeding 
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S acres in extent. — Biblioorapiiy; R. Foa» The 
RelaHmMp of lAtndlord and Tmantx Fawcett, 
Landlord and Tenant; I'iffany, The Law of Land^ 
lorn and I'mant; U. W. A<lkiii» A Handbook of 
the Iard relating to lAindlord and Tenant • 

Landolphia, n of diinbin^ shrubby 

plants, oril. Apocyna(*eo?, l>elongauf( to tropical 
AfHca, Miidaguscar, &c., and oomprising species 
that are inifM>rtant as sources of rubber. 

Landor, Walter Savage, on English poet and 
prose writer, Ijoni at Ipsley Court, ^Wirwickshire, 
:M)tli .Ian., 1775, died at Florence 17tb Sept., 
180<i. lie M'as educatcxl at Rugby and Oxford, 
from lK)th of which he was expcll^ for unruUness. 
He published a small volume of poems in 1795, 
and a lengthy Qebir^ in 1798. This* latter 

he Hiibsefpjently translated into I^iin verse, 
l>cing one of the most accomplished Latinists of 
his time. He succeeded to a large pro(>erty on 
Hir death of his father, and residinl for a time at 
Rath, and t>eeame an intimate friend of S<Miihey, 
In 1808 he raised a body of men at his own 
expense for the defence of Spain against Fnince. 
In 1811 he hastily married a Miss Julia Thuillicr 
of Hath, and settled nt Floitince, where many 
of his works were written. Having separated 
from his wife, he returned to England in 1885. 
In 1857 the publication of some ugly slanders 
against a lady of Bath led to a tirosecutioti for 
libel, and Landor was brought in for £1000 
daiiiuges. He left England, and once more found 
a resting-place in Florence, where he was aided 
by Browning and visited by Swinburne. A pcK*t 
of distinction, Landor has always cliarmo<l the 
{KKds themselves, although his poetry was never 
widely rea<]. His fame ('hicfly rests on his 
Imaginanj ConoersationH, between celebrated 
persons of ancient and modem times, a model 
of a pure, vigorous, linished English style. 
Among his other w'orks arc: Count Julian, a 
tragedy; Hellenics or Greek Poems; Pericles and 
Aspwtia, imaginary letters; Peniameron and 
Pentahguc; and the dramas Andrea of tiunghry 
and Giovanna of Naples, — ^Bihliooiiaphy; Sir 
Hidney Colvin, fjondor (English Men of Letters 
Series): W. A. Bradley, Early Poems of Waller 
Savage Landor, 

Landrecies (l£p-dr-se), or Landrecy, a small 
French town, on the Sombre, department of 
Nord. It was formerly forti&ed, and played an 
important part in the French wan of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. During the 
European War it was the scene of fierce fighting 
between the French and the Germans, Cajj^urod 
by the Germans after the British retreat from 
51ons, the town remained in the enemy's pos- 
session till the end of tlie war. Pop. 8700. 

Landsberfi, a town of Pnissiih province of 
Brandenburg, and 87 miles north-east of Frank- 
furt, on tifb W'arthc. It has manufactures of 
VOL. vii. 


engines and boilers, carriages, woollens, tobaocMO, 
and spirits. Pop. 80,H(HK 
Land8ca|>e Gardening, a tenii now gener- 
ally applied to the natural style of garden design, 
as distingiiislu*il from tlic formal or urtificdal. 
It originated in England in the eighteenth 
century', as the outeome of a distaste for the 
French and Dutch styles, which had Innsn im- 
porUnl into this country, and, Ixang bascxl on a 
love of regularity, symmetry, and lalioured art. 
hud liecome obnoxious to a few men of geniiis, 
who pit'ferred to follow nature in the planning 
and planting of gardens and parks. From the 
earliest times the set garden has la^en a featiin* 
of the hornet of tlie wealthy, but, as in nil other 
matters of taste, the style of garden has varied 
from the fantastic and whimsical to the simple 
and natuml. The infliicnee of art, of a love of 
U^e beautiful, is always subject to what is known 
as fashion and taste, and for tikis n>ason no one 
style of garden can ever become universal or 
even general. Good judges consider the English 
or landseape style to l>c perft^t; oUicfh pn'fcr 
the more formal or arcliitceiural style; whilst 
a third school favours a judicious coinbinution 
of the tw'o. It has been uiged, not without itaisoti, 
tliat true art in the garden can never be ii slavish 
rep/oductioii of nature, any more than other 
arts, music and andiitec^tiirc' for example, arc. 
Art is nature tamed and adapted. Our most 
successful IandiK*apG ganif o^rs follow nature as 
far as suits their purpose, never overlooking 
such essentials as suitability and convenience. 
To be able Uf realize the right treatment of a 
given site for a garden, and to prodiicse one that 
w'ould satisfy the true artist, a lundscape gar- 
de rier rniist possess a knowledge basci] largely 
oi» a carehil olwervatlon of nature's ways, and 
be gifted with imagination. The art of the garden- 
maker is akin to that uf the painter of pictures, 
as it must be inspired by a careful study of 
nature and a knowledge of the accepted principles 
of his craft. 

Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry, pointer, bom in 
Ix>ndon 7th March, 1802, there Ist Oct,, 
1878. As a child he began to draw animals; at 
tliirteeii he exhibited at the Academy, and the 
year following liecome a student. From that time 
onwards he exhibited regularly at the Academy 
and at the British Institution, In 1828 be was 
elected a.r.a.; in 1880, n.A.; in 1850 he was 
knighted; and in 1885 he deeiined the presidency 
of the Royal Academy, He takes high rank 
among animal painters; and though he has l>een 
blamed for introducir^jf too human a sentiment 
and expression into some of his animals, the 
humour and pathos of animal nature are well 
expressed in his work. But he is often weak in 
design, colour, and anatomical construction. A 
great many of his paintings are in the National 
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Gallery, Afiion^ his licsl-known works are: of pernieublc rocks by water forming a surface 
Thf. CaCn Pmv (1H24); 77m? Uetum /ram Heer- of sliding on some underlying impermeable layer, 
statkinfi (1H27); Jliffh I A/e, and Istnv Li/e or on coasts the undennining action of the sea. 

There's Li/e in the Olfi I)ofi Yet (18:)H); A Among the more disastrous occurrences of this 
ihnlofiue at Waterloo (IHiM)); Monarch o/ the kind are the slip of the Rossberg l>chiiid the Itigi 
(Slen (1851); Uncle Tom and his Wi/e /m Sale in Switzerland in 1800, buiying villages and 
(1857); Swannery invaded by Sea-eoftles (1800); hamle‘t8 with 457 of their inhabitants; and that 


and the cc?lehratcd Lions at the hose of Nelson's 
Monument, Trafalgar Square*.—- Gf. J. A. Manson, 
Makers o/ British Art, 

Lund's Knd, a granite headland in Cornwall, 
sonic (H) feet high, fonning the south-wcMtcrn 
extri'inity of England (liit. 51 )® 0' n., long. 5 "" 45' 
w.). 'I’hcrc is a lighthniise on the Longships, a 
group of dangerous rocks about a mile to the 
west. 

Landshut (lAnts'hot), a pi<?tiin*sque old town 
of Ilavariii, on the Isar, 88 miles N.i:. of Munich. 
It has many inUTcsting buildings, among whir?h 
arc St. Martin's Church, a fine Gothic slnicttire 
built between 1407 and 1477, with a siec^plc 402 
feet high; the royal pidacc, formerly the resideiiet* 
of the Havariati dukes, the rcoonstnieted fif- 
tcrnt h-eeiitiiry town house, and the ruined cha|iel 
of the old eastlc of Trausnilz. Landshut has 
maimfuetiin'H of leather, starch, machinery, car- 
riages, tobacco, pnfMT, Ac, It formerly liiul a 
iiniverHity, traiisferrcfl in 1801) fniin Ingolstiidt, 
but rcmovtHl to Munich in 1828, Pop. 
24,1)00. 

Landsknecht, a (barman term for the iner- 
eenary foot soldiers, armed with pikes (lune(?s) 
and swords, llrst organir/Hl by the KnqKfmr 
Maximilian I in 1487. Tiie term W'lis eiiiployeil 
to distinguish these * fellows of the plain ’ from 
tlie Swiss iiiountaifieerH, also employed as mer- 
cenary soldiers. Sir Walter Scott, in Qarntin 
Dunvard (chap, xvii), dc'serilH^s a ‘ Laii/.knceht 
His whole equipment was that of one of the 
German adventurers, who were known by the 
name of LanzhtecMs, in English ' s|K*armeii *, 
who eonstituted a formidable part of the infantry 
of that iieriod. These* merc'onaries wTre* a tierce 
and rapacious soldiery . . . and a lanzknecht w'os 
once rcAistst admittance into Ibuiven on account 
of his vkrs, and into Hell on a(*eoiiiit of his 
tuinultiiouH, mutinous, and inxulsirdinnte dis- 
{Misition . , . they manbdly actetl jw if they 
neither sought the one nor i*schcwed the other.*’ 
The French is hmsquenet (q.v.), fh>jn wliich a 
card game derives its naiiie. 

Landskrona, a sca|)ort of Sweden, liin Malmd, 
on a tongue of land projecting into the Sound, 
18 miles nji.e. of Copenhagen. Its harbour is 
the best on the Swedish coast of the Skiiind. 
Pop. (1920), 10,542. 

Landslip, the slipping or sliding of a cxin- 
sidenible tract of land or earth from a higher 
to a lower level. LandsHfw aie due to a variety 
of causes, such as earthquakes, the penetration 


at Naini Tal, a sanitary hill-station in the Iljm&< 
laya in 1880, when 280 lives were lost. 

Landsturm, the German etjui valent for lev^ 
en masse, uri(K;ul militia of Germany until 1018, 
which was only ealh‘d up for home defence and 
in east? of actual invasion. It comprised that 
|M>rtioii of the reserve which W'jis too old for the 
fjtimhvehr (q.v.), and consisted of soldiers who 
had completed their term of service with llie 
llrst line, reserve, and Liuulwehr, and of un- 
trained tnM)ps lietwcen the ages thirty -nine 
and forty-live. During the Kuropcan War the 
l^indsturni w;ls rer|uin*d to undertukc foreign 
service. 

Land Values, Taxation of, u plirasc w'hich 
has reeently been mueii iK'fore the puhlic and 
which iinplie.s differemt sehemoK affording us it 
is used by different persons. In its extreme 
form the taxation of land values means the 
taxation of land to the full amount of its rent- 
able value, and practically the expropriation of 
landlords and the eonllseation of their properly 
by tlic Stale. In a narrower jind more plausible 
form it is (*<»imeeted with the * unearned inere- 
iiient * question; that is, the iiK^rcnse in the value 
of lauds and building sites in or altoiii towns, 
such increase lK*ing attribiitc'd to the grow'th of 
imputation and iiol to any thing done hy the 
landowner, who is often accused of holding 
hack land and keeping it out of the market in 
order that he may in time obtain a much en- 
hanced pri(*e. Taxation of land or site value in 
such cases is asserted by its advocates to be 
quite rc?asonnb]c, as giving to the I'ominiinity a 
share at least of the value created by itself. 
Duties were imposed by the Finantr Act, 1 909-10, 
us follows: (1) Increment Value Duty (payable on 
the transfer or sale of lanri or any interest in 
land, on any lease* for more than fourteen yei»*x, 
t*r on the passing of land or intort*st in land liy 
death; the amount of the duty Imirig £1 for 
every £,5 of ‘ iiiereinent value *, i.e. the inerciuH? 
ill the value of the site over the original site 
value at 80ih April, 1909, or sint'e the last 
laiyment of duty; (2) Ueversion Duty payable 
i)y a lessor on the determination of a lease of 
liuid for, a term exc*e<*diiig twenty-one years, 
duty being payable at the rate of £1 for every 
£10 of the value of the benefit aceniing thereby; 
(8) Undeveloped Land l^ty of \d, pc^r £1 per 
annum on ^ site value of any land not developed 
by the erection of houses or buildings for the 
purposes of a trade or business olhef than agri- 
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culture; and (4) Mineral Rights Duty of one 
shilling annually |)cr £1 of the rental value of 
riiineruls on lease or worked by the f»ropriet4)r. 
In each ease there were exemptions, the prin- 
eipul ones in the first three etises iMMiig agricul* 
tiiral lan<ls, and in the last e^ise elay, sand, elialk, 
limestone, and gravel. These duties were ex|)eii- 
sive to collect and disappointing in their yield 
(ill the year 1919-20 they produced only 
£000,000), and all but the lust wcrc^abolished 
ill 1920. 

Landwehr, a term applied to certain classes 
of eemseripted troops in Gennany, Austria, 
Russia, an<i Switzerland. In Swit»*rland the 
Landwehr is the second line, to which a man is 
drafted for 12 years on the expiry of his* line 
and reserve servic'e. The Gcnnan and Russian 
^Lundw'chr w'cre also second-line forces, luid the 
Austrian was an overflow for(*e for troofis 8U|ier- 
nutnerury to line establishment or requirements. 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, son of 
a wealthy citizen of Pavia, Italy, bom 1005, 
died 1080. He became a monk of the Benedic- 
tine ablx'y of Bee in 1042, and prior In 1040. 
In 1002 William of Nonnandy made him Abbot 
of Caen, and after the Conquest he became 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1070). He did much 
to purify and reform the Church, at the same 
time preserving its insular independence. He 
enjoyed tlie confidence of William I, and pro- 
moted the peac^cublc sucoession of William Rufus, 
under whom he exercised the chief authority till 
his death. His writings were printed in 1047, 
and again at Oxford in 1844. 

Lang, Andrew, Scottish author, liora at Sel- 
kirk 1H44, died 1012. He was educated at Kdin- 
IiMrgh Acialeniy, St. Andrews, and Bulliol College, 
44) . f'lrd, 8ubse()ucntly becoming an honorary 
t'vilow of Merton ' ‘^gv*, Oxford, and a Fellow 

ftf the Royal Briti >. 'iidcmy (1900). He wa.s 
a most v'^rsatilc wf , producing upwards of 
sixty books, in addit to an enormous number 
ut casual essays and join '.i.distic articles published 
treat Britain and in the United States, lie 
dished several voliirnrK of ballads and light 
*ersc, including Ballads and Lyrics of Old France 
(1872), Ballads in Blue China (1880), and Ballads 
of Books ( 1 888 ), He made valuable contributions 
to th<» bteraiure of mythology in Custom and 
v<tlH4) and Myth, Ritual^ emd Religion 
' , i 887 ). In collalionition wit h Professor Butcher 
he translated the Odyssey\ with Myers and Walter 
i^eaf, the Iliad; and he collaborated, in The 
/VvrliTs Desire, with Sir Rider HoggaM. The 
foilqwing are others of his most important works: 
C/r/iss of Parnassus (1888), Haw id Fail in lAtera* 
tuv* (1890), Ban et arriire Ban <1894), The 
*il(fmeric Hymns (1899), History of Scotland from 
the Roman {fccupaiion. Prince Charles Edward 
(1900), Magic aUl Religion (1901), Mystify of 


Mary Stuart (1901), Homer ofid his Age (1900), 
A Defence of Sir Wnlirr Scott and the Uorder 
Minstrelsy (1910). 

Langeland, an isliind of Deiitnark Iwtwmi 
I^tlaiul and Funeti, alnnit *10 iiiileN in length 
and frt>m .*1 to miles in bnnidtii: area, KHI 
sq. miles; |K»p. alaait 20, (MM). Rudkjdpiiig is 
the chief town, and has railway iHuiiietdions. 
Dairy-farming is an extensive industry; legimicis, 
cereals, and other farm ero|)s are raised. 

Langensalza (lOng'en-zM-tsa), a town (»f 
Prussia, in Saxony. It has elolh and other 
factories. Three battles have Imhmi fought in the 
vicinity of Langensalza. On 27tli dune, 1800, 
the Hanoverian army defeuteil the PriisNiuns, 
but was forced to capitulate two days luU»r. 
Pop. 12,700. 

Langkat, a town of Sumatra, on the north 
part of the east (siast, with a |Mirt. It possessi^ 
IK^trolcum wells, frv>m which large shipmciiU are 
made. 

Langland, William, the sup|H»se«l luiihor of 
the Knglish |K>cin The Vision of William 
ceming Piers Plowman, was born alMuii i:i:i2 
perhaim at CIcHibury-Mortimer, Shropshire, and 
is traditionally rt^ported to have b(*eii a Hcumhir 
priest, .educated at Oxford. From internal evi- 
dence it is gathcnxl that the |K>ein, in its earliest 
form, was composed about t:)02. Its rhyth- 
mical structure depends iqHui nLliteration, wliieli 
forms a substitute for rtiyiiu'. The |MH;tn is 
allegoriejd in form and satirical in s|>lrit; the 
trials and trriiibles of life generally, but mi»n* 
particularly the corruplions of the ('hureh and 
the worldlincTHS of the eecUniiastieiil order, are its 
theme. The Crrde of Piers Plmvman is an iiiiita- 
lion of I^ungland's work wliirh appi^ired ulKitit 
the end of tlie fourteenth century. It is writU'ii 
by n ftillower of Wy<*Iifre. There arc thn?e chief 
texts id Piers PUrwman, to wbieh are assigned the 
res|)erUve dates of 1882, 1877, and 1892 -all 
published fiy the Early h^iiglish IVxt Society, 
Profi«sor .Skeat ladiig editor. He also published 
a parallel text edition (2 vnls., 1880). Piers 
Pkfwman is of value for its pictures of old Knglish 
life, and of very great iiiqiortuncc for tlie study 
of Knglish in its earlier forms. Langland is 
believed also to lie author of a written in 
1399, which Skeat called Richard the Jletietes . — 
Cf. J. A. A. J. Jusserand, A Literary History of 
the English People, 

Langres (lOi^-gr), a town of France, depart- 
ment of Hautc-Mnmc, near the left bank of the 
Marne, and h.8.k. of C'haiimont. It occupies a 
steep hill commanding the entrance from the 
basin of the Sa6ne into that of the Seine, and 
it a fortr(*s8 of the flnt clast. It was known to 
the Romani at Andematuiium, and it believed 
to have derived iU name from the (Udilc people 
Lingooet, who occupied the town in CflL*Mar*s time. 
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It hits a callicdnil, c;hiefly Rornaneiiqiie but partly 
(•othks diitiiif;; from the twelfth ecntiiry. Pop. 
(11111). iMlil'i. 

Lanftaidc, now u Hiiiitherii Hubiirh of Glu8f;{ow, 
itieliirUMl in the iinifii(‘ipulily in the puriKli of 
CuMu'urt, forriuTly u sninll vilta((e wherf! the 
of Mary Quec'ii of Scots were utterly 
chtfealrd by the J(cj(ciit Murniy on liHh May, 
1508. It was from Langsidc that Mary flcni to 
lOiigltirid, and a inonuinent eoiiitncmoratcs the 
hcittir. 

Lon^ton, Stephen, English cardinal, and Arch- 
bishop c»f Canterbury In the reign of John, t)orn 
about 115(1. died 9th July, 1228. In 12(10 Inno- 
cent 111 created Laiigton a cardinal and nfinii- 
naU'd him to the see of ('unierbuiy', consecrating 
him ur(‘hbishop in the following year. King John 
refused to accept him, and it was only after 
li^iiglund had been placed under an interdict and 
John excommunicated and threatened with 
deposition that he yielded. Langton was acknow- 
ledged in July, 1218, and in August he joined the 
insurgent barons, and acted with them in com- 
pelling John to sign Mugna Charta. He crowned 
llenry HI. and in 1228 he demanded of him the 
hill exe(;ii Lion of the Charter, lie was 1 he author 
of Moiiie theological treatises.— Cf. W. .Stubbs, 
flislorical Introduction to ttie UolU Serif tt. 

Lani^uedoc (lAti-g^-dok), one of the pre- 
licvolutionury proviiK*c8 of Southern France, now 
forming the departments of Aude, Tam, Hdrault, 
lA)7.(;rc, Arddche, and Gartl, os well os the arron- 
disHcments of Toulouse and Villefranchc, in the 
departnicnt of lIaiitc-(>uronnc: and the arron- 
disHeiiienta of Piiy nn<l Yssingcatix, in the depart- 
ment of llaute-lxdre. 

Lanflue d’oe (Ido-g^-dok), the name given to 
the independent Kornunce dialtvt spoken in 
I'rovenec in the Middle Ag(*a, from its wonl for 
yen In'iiig oc, o form of the Latin hoc. It was 
thus distinguished from the language siKiken 
by the natives of the luirtli of FraiuH:, which was 
cuIIcmI Langur fVoui or Longue d'oiL their afllrmu- 
tivc iMMiig oui or oil. The tongue d*oc was the 
language of the TrouLutdours, and is known also 
as 

Lan'kester, Sir Edwin Roy, Rritish scientist, 
born 15th May, 1847. Educattnl at St. Paul's 
School and ut Oxford, he was lecturer at Exeter 
College, Oxford, and subsequently was professor 
of r.oolog>' ut University (kilJegt', London, and 
LInacre professor of comparative anatomy at 
Oxford (180U8). From 1898 to 1907 he was 
dircH!tor of the Natund History Museum, South 
Kensington, ami was knighted in 1907, He 
founded the Marine Zocdqgical Association, and 
was president of the Rritish Association in 1906. 
His numerous woiks, wherein he follows the 
tlirories of Darwin and Huxley, include: Degener* 
aiion. The AdoancemeM ScUneei^ The Kingdom 


of Man, Half-hours with the Microscope, Secrets 
of the Earth and Sea, and Science from an Easy 
("hair. 

Lannes (lun)» Jclin, Due dc Montebello, Mar- 
shal of France. lK)rfi at l/ccioure 1709. and was 
iiiortally wounded 21 "22nd May, 1800, during the 
but tie of Aspem-Rsslitig. He died 8 1 si May, 1 809, 
at Vienna. Of humble parentage, Lannes was 
by trade a dyer, but he enlisted in 1792 and 
served in Spain and in Italy, where, in 1790, he 
held a (‘oniinand ns hrigadier-general. 1 le oc^coni- 
|>unied Napoleon to lilgypt in 1798, but returned 
to Italy in 1800 and gained the victory of Monte- 
bello. Tliat of Marengo was mainly due to the 
strategy and daring of I.annes. In 1801 he 
became Envoy to Portugal, and subsequently had 
a chief command at Austcriitz. Jena, and Fried- 
land (1805-7), and in 1808 he marched into 
Sfmin and took Saragossa. 

Lansdownc, William Petty, first Marquess bf, 
better known us Karl of Shelburne, born 1787, 
died 1805. He ticgun {lolitical life in 1703; l>c- 
eaine Prime Minisit^r in 1782, but was driven 
from power by the Fox and North coalition. 
In 1784 he was made Marquess of Lansdownc. 
— His second son, Henry Petty, born 1780, died 
1803. He succeeded his brother us Marquess of 
Lansdownc in 1809; was a sueecssful debater in 
Parliament, generally acting with the Whig party. 
In 1827 he was Horne Secretary; from 1831 to 
1841 President of the Council. He w'us leader 
of the op|K>sition in the House of fiords from 1841 
to 1840, when he entered the Cabinet of I^rd 
John Russell os President of the Council. In 
1852 he declined the premiership. 

Lansdownc, Henry C'luirles Keitli Fitz- 
Maurice, Oflh Marquees of, was born 184.5, and 
sitcc'CCHled to the marquessutc^ in I80(». He wa^ 
Governor-General of Canada from 1883 to 1888, 
of India from 1888 to 1893, Secretary for War 
from 1895 to KKKl, and Foreign Secretary from 
1900 to 1005. He w'os Unionist leader in the 
House of Lords from 1900 to 1914. In 1015 
be joined the Coalition Government os Minister 
without portfolio, but resigned in 1010, ns he w'os 
nut in accord with his colleagues on the Irish 
question. In Nov., 1017, Lansdownc advocated 
overtures for peace with Gennany in a letter 
published in The Daily Telegraph. 

Lansing, Robert, American lawyer-diploroa- 
tist, boro 1804, was admitted to the Bar in 1889, 
and represented the United States in the Behring 
Sea Arbitration of 1892-3. He came into pro- 
minoneg as an international negotiator, and was 
frequently retained by the United States in this 
capacity. During 1014-5 he was CounselKif for 
Department of State, and replaced W. J. Bryan 
in 1915 jm Secretary of State under Piesidentv 
Wilson. He accompanied the American Peace 
delegation to Versailles as Commissioner. Owing 
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tc a dicrputc with President Wilson, he resigned 
in 1020. 

Lansing, a town of the United States, capital 
of Michigan, on Grand Uiver, north-west of 
Detroit. It has a large State house with a library 
of over 100,000 volumes, on agricultural college, 
and many inifKirtont manufactures. Settled in 
1887, it Ijccamc a city in 1850. Pop. 57,827. 

Lansquenet, a French card game, deriving its 
name from the German LimdsAmec/if ^q.v.), who 
introduced it into Prance in the fifteenth century. 

Lantern, in architecture, (1) an erection on 
the top of a dome, on the roof of on apartment, or 
in similar situations, to give light, to promote 
ventilation, or to serve as a sort of ornament. 
(2) A tower which has the whole or a consider- 
able portion of the interior open to view from 
the ground, and is lighted by an upper tier of 
windows, such os the towers conitnotily pla<!cd 
at the junction of the eniss in a cruciform church; 
also a light open erection on tlic top of a tower. 

Lantem-fllea, tree-bugs allied to the cicodtis, 
but forming a family by themselves, the Put- 
goridnr*. They arc remarkable for the prolonga- 
tion of their forehead into a siiout-likc expansion 
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that appeal's « Se a leaping organ. The lantem- 
fly proper {Fu!(*6ra la*»trmaria) is a native of 
South America. It '.ore than 3 inches in 
length, and 5 inches ;i. ss the wings. It has 
been asserted that it emits a strong light from 
the inflated expansion or (»c forehead, but the 
evidence of this luminosity is more than doubtful. 
They are in fact reporU^d to fly only during sun- 
light and not to appear abroad during dark. A 
Chinese species has, on equally equivocal testl- 
mony, Imn called F. candciaria^ 

Lflutbanuin (symbol, 1^; atomic weight,! 89*0). 

^ An dement resembling cerium, belonging to the 
group known as the rare earth metals, found 
in the mongfcite sand of Travanoore, India, and 
of Bahia and Espirito Santo, Brazil. It it 


found nsfmeiatcd with didymium in the minerals 
c'eritc and lanthaiiite. The rlenient is obtained 
from its compounds by electrolysis of fused 
lanthanum chloride, (l^nClg), and is one of the 
most ehcinieally acH\*e of the rare earths. It 
exhibits pyrophoric pro|»erlie8 like cc'riuiii. 

Lanzarote (l&n-sa-r^'ta), the most north* 
eastern of the C'utuiry Isles; greatest length, 
80 miles; moon bn^odih, 13 miles. Its coast 
is generally Imitl, and the hills in the (*eiitre 
rise to an elevation of 2000 feet. The island 
is of volcanic origin, oiui one vtdeiino is still 
active. It produces grnt>es, drc. The capital is 
Arrecife. Pop. 11) .201. 

Laocoon (la-ok^)-on), in ancient C«rc'ck legend, 
a priest of Ptweidon (Neptune), among the Tro- 
jans, who, along with his two sons, wim killed 
by^two enormous serpents sent by A|h)11o. The 
story hiui frequently furnislKHl u subject to the 
|>oet8, but it is chiefly interesting ns having 
served ns the siibjtrl of one of the most L^eaii- 
tiful groups of sculpture in the whole history of 
ancient art-. It was disco vercil at llotiic aiiiong 
the ruins of the pulai'c of Titus in 1300, and is 
now In the Vntienn Musetiin. According to 
Pliny, the group was the work of three* sculptors 
of llbodes, a futluT and two sons, Agesander, 
PolydoruB, and Athcnodoriis. Their date has 
now been estiiblishccl by the dt>;covcry in Uhodcs 
of a statue of u priest c»r Ai'ieiia, the date of 
which is 42 n.c., and whlidi is iimloubtedly the 
w'ork of Agesandcr and Athciiodorus. The 
statue, therefore, antedates Vlrgirs narrative in 
the Aineid, — Cf. E. A. Gardner, Handbook of 
Grrfh Sculpture, 

f aodlce'a, the ancient name of several plaecis 
in .* .da Minor. One of these, now called EM 
iJissar (Old Cusllr), 120 miles r.h.k. of Smyrna, 
was the site of one of the seven primitive Christian 
churches of Asia. Another is now known os 
Latakia. 

Laon (llln; ancient Dlbrax Suesalonum), n 
town of Krufiec, capital of Uh* deparlnicnt of the 
Aisne, 87 miles north-east of Paris. It is situated 
on a height in the midst of a level country, and 
has interesting old buildings, c'jipcciaUy the funner 
cfiihedral, which dates from the twelfth century. 
I^)n was the scat of a bishopric as early us 
A.D. 500, and was made the capital of bis king- 
dom by Charles the Simple of France alxmt fMN). 
Bonaparte was defeated here in IMI4. On the 
0th i^pt., 1870, it surrendered to the (Germans 
without a blow l>cing struck, l^uon is an impor- 
tant fortress, and was captured by the Genrians 
during the European War on HOth Aug., 1014, 
remaining in the enemy's f>oiifM»Bion for over four 
years, when It was retaken by the French on 
18th Oct., 1018. Pop. 16,000. 

La'oif a French prciteriorate, tributary to 
Indo-China, but governed by a king an<i advised 
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by a Frciirli llrKificnt, uclriiinistnitivc cx|)cnHe8 
h<‘irif( lM>riU‘ by C!ocliiri-C'hina» Annam, Tonkin, 
and Futiibodia. Tbc protectorate waa declared 
ill 1802 8, l>ut ]mrt of the Prabang teiTitf>ry was 
restored to Siam 28th March, 1907. The area 
is alK)ut 08,tMMt sq. milcH, and the population 
ii)>wanl of half a million. There arc three 
cliKtrictN, Luang Prabang, Bassuc, and Muong 
Sing, and cotton, rice, tobacco, indigo, and fruit 
are prcMJuced. Gold and precious stones arc 
lM‘fng worked by French concessionaires. 

Lao-tze, or Lao-taeu, Bonictiiiu*s also called 
Lao-Klun, Chinese philosoplicr, founder or 
reformer of one of the most ancient and ini- 
portunt religious seels of China, known as the 
Tao, or sect of reason. Born about the year 
(MM) n.c;., he was historiographer and librarian 
to a king of the Chow dynasty; he travellcc| to 
the iKirders of India, where he may have lieeome 
ae(|uiiin(ed with Buddhism; he met Confiicius 
and reproiK'hed him for his prklc, vanity, and 
ostentation; he was ]iersiiuded to record his 
doctrines in a iKKik, wliii'h he di<l in the Tao-ti- 
kinfi or Thf Path to Virtue; and, on comjilcting 
this task, he disappeared into the wilderness, 
and tlien?, it is saul, ascended to heaven. Accord- 
ing to him, silence and the void produced the Tao, 
the source of all action and laMiig. Man is cotii- 
[losed <if two principles, the one material and 
perishable, the other spiritual and inificrishablc, 
fnim which he emanated, and to which he w'ill 
return on the subjugation of all the material 
passions and the pleasures <if the senses. Lao- 
t'Ac’s moral code is pure, inculcating charity, 
iK'iievoleiice, virtue, and the freewill, moral 
agency, and rcs|)onsihility of man. From the 
insight and deep wisdom of his moral (hkIc it 
luus been supiaxanl that Lao-tze had liecii in- 
debted to Western tcn<*hing, but there is no clear 
proof of this. Since the set'ond century of our 
era the sect has continued to extend over China, 
Japan, (!ochiii-('hiiin, Tompiin, and the Indo- 
Chinese nations. 

Lapagerla, a genus of Chilian climbing plants, 
ord. Liliai'ca*. L. rosea, with handsome red or 
W'hitc (lowers, Is u great ornament of the green- 
house. 

La Paz, the prineipid coinmereial city of 
Bolivia, and the focus of ail Bolivia's chronic 
political tlisturbanccs. Grandly situated at the 
lower end of Lake Titicaca, it lies in a deep 
hollow, and far abo>T towers the summit of 
lUiinani (q.v.). Its Plaza de KUh Julio Ls 12,000 
feet aln>ve 8<*a-Ievel, and train passengers arc 
providcil with oxygen to enable them to with- 
stand height sickness, &c. The okl paiuee of 
the .Spanish Governors has become an hotel; the 
eathcilral is unlinished, and the local diversion 
(apart, from t>olit)e8) is bulLOghting. La Paz, 
l^tiiiKlnl l.Vt^, eimtains a university, a inascuin 


and a mincralogical museum, a wireless station, 
and a railway station in connection with Huagui 
(Titicaca), whence steamers maintain a service 
with the Peruvian terminus at Puno. Pop. 
(1018), 107,252. — ^Thc provim^c of La Paz has an 
area of 40,080 sq. miles, and a iM>p. (1915) of 
720,357. 

La P^rouse (p&-rdz), Jean Fran 9 ois Galaup, 
Comte de, a French navigator, born 22nd Aug., 
1741, died In 1788. In 1785 he left France in 
charge of a PaciOo exploring ox[iedition, and, hav- 
ing visited parts of its western and eastern coasts 
and sundry of its islands, the cxfiedition arrivcxl 
in Botany Bay in 1788. Here I^a P^roiise left a 
letter, in which he declared his intention of pro- 
ceeding to the Isle of France, hut nothing more 
was heard of him. In 1820, however, an English 
captiiin, Dillon, found some remnants of the / 
wreckage of I^ I*6rousc’s ships in possession /if 
the inhabitants of Vunikoro, one of the New 
Hebrides. In 1828 an expedition sent out under 
Dumont dTJrvillc disc^overed that La IVtousc’s 
tw'o vessels, the Bousnole and Astrolabe, struck 
on a reef in the New Hebrides, and that the 
crews were either drowned or murdered. 

Lapis Laz'uil, a rock mainly eomiKised of .an 
aluminous sodium calcium silicate with some 
sulphur, of a rk‘h azurc'-blue colour. The finest 
sfK*rimens are brought from China, Persia, and 
Central Asia, and it is iniieli esteemed for orna- 
mental pun oscs, especially for inlaid work. 
From it the pigment called ultramarine is pre*- 
pared, hut this is now also niuiuifactured arti- 
ficially. 

Laplace (l&-pliis), Pierre Simon, Marquis de, 
a celebrated Fnaich inathematieiun and astni- 
nomcr, bom 1749, died 1827. At an early age 
he showed wonderful aptitude for mathematic^ 
bceame professor of mat hematics at the P.eoie 
Militaire; subsequently went to reside in J’aris, 
and there made tlu' acquaintance of d'Alembert., 
lender his guidance Laplace soon distinguished 
himself by diseovering the invariability of the 
mean distances of the planets from the sun. 
He was appointcil examiner of the Uoyal Corps 
of Artillery, and at the early age of twenty- 
four was admitted into the Academy of Sciences. 
During the Revolution I«aplaec was an extreme 
Republican, and in 1709 he was nominated to 
the Ministry of the Interior — a position which 1 , 
he filled so badly that he was superseded in six 
weeks. Receiving the patronage of Bonaparte*, 
he was made President of the Simate, and in 
1800 ralfeed to the dignity of Count of the Empire. 
Notwithstanding these favours, he deserted 1 hr 
emperor in 1814, voted for the establishment of 
a Provisional Government, and was rewarded by 
the Bourbons with the title of marquis. In 1810* 
lie was named a member of the Frcikdi Academy. 
Almost any one of Laplace's original researches is 
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alone sufllcicnt to stamp him os one of the greatest 
of mathematicians. The discovery of the invari- 
ability of the major axes of the planetary orbits, 
the explanation of the ghmt inequality in the 
motions of Jupiter and Saturn, the solution of 
the problem of the aceclcnition of the mean 
motion of the moon, the theory of Jupiter's 
satellites, and other inqHArtant laws are due 
to LaplaiLT. The most iiiqmrtJint of his works 
are: the M^canupie celcstf, Syatirne du inondr, 
Theorie qnahjiique dea probability, and Eaaai am 
lea probability, — Cf. 1). F. J. Arugo, IHographira 
of Scientific Mai. 

Laplace *8 Equation, in mathematical physics, 

My My 

is the partial differential equation _ -H* + 

</*V 

- j = 0. The independent variables x, t/, s 
ds* 

are the ('artesian co-onlinates of a point in 
*Bpuc^*. In I^place's original investigations the 
funclion V was the gravitational potential (q.v.) 
of a body at any jioiiit (jr, y, 2 ) external to it. 
Among other fiinetioiis which satisfy the equa- 
tion arc (a) the potential in an electrostatic, 
field nt a |>oint when* there; i.s no charge, and 
(b) the steady temperature in a IkuIv through 
which heat is fiowing. Sec Potailial; Spherical 
Harmonica. 

Lap'land, the geographical term for the land 
of the Lapps. The word means more when con- 
sidered cthnogniphicully, for Lapland has actu- 
ally no political existence as a M'pande or even 
a clearly defined state, but runs roughly wcjit to 
cast from Norway over the north of Sweden and 
part of Finland to the Russian Kola Feninsula. 
The eliinute for nine months of a dark winter 
is excessively cold; spring and aiitiiinn arc short; 
and the summer of two niontlis, when the sun 
never sets, is extremely liot. Vegetation is 
scanty, except in the form of birch, pim*, fir, and 
the abundant iiioskcs which supply fisid for the 
herds of .eiridccr. • 

The Lapps themselves belong to the Finnic 
branch of the Turanian family, and the Finns 
dwelling in T<irne (Sweden) are ethnologically not 
very far removed from them. They arc a small, 
muscular, large-hcnde<! race, w’ith high che<;k- 
boncH, wide mouth, flat nose, and fwaiily beard, 
and many arc of nomadic habits, although tiie 
tendency towards intcrinarringe ^’ilh the Finns 
and Swedes has done much towards converting 
them to a settled, semi-ogriculturul life. They 
arc generally very ignorant, simple-hearted, and 
hospitable. 

^ The Norwegian Lap(>s lielong to the Lutheran, 
and the Russian I.«apps to the Greek Church. 
Their numbers do not exceed *30, (MK), of which 
about 19,000 are registered in Norway, 8000 
in Swedc^, and 2000 in Finland. — lliBuo- 
gbaphy; F. H. Butler, Through Lapland xcilh 


Skia and Kcindcer; E. Rae, The White Sea 
Pannsula. 

La Plata, a city of the AigtMithie, situated on 
a fine natural harlNiur called Ensenada, in the 
I.a Plata <*stuary, 40 miles Inflow the city of 
Ruenos Ayrt's, and eonnw-Uxi with it by rail. 
Fouiui<Hi in 1882 as the capital of Buenos Ayres 
province, it has l>eeome an important cxmiincreial 
centre, having a pala<*e for the lA^gislative Asseni* 
bly, a cathedral, a national uidversity, and piihllo 
park. Pop. 106.4(N>. 

Laporte, a city of the Ihiited Slates, capital 
of I.aporte county, liulianu, 00 miles Nouth-eiuit 
of Chirugo. The neiglilK>urhood has become a 
favourite resort of summer vi8it4)r8 on account of 
its beautiful lakes. Pop. 

Lapwing, Peewit, or Green Plover, a bird 
iKdf mging to I he plover family. The common lap- 



wing {yancUna rriahilus), a wcll-kiiow'ri British 
bird, is uljoiil the size of a pigeon; it is oflen 
cidicd the peewit from its peculiar cry. In the 
bn*<*diiig scs^son these birds diHfK'.rse UictiiHelvcs 
over the interior of the (wmntry, where they lay 
their eggs in a small depn'ssion of the gnjuiid, in 
eidtivalcd fields, iimorH, Jc,e. Both eggs and 
young arc protectively (xiloured, harmonizing 
with their surnmndirigs so us to Ijc inconspicuous. 
In wintf?r they retire to the sea-coast. Lapwings 
destroy great nurnbc*rs of insects, and are lx;tie- 
fieiul to agriculture*. Their cfggs are considered a 
luxury, and many arc annually sent tcj the Ix>ii- 
don marketjf. 

Lar'amie, a town of Wyoming, United States, 
hi the sf>uth-east of the state in an elevated 
region, at ilie height of 71 (XI feet, beside the 
Laramie IMalns, River, and Mountains. Pop. 
8207. 

Laramie Series, the youngort member of the 
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CrtaamjiiN NyHlcrn iii the west-central rcf(iori of 
the United Stutc'N, (‘oriHistin^ nioHtly of strata laid 
down in fresh or brackish water, and including 
iriiich lignite. It forms an inifKirtuiit link with 
the kM;al terrestrial hiOcenc system; dinosaurs, 
however, often ui large size, oontinued to live in 
Laramie times, in contrast with the manimulian 
life of the C'ainozoie scries. 

Lar'ceny is the fraudulent appropriation of 
the personal property of another fierson without 
tiint person's consent. To constitute this crime 
the removal of the goods to any distance is not 
necN'Bsary, but it requires to be shown that the 
article has completely passed, for however short 
a time, into possession of the criminal. (Jon- 
eerning the kinds of tilings the appropriation of 
which is larceny, the common law restricted 
them to personal property as distinguished from 
real estate, but this distinction has been largefy 
ulKilished by rccx^iit statutes. I^arceJiy was 
fonnerly divided into two kinds, grand and petty, 
or the difTerence between articles above and 
below the value of a shilling, but this distinction 
has now bern abolished. Al one time the punish- 
ment for grand larceny was death; later it was 
restricted to trans|H>rtation; now the punish- 
inent for larmiy Is imprisoiiinent or ficnal servi- 
tude, and dc|M)nds on the previous character of 
t he prisoner. 

Larch, the coriinion name of tree's iKdoiiging 
to the genus Lurix, nut. ord. t'.onifene, having 
deciduous leaves, small erect, oval, blunt-]KHnted 
cones, and irregularly margined scales. The 
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eoliimon larch ftiropctn), though a native of 
Italy, Switzerland, and Semth Germany, is one 
of the most ht»quently cultivated trees in Britain, 
and is remarkable for the gracefulness of its 
conical growth, and the durability of its wood. 
It suffers gn'atly, especially when grown at low 
altitudes, from the larch«oaiiker ihngus, J9asy- 


Bcypha Witlkommii, Besides the common larch, 
there arc the Hussiaii larch, the red larch, and 
the black larch (L. americand), a native of 
America. The lust 8[)ec;ics has also the name of 
hackmatack or tamarack. 

Lard is obtained from the fat of swine when 
it is heated to boiliiig-jioifit and then strained. 
It is chiefly coni;x>scd of olein and stearin, and 
is now largely used in the manufacture of candles, 
soap, |)omac|es, &c. The best quality is found in 
the fat which surrounds the kidneys, a/id this is 
employed in phannucy for the f»repurution of 
unguents. When subjected to pressure the olein 
is liberated, forming lard-oil, which is much used 
us a lubricant for mucliinery. 

La'res, a class of tutelary spirits or deities 
(domestic and public) among the ancient Romans. 
All the household lares w'ctc headed by the hr 
familiaris, who was revered as the founder of 
the family. In the iiiansions of the rich the 
images of the lares had their separate ajiurtment. 
When the family took their meals, sou e fsirtion 
was offered to the lares, and r>n festive oeeusions 
they were adorned with wreullis. 

Largs, a seaside r*»sorl of Sc'otlarul. ecuinly of 
Ayr, on the Firth of Clyde. In rju;i Alexander 
111 defeated the Norwegians under ilako in the 
vicinity, and a stone ere(‘lion perpetuates the 
victory. The ancient eastlcM of Fairlic, Skel- 
morlic, Knock, and Kclbtirrie stand near the 
tow'ii. which Is a favourite seasicie rt'sort of 
Glasgow rcsidciiU. Pop. f>450. 

Lar'ida, thf family of aqiiatle birds popularly 
known as the sea-gulls, sea-niews, or gulls, and 
of which the gci. .s Lnrus is the t y|>c. 'Ilic skuas, 
skiinincrs, and terns are also included. See 
Gull. 

Larissa {Yaii Shrhr in Turkish), a town of 
Northern Greece, 011 the River Peneus (now 
Salambria), the capital of Thessaly. It is the 
seat of an nrehbishopri(‘. with an imfH>rtant trade 
and industries, and is eorinc.*AVi by rail with the 
seaport Yolo. It is a place of great antiquity, 
and was ceded to Grc *e in 1881. l*op. 18,000. 

Lark, the common name f)f perching bir^ of 
the family Alaudidx'. They tire ehanietcrizcd by 
a short, strong bill; nostrils cxu-cred w'ith feathers; 
forked tongue; long, straight hind-claw; and the 
power to raise the feathers on the hack part of 
the head in the fonn of a crest. Their distri- 
bution throughout the Old World is general, but 
one genus (Otocorys) is American and anothci 
(Mirafra) ranges into the Australian region. They 
arc terrestrial in their habits, feed ii|K>n worfns, 
larvtt, nest upon the ground, and bring forth 
o bro^ twice in the year. The best known is 
the sky-lark {Ahuda arvensis), which is cele- 
brated for the prolonged beauty of its Sf>ng. The 
wood-lark (MMuh arbarea) is less common than 
the sky-lark, and la known by its smaller size 
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and less distinct colours. It {>crchc8 upon tree's, 
and is found chiefly in fields near the borders of 
woods. It ainjpt during the night, and on this 
account has been mistaken for the nightingale. 

Larkhall* a town of Scotland, in Lanarkshire, 
on the Caledonian Itailwoy, flj miles south-east 
of Hamilton. It is in the Lanarkshire coal-fields, 
and is a mining centre. Pop. 14, 0(1(1. 

Ldrkhdna, a town of India, in Sik&rpur dis- 
trict, Sind, Bombay Presidency, si]|uat^ on a 
fertile tract of land on the south side of the 
Gh&r Canal. Pop. 13,7(X). 

Larkspur (Delphinium), sometimes coiled 
Lark’s-heel, a genus of plants of the ord. Hanuti- 
culaccie, distinguished by its petaloid calyx, the 
superior sepal of which terminates in a long spur. 
The upright larkspur (I). ajacU) and the branch- 
ing larkspur {D, cansolida) are well-known garden 
flowers, 

Lar'naka, or Lar'nica (ancient Citium), the 
seaport <*ily of Cyprus, with an ample roadstead. 
It is the ihief cxjiiuiicrcia] centre In the island. 
Many inscTiptions in the Pha'iilciaii language 
have been found at Larmiku, which is supiNsied 
to be the Biblical Kittiin or Chittim. It was the 
birth-plncc of Zeno, the founder of the Stoic 
hc1kk»I of philosopliy. Pop. about 10,000. 

Larne, a hcuport of Indmid, County Antrim, 
u( (he entrance to Jairtie Lough; the Irish (lort 
fff th<- short Kcu- route, Stranraer- Larne (00 miles), 

I iiTiMi <m; U\ nmi* sUainers, The bleaching of 
boci; :i-: carried o* and there arc 

■ rj,: The h.irlM r, about a mile 

b 1 *NV t fvii, is one of t*'** best on the cost 
high in ....c list of first-class 
Ir*>b vvH? Cling -places. During the £uro|>cao 
Aar the town was pn .tically a naval base. 
V n*. ahont 8(KW). 

La Rochefoucauld (rAsh-fo-kO), Fran9oia, 
D^e Je. l'''in(,c dc MarsilliK’, u celebrated cxiurtlcr 
ami of letters of the time of Louis XIV, 
'v;jp ooru 111 Paris Kil.M, and died there ^ 080 . 
fie Uistingiiished I 'imelf os a soldier, but his 

'iiii'ul career wuh somewhat stonny. In 1052 
* • retired to his ch&teau, wkI did not return to 
1 i ris till 1001. Meantime he had abandoned 
the. sword for the pen, and associated freely with 
Boiletui, Uaoinc, Moli^re, Madame dc Sdvigtu^, 
nn»i Miulainc de la Fayette. His Minwires, 
puhnshed by the Kl/x^vtni in 1602, and his 
Vfjkxiufut ou Sefttences ei Maximufl moraleit, pub- 
lished anonymously in 100.5, were tlie fruits of 
his literary activity. The latter contain about 
seven hundred maxims, which not only combine 
perspicuity with brevity, but arc also master- 
pieces of a finished literary iRyle, brim fill of 
wit and paradox, and the work is rightly oon« 
sidered a French classic. The fundamentai 
thought oT the book is that self-interest is the 
mainspring of all human action. Many editions 


of these Maximts have been publislu'd, but the 
liest is Uiat of 1870 (K<lition dcs Bibliophiles ), 

La Rochejaquelelit (rOsh-xli^-lan), Henri du 
Verger, ('onitc de, scion of an ancient French 
family of La VendtV, eelcbratiHl v*hlef of the 
V^'iideaii Royalists, was born in 1772. During 
the French Revolution his (hther and his two 
brotliers emigrated Ui b^tigland, but Henri put 
himself at the head of the iK^asants of l«a Venddc, 
and gained sixtiH'ii vietiiries in ivn months. At 
the age of twenty-two he was shot by a Hcpiibli- 
can soldier in a skinnish at Nouaill^, 4th Mareti, 
175)4. 

Larva, the term iipplie4l in natural history to 
the first stugi' in the metainorphosis of iiiMcets, 
and certain otlier tif the lower Invertebrates. In 
insects it is tH|ui valent to the grub or caterpillar 
stage. Many of the enistaceii, fis eralm and 
bkrnacles, echinodenns, marine worniH, and even 
vertebruta, as frogs, toads, and lU'wts, puss 
through larval fornis. The larval crab was for 
long descrilMxl its a distinct erustaccaii w'ith the 
name of Zoifa, Larvie are markedly unlike the 
adult forms of the Ht>reies to which they belong. 
SiMT Metamorphosis, 

Laryngitis is inflammation of the intieous 
lining of the larynx. TJie eotidilioii Is usually 
associated with infliimination of other parts of 
the' respiratory tract, and appears in acute or 
chronic form. The chJef signs of an acute attack 
are hoarseness, lending fVi oueiitly to complete? 
loss of voice, a dry irritating csiugli, considernhle 
discomfort in the tliroat, and usually a slight 
rise of temperature. The chnmie form frequent ly 
follows an acute uttiu:k, but iiiiiy appear gradu- 
ally. The ihrt^e chief focTors in its production 
arc mouth breathing, faulty voice-prod iirtloii, 
UP 1 any suppuration In the up|)er respiratory 
tract. During nn ueiite attack the patient should 
be in bed, forbidden to speak, and given inhala- 
tions. The attiu'k usually sulisides in a week. 
In chronic laryngitis, along with local treatment, 
removal of the predisfaising cause is essential, 
then vocal rest, and the use of a lower voice 
register till all the symptoms have gone. 

Laryn'goacope, a contrivanctc for examining 
the larynx and eommeneement of the trachea. 
It consisU of a plane mirror introdueexl into the 
mouth, and placed at such an angle that the light 
thrown on it from a coiu^vc reflector, in the 
centre of which is an aperture, is made to illu- 
minate the larynx, the image of which is again 
reflected through the aperture in the reflector 
to the c*yc of the oljserver. 

Larynx, the organ by which the voice is pro- 
ducxxl, situated at the upp<T part of the trachea 
or windpipe* The larynx is fonned mainly of 
two pieces of cartilage, called the thyroid (also 
spelt thyreoid) and the cricoid, one placed almvc 
the other. The thyrokl is formed of two ex- 
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tcndcrl win^s meeting at the middle line in frr>nt 
in a ridge; uIkjvc and from the Hidc« two horns 
prr>ject upwards, whieh are eonnccU*d by bands 
to the hyoid lione, from which the larynx is 
suspended. The thyroid cartilage rests and is 
movable upon the cricoid, moving backwarrls or 
forwards, but not from side to side. The crictoid 
curlilugc is shaped like a signet-ring (Or. krikoa^ 



liiirynx 


I, A.h ncv.n from the front. Musrlf'8, with the exception of 
one cruo-thyroid, urc cut off iihoit. A, Sterno«hyottl ami 
thvro-hvoul inuHclc*. ii,Thyro-hyoid ItaamcntN. Cfiliyroicl 
curtiUire. 11. Cornu mujor. K, Cornu minor. F, Ttiyro« 
hyou! muscle, o, Ci ico-thvroid muscle. 11, rvjavthyroid 
hirnment. j, Cricoid cirtilitRc. K, Tmche.'i. I., Hyoid bone. 

Seetjon of neck slKmiriK larynx. A, Kpiffluttis. s, Ven- 
tricle of larynx. C', I lyoid tame. D, False vocal chord. 
K, 'Prue vocal chord. F, C'ricoid cartilsKe. o, Muscle be- 
tween arytenoid carlilaircs. H, Thyrtj-hyoid membrane. 
J. 'Pbyroid cartilage. K, Trachea. L, Gullet. 

3 and 4, l.aryngoscnpic views of the superior aperture of 
the larvnv and surrounding parts. 

3, M*he glottis during an easy inhalation of air. Nellie 
base of the tongue. O. Kpiglottia. P. False voc.il chords, 
s. IVuc vocal chords. Ketween P and S., the ventricle of the 
larynx. 

4, The glottis during the emission of a high note in singing. 

a ring), the narrow part of the ring being in 
fixmt. The cricoid carries, jiorchcd on its upfier 
edge* behind, the arytenoid cartilages, wdiich are 
of great iin|K)rlancc in the production of the 
voitH'. These various cartilages form a friime- 
work uT>on which miKscdes mid mucous mem- 
branes are disposed. The mucous membrane 
w'hich lines the larynx is thrown into folds. 
These folds are ealleti the true xncal cords, and 
by their inovements the voice Is produced. They 
are <>alh*d as distinct from the falne vocal 
airds which an* above them, but take no part 


in producing the voice. The true vocal cords 
projecting toward.s the middle fonii a chink, 
which is called the glottis. By the contraction of 
various muscles tliis chink can be so narrowed that 
the uir forccrl through it throyrs the edges of the 
membrane, in other words, the vocal cords, into 
vibration and so produces sounds. Variations in 
the form of the chink will affect changes in the 
sound. Thus the production of voice is the same 
os in miisicaj instnimcnts, the arrangements in the 
larynx being such as (1 } to produce the; vibratory 
!M)uiuls, (2) to regulate the sound, (S) to vary the 
pitch, and (4) to determine the quality of the 
Miund. The rapid, delicate, muscular move- 
ments involved arc produced by ner\'oiis stimuli 
reaching the muscles from the brain. Thus the 
voice is prcHliicc<l in the laiymx, and is modified 
by the rest of the rcspiratoiy^ passages. (See 
Cough.) In the act of swallowing, (he glottis is 
closed, and the food passes over a cartilaginous 
plate called the epiglottis. 

La Salle, ri(^‘n^ Hobert Cavelier, Sieiir de, a 
famous French explorer, liorn at Rouen 
and inurtien*d 1087. He seltleii in Canada in 
1000, but eventually sold his trarting-|K)Kt in 
orrler to travel via the Ohio to ('hiiia. His 
view's gained for his |KiKt the derisive title of 
La Chine (cj.v.); but he set off, explored the 
Great Lakes, Arc;., and returned only to equip 
another party, with which he reached the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and formally annexed the 
surrounding territory a.s tAmmanay after Ixiuis 
XIV, in whose iiunu* he made the proclamation. 
After many ciespernte adventure.s he returned to 
Fmnce, but sailed ;igaiii in 1084, and lamled at 
Matagorda Buy in the present state of Texas, 
imagining that he was near the .Mississippi mouth. 
His ships had gone, and he spent tw'o years in 
searching hir the route to Canada, when his 
follow'crs mutinied an<l murdered him. 

La Salle, a city of the rnitcfi States, capital 
of La Salle county, Illinois, on the north bank 
of the Illinois River, 100 miles siiuth-wesi of 
Chic'ago. It has /.ine-smelting w'orks ami rolling- 
mills. There is a gocnl supply of bituminous 
c*oal In the ncighbourluMid. Settled in 1880, Im 
Salic beeaine a city in 1852. Pop. 11, .5:17. 

Las Casas, Bartolom^ de, a Spanish prelate 
and missionary, known as the Afiostlc of the 
Indians, l>oni at Seville in 1474, died at Madrid in 
1560. He accompanied Columbus to Hispaniola 
in 1408, and on the conquest of Cuba became 
priest there, and distinguished himself by hts 
humane treatment of the natives. In his zeal 
for the 4ndians he returned to Spain several 
times and obtained decrees in their favour, whira, 
however, were of little avail. In the cause of 
religion he visited various parts of the New 
World, inotading Mexico, Guatemala^and Peru. 
In 1542 he wTote his famous Brevisima ReUteion 
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dt la Dcstniycion den las Indian, His untiring 
labours wen* produetivc of good to the natives, 
yet it is a singular fui't thgt he proposed to pur- 
chase negroes in order to supply the Cuban 
planters with African lalKiurers instead of the 
Indians. He w'os translated to the bishopric of 
Chiapas in 1544, but resigned this dignity in 1547 
and retired to Valladolid. — Cf. Sir A. Helps, Life 
of Las Casas. 

Las Cases (Ito ells), Emmanuel Auguste Dicu- 
donnd Marin .Joseph, Marquis dc, French writer, 
bom in Languedoc in 170(1, died at Pussy in 1842. 
Before the Uevolution he was a lieutenant of 
marines, but emigrated to England during the 
Terror and siqiported himself by private; teach- 
ing. Returning to France, he cmplrtyed himself 
ii|K>n his Ail/ts historiquet published tinder the 
name of Lc Sage. Coming un<lcr the noticT of 
• Na|)oleon, he was by him nia<le count and 
Minister of Slate, but, by hereditory right, he 
was a niarr]uis under the old regime. Aft^r 
Waterloo he shared Napoleon's imprisonment in 
St. Helena, where the emperor dictated part of 
his Memoirs to Las Coses, and took lessons from 
him in l^iiiglish. 

Lasker, Emmanuel, German chess player, 
born 1808. After defeating SteiniU In 1804, 
he held the championship of the world till 1020, 
when he rclinqiiislKHl it in favour of Capublaitca. 
In 1921 he was defeated by (*apablunea in a 
match. 

Las Palmas, scaixirt and capital of Gran 
Canaria, with a fine harbour at l^a Luz. It is 
the Uncst city in the Canaries, a health-resort, 
and was the capital until ISOO. There is a wire- 
less station (Mummi system) at Melenara, with 
one long-dist.iticc set for eoniiuunieatioii with 
Sput'i, and ai.other wilh n 2.50-iniIe radius for 
eomiiiuiiieating with ships nearby. It is also a 
co:i!ing-s!at:oFi, and has hue hixU*eiith-i:entury 
eathedraL l*op. (IPIO;. 

Lassallc (las'sal-le), 1 erdinand, a celebrated 
German Swaulist, born at Breslau llth April, 
1825, of Jewish parc;>ls, diwl in 18(14. He 
studied at Berlin I 'ovrrsity; lirst made himself 
known as a lead-r l'..ri/ig the democratic; troiihl(*s 
of 1848, and was impris.' ned for a year. In 18(11 
he publish s*d his .Systm,. of Acquired liights. 
Thereafter he iK-gan to organize the w’orking- 
closses, and was accin.od by the Government of 
si^ition, when he was itnprisoiicd for four months. 
In May, 18(i;j, he f'^vnded a Labour Gnion, and 
began that Soiialist propaganda which has sinec 
become so wide-spread in Germany. In the 
’summer of 1894 he sought re-st in Switzerland, 
and was there killcMi irt 11 duel occasioned by a 
love affair. Althiugh fiossalle's writings hod 
added but little to Marx's theories and teaching, 
he did H great de;xl for the lalxmr movement, 
giving it a fM>wTrfiil impulse. His l>cst -known 


trt*Atise is the famous Programme for the H'orlring 
Classes.- - liinuouRAPiiY: E. lleniHteiii, Lassatle 
as a Social Reformer; G. Bnindes, Ferdinmid 
Lassallc; Georgt* Menulith, The Tragie Cofturdiofis. 

Lasso, a <H>iitrivaiu‘e used in Latin Aiiieriea, 
eonsistiiig of a long ro|>c of plaited raw hide, 
at one end of which is a Hinall metal ring. By 
means of this ring a noose is midily formed, 
and the lasso is then used for eatehing wild 
cattle, the lasso l>eing east over the animars 
head or leg while the hunter is in full gallop. 
In the tJnited St4itc*8 and elsewhere a hem|)en 
rope is favoured. The lariat is a short lasso 
used for picketing horses. 

Latakl'a, or Ladlki'a (anciently Laodlcea ad 
Mare), n sen|M)rt of Syria, 70 miles north of 
Tri[M>lis (Lebanon), on the Mediterranean. The 
harl>oiir is well slicitered, though shallow, and 
Ihere is a eoiisidenible trade in silk and cotton, 
while Latakia tohtu‘c*o is famous throughout 
Euro}K*. Pop. aUait 20,0(M). 

Lateen' Sail is a triangiiliir sail used in xclx^es, 
feliiecus, &e., in the Mediterranean, and in the 
dalmhiehs of the Nile. It is extended by a 
lateen yard, which is slung across a iiiitsl so us 
to make* an angle of alxml 45" with it, the low'cr 
fMjrtion of the yard being about a third of the 
whole. Vessels rigged in this way are known 
nautieally as lateeners. 

Lat'cran, one of tfic c!u*rrhes at Home, bul’l 
originally by ('oristiintin< the Great, and dcvli- 
euted to St. John of Lnteniii. It is the c^piseopul 
ehiireh of the Po|>e as Bishop of Itoiiie, and the 
priiieipal chinx'h of Home. It has a ftalaec* and 
other huildings annexed to it. Every newly 
elected PofM* takers solf*mri |M>KHc*HKion of the 
‘hurch, nnci fmiii ita baU^emy the Po|k* Ih'nIows 
i is bl(*ssiiig on the |N'ople. The site on which 
the buildings of the Lateruri stand originally 
belonged to Plant ins iMtrratnin, who was Ik-- 
lieaded by NVro (a.d. (Ml): lienc-e the name. The 
palace of the* Laterun w;is Hie rc-Kideiiee of the 
Po|K*s from the fourth mitury until their tnigra- 
lion to Avignon. After their return to Home 
the Popi*s removed to the Vatican. The modern 
palM*c of the laiteran eontains two museums, 
the MiiS(*o Profaiio and the Museo Christiano. -- 
C'f. A. J. Hare, Walks in Rome. 

Lateral! Councils, csnineils of the Homan 
Catholic Church, so called because they were 
held in the Lutcran ('hiireh in Home. There, 
were eleven such eoututils, five of which were 
ceeumcnieal, the most imfxirtant lieing that eon- 
vened by Alexander 111, 2fid March, 1179, which 
established the form under which the Pofx*s arc 
eleeteil, and that culled by Innofxiiit HI in Nov., 
1215, which ordered the Crusade, eandemned the 
WaldenscK, and declared transutistfintiaUun to 
be a doctrine of the Church. 

Laterlte (Lat. Zciler, a brick), a bard riibbly 
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rriiMt on rorks of vurioiiH natures, produced by 
their ulteniiion under the alternutiuns of Bun* 
Hhirie and ruin in tropical clitnatcs. Aluminium 
HilieiitcH and iron compounds become broken up, 
silifMi bein/^ removed in solution; the residual 
laterite consists very largely of nluniintuni hy- 
droxide stained by iron rust. The name was first 
given to altered basalt In India, and laterite has 
since been studied in Madagascar, Central Africa, 
and many tropical lands, and in the red zones 
among the basaltic lavas of early Cainozoic age 
in the north of Ireland. 

Latex, a milky Juice exuded by certain plants 
when wounded. It is contained in special latex- 
tubes, which usually form a rneshwork of intcr- 
cofiimunicatlng vessels, as in Compositic and Papa- 
veraccu', but soinctinies represent separate enor- 
mously elongated and branched ca*nocytcs, as in 
Ktiphorbiacf'ie. Latex is usually white, but rnaj' 
be yellow (Chelidonium) or nnX (Sangitinaria). 
Its components are varied, and include nutritive 
siibstaiKTs (oil, protein, starch), alkaloids, iiidia- 
niblxT, &e. As latex coagulates on exposure to 
air, and tisiially ctirituiiis p4)isonoiis or bitter 
ingredients, its principal functions are probably 
protection and the healing of wounds. 

Lathe. Sec Machine J'onls, 

Luth'yrus, a large genus of elegant plants, 
natives of the northern heiiiispherc and of South 
America, nat. ord. Leguminoste. Many are orna- 
mental, such as the sweet-pea (L. odoriUns) and 
the everlasting- pea (L, latijolius), and some U8<dul 
us agricultural plants. 

Lat'imer, Hugh, an English prelate, reformer, 
and martyr, born alxiiit l-i85 at Thurcoston, near 
liCicester, <lied in 1.5.55. lie entered Cuinbridgc 
I7nivcrsity about 1.505, and b<*cnnie m,a. in 
ItlM. lie took holy orders, and prciiehed the 
Protestant dogntu, in which he was vigoroitsly 
opposed. He was inude chaplain to Henry Vlll 
in 15 : 10 , and during the oseendaney of Anne 
Holey 11 ill I,5:i5 ho was translated to the bishopric 
of Wonrster. In 15:M) he resigned his bishopric 
to avoid aeeeptuncc of the Six Articles, and was 
imprisoned, but on the ucxicssion of Edward VI 
he was n'Icnsod and hecainc highly popular nt 
eoiirt. lI(K)n the necs'ssion of Mary, Latimer 
was I'ited to np()oar, with Crutimer and llidley, 
lieforc u council nt Oxford, and coademned. 
AfltT much delay and a second trial Latimer 
and Hidley were burned at the stake, 1 0th 
Oet., 1555. His preaching was popular in his 
own time for its pith, simplicity, and quaiiit- 
ncfw. 

Latins (Lu/ini), the ancient inhabitants of 
Latiuin, in Italy. In very early times the Latins 
formed a league of thirty cities, of which the 
town of Alhu Longa, said ti> have been built by 
Aseaniiis, the son of Afineiis, became the head. 
Home wiis originally a colony of Al^, aigl thus 


the language of the Romans is known as the 
Latin language. 

Latin Union, a monetary convciition insti- 
tuted in 1805, between France, Italy, Helgium, 
and Switzerland, for an identical coinage (though 
not as regards the actual stamping), which was 
to be recognized os legal tender in the territory 
of each of the parties; in 1868 it was also joined 
by Greece. See BimeUdlUin. 

Latitude, .one of the co-ordinates used to 
specify the position of a point on a sphere. 
CelettHal latitude is the angular distance of a 
heavenly body from the ecliptic. Geograjfhical 
latitude is the angular distance of a place on the 
carllfsjiurfacc from the equator, measured along 
the meridian of the place (in degrees, minutes, 
and Bcconiis). l*he latitude is therefore equal 
to the altitude of the {K)Ic, w'hich may be found 
indirectly from 
obser\'ation8 of a 
circumpolar star. 

The usual method 
of dcteniiining 
latitude at sea 
is to olwerve the 
meridian altitude 
of the sun. 

C*recnwich time 
is known from 
the chronometer 
or by wireless, 

BO that the de- 
clination of the 
sun can be found from the niiuti(*Hl aliniinae. 
From the surfs dccii' itiori uiid meridian altitude 
the latitude is found by a simple addition ot sub- 
traction. Places near tlie ccpiutor .tc sail, o Ik* 
in Unv latitudes, those 'eiir the pole in high lati- 
tudes. Parallels of latii de are imuginury circles 
drawn upon the enrih, parallel *0 the equator. 
The length of u degree of latitude is variable, on 
account of the eart>**8 dexiution from iwrfccl 
Kfihericity; near the equator a degree is 68*7 
miles, near the poles 00*4 miles. See Sur- 
veying, 

Latitudinarlans, u term applied to certain 
English divines of Charles IPs time, who en- 
deavoured to allay the contests tliut prevailed 
between the Rpisoopalians and the conjoint I'res- 
byterinns and Independents, and also between 
the Amiinians and Calvinists. At present the 
term generally denotes one w'ho commends or 
sanctions deviations from the strict principles of 
orthodoxy. 

La'tium, the ancient name applied to a dis- 
trict of Central Italy on the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
extending between Etruria and Campania, and 
inhabited by the Latini, Volsci, and iEqui. 

Lato'na (by the Greeks called Lei6)^in Greek 
niytholog>*, the mother of Apollo and Artemis. 
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She was worshipped chiefly in Lyeia, Delos, 
Athens, and other cities of Greece. 

Latour cl*Auver^ne, ThcSophile Main C4wrt't 
de, French soldier, bom at Carhuix, Brittany, 
1748, died 1800. He enlisted in 1707, and Ih- 
came aidc*dc-canip to the ilue de Crilloii, dts- 
tinguishinjjr himself at Mahon in 1782. In the 
eariy days of the He volution he was captain of 
j^renadiera, but steadily refused promotion. His 
intrepidity and his Spartiin-likc existence, no 
less than his inherent modesty, *l)eoaiiie tra- 
ditional throughout the French armies, and 
Carnot obtained from Napolmn, then First 
Consul, a decree constituting Latour d* Auvergne 
First Grrnadier of France, He was killed at 
Oberhaiisen, in Bavaria, but his spirit lives 
to-day, and on c*eremonial oex^asions his luuno is 
callexi from the inuster-roll of his regiment 
(40th), the senior st^rgeani returning the thrill- 
^ ing n*8|>onsc /m^r/ au champ (Thonneur, His 
remains were carried to the Panth<^on and in- 
terred, 4th Aug., 1880. 

La Trappe, a Cistercian abbe^y of Northern 
X‘ ranee, situated in a narrow valley of Normandy, 
miles north-east of Alen^on. Founded in 
n40, it hod become in the sixteenth century a 
\.aint of licentious monks known us * the bandits 
.•f I. a Trappe’. In the sevcntwmlh century, 
h<»wcver, the abbot Armarid Jean Ic Boiithinicr 
dM Uaned instituted a vigorous reform, and eauscHl 
luc mtjnks to adopt a life of severe iisectieism. 

lUKti .e Trappists passeil their time in devo- 
tioiib, tfie<li.ulioii, and labour, spoke no word to 
f'U'h <»ther ex<*ept the salutation of Memento 
fnon, fed upon iriiit and vegetobles, and were 
}:««r"ely eul <iff from the world. At the Hcvolu- 
the Trap.iKs’s were obligati tf» \ciivv France, 
hiil -rward- n turned expulsions !f>ok 

pluci agiuM in ' Irjy • »'e t» few houses in 

tieriiiaiiy, two i.. igkiiid, i.* . in /relaiid, and 
so'Tral in Amerieu. 'i’? c wear a dark- 

e. *^n>a ’ frtu'k, dor’-, .jr which covers the 

whole fa4 Tiu'ii discif..i.»v’ .s fnu<*h as before — 
they go to bed at seven o/ tight, rise at two, 
and maintain constant silence. 

Latter-day Saints. See Mormons. 

Lattice -girder, a girder, tiscil larg«'*ly in 



bridge construction, in which the web is made up 
of mild-steel flat-bars or angle-irons riveted to 
the flan^^ and to each other, to form a system 


of diagonal brnelng or lattice- work. Half of the 
bracings net ns U'nsioti members and half as 
CMiiiiprc^Ksioii ineiiiliers. The gjnler rests on the 
pier at one end, and is provided with sttHd expan- 
sMui rt>llers at I he other, (Mber braced ginlers 
of similar eharaeter art' the Warren, in which the 
web briu'ings take the form of etpiilateral tri- 
angles, and the Murphy- Whipple or l*ratt, where 
they are in right-nngleti triangles. 

Lattice-leaf, or Lattice-plant, a ver>' remark- 
able aipiutic plant of Mmlagascar {Onvirnmira 
fenrstrAiis), by some n'ferreil to the imt. onl. 
Juiuuiginueeu', by others U> the Naiadaeeie, and 
noteworthy for tlie striicliirt' of iU leaves. The 
blade n'senibles lat Liee-w*ork or o|>cn needle- 
work, the longitudinal ribs being <?rfmsed by 
cross-bars, and the interstices bcitwcen them 
open. 

^ Latvia, an iiule|)endeni republic creatctl IKtIi 
Nov., 1918. Before- the outbreak of the liiiNsiaii 
Hevoliilion (1917) it formed part of the HusKiaii 
Kiiipirt'. The country tHinsists of the former 
Hiisstan province of i^nirland (10,485 mj. milcN), 
of Latgallia, or thrt'c districts of the province 
of Vitebsk (5292 sq. miles), and of the southern 
IKirtiAn of Livonia (Biga, Wenden, Wolmar, and 
Walk, 8715 scj. tnilc-s). I^utvia, iiihabiUHl by the 
iH'tU ((].v.), is an agricultural cxmiitry, the soil 
la-ing fertile and highly cultivated. The iiidii** 
tries, which are being gradually develo|HHl, in- 
clude textiles, ebemiculs, and sfdrits. 'J'he 
exfMirts are dairy-pnalut U, timber, and fhix. 
The majority of the populalhm Is Frotesianf., 
but there are nearly 200,000 (hv<-k -Orthodox, 
and many llornnn Catholics, esiK'clally in Lui- 
galiia. tlewH form 4'29 |>rr cent of tlie entirr* 
population. A national Latvian Ihiiversity was 
K dablishcd at Riga in 1919, The Latvian Con- 
st it uent Assembly, eonsisling of 152 members, 
met on 1st May, 1920, but in 1922 the (Viiistilu- 
tioii bud not yet l)een elalmrated. Area, alMUit 
25,(MN) sq. fiiiles; pop. (1920), 1,508,190. 

History, - "lAiiviOt the land of the Letts, was 
invarJed by the (h:riniitis in the thirtx'cnth cen- 
tury, and the Tc'Ulonie Order created a state (a 
Fedeml |{epublie consisting of ICsUionia, Livonia, 
(Kurland, and Latgallia) which liuited until 1500. 
Parts of the country were subsequently aniiexeii 
by Sweden, Lithuariia-JViland. and Ihaimark, 
Courland alone retaining its independence. After 
the partition of Poland (1772) Latgallia heeatne 
Russian, and Courland lost its indeiHnidcniee in 
1795. Henceforth 1.4it.via rcfiialncd under Him- 
sian rule till 1017. After the Russian Revolution 
(1017) the I,ctts, like so many other national- 
ities, demanded indeficndetiee and the formation 
of an autonomous l^aivia. A National Lettish 
Council WHS oigariixed, and cm IHth Nov., 191 H, 
the sovereign fn*e state of l^tvia was prcjelninied. 
For nearly two years, however (till Ang., 1920), 
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the fiOttft litul to fijG^ht af^ainst the troops of the 
Soviet (Jovemiiient and the Germans. The 
iiidependmee of the eoiintry was formally n*- 
e(»^tiix('d by the Supreme Couneil on 20th Jan., 
1021. 

Lauban, a town of Pnissia, in Silesia, on the 
Qiieiss. ft ii:is maim faetu res of woollen and 
linen (;loth and tohueeo. There is a fourtoenth- 
eentury eoiivent of the Ma^dulens. Pop. 1.5,400. 

Laud, Willium, Arehhishop of Canterbury, 
born at lleadin^^ 1.570, and beheaded on 'IViwer 
Hill, fiondon, 10th .fan., 1tl4.5. Ife was the son 
of a elot liter, and reiTived an elementary cdiiea- 
tion at Heading;, matrieulatirij; at .St. John's 
Collef(e, Oxford, in 1.5H0, and Nul>seqiietit]y win- 
ning a seholarship thert*. In 1500 he was 
admitted a Pellow of his eolie|;e, and in 1008 
bectarne o.n. At .St. John's he studied under John 
Hiiekc'ridf’e, an Klizal>ethun eeelesiastie reformer,^ 
whose teaehinits influeneed him in after life. 
I^atid was chaplain to Neile, Bishop of Itoehester, 
in 100H, and king's chaplain, aeeoiiipanying 
.faint's I to S(;otlun(l in 1017. On the accession 
of (!harles I he was nominated Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, and was traiislate^l to f^ondon in 
102H. In 10:10 he was elected chancellor of the 
llniversity of Oxford, which he enriched with a 
valuable eollet'iion of iiiaimseriptK, establishing 
also a professorship of Arabic, and, although he 
received two offers of a eardiiml's hat, he eventu- 
ally acecpietl the ollic^e of Archbishop of ('anter- 
biiry, and was enthroned in 10:i:i. Prior to this 
appointment Laud's inlluenct' upon ceelesinsticul 
matters in general had only la'cn felt indirectly 
through his |Hisition ufK>n the High CVimiiiission 
anti ill the Court of Star llmmbcr, but now he 
was enabled to adopt as an ideal the principles 
of lluekeridge, and hi' had no scruples in utilizing 
all his political and ei'clesiastical inlluciice to 
root out ('alvinism ami floman ('atholicism and 
establish the KpisiHipacy. Eventually he was 
impeached by the I^mg Parliament (1(i4ill), and 
npix'ari'd at the bar of the House of fiords, licing 
CQinmiltcd thereafU'r to tlie Tower for high 
trc'ason. After three years he w'os brought to 
trial, but the House of Commons passed a Bill 
of Attainder (4th .Tan., 1045) declaring him 
guilty of high trc'asoii, and c>on<lciniie<l him to 
death, fraud's l>mr// was published by \Vharton 
in 101)4. — Hini.iooBAiMfY: Peter Bayiie, Chief 
Actors iti the Puritan PeiHitutim; A. Benson, 
Arehhishop fAtnd: a Stndff; W. L. Mackintosh, 
Life of IVitiinm lAttid, 

Lauder, Sir Harry Maelennan, Seeds vocalist 
and charueder eomedian, Ixirn 1870 (Portoix'llo); 
was sucees8i\T]y mill-boy, miner, amateur voca- 
list, luid eventually made 11 hit at the London 
Pavilion. He took the tlieatrical public, by 
storm, toun'd the United States, and reached 
the top of his profession. During the European 


War he raised a Million-pound Relief Fund, dif- 
fused .Scottish patriotism in the United States 
by song and story', and was knighted in 1010. 
He wrote a Ixiok of war experiences entitled A 
Minstrel in France, 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, first Duke of, 
liom at l^cthington, in Seotlund, 24th May, 1616, 
died 24th Aug., 1682. He entered public life 
as a zealous Presbyterian; was one of a Scottish 
deputation who waited on Charles I for the 
piiquMie of ih'ging upon him the adoption of 
iniMlerate views; sat in the Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines in 16-gl; and not long afterwards 
w'us a party to the delivery of the king to the 
English army ot Newcastle. .Strieken hy' re- 
morse, tie Ix'eunie converted to the Royalist 
cause, and secretly undertook to raise a Royalist 
army, which he uiisiic'cessfully sought the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Charles II, to command. 
W'hon ut Inst, in 16.50, Charles II embarked for ' 
Scotland, he was accompanied by l..aiidcrdale 
who wiw taken prisoner at the buttle of Wor- 
cc'ster (16;51), and was not set ut liberty till the 
Restoration in 1660, when lie joined the king ut 
Brc'da, anil was imide Secretary' of Stale for 
Si'oilaiid. His power he iikciI with imseruptiloiis 
rigour in his efforts to force hipiseopacy upon his 
former l*rt'sbyterian friends. As u rew'urd for 
his zeal and subserviency he was ereated Duke 
of Lauderdale and Marquess of March (1672), 
and raised to the English peerage a.s h'.arl of 
Guildford and iluron Petersham (1674), being 
afterwards one of t»'e junta known as the ('ubal. 
As a ri^iilt of the tyruniiieal ennduet which 
made his nunie the most hated and feared in all 
Scotland, un address was presented to the Housi' 
of ('ommoiis praying that he iniglit he removed 
fmni all hi.s oHic'es. Charles was mreed eveiilii- 
iilly to remove .liiii, and his resignation was 
aeeepted in Get., 1(i86. In .Aug., 1682, l.uii(ler- 
dale died and the dukedom became extinct. A 
selection from his inamiseripfs was edited by 
Osmond Airy, in four volumes, in 188:)-5. 

Laughing-gas, Nitrous Oxide, or Nitrogen 
Monoxide, N,0; called laughing-gas liccausc 
when inhaled in small ({uuntity it causes hy-sterical 
laughter. It is a colourless gas with slightly 
sweet odour, and resembles oxygen in some of 
its properties. Its physical constants are almost. 
Identical with those of carbon dioxide, a fact of 
some interest in connection with Langmuir's 
theory of molecular structure. The substance is 
prepared by heating ammonium nitrate, which 
decomposes readily, yielding nitrous oxide, 
NH 4 NOg ^ N|0 -f- 2H,0. Nitrous oxide, the 
* gas * of the dentist, acts os an aniesthetie, either 
when inhaled pure or mixed with one volume 
of oxygen, and is used in minor operations. If 
the gas is tq lie used for this purpose, it Is eare- 
hiUy purified from other oxides of liitrogen. 
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dried, and HqueHed by pressure and cooling, and their name from their lance-like form. Sih? 
stored in iron bottles. Sand-rrl, 

Lau^hlni^ Jackass, or Giant Kingfisher Launceston (hpis'ton), a town of Kiighiml, 
(DacHo gigns), a bin! alliod U> the kinglUher, eounty of ('ornwall. The I'rincr of Wales as 
deriving its former title from the singularly Duke of rornwull receives htunage on the castle 
strange character of its cry. It is an inhabitant nuaiiul of l.auni>(n);ton. and the town itmdf |Niys 
of Australia, being found chiefly in the south- to him a |n>iind of pep|HT. Top. :U)H1. 

I^unceston, the Mei*i'»nd town of Tasmania, 
by rail 120 miles north of Ilohart, ut the esm- 
fliienec of the North and South Ksk Itivi^m with 
the Tamar, which is navigable up to the town 
from the sea at Port Dairy mplc, a dislaias,* of 
'Ml inile\s. Pop. 20,720. 

Laura 'ccw, I la* laurel family, a natural onler 
of aiMdaloiis dieotyledons, tsmsisting entirely of 
trees and shriibs inhabiting the W'urmer parts of 
the world, and in most coses aromatic. Cinna- 
mon, cassia, sassafVas, and camphor are pitKliicls 
of^thc onler. The iHSl-known spedcs is the 
iMurm nobilis^ laurcd or swed-bay. 

Lau'reate, Poet, a designation first iipplhHl 
to }M>ets who were honoured by the gift of a 
laurel wreath. It is now the name 4>f an oflleiul 
iiominuliy conneelcd with the niyal household of 
(2reat llritain, ap|Niinted by patent, first granted 
by Charles 11 in liiTU. The appellation is ticrivfsl 
I.auffhinR ]iick.is4 (Darih gigas) from Lot. /anrfiA,a laurel, in allusion iik the ancient 

praeti<*e of erowning p«>ets with a laurel wreath, 
eastern i)ortion of that country. It iitake.s no The euslom, whieh cxisleil among the Greeks, 
nest, but deposits its eggs in the doeuytsl hollow was revive<l in the Middle ,igeN, and IVimreh 
of a gum tree. In length about 18 inches, it was erownetl at Home in L’U'. At the Unlvcr- 
lias a dark-brown crest, its buck and upper of Paris, Oxford, .and Cambridge distin- 

Riirfucc is oIp e-brown, wings broarn-bhiek, and guislied gradiiales wen* |>reKeiited wllli a laurel 
the breast and under port it. ns white, erossed by wreath, and were in et>nsefpiem*e styled Potirr 
faint bars of tialc brown. 'O e tiiil is longlsb, iMurcatfr, The royal Laureate was merely one 
with a rounded extremity, lipped with w'hite; of these in the king's service. Theywen*,h<»w- 
}ts colour is a rich chestnut, with ticep black bars. «'\;r, not cniwinsl, and tnstemi of this honour 
Laughter. Arnoiig the pliiloKriphcrs who have t)u rcecivisl iM nsioiis. .Such stipendiary royal 
• 'iidcuvoiircd t<» explain the eaiises of laughter ports W'crc Clmueer, Gow'er, Skcltr>n, Hubert 
*;;re Ari.stolle {Dr Pitrtiva), Cie<To {Dr Draiorr)^ Whitt ington, .Spenser, and .Samuel Daniel. Hen 
Dobbes {Human .W/fnrr), who defines the cause .lonson, w'ho received a pension in llllO and 
of laughter to be a sudden glory, arising from KKK), emne in be regarded us Laureate, but tin; 
a sudden conception of some einincney in our- title, as it seems, w'as never oflleiidly coiifernHl 
selves by coPiparis<»n with the infirmity of on him. The first Knglish poet wb<» received the 
others”, Shaftesbury, Darwin, .S|)cneer, Hi‘ig- title of Poet Lannade by royal letters paUMii was 
son, and others. Hergsun thinks that mirth is .hdiri Dryden, on IKth Aug., 1870. At mie time 
the result of u contrast hetwix^n the stiffness of the i..aureate used to fiiriiish an ode on the birth- 
u mechanism and the suppleness of life. Wf? chiyof the kirigor upon theoeeasion of fitirilionul 
laugh at a man who slips and falls, Imhuuisc in victory, the eriioliiinentH of the oltlcs; ladiig £1(M) 
falling he obeys ineehunieal law's, whilst we a year w'ith a f ieree of canary . .Since the reign 
exfieet him to lx.* agile enough to keep his feet, of (k*orge 1)1 Hhti* have fx'cn no special dii tit's 
Some authorities are of opinion that Slis- ixinnected with the ofllec*, whieh rmw has a 
‘appointed extx;etation * is enough to provoke yearly allowance of £72 attuehrd U> it. From 
laughtcT. — BiBLiooHArnY: Herbert SjKnwr, The the time td f'lmrics II the follt»w'irig |xx*ts have 
Physiology of iMughter (Plssa>'s: Scientifle, Poll- held the pfllce of Laureate: .lohii Dryden, Thomas 
tical, and Speculative); .Tames Sully, An Knnay Shiitlwell, Nahum Tate, Niehniiis Howe, l.#iiwrenfXi 
on Laughierx II. L. Ilergson, Laughler; L. Dugas, KustJen, (>>1ley Cibixfr, William Whitidiearl, 
Psychokgie du rire. Thomas Warton, Henry .larnf*s Pye, Holx*rt 

Launce, a name common to two species of Southey, William Words w'orlh, Iwird Tennyson, 
fishes. othtSrwise called sand-eels. They liave Alfred Austin, and Hoberi llridges. -Cf. W. F. 
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c;ray, Ttte Poets Laureate of England: their 
llisturif and their Odes. 

l/atirel, u pliiiit to tlir ((ciiuh l4iiini.s, 

riuL orci. Luiirat'inr. to it f(ivc*M the riatm*. 

Thr hweet'lMi^ or biurol (Lanrus nttbitis) in u 
native of tlie iiorlti of Arri<‘a ami M>iith of Kurupi\ 
uml In niltivul4'(l in f^arcleiiN not only on aeeount 
of tU Kmceful u|i|M«uracK«, hut also for the aro- 
matic; fniKrurice of its cvorKrcicn leuvcft. The 
fniit, which in of u |Mir|»Ie r^olour, and also the 
loiivTH, have loiift Lktii iifM*d in incdicitie om 
H tiinulaiitH and carniiiiulivcH. 'I'hc coiiiiiion or 
flierry laurel in PerOsuM lanrocrrAHUH, the i*or- 
tiiffal liiurel ('erdnuH lu^ritanica, tlie Npurgt*- laurel 
ikiphne Lauredla^ hut IhcHe are very (lifferent 
from the true laurel. In ancient iiiiice herex^ji 
and Ncholara were crowned with wreatlut of hay 
IcavcH, whence the terms laurels in Honsc of 
boiioiirN (and similarly hays), and laureate. Krc^m 
the fruit of the sweet-hay or laurel several oily 
HtihshAneC’S have In'Cti extracted. Thus there is 
tiie oil of laureL a yellowish oil with an odour 
of laurel and a stronj;; hitter taste; laurel faL a 
yellowish-Ki^'^-ti buttery suhstan<M\ used for em- 
brocations ill rheumatism, paralysis, deafness, 
Ac, Water distilled from the leaves of the 
cherry-laurel (laurel-water) contains prussic acid, 
and is used niedicinally, 

Laurentian, in Kcolojty, a term applied to u 
vast and very ancient serlc;s of strutined and 
crystalline rocks, including gneiss, mica-schist, 
quartzite, serpentine, and limestone, found in 
the Laurentian Plateau of Canada. The granites 
and gneisses originally styled Laurentian arc now 
known to be intrusive in rocks of still earlier date, 
and the name is likely to fall Into disuse; the 
term Archttan Is now generally given to the 
older meinlicTs of the prc-Camhrian group, and 
by many authors to the whole group. Sec 
Geology, 

Laurentian Plateau, a great physiographicnl 
region in Canada, (xmiprising an old niountaiii 
mass, considerably affected by w'cathering, and 
now about 1500 feet in mean elevation. It 
extends as a vast sweeping crescent round Hud- 
son Hay. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, Canadian statesman, 
born of French Roman Catholic parents at St. 
Lin, QtielK'o, 20th Nov., 1841, died at Ottaw'a 
17 til Feb., 1910. Educated at McGill Univer- 
sity, Hoiitroiil, he was called tu the Bar in 1804, 
and seven years later entered the Provincial 
Assembly. In 1874 he liecame a riiemlier of the 
Federal Assembly, in 1877 Minister of Inland 
Revenue, and in 1801 leader of tlie Liberal party. 
In 1800 he became Premier of Canada, being the 
first Freneh-Canodian or Roman Catholic to hold 
that post. He represented Canada at the 
Colonial Trade Conference In London in 1002,* 
and nl liiqKml Conffrtnoes in 1007 and 1011. 


In this year his Cov'cminent adv<)eated a measure 
of trade rtX'ipnK'ity y^ith the United States, but 
was defeuird, and rc'sigricd oHhx*. He was mode 
a Privy I'ouncillor in 1807, and a g.c.m.u. At 
the oiithnxik of the Eiiropc^an War he Kiipfmrted 
tlie parliamentary vote in aid of the rnother- 
coufitry. In 1017 he opfHised compulsory ser- 
vice, and during the cxmscription controversy was 
descrtfxi by many of his followers. — IT. O. 1). 
Skelton, The Day of Sir \V, Laurier, 

Lau'rusKne, or LaurustCnus (rihtiniimt 
/ifias), n favourite evergr(*cri shnib iM^oiiging to 
the south of Kiinqic, and grown in Britain. Its 
flowering season is from Ik^eeinlMT to April. 

Laurvlk, a seaport town and spa c»f Norway, 
on a ^inall fjord entering from the Skugerrak, 
at the mouth of the Lauven, 07 miles s.s.w. of 
Christiania. Pof». 10,10.'>. 

Lausanne, a town of Switzerland, ea|>ital of , 
the ennton of Vuiul. and u iioteil tmiriht <*entn'. 
It is built on three hills, and is divided into two 
parts by the Flon Valley. A bridge, the (Jrand 
Pont, spans this valley and links up Hie Citi on 
one side with the Ilourg on tlie <»iher. The town 
is overshadowed by its cathedral (Notre Dame), 
which dates front 128.'>, a (rothie erection Inst 
restored in 1000, and reputed to be finest 
incdifcval building in Sw'itzerland. A university 
has (Htcupied the Palais de Uiiniine sinec 1000. 
Giblxtn lived at Lausanne, and here be wrote 
the greater part of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Pop. (1020), 07,858. 

Lava, a general term for all rock-matter that 
flows, or has flowed, in a molten state from vol- 
canoes, and which, when cooled down, forms 
varieties of Igneous rock, the stnieture of which 
is influenced by slowness or rapidity of c*ooling, 
wliile the iiiinemls that separate out depend 
mainly on the eheniical composition of the nios^t* 
(see Igneous Rocks). Lavas un* often scoriaceous, 
through the escai)e of gases from the viscous 
moss. A contemporaneous Ifwa bed is one which 
has been poured out over the surface of one 
deposit, and covered by subsequent deposits. 
The portion of the lava that has cooled in the 
volcanic veut, or in a dyke, without reaching the 
surface must be classed os intrusive, and connects 
the flows with the material that occupies the 
subterranean cauldrons. 

Laval, a city of France, capital of Mayenne, 
on the River Mayenne. The twelfth-century 
Cathedral of the l^ity, the dueal chftteau, and 
Uic ancient city gates are prominent features. 
Damasks and other linen goods, flannel, paper, 
leather,, flour, dye-stuffs, and machinery are 
manufactured. The linen industry was intro- 
duced into Laval in the fourteenth century. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Lava'tflH Johann Kaspar, celebrated as a 
physiognomist, was bom 1741 at* ZOrich, In 
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Switscriand, and died 1901. He flrat appealed 
to the public aa a poet in IfOT, and then iKHnuue 
pastor of a y«firich rhun'h (1774). l#aviiter is 
iK'st kiumn, however, as tlie orif^inutor of n 
B^’stern whieh. when iipplH**! to the lines and 
ooiitouni of the finx', he eiaiiiicd !«> Ik» able to 
read the ohanu^tor of its owner. He adopted the 
idea in 1700, and published hia f^reat work under 
the title of Physiognomical Fragments (4 vols., 
1772WI). 

Lavaur (Ift-vur), a b»wn of Fniti<«, depart* 
men! of l^irii, 20 iiiihs 8outh-w<!Mt of Alhi. Its 
ctiHlle was stormed in 1211 by Simon de Mont- 
fort. and the refii^ Albi^enses were inuiiHacred. 
l*o|>. 0100. S<s' yllMgcftses, 

hsLveleye (lav-lA), l^niile Louis Victor, TUiron 
do, a Ih'l^iari pnlilieal (H'onotniKt, liorn 1822, 
ilied in 181»2. He was csliieuted at nriif^eii and 
s Furis; imblishrsl his Orst work in 1847, and 
T>ef*niiie pndessor of eeononiieH at the Univer- 
sity of in 1804. lie ptiblishe<l many works 
on the s<“ienfe of ei^onomus, of whieh we may 
mention: pAudr tVh'onaniie rttrale (1804), i5fe- 
mntfs jmlHif/ur (1882), and I^e Socia- 

listne contnn porai n . 

Lav'ender (LavatuHlla rerff), a dclightfiilly 
fragrant shrub 8 to 4 feet hiKli, nat. ord. l 4 abiaUe, 
a native of tlie south of Uiirope. Under favour- 
able conditions it contains one-fourth of its own 
wcipbl in camphor. It also pniduecs a volatile 
oil, whieh is much in demand as an excellent 
perfume. This oil is Kot by distilling; the flowers. 
It has a pale yellow colour, urfirnatic odour, and 
a hot tu^t4‘. Jlcsides bein|; ernpl<»yed as a i>er- 
it is used in medieine as a stimulant in 
hysteria, ef>Iie, aiif! other ailments. Spirit qf 
iMvrtukt is pn pfued by diffestinf; the fresh 
^ iUiv> rrs in re<*liticd spirits and dis( jllin/;. htwn^der^ 
is .1 solution of oil of lavcridt'f in spirit along 
ui:h ritio of rows, bergamot, musk, cloves, rose- 
marv, Av. This preparation, after standinf; for 
some tiuK*. is struimHl an<l mixed with a eert-uin 
pn»iMirtinii of diKtilled water. • 

Laver, a name ijiven to two spcrieii of Al|pr 
of the jfcnns J’orphyra- -P. laeiniata and P, inti- 
gdris. 'I'll* y are employed as food, salte<l, eaten 
with peptHT, vinrf;ar, and oil; and arc said to 
be useful in semfulous troubles and f;laiidiilar 
tumours.— frrem lover Is the titva laHsidnui, It 
also is employed an food, stewed and seasoneiJ 
witli Icmon-juic'e, and is ordered for sc;n)fuloii8 
. tmtients. 

LavoUier (l8-vwa*8i-ft), Antoine T^tireni, 
French chemist, was bom at Paris 20th Aug., 

1 74 : 1 , died 1 704. He was educated at the OillAgc* 
Mazarin, studying mathematics and astronomy 
under Lacaillc. He published several treatises, 
tni veiled throufth France collecting material for 
a geological chart, liceame an assoeiatc of tlie 
Ac^eroy in 1708, and obtained the post of 
VoL. VU. 


Farmer-General of Taxes In 1709, His wealth 
and position enahM him to extend his researebes, 
and the new diseoAeries of Priestley, Hlaek, and 
CaveiidlKh gave im|MUiis and direction to his 
studies. In 1700 he sat on the i'oiiiiniiuiion of 
Weights and Measures, and in 1701 iK^'ame Com- 
missary to |.he Treiuiury. In 1704 I^ivoisier was 
acousisl lM«h»rc the Convention as an ex-Kanner- 
Oncral and guilloiliietl. He was the flrst to 
organise the nuahods of chemistry and establish 
its terminology. Ills most im|M)rtant iliscoxTries 
arc to Ik* found in his Traits de Chimie and 
Mifmoires tie Physique ct de CAimte.- lliiii.io- 
oiiAriiv: K. ttriiuaiix, t^woisier tfapr^s m cor* 
resftorui/mce, ses manitscritst sen pa piers de famtiUt 
et iVnulrrs dorurnents ini‘ditH; M. P. K. Jterthclot, 
Im HtHsdution chmiqtte: Isovaisiet^ <br. 

Law, Andrt'w lloimr, British politieian and 
party leader, was Isuii In IHAH in New BriiiiN- 
wick, the son <if a Prt*Nbyterian elergyinan. 
Mtlueaied In i'anada, llamflton, and ut (■lasgow 
High School, he entered the iron inifle, and was 
in busimwK tiidU ItHM), when he entered the 
House of Commons as Unionist member fur 
Black friars, CSliwgow. In 1002 he was Parlia* 
meiitary^ Secretary to the Board of Trade, but 
lost Ids seat to G. N. Barnes (l«abour) in 1900. 
He was subsequently returiUHl for Dulwich, and, 
on resigning his scat to roritest North-West 
Manchester, where he was defeated (1010), he 
Hueeessfully (H>ntcst.cd lk»< 'ie, LanenshiTe, In 
1011. On the msigimlion of Mr. A. J. Balfour 
he l)ooaiiic Leader of the Opposition until 1015, 
when he was up|>oinU‘d Colonial Secretary, On 
Uic resignation of Mr. Asquith in 1010, Bonar 
I.aw declined to farm a ('abinct, and joined 
Mi. IJoyd George ns ri Conlilhn iritjonisf.. ile 
ncf ptnJ oflicc under the (.ViuZ/fioii, and was 
bolh Chimcrlhr of the Kxehrquer and lAfwirr 
of the House of C^mimons, a |>ost spoeially 
created for him, until lOIH, He sat in the War 
(■abinci from 1010 until 1010, and in the general 
election of 1018 ho was returned us ('ualition 
Unionist for the Cent ml Division, Glasgow, and 
apfMiinterl Lord Privy Seal and 1.4.‘uder of the 
lloijiM*. He was British Pleid|>otentiary at tlie 
Venuiilles Oinferenee. In 1021 he resigiuKl olIhT, 
but retained his seat in Parluimcnt, As u coro- 
nation honour he was marie Privy C>(iunoil)f*r in 
ion. He died on 80th Ocdol>cr, 1028. 

Law, .John, of Lauriston, a eelebrat.ed Scottish 
flnaneier, son of a goldsmith of Edinburgh, Uirn 
1071, die<l at Vciiioe 1720. He was bred to no 
profession, but Ix'lng skilled in licoounU he made 
various prvqHsnils to the »Scottish I'arliament to 
remedy the currency, which were rejected. Sub- 
sequently he fled from his country In oonsequence 
of a duel; xisited Genoa and Veiiie-c, where he 
accumulated a fortune by gambling; settled in 
France, where be received royal patronage, and 
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tlirrr Ntartitl a priviitr hank, ant! flouted h» 
t'C'lehrnted MiKMiNKippi C'orn]uiny. lliH immediate* 
Hii(‘(*eHN wiiK MO ^mil. that la* wax iiimle a C*f>iin- 
flll<»r of Slide and (!oiiiplroller-Cjenerul, hut the 
lur^e iuiioiiiit of piifUT itioiiey iMMiied tlepreeialed 
l,!ie xliareN, and led to the eoljafiMt' of hiN HeheriieM. 
lfiivmj( hud to (lot* from Friinee, he watalered 
alKiiit h^iro[M‘ ax u ^ainhler, and died at Venit^e 
in [Kivt'rty. A volume entitled GCuvres de ./. 
Imo wiiH piihliHh(‘d at Parix in 17(N>, and re- 
printed in t'f. A. \V, VVinton-Cflyiin, John 

ijnv of iMurintm. 

l4iw, (lonRtltutJonal. The pnivinre of (‘on- 
Rtitiitioiial liUW, Ktaletl in fiientTal terms, is to 
deline the |M»w'ers and fiinetioriH of the sevend 
iMidit's entriiNled hy a Ntate with the making of 
hiWH, the enforeeinent of laws, and I he inierprt*- 
t at ion of Iuwh, to reKulatt* the relatioim of these 
Nevt^ral orf^ans tti one another, t<i the maehiiKvty 
t»f loeal i^overiinieiil, and to the iiidividiitd Ktih- 
i«*et.H of the Mtale. It detcTiiiines wneli matters 
as fiiieeesMioii t<i the Ihnuie; the myal pn^ro^a- 
tives; the (pialitieation for fiiemlN*nihip, privi- 
leges, and powers «)f the 1 louses of Parliament; 
the fiiiietion of iiiinisterM; the <»r^anixution iif 
the administrativt* ilepartments, and of the 
eotirlH of jiisliee; tlie j 11 rise I id ions of these 
eonrts, original or appellate; the |M»werN of loeal 
^overniiij' iNidies; the relations iR'twcH'ri the 
mother eoiintry and its domiiiioiis and eidonies; 
the rights of the state ii;'ain.st its snhjetds; and 
the firoteetion and r<‘me<lles whieh the snbjeets 
may elnim fniin the stati*, in the exereise of 
private ri^^hts of person and pro)M‘rty. 

The (\instiliition of a slate thus eonsists of 
two parts: (a) the institutions whieh exereise the 
Ihrt'e t'liief funetions of government, lej^islative, 
exeeiitive, and judieial; and {b) the ndes or 
laws W'hieh regulate the mode in whi<*h eneli of 
these should exereise its powers, inde|H‘ndentiy, 
in relation to the iither organs of )^tvc rnment , 
and to the individual suhjeets. TlK*se relations 
and rules may dellnitely In* lai«l down in a written 
doeiiment as in ilie ease of the I'nit^sl Statt's 
and Fi'iiriee. Jn («reat Jiritain the Constitution 
has not la^en so rediiml to a eoile, hut has come 
into lieinff piiHvineal so as to meid praetieal 
nee<‘ssiti4‘H as they an>HO. The rif^hts of ioilividiutls 
in this 1*011111 ry art* not as in soiiie4''ontinentid 
fount rii*s explieitly f^uarniitcxsi, hut have Uh'II 
c'stahliHluxl fjradiially as the n'sult of judieial 
det'isuins in purtieular eases. Tlie txuuditutioiuil 
law of our eountry is thus betero^'iu*ouH in 
ehuraeter, iHuisistiiiK in part of Ktatutes like 
Muj^iia Cliarta, 12215, the llilJ of Rights, 1CI89, and 
the Parliament Act, 1911, partly of ciistoniury 
law, and partly of judicial precedents. Alongside 
of these (*onstiiiitionul laws have grown up a 
luiiuber of conventions or understandings which 
have uol l\\e lorei of laws but which arc an in- 


tegral and vital part of our Coastitution, giving 
to it niiieh of its distinctive eharaeter. These 
eonventions regidate such matters ius the fKXii- 
tion and formation of a Cuhinet, the oix'iLsions 
when it is profsT that u Ministry' should retire, 
the f>reei.se |>olitieal fiinelions of the ('rnwii, and 
obviously cliseliarge a vc'ry useful function in 
reconciling the eontliets between different parts 
of the constitutional machinery in eireuinstuiices 
w'hieh could hardly c-oine w'itliin the Neo|>e of or 
Ik* r<*giilaleir by pro|K‘r law's. 

The relalams lK*tw'e€*n the legisfiitiure and 
executive and the Judii'iary arc* different iiiuler 
flifTererit constitutions, but in Kiiglaiid the legis- 
lature is the ultimate sourer* of pow'er in the 
state. “ Parliament ((‘onsisling of King, L^ords, 
.*ind ('ommons) Iuls af>sohite legal sovereignty 
in virtue of w hit'll if atme may pass, alter, or 
repeal any law. Parli.'iiiient is superior to the / 
ju«li(‘iar>', whieh eaimot hy any decision overfflTti 
but can only interpret anti apply the law as 
diM'laretl by Parliament. Parlianu'nt lias also 
control over the executive, ft»r ministers are 
ueeoimtabh* to tlie It'gislalure and can only 
continue in ofllce so tong as they eommatid the 
eontideiH*e of the h'gislatiire. 

In these res|H*cts tlu' Iliitisli Parliament 
ofh*rs a strong t'tmtrast to Congress in tlu* I'niletl 
States. Ill the rnited Slates tlu* relations of 
legislatim*, exeeutive. and jmlieiary are n'gii- 
lated by the prineiple td the ‘separation of 
|M»wer8 \ Corigr(‘ss has no I'ontrol o\er the 
ministry, whieh can eontiniie in nfliee for its 
appointed term whet tier it ^•njn\s the (*4»iitiileiiee 
of the legislature or not, l''iiiiher, Corign*ss d<M*s 
not ]N>.ssess legislative sovereignty; the scsijk* 
of the measures it may pass is striell\ delint'd in 
the C'onstitiition. and any statutes eoiitrary to 
the fimdaiiienlalN of the Craistitiitioii may Ik*' 
overturned ;ls mill and void b\ the Supreme 
Court of .lu< Heal lire. The judiciary is thus plnei*d 
in an iiideprnde..t and paramount position so as 
to safeguard the written ('oiiBtitution from inno- 
vation and ehangi*. The d<H*triiie of the separa- 
tion of |K>wers may thus develop considerable 
friction iMdwecn the differt'iit orgaiLS of govern- 
ment, while the rigidity of the written Consti- 
tution, changi'able not l>v the legislature but 
only l>y a eimibrous tnaehincry. may prc'vent or 
at least retard reforms which are approved by 
the iMMipli*. 

Ill Rritain, lunvevcr, by meaiiN of the CuWiiet. 
aystem, a device whieh has im]>em*pti!>ly and 
without enactment come into lieing. n link has 
been cfcuted between the executive and the 
legislature, for the members of the Cabinet are 
at once the king’s ministers and members of 
either House of Parliament, lieing selected from 
the party 'Which coinnmndis a majority in the 
Holwc of Commons. TJic electorate thus exercise 
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thn>Uj;li thc'ir rrpn'seiitutivi^ in Parlmmeiit n 
crontrol over the |M)lirv of Aie ininiKtr>*, and over 
the progrwinme of le^islnlive inensiimi wlii(‘h 
the ministry intoKhiee into* Piirliuineiit. Aptiii, 
iK'eauM^ f»f the alwenei* of tliat ri^fulity wliieli is 
inevitiihle in ii uritten Constitution, the Hritish 
Const iliit ion is inort' resiMinsive to the (leiiiinui 
of the eleetorate for etiniijiCe and reforni. No 
K)H*eial nuudiiner}' reqiiinMi to Ik* set in motion, 
no fiindaineiital law fothids le^isljitioti in any 
K|>ceinl d^eetioii, only the demands of the 
eleetonile nird Im^ e«)iisidere«l. Parliament can 
make and it ean also iinmake any law. It is 
for the tiira in-inf; investc*<l with oinnipotemv, 
uim^strieteil hy the prrjvisions <ir p^^vioiis 
statutes t>r by tiie most tirmly established ndes 
(»f eoininon law. uiifetterefi by jiidit'ial pn.*eedents 
c»r the will of the exeeiilive. 

Another featiin* of our Constitution is desertlxMl 
by iVofessor Dieey as the Hule of Law. The 
same law applies to all alike. There arc‘ thus no 
lejral privilejres enjoM^d by any s<M‘ial elass, and 
otily \i’ry liruittsi iiiimiinities extended tooflieers. 
In some <*nuntries then* are K|)e<‘ial rules whieh 
apply only to olbeials, and s|K*eial administrative 
V ith a more or less odleiul eoni|K»siti<»n, 

.'Mh' (iie'stioiis ill whieh oflieialH are involved. 
*' >• v.iMi us ail olDeials. military and civil, an* 
M • • ! ' lor their actions to the onliiiiiry csiurts 
aiw iimiry law% and in a (piestion witti ii 

eiv.li.io o has suffered injury are answerable 
liotli ti\ ami erimirially. They oamuit plead 
fi ‘u>o.4s t.f state or the eiMiiniaiKls of a Nii{>enor 
:.s jw-^lfiiejuion foi (‘ommittin^ a wronjf. Ites|M*et 
fu imlividiial fre<*doiii and private rijfhts is tliiis 
,tie basic iirifieitile of our Constitution, w'liieh 
Is f>rohtie in iLs provision of nniisliirs for tho 
, infriri^'einent unit invasion of the ri^tit of the 
Viiltjeel to fns'rlom *»r Hpeeeh, the exereljM* of his 
ealliMjL;, the use of tiis pnifSTty and his personal 
lilKTty. 

Law, Courts of. .TiuitKe in KiikIiiikI is ud- 
ministrn*d by a S4*ries of courts, eeninil ami hft’iil, 
all jjnuled with referniec Ut the iinportance of 
•'he clasM'S of easc*s with whieh they deal. 

Central (ourtJt,—TUc historic Courts of 
rnon l^aw, viz. Common Pleas, Kind's Ih'iieh, 
and Kxehequer, all arose by a pnx'esH f»f de- 
volution from the Curia or K info's ('ourt. 

To lajdu with, the Curia liegin of the Nonniin 
kiiiirs was eoneerned with nuiitteni directly 
•affecting the n»yul interests and the determina- 
tion of disputes iK'tw'een the ifrcuter subjects. 
For the jtnat iiiilhs of the fieople justice was 
sultninistered and law enforced hy mciins of the 
oh! popular courts of nhire and hundred whieh 
had existed in England prior t4i the Norman 
» I'onquest, and in the baronial courts of the 
feudal ovcrF»rds. The |>npijlur and feudal courts 
were only gradually brought into relation with 
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the royal eourts. Step by stop the King acHpiired 
an effet'tive NiiperviNion of the lo(*4il cHnirts whieh 
w'us iiehu‘ve<l hy the ap|H»intment in each shirt* 
of a royal refiri'seiitatixe known iis the sheriff t 
and hy tlie pnielit*<* «if semling out from his 
Curia llefiis itinerant jiistiet's wlio made |M'nt»dieal 
eireiiits c»r the stiires, and by the writ system 
whieh enabled the royal courts tt» take eogiii/an«*c 
of suits whieh wen* pending or had hitherto 
tistially lH*en hnniglit U*fore the local (suirts. 
lly Ihi'se means royal ju.s(u*4* became eo-exlensive 
with iiutioiiiil justii*!*, ami the royal (*ourts, instead 
of being primarily reserved for the deeisioii of 
mutters affn'ting tlie king and his greater siih- 
jeets, w'lis HOW' made available to all siibjcvts os 
II court of first instam'e or by way of aptK*al. 
The inereas(*d eoiupeteney tjf the ('uria 
and the iiien*asing mass ami varied eharaeter 
oT the hiisincHs with wlueh it W'us culled upon t<» 
deal, nee(*Ksitated in tiiiie a systemntie dix isioii 
of its work into departments, and the devfdiitioii 
of ptiiiieiilar elaMSc*s of c*ases on sepanite Isidies 
of judges, lienee arose iiltiiiiaUdy ii series of 
dislinet coiirls. all olTsluNits from the* parc'iit 
Isaly of the f'tinVi Itrfiis, and all having theoreti* 
eiilly at least a more or less preserilH*fl splien* of 
jurisdiction, ^rtie first oftliese courts to laxstine 
delliiitely marked off was the Court of Common 
Pleas, whi(*h may Im* tnutsl to the reign o( 
Henry 11 , and tlie pro\ir»»f of whieh was t» 
decide lM*tw’C‘eii subject tl siibjeet in (*as4*s 
where the royal Interests were not jlirei-lly 
affeetcHi, Finally then* existed side liy side thn‘e 
.siieti eoiirts; 

1. Court of Exelieipier, dealing with flseiil 
inatterN. 

2. Court of ('oiniiioii Pleas, deciding disputes 
Ih ’wi-eri Mil>jr*et and siilijeel. 

.*1. ('ourt of King's Heneh, dealing with pleas 
of the ('row'll, ineliidifig erifiicH whieh laid now 
eoiiie to be eoneeivf*d of us an injury to the slate 
and not merely as in primitive times to the 
individual alTeeled. 

Thirw* couriJi of jiiHlie«* dispehM’d Coninum Lme, 
whieh C’4iinr to Ik* highly teehnieal, narrow, and 
stereolyfieil in it4« proeedun*. In riiaiiy eases its 
provisions [)resK<*d harshly on litigants, or failed 
to provide ii n'inf*dy, and sr» |N’titioiiN were fre- 
quently made to the King to iiiitigaU* the harsh- 
nesK or supply the detleienei<*H of the Common 
Law. These |>etitionN were* generally referreil to 
the C^huneellor, the ‘ kee|K*r of the king's e4»n- 
seieiiee lienee grew up a new <*ourt, the Court 
of C'hiinc*cry, disiiensing just tee uccsirding to 
rules of equity, a systeni e4ifri|Kainded of notions 
of nioml right and eiunmon scum;, and f*lniming 
io override in part.ieular eases the rigid teehnieal 
rules of llMt Cointfioii Law. The history <*f 
English law for cenluricst is in great measure thf* 
history of the conflict of the three Courts of 
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Corninon Iwiw, C‘a(‘)i by tncaiiA of Ic^^al 

liutioiis (o jiKTuiiHc i(M jiiriHfliuiion ancl to uttmi'i 
busiiiCHM 111 tho C'Xprnsf* of thr othorK; anil nf 
the* rrsistancu of Hit* Cniirts of ('fniiinon Law uh 
a whole to Nifnilar enenmehriients on tho part of 
the Court of Chaiiurry. Thus tho KxehefpH'r, by 
iiiuatiH of the Writ Qunminwi, viuMvd a plaintiff 
ill a suit iH^tweeii subjeet and siibjeet ti» make 
a lletitioiiN averment that he was the ^ 
debtor', and W'as |)revented from paying the 
King heeaiiMe of the defr'iidiinCs default. Again, 
the Cfiiirt of King's Heiieli, whieh had an original 
Jiirisdietion in trespass tyi rt nrmis in Middles4‘\, 
similarly (loaehed on the sphere of Coniinon 
IMeas by the issue of the Writ Latiiat, whieh 
enabled a plaintiff, by a fiet it ions averment that 
the defi'iidant had eomniilted sueli a trespass, to 
bring a eivil aetion of debt in the King's Heneh. 
Again, by tneans of injunetions and sulgMenifs, 
the Court of Chaneery eouhl stay proeeedings 
or nullify the effeets of judgment in the ( otiHs 
of Coiiuiioii Law. Tlius it eame about that the 
three Courts of Common Law, King's Heneh, 
l'4xehefpier, and ('ommon IMeas, originally dis> 
line!, eame to exercise n virtually eoneurrtMit 
jiinsdielion where* tVimnioii Law gave adecpiate 
ri'lief. Tins state of inattei*s, whieh gave rise to 
many anomalies aiul abuses, only <‘anie to an 
end with the .ludieature Aet of 1873. 'I'lus Act, 
as ani(*nd«’<l by the Aet of I87,>, |in>duee<l far- 
n'liehing refoniis of inaeliinery and pnieedun', 
and at the same tinu*, if it did not ' fuse law and 
equity*, did iiiueh to remove the differenee Ix'- 
tweeii the tw<i systems and tin* ineiinveniem’C to 
ligilanls. M’lie eight su|n*rior court s of record - 
King's Heneh, ('omiinui I*h'us, h'xehequ<*r. Chan- 
c'ery. Probate, Divoree, Admiralty, anti Hank* 
ru|»tey w<*re nn*rged into < me great <’ourt ealleil 
the Supreme Court of .ludieature. whieh iias 
two branches, (1) the High Court of Jusliee, 
whieh is a eoiirt of llrsl instaiiee as well a.s a 
C'ourt of Apfieal fr<»iii iiiferhir courts, and (2) 
the Court of Appeal, whicli is a (H)urt of inter- 
mediate ap|>cal, tlien* being a linal apiH*al fmm 
its fleeisions to the House of fronts. 

'I'lie //ig/i (\iurt of Justicf has now timx* 
Divisions; 

1. 'rhe KhifCit Bench Division (ineoriximting 
since 1881 the older Divisions of King's Heneh, 
Conunon IMeas, and Kxelicqiier), pn'sided over 
l»y the ('hief .lustiee of Kngkirui. It is fn»m 
Hie King's Heneh Division that the judges of 
nssi/e who gi> i>n eireiiit are elmsen, and their 
sittings art* dmned to lie sittings of the High 
Court of Justice. From tlic King's Heneh 
Division also are selected the judges of the Court 
of Crimiiml Appeal ert'uted by the Criminal 
Appeal Aet of 1907. 

2. M'he Chancery /heiVion, presided over by the 
1 4onl Cliancidtor. 


LAW, COURTS OF 

3. The Pftihnie^ Div,)Tce, and AdtmraHy Divu 
rm, ^ 

b'very judge can .et in any division, but in 
practice special (‘lasses nf work are assigned to 
Hpt'cial divisiems. Again, to |>revent arrears and 
(*onge.stioii, work may lx* transferred from one 
division to another. Further, in everj* cause 
commenced in the lligli Court., lx)th law and 
equity are administered so that lx)th plaintiff 
and defendant get the lK*nelit of any rc‘Iief to 
whieh they would have Ix'cii eiitilk*(l fonnerly 
in the (*ourt of Chaneery. 

Lor/zZ Courts , — ^Die County Courts were estab- 
lished ill 1840, and sirux* Hum the duti(*H of county 
court Midges have Ikxmi poigressively inereased. 
They have jurisdiction in ordinaiy eas(*H up to 
£1(M) 111 suits for administration (»f estates of 
deceased persons, execution of trusts, for the 
redc'inptioii of mortgages and (»ther (‘uses of ai)-' 
equitable kind up to the value of £.'>(K), and in 
winding up eompanii'S when the (*apital is und(‘r 
£]0.tMK). CUisos, however, w'hi(‘li involve suiiis 
lx‘yond these limits are 8ometim(‘s remit t(‘d to 
the (‘ount y eourt judges for d(‘(‘ision. and, where 
both partji‘B eonsemt. any Coinmon Law* aetion 
may be taken in the County t'oiirt. M'h(*y have 
exc‘lusive jiirisdietion in cases under the F.in- 
ployers* Lhibility and Workmen's Conqx'nsation 
Aets. M’hen* is an appeal from the eonnty eourt 
judge to the High Court. 

Magistrates, A jusliee silling alone mny h(*ar 
a case prior to ('ommittment for trial, and lias 
|xiwer to grant bail or dis(‘barge an aeeiised 
|H‘rson if the evidence is jmma facie iiisiiflu'ierit. 

In Hie Petty Sessions, (‘oiisisting of two or 
more jiistiirs, minor ofTenecs an* dealt willi; 
this (‘oiirt lias also I'ivil jiirisdi(‘tion in judit'ial 
separutions and niaint(‘iianee ordei*s. , 

Quarter Sessions, whieh sit once a cpiarter in 
counties and in some bonaighs (whore the 
He(‘order is Hu* judge), have ('ompetenee to try 
with a jury all indictable orreiu*es except treason, 
murder, and (*ertaiii grave crimes. They also art 
08 a Court of Apixral fmm the d(*eisions of Petty 
Si*.ssions, and their judgments as courts of first 
instnn(*e arc in turn appealable to the Court of 
Crimiiml Ap|x>al. A Stipendiary Magistnite 
(who, unlike the Justice, b a paid ofTieinl) may 
lie (ipix)int(*d in boroughs on a i>rtition to the 
Home Scx'retary. 

Scotlanfi , — ^The supreme eourt in civil eases in 
Scotland is the C'ourt of Session, which was 
instituted in 15.M2 by tin .‘\ot of the Scrots Par- 
liament to exercise judicial functions whieh had 
hitherter been discharged by a committee of 
Parliament. The court at first consisted of a 
I^rd Pr.^ident with seven spirit iinl and seven 
temporal Lonis of Session, and sat os one 
tribunal tfl! 1808, when it was divi(l*xl Into two 
separate courts, known as Divisions, with co» 
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onlinntc jurisiiiction. the Virst Division presided 
over by the Lord Pix^iderk, the Seeond IMvision 
by the Lord .lust ice Clerk. Ya further reor|;arii%ii* 
tion to<»k pluee in IHIH, when live Ixinls Oniiiiui^ 
weit' const ituted into an Outer House stilKtnlinate 
to Uie Inner Houst; with its two Divisions. Tiie 
Outer llousi* is a eoiirt of hrst inatunee, and the 
judf^inents of uiiy Li»piI Ordinary may l*e reviewed 
by the Inner House, and ap|>eal may Ik' taken 
from the latter to the House? of Ixiijis. 

The Hj^h t'oiirt of .lusticiary is the stipriMne 
court in eriininul eases in Send land. It superseded 
the old jurisdiction <}f the Kicif^'s Jiistieinr. who 
till 1587 ha<l heard pleas of the C'rown in his 
‘ juslu*cayres "oreireiiitsthnaif^hoiitthec^aintry. 
The court was presided over by the I^inl .lustics? 
Cieiieral (an otiiee now (Hiinbincfl with that of 
Ixird l*reHident of the Court of Scission), and in 
his ah*»enee tin* court is presided over by the 
l.ord .lust ice Clerk, who since 1808 is also Presi- 
dent of the Second Division. The I^»rd AdvcKMite, 
the Solicitor (jeru'ral. niiii four AdviM'ates Ik'pitle 
a<'t as Crown prosecuti»rs in the Court 4 »f .Itis- 
tieiary, prosccutious at the instaiu^e of a private 
party, thou);;h coinpetciit, bein^' virtually <ib> 
.solcte. Trials are always ('onducted with tlie ai<l 
ofjuric's, whi('h consist of (ifteeii, w*ho, in addition 
lo the two verdicts )K>ssihle in Kn^lanrl, ffuiity 
and not fiuithj may ndurn a verdict of not prmHii. 
'I'lu re is no appeal from a decision of the (’ourt 
of .liisticiarv , hut it can review the decisions of 
all inferior criininal (*ourts. Ity the Siirnmary 
.Inrisdif tion (Scotlaii<l) Act it is competent lo 
iiriiijf seiitcni'es inipo.sefl iti flic Sheriff ('oiirts 
under lexiew of the llij^h ('ou. of .fustieiary hy 
means of stated case. 'I'lic She. iff ('oiirts have 
civil and eriminai jiin*'di('(i<»n in the various 
shires. In (pK'slifins ufTi'ctiii^ movahle rights. 
th<;ir jnrisdicLion is nnlimitc'd, and they have 
also jnrisitietion in actions of damages (which 
may Ijc n*riioveil lc» tlie Court of Session), in 
maritime cases, and in (|n(*stioris ref(aniin^ 
heritable Hiibjeets hituated within the sllire. 
'I’hey have no csjinjHdciur, however, to deal 
•lin'ctly with finest ion << of status marriage, 
divorce, Ac. Scnteiiei^ imfNjM*d in erimimil 
eascM in the SherilT (Vajrt are Kiibjeet to review^ 
by the High C<»urt of Just ieiary, wlmse jnd|;meiit 
is final. There is ii<it us yet in Scotland, as tlu’it* 
has iH'fui in Krij^land siiut? 10(I7, a Court of 
Criminal Apia^al, except that, under the Pre- 
vention of CririK'S Act 118)8* n csinvif UNl persfm 
who has also in luidition In'cr sonteiiml as an 
habitual erimirad t4> a period of preventive 
detention may a|>|H'al aj^ainst the latter seiifniee 
b> 11 S|jeeially ftinslitnted tribunal eomjxswfJ of 
tied less than thrcH? Jud|]^ of the High Court of 
.lusticiaiy. 

Lawbugrows, I^etters of, in Soots law, a 
writ or document in the name of the sovereign. 


i*oinrniinding a iierson to give Hceiirity against 
offering > iolenei* to another. The |M*rsoii apt>lying 
for the letters must swear to the tnjili of some 
cause of ulurin, suf*h oh ueltial personal violeiioo 
or thn^ats of violeiu'c. 

l4iw'n Tennia, an adaptation of the older 
game ^ tennis * to outdoor tHiiirts, which has In.*- 
ef>me very popular within rt'cmt years. The game 
is phiyiN) in a (‘oiirt with a hunt siirfaec* (such 
ns Kn-Totd-Ctis) or of grass, and may fw? playcfl 
by two (»r four pla\ers, when the game is ealleit 
‘ singles * or ‘ douhles ’ as the ease may lie. The 
width of the court varies with the elass <»f game. 
The hallK usi'd are hfillow, of rubber, eloth- 
cfivered, weighing betwef'ii IJ and 2 o/.., and 
having a fliameter of from 2.^ to 2<|^l) inches. 
Tht^ri' is no standard for rackets. 

The (iume. ’ Opponents stand fui either shle f»f 
file net, whieli is .1 feet (I inch«‘S high at the posts, 
and .*1 feci at the centre. One, who is called th<‘ 
sewer, stands with feet iiehind I lie base line and 
b> either side of the irtitri' at his disciT‘1 ion. lit* 
drives the hall to the striker, his opporieiil, so 
that it flrops within the srnyieedinr, half -court Hue, 
and side-line of the eoiirt diagonally opposite to 
that from which il is scrvetl. If the hall strikes 
the net or does not drop within the limits de. 
seribed, it <^>nslitiites a Jo^^lt against the sc*r\-ci 
who serve's again. Two faults in siiee'ession eoimt 
a iHiint against the serxt r. If the striker shouli' 
miss the hall eompleiel\, ■ so strike that it hits 
the net or passes iH'yond the iNiiiridiiHrs of Ids 
opponent’s lialf of the court, a point is counted 
against the striker. If, iliiriiig the serviee, the 
ball shoiilil strike the tc>p of the net and, passing 
on, fall within the boundaries dm'rihed, il eon- 
'> ilutf*s a let. and is not a fault, nor nee<l it la* 
p '\ed by the strikiT, and I hi* server Is allowed 
mother service. On either player winning the 
first {mint the s<>>rc is I.”) for that player; it is 
Urve-lii or l/i-loy.r aeeording as the st riker or server 
n*s|M*etivcly is siiceessriil; and at the M'lxiiid win- 
ning stroke the score hceomes 80 if the winner 
of the first stroke is successful, or fifteen all if 
his optHiueiil in turn Hcori*H. A fourth winning 
stroke scores a game for the playiT. except when 
opixifientji have ciudi w'on threi* sinikes, the seme 
lH‘ing tlien called a druee. The next- winning 
stnike is eahcsl advuntofie, and, should the player 
who sc'C'urfsi it lose the next stnike, the scon* 
falls to deurr again, and so on until either player 
wins two strokes in sitr'ei^ssiori. A jiluyer who 
first wins six gam<*s wins a w»l, hut if the scnires 
mwh Jive flames rdt, the set eiiiinot Ik* won until 
either player wins two <s»iiseeiitive gainf*s. In 
most matches the In*sI out of three s<*t« is the 
rule in deeiKioti, in championship tournaments the 
best out of five, Players may ehunge ends at 
alternate gaiiif'S mx-ording U> arrangement, the 
right to serve being alternuic alim. 
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!lantHcappini*,—\ bisque is one point allow- 
iiiifc which iiiJiy he chiinic^cj by the re<?civx*r of 
ochls at any time cliirii)^ a Hc;t. An alJowunee of 
half -fifteen iiieunN one point at the beginning of 
the; sec'oiiil and c'very siibsefiiieiit alternate f^uiiic. 
An allow'aiiee of fifteen means one ])oint at the 
brf(intiinf( of every gallic, in other words, this 
player starts with iiis ni-itev fifteen, his oppement 
liein^ bwe, llalf-thirlf/ iiicaii.s an allow'ancx* of 
one point (15) at tlie beffinidn^ of the Orst f^aine, 
two points (IM)) at tlie be^^iiininK nf tlie second, 
and so on alternately. It is possible for sticdi 
^reut odds lit lx* allowc*<l as HO, with an op|K)iient 
at c»we ;M>. 

('hampumship Ptap. — The standard of first- 
c'lass play is very hi^h. From time to time 
expert young players appear, but a striking 
fc'ature of cdiampioiiKhip play is the eontimied 
Nueeess year after yejir of middle-aged jilayen. 
'Pile veteran's conserving of his energies, his 
skill in placing, and his judgment eompe^nsate 
satisfacdorily lor the activity and foreefulness of 
tlie younger player. 

The lawn tennis ehampionships are held at 
Wimbleilon, the meeting having been started in 
1877. It has always an international (fiiality, 
and since 11)07, when an Australian was suevess- 
ful, the open elianipionship has left (his csaintry. 
In 11H)H the ladies' singh's ehainpionship w(*nt to 
an Amerii'an, and for several years the skill of 
Mile Lenglen rendered Ikt inviiicdbh'. It is a 
feature of the lawn tennis ehampionships that 
the winners of one* year do not have to play 
right through the eompetition to defend their 
title the following year. The winner of the eom- 
IH'tition plays the last yc'ur's wiiimT in the ehul- 
lenge round. The Davis ('up contests bc'gaii in 
IfKM), and have been playeil annuallv sinc’c; then 
except betwc'cn 11)15 and 11)18. In the earlier 
history of the game Amenc^a and the Hritish Isles 
alone' supplied represi'iitatives with prolxible 
ehanee of sueec'ss in an international eoiite.st; 
siiiee 11)14 Australasia has been particularly 
eoiispieiious. — l{iiiLiouuAriiY: J. M. lIeath(H)te, 
Tennis, lAnvn Tennis, Kitcfptets; J. H, Fare!, 
J,tnvn Tennis: its Past, Present, and Future; 

Tihlen. Lmvn Tennis, 

Lawrence, Sir Henry Mimtgoiiiery, brother of 
Lord laiwi'eiuv, Anglo- Indian soldier and di|)lo- 
mat, iMirn at Matara. ('eyloii, *2Hth June, 1806, 
die<l 24th July, 18,77. Ho obtained a eadedahip 
in the Bengal artillery, prcH'eoded to India in 
1821, servecl in the Afgluui euiiipuign of i84«*l, 
and act I'd as agent for the (;c.>verfior-(leneraI on 
the North-West Fmnlier, and Hesideiit in Lahore 
fmm 1816 to 1816. On annexation he wets made 
Chief .\diiiiiiistrator in the Ihinjab. At the out- 
break of the .Mutiny he was niucle eoinmaiidcr-in- 
ehief of the provinee of Oiidh. He attacked the 
rclK'Is, but was defeated, and, having a'timl to 


the residency of Lucknow, he organized the 
defence, which with^ood a four months' siege 
although the city its/lf was in rebel oeeupation. 
He was wounded by a shell on the second day 
of the defence, and died two days later. 

Lawrence, John Laird Mair, Lord, (Jovernor- 
Oeiierul of India, born at llichinond, Yorkshire, 
24lh Miireh, 1811, died in London 26th .Tune, 
1879. Kdiieated at Hailey bury, he went to India 
in 1829, and w'as appointed ('hief ('oinniissioner of 
the Punjab (T856). During the Mutiny jie exerted 
to the utmost the widespread influence which 
he had g.'iiticHi over the .Sikhs, und he was able 
not only to keep the I’unjab quiet, but also to 
organize fK>,(K)0 niitivc troops for the eupture of 
Delhi. He was kiiow'ii as the ' saviour of India 
and his servlet's were rewarded by bis appoint- 
rnenl as fhivernor-tk'iieral in 1868. On his 
return to Knglariii in 1869 be w'as raised to the^' 
IM'crage under the title of Baron LawTcnc'C of 
the Punjab und of (irately. He was buried in 
Westminster .Abbc‘y.--(‘f. Sir It. Temple, Lord 
Laivrencc (Kiiglisli Men of A(‘tioii Series). 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, Knglish fiainter, was 
lM)rn at Bristol 1761), died at London 18;t(). In 
1787, he became a student of the Hov.d Aca- 
demy, and devoted himself to port rail -painting. 
He was elected an associate by desire of the king: 
siieeet *ed Sir .losbiia Iteynolils as [lainter to the 
king It) 1792; became a Hoyal .Veiidemieian in 
1798; was knighted by the Prince Begent in 
181.7; and was elected president of the Itoyul 
Academy in 18LI. He painted portraits of most 
of the notable persons of bis time. He was the 
favourite |K>rtrait-pninter at tlie Knglish court, 
and was also employed at \'ienna, where he 
puiiitec! the emperor, archdukes, Mettcrnieh, &e., 
and at Home, where he painted the iKirtrait of ^ 
Pius VII, one of his liiiest works. Lawrenec iiud 
considertihle |K)wcr as a designer und drniiglits- 
iiiun. But he oft^:'!) beeame nieehniiieal and sliji- 
shod, and his colour is gene rally dull and taste- 
less. His attempts at historical painting on a 
large sc'ale were complete failures. He is well 
represented in the National (iallcry, Tate Gallery, 
and Wallace rolleetion. 

Lawrence, a town of the I'nitcd States, in 
i«^sr\ eoiinty, Massachusetts. It eoiitains the 
State university, und is priiieipally supfHirtcd 
by its extensive cotton- and wcKillen-faetories, 
|N' i>er-iiiills, and manufaetiin's of steam-engines. 
Created by Act of th|! l.*egis]atioi) on 20th March, 
1845, it became a city in 1856. Pop. (1020), 
94,270. 

Lawrence, St., a Roman deacon and martyr 
of the time of Sixtus II. During flic Valeri'in 
persecution the saint was commanded to reveal 
the treasures of the Church. For answer he 
collected till; poor and the sick and^ presented 
them ofi the treasure which secured heaven. For 
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this he is said to tiave IktcA roiusUnl on a f^ndiron, 
A.i). *258. His day in IlieVnlondur is lOfli Aii^. 

Lawson, C'ei'jl Honionl Kii^lish liindst’ii}>e- 
painter, was born in 1851, and dic^it in 1882. As 
a child he studit'd in the studio of his father, 
also an artist. To a extent, however, he 

was 8elf-taii>fht. He lirst apiM'art'd at the U(\val 
Aeudeniy in 1871) with ("hnjnc Walk, Chrisea, 
The Minister's (iarden and /#* the l alirtf, which 
were exhibited in the Gros\enor Ciallerj* in 
1878, attracted niueh attention. * In 1880 he 
painted The Aiiflust Mwm, now in the Tate 
(hdlery. Death cut short his iiuTeasiiii* suetM^ss. 

Lawso'nia, a ^enus of plants iK'lon^in^ to 
the nat. ord. Lythraeea', eontainiiiK oi^y one 
species (L. inermis), wiiieh is widely (‘iiltivatiMl, 
es|K'eially in Oriental re^rjons. It is the plant 
from which henna is obtained. It is a tall, 
sieiuler shrub, with a pnifiisioii of small white 
fraj^raiit flowers; it is sometimes spiny, ami in 
this state has been described under the name of 
L. spinosa. See Ilettmi. 

Lawson*K Oy press {<'apn'\sus iMtesouiana), 
a h|H*(‘ies of ey|)ress found in the valle\s of Nor- 
thern ('a]if(»rnia, wiiere it }'rows to tin* heiffhl 
of 100 feet. It was iiitrodiieed into Hritain in 
18.VJ, ami has become a favourite in ortiaincntal 
grounds. 'I'he brancht'S are iinmeroiis and are 
dnsipin;;. slender, and remilarly dis|»ose«l, form- 
ing a si^ millet rival <‘ohimnar mass of rich ^reen 
spray. 

Lay anion, also called Lawenian, author of 
The Urntt a inetneui I’hroniele of Hritain from 
the arris al of Unit us to the death of Kiiii» (ml- 
walader m a.o. (>81l, livisl soon after a.o. 1200. 
l''rom lii** own account he was in ord( rs, luid 
resifled at Knil^ ^ . near ](a(bioiie, or Holstone, 
^ now I.t»\Mr .Viley, on the Severn, m Worecsler- 
shirc. when* he woiihl apfMar to have acted as 
priest, lauaiiion's that is maiiil> an aiiiplifif*d 
Iranslalion of the Frem h lind tvrrr of 

Wace. il>elf merely a traos);il ion with addifiims 
fmm (*c*orfre\ of .\|omiioiitirs llistoria HriUmhm, 
and that a^ai. lMf(^sscdly a tniiislation fiom a 
•Velsh or Mreton original. I.ayani«»n s wf»rk 
appears to ha\e eoin[)let<sl in the first Ncars 
of the thirteenth century, its value n ehietly 
liiiKuistie. 

Lay'ard, Sir .\usten Henry, Hritish Assyrio- 
lo^ist areha'olo^ist , and diploinatisl, laini in 
Paris 5th March, 1817, and flied ,in l^indon .'>lh 
. July, 18IH. In IH.TJ la* travelled in rersia, and 
Mu)}S(H|urntly (1845 1>e^an his famous excava- 
tions arnoti^ the niin-inoundhof Nimnid, Nineveh, 
uncart liinjyr marty rare euiieif(»rm inseript imm 
and bas-reliefs, pijblLshintf the n*sultM of hU work 
in \infveh and its llemains (1841)) and J}is~ 
eo>cerie 9 in the Ituins of yine^veh and liai/iflon 
(1853). J..ayurd entered Purliarnent, in the 
Liberal inlcrcst (1852), liecainc I nder-Scerctary 


f»»r Fortdfvn AfTnirs in 18flU. CoiniiiiKskmcr of 
Works in isht), hikI AiniNismnhir iit iViniitanti- 
iinple in 1877. (’f. Autohiofimphy and Letters, 
wilted by W. N. Hruc*e (1003). 

Lay Brothers are nn inferior ehiss of monks 
employ eil as servants in luoniistcrlcs. Tliouf^h 
not in holy ordt'rs, I hey im* IhmiikI hy the three 
imma.stie vows of jHiverty, ehiistity, and obixll- 
eiiee. They wear a dn*ss tMaiiewhal different 
fn>m that of the other monks. In iiiiiinericN a 
similar tliNtim'fion pri'viiils Ik'Iwci'II the niiiM 
pro)HT and the lay .sisters. 

Layers, in hortieiiltiire, hrariehes |H‘jt;»ed down 
or earthe<l up until they strike niot, when they 



arc scparati’d amt ^mwii as sepurali’ phinta. 
Many species md readily miilliplicd hy ciitliiifpi 
can Ih* profia^atcil in this wav. 

Layner (ll-ncfh'), Dic/^o, second general of 
tl. .lesiiits, and the I'oal founder of the policy 
;iii I or^ani/af ion itf the Mociety, Isirn in Castile 
1512, died 1.5U.5, lie was ediK'ated at the t>ni- 
versity of Mcala, and from lhal he went to 
I'ariH, wir re he joim-d Ignatius Loyola. Lnyiwx 
was onlairii'd priest in N’eiiiee in I.5«'t7, and wliilc 
tfjcre lie ami lsi\ola foimed tla project of estah- 
lishin^ the Society of .lesns. After the order hiul 
been eonllnned by Paul 111 (1.5tU), and l^iyolu, 
at the rMpjest. of Layiie/., had been Mp|H>iiilcd the 
first i^eiieral, he iiukIc many joiiriievs for the 
piir|NiM' of cxleiidin^ the rsH'icty of the .bruits, 
and ill I.>.i8 he Hiieeee<ied I.f»yola as general of 
the order. 

Lay -reader, a laymai) who is pennitted to 
read part of the service in the AuKlieiui Church. 
The inornin^ fir evening prayer eaniiot lie read 
by a layitiaii unlesH he has Imui licensixl b> d«» 
so hy the bishr»p, hill the lesHons riiay l>c rciai 
by |><;riiiissifm of the irieiiin)s*rit. 

Laz'arUts, or Fathers of St. Lazarua, prf>- 
fM*rly Conttrejtf^tlon of the Prleata of the 
MUaion, an order of ifiiiw»ioiiury pricHU foundc<l 
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ut i'ariH by St. Vincent iJe Paul in 1025. The 
iiuiiie I.4iZiin8tM IH derived frciin the priory of St. 
liiixaire, which Adrien le lion offered for the 
ii.se of the hreltvren of the onJer in 1002. The 
iiiHtitutiori of the LiizuriNU wiuii approved hy 
Pope Urban Vlll in 1002. The obje<^ of the 
LaKuriHUi wuh that of MUpiNirtinK rniHHionB and of 
niiniMteritif; to the Hpiriluul wanta of the |KK>r. 
The foundation was eon (firmed by IcttcrH-pateiit 
of IjOum XIII, May, 1027, and the iniaaionurieK 
were* erected into a <'oii^re}(alion by Pope l^rliaii 
VI If, 12th .Jan., 1002. They have Iioilsch in all 
quarteni of the world, and their total number is 
over OIMHI. 

Luz'ulltc, blue-spar, a hydrous phosphate of 
alutniniuni, niaf;ne.siiini, and iron, a ininerul of 
a li^ht or indii:(<i-bhie colour, cryNtulli/Jiif; in 
monoeliiiie forms. It occurs imually as .sinall 
veins. * 

Lazzaro 'ni, formerly a class of persons in 
Naples without employment or home, and havin)ir 
no setMcd m(‘an.s of support. O'lic name is said 
to he <lerive<l from that of Lu/.urus in the parable, 
though it is more direi'tly eoniieeted with the 
hospital of St. La/.aruH, which served as a refuge 
for the destitute of the (*ity. For n long time 
they played an important inirt in all Neapolitan 
n'voliitions, and under Masaiiielio accomplished 
the revolt of 7th July, l()l<7, against the due 
d’Arwws. They are now no longer a separate 
elass, though the irnnit* is still loosely applied to 
tlie iMiatmen aial n.stiermeti of the city. 

Leu, a tributary of the Thames, rising in IUhI- 
fordshire, entering Hertfordshire, llowing past 
Hertford luid Ware, and, after forming the eastern 
houndury of Herts nial Middles<*\, entering the 
Thames just below Hlaekwall. Its length Is 
about 4U iiiiles, and it beisaiies navigable at 
Hertford. 

Lead, a metul of a bluish-grey colour, with a 
high metallie lustre when reivntly cut, but soon 
tarnishing on exposure to the air, owing to 
the formation of a coating of (*arlHmate of lead. 
Symbol, Pb(Liat. piutnlntm)i alotiiie weight , 2U7‘2: 
speeifle gravity, aliout IPIW- It is soft, flexible, 
and jiielastK*. It is both iiialleahle and ductile. 
IsKssessing the former ipiality to a (Hmsiderable 
extent, but in tenueity it is inferior to all diic’tile 
metals. It his(*N at aUmi 020’ F., and when 
slowly cooled forms 4K*talu*tlrul crystals. It is a 
widely tljstribut«*d metal. It is a c'oiisUtiiciit of 
a very large number of minerals, but in praetK*t* 
the metal is got from only a few of these, esjjc- 
eially from ttie sul|>hu1e, earlKinate, and one or 
two others. The most imiHiriivnt of all the ores 
of lead is the sulphUie or lead filanev, als«i kiiow’ii 
as paicnn (q.v.). The carbonate^ tdso called 
rrm-vrle. or Itad-stptvr, like m<ist lead salts, is 
IK'rfeetly unnietallio in its appearance, and is not 
infhttucntly rejccteil Ih^m among common lead 


ore us an earthy ndiP^ral. It occurs in veins in 
primitive and secoidlury rocks, accompanying 
galena and other oms of lead. It is abundant 
in several Kumpeaii countries, in Uritain, in 
Ireland, and it has been found in various loca- 
lities in the I'nited Staters. The ttulphaie 0/ tead^ 
auftlesiu, or lead vitriol^ was f<mnd originally in 
Anglesey. Chromate of Uud^ rrocoisiU, or croroite 
was origiriHlly found in Sil>cria. It was in it 
that chromium was first discovered. Phosphate 
of lead i.s foAhd acvoinpaiiyiiig the eopiiiion ores 
of l<‘ud, though rarely in any c'oiisiderahle quan- 
tity. Fiii(*ly erystulli'/ied varieties an* found at 
L<‘adhills in .Scotland, and in Cornwall. 

Then* are live iixides tif lead: ( I ) The sulM)xide 
(PhjO), of a greyish -1)1 tie colour. (2) The mon- 
oxide or yellow oxide <l*hO), ealh'd also masm- 
cot. When pntdueed by oxidation at a tempera- 
ture above its fu-sing- point, PbO takes the forn^ 
of shining yellow .scales, called litharge. (3) 
The red oxide (FhaO^), the well-known pigment 
called red-lead or tmniatn. (1) The dioxide or 
brown oxide (PhO,). obtained hv treating n*d- 
lead w'ith dilutt* iiitrii- aeul. (.‘i) The se.squi-oxide 
(l*h|Oj,), obtained i>y oxicli/.ing an alkaline 
solution of the monoxide. Of the suits funned 
by the action of acids on lead or on t he monoxide, 
the carbonate or white-lead and the ueetate or 
sugar of lead are the most important. The mon- 
oxhle is also employed for gla/.ing earthenware 
and porcriain. Carhonale of lead is the basis 
of white oil-paint and a number of other colours. 
The salts of lead are ikusoiious, but the ear- 
iHinate is by fur tJie most virulent |H>ison. Lead 
is one of the most easily rcdueihle metals, mid 
from the native eurhonate eaii he got by simply 
heating with coal c»r eliareoul. The sulphide, how- 
ever, w’liieh is the most abundant of its ores, 
not so readily acted on by coal, and a rever- 
lK*rutory furnace*, or a sprc'iul variety of blust- 
fiirnm*!*, is employed. The blast -furiiuec is now- 
fur the inc»st eoinmon, being much eheaper to 
work ami giving a larger output, while the 
ehurge can lie riKHliticd lai as to allow of the 
smelting of (»res of all elasses. For this prcK-ess 
the ore is first siihiuittefl to u roasting and sinter- 
ing o|H*ration, and then smelted in rectangular 
or circular water-jackete*! hlas(-furiiue(*s, coke 
lK*iiig used a.s fuel and oxide of iron as flux. 
I.A*ad obiainetl by any proei'ss is usually too hard 
for use owing to impurities; or it may c*ontain 
a \*alunb1e |)erci‘ntage of gold or silver, and 
hence receives further trt'atmeiit. Nearly all lead 
eontuiiis silver, and generally enough of the 
preeioiBi metals to make it w’orth extnu'ting. 
This is eomiiionly done by w'hat is called the 
zinc prot'ess, dejiendiiig on the fact that while 
zinc and lead mix when liqueiied, the>' separate 
almost enfirrly on cooling, the zinc pwing to its 
lightness rising to the top and cann ing the 
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aUver with it, which oW then be accureU. The 
lead, when jiulf^cd sufhv. ntly pure, is ciwt info 
iiifjfota or pigs of lead. (\ie part of tin and tw 
of lead fomi an alloy fusible at .'toO'" F., which 
is used by tiiuiicn under the name of soft soMer, 

With antimony leati forms the important alloy 
called typr-mritil. Pczvter is a hard alloy of four 
parts of tin and one of lead. For the imisoiioiis 
cITects of lead 8e<' l^ad-pomminfi, 

Leadhilla, a mininff villas* in Scuith Lanark* 
shire, t))e highest in SeotlMuf^ 1 .TiO ft.), on 
Gloiif{oniier W’ater. Lead-imnes wert* workrd 
tln n' in I he thirietMitli cH’iiu^v, and since the 
middle of the nineteyith eeimlly the output 
has Ikh'II (Hinsiderable.^ Allan Hutnsay.^he {kr*!, 
was iMirn there in 1080. Fop. 850. 

Lead -line, a device used on shiplnaird Un 
oscertuiiiing the depth of water and the natii^ 
of the sea-l>ed. The lead wei^xhs from 10 t<j It^ 

Ih., and carries a holhiw on the un<ler side 
which is filled w'ith tallow, to which a sample 
of the seu'lHMi <'lin^K when the line is hove. 

The line is made of 1)-ineh white hemp, and 
lias a length of 25 fathoms. It is w'orked by 
means of leather, knots, anrl biintiri);; to facilitate 
the eailiiij; of soniidiii^s. The fathoiiiN at 1, 4, 

0, 8, 0, 11, 12, 14, 10, 18, 10 are not marked, and 
are called dreps. The dcrp-sca lead has been 
nlmost entirely superseded iiowadayH by the 
soundinp-machinc^ but has to be use<l wbem the tissues of 
machine breaks down. It is similar to the hand* (:ul*a\ial) 
lead, weii^hs about 28 lb., and carries 
a hollow bottom. The line, KKI 
fathoms in lenji^th, is marked hiinilariy 
witli the hand-line, but in carr>in^: 
on soundings the ship is stopped. 

Lead -poisoning (Fhiiiihisin) is 
usually ehronie, and oeeiirs ainoiijo; 
workers in leaii and those en^a^ed in 
the preparation of wliit e-lead and 
other lead eompounds. It is seen in 
painters, pluriibcTs, and (*unipositors. 

The chief Kyin|)tf»tiis are aiaeniia, 
marked weakness, eoli**, kidney dis- 
turhara'CN, and neuritis, usually in 
the arm. A eharaederislie l)Iue line 
appears on the ^ums if the teeth and 
mouth are ne;tleeled. Later, diwase 
of the arteries appears, and is a rmist 
scriou.s KiH^pjelu. When lead-poison- 
ing is present, all |H»hsihle fMrlher 
al>i!»ort>tion should he avoided by the 
patient, and treatment undertaken 
for the eltiniiiatioii c»f the |Mjison; 
but now in all works where leml is in ufw* |Mas4in- 
Ing should he prevenU^i by insfieetioii and pro- 
tcc^Uon of the worker, and by the provision of 
suitable washing acc^anniodation. 

Leaf, ^ lateral ap(>cndage of tlie stem, typi- 
cally thin, flattened, boruontal, and coloured 


LEAF 

deep-green owing lo the pn‘S«*ner of miineroiis 
ehloroplasts. 1 Agaves arise from the superlieiid 
layers t»f the apical n^gion of the stem, but differ 
widely in st met lire fmm the axis. lK*iiig wii- 
slriieled so os to (‘\|Hise a large area of green 



tissue for the piirfMiNe of earbon-iihsimilalioii find 
traiispiralioii. The expanded |M>r1ioii or blade 
(lamitifi) is UHiially snppoited on a stalk (petiotr), 
bill the liittiT is ulisent in sessile leaves. Th- 
an iivenige I. f are (1) an iip|M : 
and a low' .ib-axiiil) vpidt'rmiH^ 



.‘■hir>ci. of A, I.inear; n, C, Oval; n, Ovate; 

r. Cordate, 1. Ueniforrn, o. I<r ijMtl.or nrfmuuii; ii. .SaKitUU; 
1, ^'|»aIhuIrl^ , o d 


which meet at the lear-iiiargifi; (2) an elalM^ruU; 
sysfein of vatut or vamulnr diverging 

frfim a uiiil-rib (in dicxityledoiis) or from a 
of longitudinal primtipul veins (in inonoeoly- 
lc<kms); (8) a web t»f green pareiiehyriiu or meso- 
phyll, occupying the interstice's of lb<‘ v.iseuJar 
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network. Iti orrliiiary hori/oniully expanded antenriu;, and are iiicmmblc of flight. Stick- 
leuvoH the iiiesopfiyll c’firisiNlH of closely packed iiiHecU ladong to the (anic fainily. 
paliHadr-cells ricli in ehloro|)hyll next the upficr Leaf^ue (from the/ Gaulish leuea, teuga), a 
Hiirfaec, and of it spotiffif tissue of irregular cells iiieuNiire of length wfiich was adopted hy the 
w'ilh large intcrc'elitilar spaces towards the lower Hornuns from ancient Gniil, and fixed at 15(10 
khIc. Slornatu may occur in hoth epideriiial ptissus or parses, practically u mile and u third, 
layers or only in the lower c|>ideriiiis. Carhon- The Knglish league, introduced hy the Normans, 
iLssifiiilation takes place mainly in the fialisade w'os e(|ual to uhoiit 0 riKKlern statute miles, and 
tissue, and the leaf as a whole prohahly repre- this is still used iJi u geographical (nautical) 
sents the chief elit‘inieal liihoratory of the plant, measure for one-twi ntieth of u (legrcc (Jl nautical 
as it is here especially that tlie fooil-nuiterials miles), etpnva1(.iil‘«. .o ahout statu|«* link's, 
brought from tlu* soil to the transpiration- The French metric '<'agiie is reckoned as erpial 
stream meet with the carbon flxcil hy the to 4 kiloniiHn's ov4:i7" yards, 
chloroplasts. I.eaves are arranged on the stem League, b' .iorieally, an alliance or eonfede- 
in an orderly manner, either in pairs (opposite)^ racy lM*f.vveen princes, sfa»'‘s, or peoples [Solemn 
or singly in spirals of varying steepness (alter- Ia'up te and ('ovenant) for mutual aid or defence. 
nate), lly this means, and also through variations AVnat in French history is known distinctively 
ill length of the leaf-stalks, and bending or ih The Le/ifiue (Sainte id;iur or Ilolif Leaftttr) whh 
twisting of the fieliole or of the bhale itself/ that orgam/.eil liy Henry, due de (biise, in 1570, 
overlapping is avoided as far as possible, so that against Henry HI of France. Its ostensilile 
cai'h h‘af obtains a (iroper d(*gre<' of illumination, objei'l was the consolidation of Homan Cutho- 
Tlie leaves of xen»|ihytes, water-plants, il'i*., ami lieisin, but the (biises used the League for 
leaf-st met arcs borne on underground stems or political leverugt^ to secure the throne upon the 
<Mi lloral axes, are often greatly nio<lilicd from ileath or renuival <if the king, wlios<‘ heir-appareriL 
tlu'ir typical form. was the Huguenot Henry of Navarre. The 

Lcuf-curl, a deslnadive disease of lh<‘ peach great popularity of the (fiiises brought all Paris 
tree. 'Mie Icjives become <Miiie<l and discoloured, ami half the provinces under the banner of the 
and fall off before their time; iiifeeteil branehes League, which was sanctioned by the Pope and 
bear no fruit. It is due to a fungus, l*jj'o<iseuH applauded by the King of Spain. In 158K tlie 
deformans, ami <*an be chei'kcd b\ spraying and diiede (kiise ami his brother, Louis the ('ardinal, 
rigorous pmning. Sei* Marrosporium. were murdered at Hlois at the king's instigation, 

Leuf-ciittlng Insects, a name given to certain whereupon the League declared the. throne to 
Npeeies of solitary bees (Mef*achile and fl.vmiVi), Ih' vacant, and naniefi (’liarles, due de Mayenne, 
from their lining their nests with fragnieiiU of the third brother of (.hiise, («overnor-(>eneral of 
leaves and petids of plants cut out by their the kingdom. Henry 111 appealed tit Henry of 
mandibles. Some of the ants (specMcs of Atta), Navarre for assistance, hut was assassinated by a 
native to tropical America and Texas, are also fanatic leaguer in 1581). As heir to the throne, 
leaf-cullers. The pieces of 
leaf are storeil umii'rground, 
and a kind nf fungus is 
cultivated u|»on them to 
serve as food. 

Leaf- Insects, the name 
given to orthopteixms in- 
sects of the genus Ph\ Ilium, 
belonging to the family 
Phasiiiidte, and popularly 
known also by the name of a 
tvalkinil'leaves. Some of / 
them haxe wing-covers so 
elosely resembling the 
leaves of plaiits that they 
are easily mistaken for 
Uie vegtduble priKluetions Lesf-inwet ct'dcnts showing that even if the foundations of 

an>und them. The eggs, (Phy Ilium uccit ahum) sindi a Iicugue had not already la'cn laid in 
too. havi* a eiirious rcseiii- ancient limes, the idea I'ertainly cxistctl. Associa- 

hhmee to the kccmIs of plants. They arc for the lions of neighbouring trilx'S and cities for the 
most part natives <if the tropical it'gions of the purpose of regulating mutual intercourse existed 
Old World. The males have long antennie and among the Greeks, the most importai^t of such 
wings, and cun lly; the feuiales have short associations being the Amphictyonlc Council. 



Henry of Navarre w'uged W'ar with the League 
until lot);!, when he efTcctcd a coiiipn>misc hy 
abjuring the Protestant failh and heeoniing 
iioininally a (ulholie, when the League was 
fornially dissolved. Several of the novels of 
Alexandre Dumas are based on the activities of 
the League. — Cf. F. A. M. Migiiet, Uistoire dc la 
Lfgm*. 

League of Nations, an association of nations 
formed on •JHth April, 1910, for the purfjose of 
pnuiioting international ('o-o|>crat ion and lU'hiev- 
iiig international (>cacc and .si'ciirity. 

The idea of a lA'aguc of Nations, of an Inter- 
national i'ourt of Arbitration, and of a fieacefiil 
Hettleiiicnt of interiuitiomd disputes is not a 
new one. There are plenty of historical pre- 







LEAGU| OF NATIONS 

During tlie Middle the emperor iind the 

Pope, the tem|HiraI and the spiritual hetids, 
ruled over Kuro|>e, and l>oth wielded, tliough in 
u vogue way. an intornationkl authority. Whilst 
national feeling was gruwi|w cverywhort*. the 
international ideals of pcaee \iul solidarity wen* 
nevertheless develo|H*d. A rVil attempt at a 
i*«>nfiHtcration was made aftir the Nu|><il(*oiiic' 
wars, when the Holy Alliance vtus formed. The 
ex}K*rimcnt failed, and the Salaiiee of |H»\ver 
predOni limited. Towards the of hust ecriliiry 
the desire for an internutio*. d and |H*rmaitent 
Court of Arbitration, a cor.-t wL*eh would settle 
in a peaceful way all international »i»^nutes, luul 
gradually gmwn up, a:.d, at the instig^ion of 
Tsar Niehohus II, the Aagiie ('oiirt of ArhitratSi^n 
was instituted on lilih Sept., liHM). The Haguo, 
C<»urt did useful work, hut it had no |mu«‘r to 
prevent a European emiflagralion, as has been 
amply proved hy the lOuropeaii War. In the 
course «if this war, however, I he idea of a real 
League of Nations gained ground. I'raetind 
hiinianity at last re(‘ogiii/j'd that a League of 
Nations was the only way to a dtirahh* peacs*. 
^)ue <»f the results of tlie ICuropeaii War was the 
growth and siil)se(|ueiit reeognitioii of natioiiah 
isin; the iiierease in niiinher ctf small ti)depeii> 
den! slates, wliieli, as tiiiH* won* on, woiiM 
n.itiirMlIy threaten to Ikmmuiic a new danger to 
rjin*|»e. 'riii're emerged, therefore, the idea of a 
l^eagn * of Nations, and of a cfintraet aec'ording 
t(» wh*' h tfie eofitraeting parties would hind 
til ‘HIM iv^s *• never to firesuiir’ ’o set their own 
mierests above Itiose of inaiikiiid 

Many were the Kiipporters of the Le;igiie of 
Nations idea, hut fiiany ;ilso were its <Tities, who 
s'lW m it a mere pretext for aggraiidi/.ing the four 
»(ircal Powers at the e\pense not only of Or- 
oany, Austria, and Turkey, hut a!s»» of the 
■mailer states. 

The idea was first ex|)res‘Jed hy President 
VVilson, and elearly stat<‘d by him on Hlh Jan., 
ISMfi. It eoiistiliiles the fourteenth of liis 
famous Fourteen Pf»iiils: “ A gen<*ntl Assoeiatioii 
lif nations must be formed umh’r sjmdie (sive- 
iiants for the purpose of affording finitiial 
guaraiitf'CK of politieal independeiHT and terri- 
torial integrity to great and small states alik<* ”, 

The Covenant of the L<*ague «»f Nsitions, as 
adopted by the plenary setisiori of the Pea»-e 
Conference on 28th April, lf)Ki, defiiH*« the 
League os follows: “ In order to prfimote inter- 
national co-operation and to achieve interna- 
tional pcaee and s«*eurity, by tlu* a<!eef>tanc*e of 
obligations lud to n^iwjrt to war, by the pre- 
scription of open, just, an<l honorable relations 
l)etween nations, by the firm cHtabliHliiiwiit of 
the understandings of international law as to 
actual rula of coiiduel among Gtiverninents, and 
by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
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rc'speel for all treaty obligations in the dcaliiiga 
of organized |H*oples with one another, the high" 
<*<»nlraetiiig parties agree to this Covenant of 
the la*ague of Nations.'* 

The Cownant ('ontains twenty-six articles, 
and was signed hy the fnikiwiiig states iiiai 
signatiiries of the Tnaty of Peace: t ’nited Stab's 
of Anieriea. Helgiiim. Hnlivia, llnr/.il, llhtiHli 
Lnipire - i'anada. Australia, South Africa, New 
2ib‘aiand, Inilia China, i'uba, Czeeho-Slovakia, 
K<*iiador, Fraiiee, (ireeee. (biateniida, Haiti, 
llejaz, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Nicara- 
gua, Panuiiui. Peru, Poland, Portugal, Houmania, 
Serbia, Siam, rriigiiay. 

The following states wert* invited to aeifih* 
to the ('ovetmnt; Argentine, Chile, (olombia, 
Dennuirk, Netherlands, Norway. Paraguay, 
^Jj'ernia, Salvador, .Spjiin, Swed(‘ii, Switzerland, 
Venezuela. 

Oil the 18th .bm., 1fi20. the llrsf meeting »*f 
the Coimeil of tin* League f»r Nations was lield 
ill Paris, and eomprised ri'presenlal ives of (»ri'ut 
llrilain. Friinee, Italy, .lapan, Spain, Helgiiim, 
and llrazil. The Freiieh repn*seiif atiM*. L«^oii 
Hoiirgeois, Presidf'iit. of the Freneh Senate, was 
elected ehainiiati, and Sir .lameK Isrie. Drum- 
mond, h.<\w.c;,, c'.ii., in*«t idled ns |N'rriiaiient 
M*en*lary. 'riii* Coiineil also arranged for a 
general assembly of 1h«* Leairue, wlileh was siib- 
sef|iieiitly held in Nov.. !!»' u, at (»ene\a, the 
oflieial seal of the Lt*iig»i per Arliele Vll of 
the C'oveiian!. 

The Coiiiu il of the League. t‘onsisting of itiiu* 
memiMTs, as p«*r Article IV of tiu' Covi'iiaiit. was 
eleeled for lour \ ears. In l>e<*,, 1!i2(>, the Council 
fh'cnh'd to admit Austria, Cfisla l<ic':i, lliilgaria. 

(• it Finland as numberN of the League, but re- 
fn 'd to grant the same privilege to Azerbijaii, tin* 
rkraiiie, and tin* priiieipalily of Lielili'tiNteiii. 
In 1!>2I Ni<>aragna gave* not ice of wilhilraw al. 

- Hiiti.io(;iiAi*m': I). .1. Hill, Thr KtUuUdwn of 
F,urttpr\ J. S. Hasset, The FruitH of Water- 
h^r, I). S. Morrow, The Stnirtif of Fjer Stotes; 
.S. P. Duggan, The of \a/iotiM: the Frin- 

ripfe and /ht Fraefirr; II. N, itniilsrord, .*1 igea^ae 
of \aliotiy: Ci. Low'es DiekinHon, The i'hoire 
Itefore Cn: L A. Hobson, Ttmardn hdrraational 
f$overtwinit\ A llandlnHik for SpeahrrH on n 
iA'afiue of S’afion.H^ Cf on piled hy the t^afiue of 
Salionn Soricty: Sir fieoffrey ]|uih*r» A tland- 
bfudi to the Lrafine of \atiornt. 

Leamington (Iloyal la'iitniiigton Spa), a 
miinieipal tK>rougn urul watering-phu'C* of Eng- 
land, in Warwic-kshire, servi-d by the (;reiit 
Western and Iwiiifloii Jk. North-Western Kail- 
ways. 'I’he springs iiieiiide the three varieties 
of Kiilphureoiis, sfiline, and ehalylM-ute. Pcjp. 
(1ft21), 28,i>-i8. 

Leap-year, one of the years of ;mmi days, 
including the date 20th February. Kvvry year is 
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(i ]i‘iip-yrur wliich i.s divisible by four without the land or tenement to be leased. A proprietor 
remainder, exeept the eniiehidin^ years of een* who has only a life-estate can of course lease his 
111111*8, every fourth only of which is a leap- property only durinjH; his life. This is the cose 
year; flu in the years 1K00 and HKMI are not with a great part of ihc landed estates of Europe, 
leap-years, Ijiit 'ilHIO and 244)<) arc. See Calendar, the very object of Aitaiinicnts and other limito* 
Lear, Edward, Hrilish artist and author, was tions being to seewe the proiicrty against aJiena- 
iKirn at Holloway on 12th May, IHTi, and duxi tion, and against /incurnbranees to the prejudice 
in .fan., 1HHK. He began his career as an artist of the heir or sii(tL*c88or to the inheritance; and 
with varioiiH oriiithologi<*ai draw'ingH. In lH:tl yet if the incuiiibent could not make a lease for 
he beeaiiie a draiightHiruiii to the Zoological a ciTlain time, it would be a great abridgment 
Hardens, and in 1 h:s 2 ho published 77ir Family of the value of ihl* estate to himself, ns well as 
of the. I*sittaridu\ a volume of coloured plates, to his successor. The laws therc’fore provide 


His work altraet(*d the attention of the thirteenth 
lOarl of Derby, who (‘iiiployed Dear from 18:i2 to 
1H.‘tn to draw his menagerie at Knowsley. Li*ur 
bei^ame a great favourite with the Stanley family, 
cspei'ially with the grandehihlren, and it w’lis for 
th«* future fifteenth earl that The Hook of Nonr 
sense was eom|)OHed. This book was extri'iiiely 
fiopular; it w'as |aiblished in \HM\, and ran 
through twenty-six editions in its author's life- 
time. It was followed by other works of a 
Hirnilar nature: Nonsense Sonfis and Stories ( 1 871 ), 
Alore. Nofisense Sonf*s (1872), and Nonsense 
Hotany aiid Nonsense Alyhtibels, L(‘ar, if not 
the inventor, w’lis at any rate the popiilarixer of 
the ^ fiimeriek indeed it Iiuk been siiggcsted 
that this word has been coined from his iiaitic, 
being a variant of the jocular word ‘Learie.*, 
coined by Father Mattliew Hussell. Lear wiw 
an indefatigable travi'ller; he left England in 
18:17 on airouiit of his health, and never again 
resided there permanently. He produeeil several 
illustrated books id' travel, such as Journal of a 
Landsenpe Painter in Southern AWania (1852) 
and Journal of a Landscape Painter in Corsica 
(187(1). One of his last wiuks (posthumously 
published) was a set of about tw<t hundred 
illustrati\>iis to Tennyscin’s poems. He w'ns a 
personal friend of 'IViinyson, who addressed him 
in a poem entitleil To E, L. on his Travels in 
Greece. U'ar's nonsense books are elassicn) in 
their way: nor has more nonsensiciU nonsense 
ever been intentionally written. 

Lease und I^easchold. A lease may be de- 
fined as a permission to mx-iipy lands or tene- 
ments for life or a certain number of years, or 
during the pleasure <»f the partii's iiuiking the 
eontruet. The parly letting the lands or tciic- 
meiits is called the leswrr^ the party to whom 
they are let the lessee^ and the compensation or 
consideration for the lease the rent. A lease for 
a period not exiH'ediiig thn'e years may he by 
verbal coni fact. If, however, the term be longer 
than thn'e yeui's, I In* lease must he hy deed. A 
breach of any of the eoveiiants contained in a 
lease was formerly sullleieiit to render it void, 
but now any breach may la* compensated by a 
money paymrnt. The power to lease necessarily 
depends upon the extent of the lessor's estate in 


that certain proprietors estates for life may 
lease, on <*'""Lain terms, for any time not exectxling 
a period, as twenty-one years. The 

E^lish i;ommon law makes a distinction as to 
/lUc dignity of leasehold ciitates, w'hich in iiuiny 
does not c?orrt:spond to their comparative 
value and iiiiportaiK'e, the maxim being that a 
life-estate, being that of a freeholder, is greater 
or of more dignity than a lease for cvit so many 
years, as a hundred or a thousand. A freehold 
is real estiite; whereas a lease is but u ehutiel ' 
interest, though the term may 1 h* longer than 
the longest life. Set* Lartdlord and Tmant. 

Leather is the name given to the iion-putres- 
ciblc substance formed when the skins of aninuils ' 
arc treated hy various processes. Wet skins 
putrefy aiid decay, w'hilst tlry ones are hard and 
horny; the art of leather iiuinufaeture deals with 
the conversion of the raw skins into a {icrmanent ' 
(Icxihlo substance. 

The munufachire of leather was probably one 
of the earliest arts practised by mankind, and 
there is evidence to sliow that the method used 
consisted in rubbing the fat of the animal on 
the raw' skin, und kneading und stretching it in 
a warm place until 11 soft and durable leather 
was obtained. Similar iiicthoils, dependent on 
the use of butter, egg-yolk, bruins, oils, &c., arc 
used at the present time by the Tartars, North 
American Indians, and other peoples, and also 
in the dressing of furs, und the* inunufueturc of 
ehuniois- leather and of eerlain kinds of laces. 
In the prc'paration of leather the hides and skins 
of various maininaliu, such ns oxen, c*ow8, horses, 
gouts, sheep, dc*er, Ace., are ehieily used. Such 
skins c*onsist cssenliully of two layers: the outer 
one, called the epidermis, is composed of cx:llulur 
tissue containing the roots of the hair, and is 
valueless from the tanner's }x>int of view; whilst 
the thicker inner layer, termed the corium or ■ 
true skill, is the part wliich is converted into 
leather. The corium txinsisls of u network of 
fine cHildUrless fibres, which arc capable of lietng 
split into still finer fibrils. Clicmieally, the sub- 
stance of which it is composed is closely related 
to gelatine (q.v.), into which it is readily changed 
on boiling with water. Before the hides or skins 
can be cr averted inW leather, various prepara- 
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tory processes are neressaiy^ to remove the hair 
and to fit the skin for tanning. 

Soitking, — .If the hklcK jire iineured (‘green’), 
they are soaked in ^nater Jot a few hours to 
restore them to tlieir soft aid natural c^onditicni 
and to remove adhering blooil and dirt. \Vet> 
salted hides rec|iiire a longer soaking in sevt^ral 
clianges of water, and those wliich have Iuh^ii 
dried or dr>'-sultcd need a still longer time, and 
also a certain amount of mechanical action to 
soften t^em thoroughly. DMrhig the soaking 
pro(*eRs great care must he tiikcii to avoi<l piitn*- 
faction, or the resulting leather will l>e of an 
inferior quality. For this reason the addition 
of antiseptics to the watcT iised for sticking is 
advisable in hot weajSicr. 

Dfpilatifm is the term applied to the pn>ce\- 
by which the hair is rcniovctl. This may Im* 
effected in two different ways. 

The iTicthod of depilation whi<‘h is now almost 

I universally used is known as ‘ liming % and is 
carried out as follows: 

The soaked bides or skins arc placcfl in pits 
containing milk of lime, i.c. slaked lime stirred 
up into a crcaiii w'ith water :ind fiirtlicr diliiU'il. 
'^icy arc hauled out of the pits an<l put back 
again each day to ensure iiiiiforni action, the 
time of Ireatiiient varying from a few days to 
about three w’eeks, according to the nature of 
th<i skin and the type of Icatlier re<|uirefl. The 
) lime loosens and partially dissolves tin* epidermis 
an<l hair; it also swells tin* gelatinous tibres of 
the coriurn, and at the same time dissolves the 
cementing substance between them, loosening 
and separating them into tlu'ir fimT fibrils. 
The further this action proceeds the softer and 
looser is the resulting leather. Koi- sole leather, 
^ where a firm and solid product is n’cpiired. only 
a short liming is needed. The addit ion of eanstie 
alkalies or sulphidt's of lime, so<la, or arsenic 
to the milk of lime is often used to hastc’ii the 
process of unhairing and to produce leathers 
having special (.'haraetcristies. Whiehever rnetriod 
of l<K»sciiing the hair be adopted, its removal 
effected by scraping w'ith a blunt twodiandled 
knife. Sheepskins may be ijnhaired by painting 
the flesh side with u mixtures r)f sluke<i lime 
and sodium sulphide in the funii of a paste. 
After a few hours, the wool is loosimed suflieicntly 
to be pulled out by hand in an uriduniagt^d 
state; the skin niuy then be fiirtlier prejiaretl for 
. tanning. 

Deliming. — Ilcfore the unbaired hides can la; 
»etually converted into leather it is essential 
that the lime contained in them be completely 
. noved, as its presence w'ould interfere with the 
tanning proces.se8. For sole Ic^aiher, vhe Iiides, 
after a thorough washing in soft water or dilute 
acids t<i dissolve out the lime, arc ready for the 
actual tanning process, but for the softer leathers 


more thorough treatment is necc8Har>% not only 
to rt'inove the lime but to soften the skin still 
further by removal of nuirc of the cementing sub- 
staiicc between lli«‘ fibres. This treatment is 
known as ‘ h:iliiig and (NiiiKists in steeping the 
skins in a fernii'nting inhision of pigeon- i»r ben- 
dting. 'Fhe natim* of the proeess is not 
thoronghly underslocMl, fait the soflening effi'et 
is due to the destriietive u<‘lion of ferments on 
the <‘emrntiiig siittstuiiee, wiiile at tlie stvine 
time the lime is pjirfly removed by the solvent 
action of the weak orgaiiu' aeids produi*e<l in 
the proeess. For the lightest le:ith«‘rs, such as 
glove-kid aiifl lamb, dog-ilimg is used, and the 
process is then known as * piiering *. In latth 
cjLses the skins lose the swollen eondition attained 
during liming and heef>me extremel}* n*laxed and 
s^>ft. These dung infiisioiis are somewhat un- 
certain in their net ion. and may readily lead to 
)M‘rmanent damage to the skins if tin* piiK^'ss is 
earrieil tixi far. To lake their plan*, a material 
called * (Todin ’ is now' often iisetl; it consists of 
a nutritive mediimi prepared from geliilinoijs 
matter, which, wtieii iaoeiiliite<l with a pure 
culture of ma/iVu.v, is capable of imitating 
the efTeet of the flung infiisaHis, lait with less 
danger to the skitiH. In the maniifaetiire of th< 
softer varif'ties of lent tier it is n(ss*HKury at this 
point to treat th<‘ skins w'itli i slightly aehl lii|iini 
in order to complete tli«‘ nxt oval of lime. 'I'la 
method employed is kn« >>11 as ‘drenching , 
and fsmsists in iinniersing the skins in a fernient- 
ing infusion of hran. At't'tie and lactic aekis an* 
forinefi, w'lii(*h dissolvt* ttie last t races i»f liiiic* 
aiifl also sliglitly swell Ita* skin. In place of tin* 
hmn drench, weak .’leids such as laetif*. formic, 
.It’d horie aeids may In* used with siif’cesK, 
/Viuriiug. 'J'anniii or tannic a<>itl is oiitaincfl 
fnnn various vegetable products, Nii(*h as oiik- 
Ifurk (wliieh is one of t lie fildest tanning materiiilN), 
Kiiinaeli, enteli, garnhier, myrotiaians, f'liestnut 
extract, valonia, A^e. On extracting tliesf* 
matcTials wilti w'liter, a Holutioii fd' ttie lamiiii 
is ot>lained whieli has tin* property of eomhiniiig 
witli the gf latinons fibre's of the tiidf* or skin 
to form an insoluble and stable prodiH*t, leather, 
wliieh remains soft aiul Ilexildf* <»ii drying. Owing 
to the hnfKTvioiis nature of the hide, the eoiii- 
jdete penetratifin of the tan-li(|uor takes a cfui- 
siderahle lime, varying with the IhiekneHs of the 
hide and the strength of the lifpjor. If tfMi 
strong a liquor w'cre used at Die eomiiienfrriu*nt, 
the oiitsiflc of the Inch* W'oiild hecfime hard and 
cfintnu'ted, pnKliieing wliat is known as ‘ drawn- 
grain the giihHefpient tanning of the interior 
would alHf> lie impeded. This is avoidcxl by the 
use at first of a very weak infusion, which has 
alreofly la*en iiseiJ for hifh,*s in a more iidvane4*fi 
stale; Die Iiides are thf'ii .suspended in pita eon- 
taiiiing sueeessively stronger liquors. In the 
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latter pari c»f the proccHS the hides arc frequently They* are then allowed to ‘ age * for from one to 
diiHted with Nome ground tanning material, and two inonthK in order to fix tlie tannage, soaked 
laid ill still Nironger licpjorH for periods of afioiit out in water to remove the superfluous aliiin and 
a week at a time. The tunning tif hides for sole- suit, and finally driad and again staked, 
leather oeeiipies from three to six months; for- (‘lirome-f aimed klitfiers are made liy drum- 
merly two years or more were refpiired when ining the* skins for several hours in a solution of 
oak-hark alone was used iis a souree of tannin, elirorne alum or of ehroniiiiiii siilphute, rendered 
The tann(‘d hides are washed in water, <lrie<i, slightly hasie with sotla; tliey arc then ullow'ed 
smoottied, and (‘ompressed by meehunieul means, to lie in f>iles for some days, and after w'nshing 
anil arc‘ then ready for use. are treutf'd w'ith a weruk solution of borax or 

'J'lie liner and ligliter varieties of leather, sueh some other mild alkali to remove all traces of 
as goat, <*alf, sheep, s«*al, iSre., for Ixmkhinding, acidity. The skins are finally treated with a 
upholstery, and many other purposes, are mostly * fat-liquor' (an emulsion of soap and oil) to 

improve* the quality of the 
leather, wlii<*li would other- 
wise '•he of a somewhat 
^ woolly ’ nature. 

Chrome tanning may 
also he carried out by 
whal is know'll as the twu- 
hath process, in which the 
skins are first steeped in 
a slightly acid solution of 
potassium or sodium bi- 
chromate, and then Irnns-^ 
ferivd into a solution 01 
sodium thioKiiIphate (pho- 
tographers’ ‘hypo’), also 
slightly aeiditied. Chronic 
Ic'ather has largely replaced 
vc‘getahle - tanned leather 
for many purpose's, nw'iiig 
to the short time necajpied 
'I aiiniiiK-piis in tanning and also li(*raiise 

of its strength and resis- 

tanned with siimaeli, the skins lieing treated in lan<*e to slc'am and high temperatures. ‘ Itox- 
dnmis, or in vats fitte'd with pnddle*s. in order to calf’ and * willow-ealf ' for hoot and shoe uppers 
ensure imiforiii tre*atm<'iit and to hasU'ii the pro- are made by this proc'c'ss. 

cM'Fs, the tune of tannage vur>ing from one or Chamoinin ^. — \Vasli-le‘at her or chamois-leather 
two days to a few we*eks. is prepare'd from the skins of she*e*p, de»er, &e., 

Tau'infi is the name applied to the proex'ss by by treating them with various oils; cod, seal, 
wliieh skins are i*oiiverted into h'ather with tlie and whale oils being usually employed. Buff 
aid of meiiillie salts, those of aluminium and leather is a similar product obtained from ox or 
ehromtiim In'iiig the most important eomnu'r- im)w liide*s. The prepared tiides or skins are 
eially. smeared with the oil in the slightly moist state, 

Ahull tawing Is uncmI e'hiofly for the produe'tion and pluc'ed in a mill w'hieh lH*uts and knc'nds 
of white le*atliers, sueh as glaee^-kid, ealf-kict, tlie'in. During this process the oil is absorbed 
‘ skivers ’ for capping eheanists’ laittlcs, and for by the skins, and the moisture eva|)oratcd off 
the* dre‘ssiiig of she'epskins in the wead. The by the heat produced by friction in the mill, 
skins prepared in tlie inatiner ulrc'udy men- When there is no longer any fleshy odour from 
tione'd are trc*ated in a nUating dniiii for several the skins, they are hung up in a warm rexmi; 
hours with a W'anii solution of aliiin aiiei salt, this preKluc*es a gentle oxidation, causing a per- 
with or without the addition of egg-yolk unit niancnt C'omhinution ht'tween the oil and the 
Hour, and are nllow'cul to lie in piles overnight, skin. The exf*ess of oil is then pressed out, and 
Next clay they art' hung tip to dry, at Hrst in the skins washed in a hot soda solution and dried, 
the air, and finally in a inodonitely hot room. Currifing is the term given to the finishing 
When dry, the skins, which are hard and horny, process, RppHe:*d to leather intended for boot 
are damjied back with water to a half-dry eon- upixrs, liamess, lielting, and other purposes, 
dition, and ‘ stakcnl ’ by drawing llieiii aerass a where Hexibility and resistance to water are 
bliiiit-ixlge'd knife fixeil in a vertical jxisition. required. It consists essentially in impregnating 
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the leather with faU, oils, and waxes, but Inchidos eotninm iul cHt of Kansas. Ihiitcnl States, on 


also many mechanical proi^t^sscs, such as 8i*ouring. 
shaving. Ac., wliich impmve the appoaninc'c of 
the leather. For the uppers of l»oots and shoes 
the leather is ‘ eoloimui ’ by rubbing on a mix- 
ture of oil and laiiip-blaek. followed by sizing 
and Biiumthing by pressure. For patent and 
enamelled leathers, succt*»sive Croats of a varnish 
composed of Prussian blue l)oile<l with linscvd 
nil are applied. ‘ .Monx'co ’ leather is made from 
goutskini^ taniuHl with sumach. It is glazinl 
by damping w'ith a solution of albumin and milk, 
and, after drying, is polished by friction under 
a smooth cylinder of agate*. -l)iiu.ior<HAPiiv: 
II. It. Procter, Principlen of lA^nthtr Mmtufnrfure; 
C'. T. Davis, Matiufa^nre 0 / l^oiher, 

l>cather, Artificial, the general name of 
certain fabrics |>os.scjising s<»me of the (pnilities, 
and often the apficaranct* of leath<‘r. One of 
the earliest methcHls of fabricatitm <*0118181 cii in 
applying oily pigments to cloth which was sub- 
s(*<|iiently rolled and coated with u sort of enamel 
paint. An article of this sort, known und<*r the 
name of leather-cloth, was tirsf prodn(*e<i in 
America about 1849. Another kind eonsislK of 
^linther parings an<l shavings rt*<liiced t<i a pulp, 
un<l then niouldeil into buckets, niacliinerv- 
bands, pjctiirc«framc*N. and other useful and <»rna- 
mcntal <ibjccts. A so-call<*d vegetable leather 
eonsists of caoutehoue (lissolv<*d in naphtha, 
spread upon a backing of linen. It is of (*on- 
si<h*rable strength ami ilurability, aiul is us<*d 
for table-c<»\<T8, (‘arriage-aprons, soldiers" bells, 
liainess, and lK»okbiiiding. Most artilicial if*atb(‘r 
is obtaiiK’d by varnishing ti xtiles with <*<iating8 
of sotia resinous substance, aixl then painting 
or cmiv'issing them. 

^ Le:ttberhead, a town of Kngland. in Surrey, 
on tru- »1ole, 11 miles k.n.k. <if (hiildfonl, with 
aschotji forclergymcirH s<ms, and s<»me bn-werics, 
Svaiic regard Lcatlierheud as the ‘Highbury’ of 
J ine Austen’s Emma. I’op. (1921), ,*58*21. 

Leather-head, an AuNtralian bird, the /Viifr- 
mon corniculatus, a specie's of honey -cater, 8<» 
' ailed from its hca<l being dcvoiil of fcaf>i<*rM and 
presenting a leathery apjM*aran<*e; called also 
Friar-bird or Alonk, and, with rcf<*reric<* to its 
note. Four o'clock^ Poor Soldirr, and Pinilicn. 

Leaven, dough in whi<*h fermentation has 
commenced, einployeti to ferment and rcnfh*r 
light the fresh dough with wiiich it is ininglc<l. 

. Its use dates from rcmotc.st antir|iiity. and it is 
especially mcntinn<*d in the Hible, where the 
Israelites are strictly forbidden to eat anything 
leaven during the fc^stivity of Mozzot, or Pass- 
over {Exod, xii and xiii; Ikut. xvi). In the 
New Testament Icaiven and corruption arc 
sometiincf regarded us synonynvjus terms. e.g. 
Matt. xvi,^12; Mark viii, M. 

Lenvenworth, river |>ort, railway centre, and 


the Missouri, in a rich agrit*ultural r<*gion. There 
are sawmills, flour-mills. bri<'k\%'(»rkK. breweri<*H, 
manufactories of carriages, wagons, fiirnitim*, 
and kIiock, also <s>al-inineK in the vicinity. 
Founded in iN.'it, it lH.‘<*amc a city in 1K.’5.'5. Pop. 
1(1.912. 

I.ieb'anon, a town of the United States, in 
Ix'banon csniiity, Pennsylvania. It is a seat «if 
iron and other InduKtru's. Settlcil in 1 7*1:1, it 
lM*c*amc a city in ISS.'i. Pop. (1920), 24,(14:1. 

I.eb'anon, Mountains of, two nearly parallel 
mountain raiig<*K in the north of 1.cbanoii. 
str<‘t4*hing fnan sontii-wcNt to north-east , ainl 
enelosiiig bctwc<*n them a vidlcy about. 70 miles 
long by lo miles wide, known an<*iciitly as ('ii'h*- 
Syrhi, now call<‘d 1hika‘a. 'riu* nuigc on the 
w<*Kt is <‘all<*d Lebanon, ami that. <»n the (*ast 
Anti-Iicbaiioii: the Arabs, however, cidl the 
former .lclM*l-Libnan. and the latter .lebeLcl- 
Shurky. Lt'bamai, which runs almost paralh*! 
t<» the M(*ditc‘rraneait (‘(mlnI. is the loftier range 
of the (wo, iiiid pn*scn(s :dmoHt a continiioiiH 
ridge, 'rhongh und(*r (ht* Km»w limit, kuow' ami 
ie<‘ r<*tiiaiti tliroiigluait the* yi*ar in the higher 
ravin<*s. In the south part <»f (he chain the 
Upper .Torrlan has ilK Noiin*e. Tin* hubitable 
distri<*ts are of'ciipirsl tow'iinis tin* north by the 
Maronite ChristianM, ami lo^vards tiu* scMith h> 
the Driisis. The forc‘NlK cellar for which 
labarion wiis faim*d lia‘*e a large extent dis- 
appear<‘d. 

Ix^banon, The, a maritime stale of. Syria, 
foiimled 1st Sept., 1te20, and under French 
protection, it cxlcnds in a narrow strip from 
the Palestine froidicr northwards to l)ahr-cl- 
( ixidili, .and (‘;ts( to west from the Mediterranean 
til he lieightH of Anti-Lebanon. Itcyroiit iH the 
capital; fdher towns being Tripoli (pop. :|9,(M)0) 
ami /aliieh (pop. l4,(M»n). 'i'be state is traver8<*d 
north to south by the Syrian 'I'riiiik line (Ib'jaz 
lluilway) with braiiehc.H to 'I'ripoli and Heyrout. 
Toba<*(‘o, iron, and lignite are profhi<*t‘d. Sunnite 
Mabonimf*daiii8in with some Shiah prevails. 
Till* monetary unil in the Syrian pound of KNI 
piasin*s (1 piastre 29 I'eiilimcH). 

]x*brijsi (Ie-brc7<a; Lat. Xthrisna J'rtirria), u 
town of Spain, Andalusia, province of Seville*, 
and ‘28 rniles south by west of Lin* city of that 
name, near the left bank of the CiiiuluUiiiivir, 
Pop. 11, ."gm. 

Lebrun (Ic-bn'm), Charh's, French painter of 
historical and mythological Hijbj<*ct-N, l>orii at 
PariH in 1(119, <liefl in 1918). He Ktiidicd with 
Vouet, and then in Home under PoiiNHiti, On 
his return he was employed by Landiert de 
Tborigny at his hotel on the lie St. Lmis. and 
by FotK|Uct at Vaiix; and wtis introduced by 
Mazariri to the king. In 1948 he t<M»k purl in 
the foundation of the new Hoyul AeiiiJemy of 
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PuintinK and Sriilpture, of whidi he lioeamc 
preHidf'iit. From KWH he wha principally ein* 
ployed ill the deeoralioii of the re*6idem>(*K of 
XIV, notably I lie Louvre, Versailles, 
Seeaiix, and Marly. LiidiT CollaTt, he not only 
earned out several series of nioniinierital paint- 
ings, hut Hii|)ervised and eoiitrolled a lar^e staff 
of artists engaged on siiniltir work. In parti- 
eular, he was director of the Coliclins Ta|M*Htry 
Maiiijfaetory. After the death of Collwrl, in 
IOn:(, Lebrun w'as superseded by his rival. Miff- 
nurd. Lebriiirs work udrnirably retleets the uffe. 
Diffiiified and heroic in <‘<in<'eption, it ts often 
merely |NJiiipoiiN. 

Rrun, Marie Louise KlizalHdh Viflve)^ 
French painter, born in Paris I7i*5, died there in 
IK42. She studied uraier Hriard, was intiueneed 
by (b'<'U7j* and .loseph V'eriiet, and soon fa'eaine 
a popular painter at the court of Marie Antoi- 
nette. In 17H:t she was eh‘et(Ml a ineniber of the 
Aeadeiny. During the Uevoliition she worked 
ill Italy, V'lenna, iin<l St. Petersburf; (Petrotfnul), 
returning to France in IHOI. She stayed in 
Kiiffland from IK02 to IHO.'i, and was in Switzer- 
land from IHOK to IHUtl, but Ihiully scttleii in 
France. IKt work includes many portniits of 
(HiiiMiderable snperllcial I'harm, and allcfforical 
subjects scntiinenlally treated. She and her 
daiiffliUT are the subject of a famous picture by 
Diivkl, now in the liOiivrc. 

Lcccc (letVha), a town in Southern Italy, 
the anci(‘nt La/mc f Vr/7//,v, <«a|ii(id of the provim*e 
of its own name, ,'^0 mih*M r.,.s.r.. of Taranto. 
Pop, :t7,71KI. 

I/Ccco, a tow'ii of .Vorthern Italy, on an arm 
of Lake Ponio called Lake Lecco (Lrijifo di 
Itfcco), It is a steanilioat station an<1 a semi- 
iiidiist rial tow'u lyiiiff at the foot of Monte 
Keseffoiie. Then* is u ehiireh and riiiiu'd castle, 
and a stone bridjfe of ten arches, en*eted by 
Ar.Kone Visconti in i:i:i5, and provided with 
fortiheil towers at either end. Pop. 1*2,(XM>. 

Lecky, William iMlward Hartpole, historical 
writer, lairn near Diihliii IHtlH. died in 1tlt>:i. 
He was 4*<lueat<*d at Dublin l^niversity, for wditch 
he was memlK^r of Parliament from IHIMl to 
ItMIU. He wiuj made a Privy Councillor in 
181)7. Ill* wnde; t^'aders of Public Opinion in 
Irchmdx ffistnrff of the Rise and Infltmire of the 
Spirit of Rationah'afn in Kuropc; History of 
European Mor(ds from Augustus to Charlemagnei 
History of England in the Righiecnih Centurtf 
(H vols.), ufterw'ards piiblishetl in two portions 
denlitiff with ICnffland and Ireland respcH^tivcly. 

Lcctem, the midinff-desk or stand on w’hich 
the liirRcr liooks used in tlie ser^’iee of chiirehes 
are placed. Tliey have been made of various 
materials and often in highly artistic fonns. 
Many are in the form of an eogle, the outs|)rrad 
wings sup|iorting the volume. In the lecterns 


of the Pisan Tuscan schools of the twelfth, thir- 
letmlh, and fourteenth centuries the eagle rests 
ti)ion a group of the three other living creatures, 



Littern. 1450. Rams.'iv Church, llunui. 


symbols of the Kvangelists. the Angel, the Lion, 
and the Hull. 

I..ecytlildacesD, a nut. ord. of polypetaloua 
di<*otyle4lons, consisting of large tropical trees, 
and including the brazil-nut (llertliolletin), , 
sapiieaia-nut (l.e<\vthis), and eunnon-ball tree 
(Coiiroiipita). 

Leda, in Greek mythology, the wife of the 
Spartan king Tymlareus. Hy Zeus, who look 
the form of a swim, she was the mother of Castor 
and Pollux. In another story she was the 
mother by Zeus of Pollux and Helen, and by 
Tyndiircus of Cn.stor and Clytemne.stra. 

Ledbury, a town of F'nglaiid, in Herefordshire, 
at the southern extreinitv of the Malvern Hills, 
14* miles fVoni Hereford. It lias a handsome 
nneient church in the Nonimn stylo, with a 
detached towTr and spire. It was at Ledburv* 
that Mrs. Browning passed her girlluKMl. Pop. . 
(10*21), 8152. 

Lee» Nathaniel, an English dramatic poet, 
bom about 1058, died in 1601 or 1002. Educated 
at Cambridge, he afterwards went to London, 
and in 1075 produced his tragedy of A'rro, from 
that time to 1001 producing a tragedy yearly, 
Hu* lx«t known being The Rival Qtiffns (1677). 
After his hiUurc as an at*tor he became insane 
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(1084), anrl wa« conflnctl In Brtllam, then 
Df^thlrheiii llrwpital, until lOHM, M'hcn ho waa 
disohurKcd and wrote two more imjetedies, The 
Prinecss of Cinrs and The Masnaere of /Vrrw, 
wliich u|>[M*urcd in 1080 and 1000. 

Lee, Hol>ert Fi<lwanl, Ainerienn gcnenil, 
cnniniandcr - in - cliief of the C'cmfetleralc anny, 
and one of tlie moat akilhil tnetieiHiw who took 
part in tlic ureal Civil War of 1801-3, wob bom 
in Virginia 19th Jan., 1807, <lied 12Ui Oet-., 1870. 
In 1820 he left the iiiilitaiy* neadeiny of West 
point with the rank of Hceoiul lieutenant of 
eiif^ineem. After making a tour in Euro|)c he 
obtainc*<t a e4i|duiney in and in 1847 was 

ap|K>iiite«] engiiifHT-in-ehief of the anny for the 
Mexieun earnpaign, in^'vhieh his lirilliant serviem 
at (Vrro-(«ordo, i'ontreras, Cheniljiim'O, and 
('hnpiiltepe<' (where he w'us wounded) S|H*edily 
gained for him the rank of e<donel. From 1832 
to 1853 he w'liM Hti|>cnntfMident of military HtiidlcH 
nt West Point. In 1801 ho wits in ooiiiniand of 
the First rniled States Cavalry Itogiinont, and, 
although offercMl ti high e<iniiuan<l hy the Fodcrals, 
lie resigtUHl his <MiiiiiiiisKion on the sooossioii of 
Virginia from the t'liion. He joiiKnl the l€*vic*M 
. '‘^hih native state, laMiig Hiilise^iuent ly tadwted 
hy President Davis as eominanderdn-ehief of the 
North Virginian Confetlerate Army (81st May, 
18r>2). Til a seven days' hat tie in .June, 1802, he 
de feated the Fecteral army iimler McClellan, and, 
aided liy Stonewall .Jaeks<tn, defeated Po|m‘ at 
('e<inr Kun, and at Hull Kuii (80th Aiig.), foreing 
him ha<‘k iiisiri Wiisliingtoii, and changing the 
C<*nfeder;»fe fi^rt lines from defeat into nieritiil 
I,ee luiw erossed lhi‘ Potomue into 
M il \ (and to threaten Washiiigttui itself, hut a 
M i'ie-s »»f I heek': obliged him to withdraw iMdiiiid 
^Ihe Itaopahniinfx-k. Dii the 18ih Dee. he route*! 
tlie l'‘ed»TJiIisfs under Hiimside at Frederieks- 
iiiirg, and on the 2nd and 8rd May, 1808, gained 
the sp!i‘f:di«l vietory of ('haiieellorsville over 
Hooker. .Xfter this I^*e resolved to push on to 
Washiiig((»n, hut w is lH*.ateii hy Meade at Getlys- 
hurg, 1st and 8rd July, 1808, and foreed to 
retreat into Virginia. In the autumn of that year 
he mlleeleil all his forecs, defeated] Meaile on 
7th Nov., and in May, 1804, a<lvanef'<l u|>on 
Freiteriekshurg, while (*rant at the heoil of 
a large anny enlerc*<i Virginia. A W‘ri<*s of 
sun^uinary engagements traik plac*c at Spoitsyl- 
vania (.Mh to 10th May), in wrhich Lee w'us 
worstefl, hut on 8rd .June he defeated Grant at 
f'biekaliorniny. The Federuls, however, with 
their great sti|icriority of men and mrtUhriel, 
gradually hemmed in the Confederate foreiw, 
and on Oth April, 1865, Lee and his anny «ur« 
HMidend to Grant at Btirki-sville. General I^ee 
then retireii into private life, was elected presti- 
dent of Washington College, lA*xington, Virginia, 
in 1805, wEere he iiieiJ.—ninwoonAFiiY: G. M. 

Voi.. vn. 


Ailam, Life of General If. K. Lee; T. N. Page, 
Uobett Man and Stilthtr. 

Lee, Sir Sidiu\v, Shiik(w|H'iirean sidiolar and 
editor of the gwat Jhetumary of SathMal Pio* 
graphy, was Isirii in l.ondon .3th Det'., 1859, and 
edueated at tlie i'ity of l^mdon SehiHil utid 
Ralliol College, Oxfnnl. From 1888 to 1899 
he was assistunt <*ditor of the Dictionary of 
Sationol liiography (l.eslle Stephen living 
editor), Joint-iHlitor Ihiin 1890 to 1891 (the first 
twenty-six volumes being now' issued), and 
afterwards sole cnlitor, so that under him up- 
]M'aml the remaining volumes, up to vol. Ixiii, 
with the six of supplement and one of epitome. 
In 1901 he was iip|H>inted Clarke leetiinT in 
Kiiglish literature at M'rinity I'ollege, Cain- 
brldgfs and in 1908 he leeturisi at several insti- 
tutions in the Ihiited Statiw. In tlie latter year 
he WHS aptMiiiited Cliairmuii of the K.xeentive 
of Shakes|ieare*s Hirtliplnee Trust. Among his 
publications are: Stfatfortl-mi’Avon from the 
EarlieHt Timea to the Death of Shakeepettrr (IHH5); 
A Life of William Shakespeare (1898, with 
8uliHc‘f|uent editions); A Life of ^timi I'ieloria 
(1902); Shfikrspeare First Folio Faatimile, xvith 
introduction and (*ensus of Extant Copies (1902); 
Elizabethan Sonnets (1904); Great Englishmen of 
the J6th Century (1904); The French Hrnaissance 
ifi England (IpIO); and The !*rinriples of llith 
graphy {IV} \), He died 8rd Murc'h, 1929. 

I^^ech, .John, an ICnglish :'''ist and hiiniorisl, 
Ijorn in Lomiori in 1817, <lied 1894. He was 
edueated at ('liarterhouse, after which he stiidiisl 
at St. Hart.tiolom('w*s Hospitiil for a time, but 
f(»nwMik medieiiie, and ecMnmeiu*«Hl drawing on 
W4 mhI for puhlieaiions. His Orst im|H>rtani work 
wa> illustnitifais to the IngoUlshy legends. In 
18'. he joiiif'tl the stafT of Punchy Ins first draw- 
ing apia'nriiig in Aiigiisl of that ye'ur. For that 
l>f'ritMlieid he worked with pre-eminent siieeess, 
supplying weekly political satires and pictures 
of all phases of l^higlish life, sliowirig ia» less 
iirtihtic [Kiwer than versatile humour, luul 
marked hy csimplete ahseiiis' of the muliee and 
fMiarseiicss often sheiwri in the w'ork eif his pre- 
dec'fWMirs. His elewigns for Punch Jiave iiiMirly 
all lM*cTn repiihlisheHl ns Pictures of Life and 
Characlrr, and as Pencil Hugs from Punch. Ho 
also exce'utcd the illustratioiis for Mr. Spfmge's 
Spwling 7V/r#r, The Comic liisloty of England, 
and either Isiokji.— Cf. W'. P. Frith, John I^ech 
artd his Work. 

Leech, a nume for those Anneliela or lag- 
meiiteel Worms that form the ty(M? of the onl. 
Hinidine>a (synemyms, Suctoria, IHscophora) of 
that class. The distinctive feature of the kx^ehes 
consists in the prcsamcT of an anterior siic'ker 
Miirroutiiiiiig the riiouth, and, in most easfw, e>f 
a ixsiterior sucker as wedl. Tlie rings or se^gments 
of the Ixaiy arc divided into rmmeroiis iirimiU. 

f79 
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Lccc'Ik'n usually breathe by the general surfuee elothing trade several thousand hands are 


of the body, but external gills arc sonictimc^ 
|ireserii. The sexes an* united, and the eggs are 
iiHiially fle|>o.sited in little raws or eoeoons. 
They ehielly inhabit freshwater ponds, though 
some live among moist vegetation, and soiiie are 
marine. 'J'he familiar horse-Iccehes {Htvmopitis 
gulo) of freshwater ponds and ditches are 
included in this group. The land'lecches of 
Cleylon are terrestrial in habits, living amongst 
dump foliage and in like situations. They fasten 
(»ii man an<l beast, and are u serious p<?st to 
travelliTS. Tlie species generally employwl for 
iiiedieul purposes lielorig to tlio genus llirudo, and 
are usually cither //. ojftrindlis (the Hungarian 
or green leech), used in the south of Kurope, or 
//. mcdicindliH (the brown-Hpe<'kled or Knglish 
lee<‘li), used in the north of Kurope. The latter 
variety, however, is now rare in hiiigland, owing 
to the drainage of Ixigs and ponds. Tlic mouth, 
situaied in the middle of the anterior sucker, 
is provided with three small saw-c^lged jaws, 
capable of iidlieting a peeidiar Y-shape^d wound, 
whieh is dillleult to close, ami pernuls a large 
and eoiitinuoiis How of bloo<l. (*oagulation is 
prevented by a speehd secretion that exudes 
from the mouth. From 4 drachms to 1 oz. may 
be stated to be the average cjuuiitity of blm>d 
that can be drawn by a leech. After detaching 
themselves, leeches are made to disgorge the 
blood they have drawn by ladiig placed in a 
weak solution <if salt, or by Imving a little salt 
sprinkled over them. Lcc<‘hcs apficar to hilicr- 
nate, burying thcmmdves in the mud at the 
bottom of the pools, and coming forth in the 
spring. 

Leeds, a edty and county iMirough and manu- 
facturing town of hhiglaiid, in the West Hiding 
of Yorksliirc, tm the lUver Aire, whicli iK'coiiies 
navigable at Leeds, and is ei'osse<l by eight 
bridges. The Leetis and Livcrpi>ol (*anal, opened 
ill 1810, eonimuiiieates with the Aire, whieh 
again gives water eomiiiunieatioii with Hull. 
Tlie caiiid Is about LtO miles long, Including 
branches, and niiis tlinnigh several iiii|H)rtatit 
towns of Vork.shire :ind Lancashire. Among the 
public buildings arc the town hall, a massive 
stone building of tlie Forintliiaii onler; the 
infirmary, u biiihling in the (^otliic st^c; the 
Royal Kxehangc; tin* university buildings; and 
the Institute of Seieni'c, Art, and Literature, 
The chief cdiieutionrd institution is the univer- 
sity (chartered in 1004, pn‘viously tlie Yorkshire 
t oliegc), with faeultics of :\rts, law, sedenee, and 
technology, and a school of nuHiieine. The 
diarities and charitable institiiiiniis are iminejxius. 

possesses a large public park (Uoundhay 
l*ark), besides Kirkstull Abbey and its gi\>uuds. 
IjCCiIs lias long Ihhmi the chief scut of the wiHillcn 
manufacture of Yorkshire. In tlie wholcsiUe 


employed, as nisci in steelworks, inai-foiindries, 
rolling-iTiills, and tool and machine factories. 
The 1)00 1 and shoe faetorit^s, the leather trade, 
and the cloth -cap trade also employ large 
nutnliers of men and women, and there are 
extensive colour-printing works, tobacco manu- 
foctorU^, ciieiiiical- and glass-works, works for 
making drainage pifics, Hre-brleks, terni-cottu, 
and pottery. Many collieries are worked in the 
district. The history of Leeds extends over more 
than 12(N) years, the tow'n being mentioned under 
the name of Laid or Latdis, tiy the Venerablet^ 
Ik^dc, 08 the capital of a small llritisli kingdom 
about 010. Its present charter is of date 1001. 
It liceaiiie a parliamentary borough In 1882, 
with two meiiiberH; in 1807 it got a tliird, in 
1885 two more, and since 1018 it has hud six. 
It is now a city, and its mayor is a * lord mayor \ 
Pop. (1021). 458,820. 

Leek (AUium Porrum)^ a mild kind of onion 
imieh cultivated for culinary purposes. The 
stem is rather tall, and the flowers are dis|)OBed 
ill large eoinpnet halls, supported on purple 
fH'iiuiicles. Sc'c Allium. 

Leek, a market town of Stafforilshiro, Ku^ 
land, picturesquely situated in the valley of the 
Fhiirnel, 28 miles from Manchester. There arc 
remains of an aneirnt abbey and the neighlKiur- 
hood has furnished interesting relies of lionian 
iind pre-lloman times. Pop. (1021), 17,218. 

Leer (lar), a Prussian tow'ii in Kast Friesland, 
situated on the River lanla, about a mile 
from where il ent<*rs the Kins. It has a good 
harbour, uiid is also u railway junction. Pop. 
14,<KK>. 

Lect, or Court Lcet, an old Knglish court 
held periodically in a hundred, lordship, or 
iiiuiioT, prt^sided over by the stew-^ard of the lect, 
and attended by the i-esideiits of the district. 
In tlieor>' it was a royal court, and is thus to 
be distiiiguishcd from tlie * court baron *. It 
bi^gaii to lose its ini|Mirtancc in the fourteenth 
century. 

Leeuwarden (la'ii-var-den), a tomi of Hol- 
land, capital of the pnivince of Friesland, in- 
tersected by iiimierous canals. The principal 
buildings arc the palace of the former Stadt- 
holdcrs of Friesland, several ehurehes, town house, 
and provincial court-house. The industrial estab- 
lishments arc varied. Pop. (1910), 42,024. 

Leeuwenhoek, .\nthony van, bom at Delft, 
Holland, in 1032, and died there in 1728. A 
pioneer observer in biology, he is said to have 
done most of his work witli Bim]>lc magnifying 
lenses, which he made himself. The blood 
capillaries, tlie red blood corpuscles, spermatozoa 
in animals, o^-galls, weevils, aphides on fniit- 
trccs. Hens, ants, eels, and mussels were some 
of the subjects in which lie made ongiital dis* 
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coveries or of which he was the flnit. to jjivc 
accurate dcscriptioiiss. 

Leeward Islands, u double chain in the 
Wc«t Indit'fi, with the Windwani 

Islands (q.v.), the l^cssor Antilles (q.v.). The 
outer chain comprises Sombrero, Virgin Islands, 
Anguilla, Barbuda and Antigua, St. Bariholo- 
inew, D^‘sirude and Marie Galante (French), and 
St. Martin. The inner chain cH>niprises J)otni* 
niea, St. Ivitts. Nc'vis, Montserrat; the French 
islands,«(hindeloupc and Martinique; and the 
Du tell, Salni and St. Kustatius. Total area, 715 
s(]. miles; |)op. about 130,000. Sec Weat Indiea 
and under various islands. 

any limb of an animal that is used in 
Bupfioriing the l>ody, and in walking and run- 
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P Femur: o. tfeud; A, Neck; r. Shaft; d. External con- 
dyl**; e. Internal condvie. r. Tibia: /, Spinoiia pniceaa; 

* )uter tuberoiiry; A, inivT ruberosity; A.Tubtrrrlc; /, In- 
ti-mal surface of shaft, rr. Fthula: «, Unper extremity: 

Shaft; fi, iMwar cxtreinitv (eKterru! malleolus); r. Interna! 
rnalle^ilu- of Tibia, e, Patella. 

ntng; in a narrower st*nsc that part of the human 
limb from the knee to the fcxit. The human leg 
has two bones, the inner called the tibia or shin- 
bone, the outer calJcd the fibula or clasp-bonc. 
The tibia is much the laiger of the two, and 
above supports the thigh-bone at the knee- 
joint, the fibula being attached to the outer side 
of its head. In front of the knee-joint, situated 
within a tendon, is the knec-cap or paieUa, (See 


hTwrr.) The lower cml of the tibia and of the 
fibula take pari in the fornmtioii of the iinkle- 
joinl. the weight being i*ondu<*ted to the ffHit by 
the tibia. (See Fmif.) In tlie front are muscles 
w'liieh ext.(‘nd the foot, and on the buek of the 
leg are two large inusclcs forming tlic bulk of 
the calf of the leg, which unite in a thick tendon, 
the fmdo Achillis, These muscles arc usetl in 
W'lilkiiig, jumping, Ac. 

Leg'acy, a gift of iwrsonal ppoi>orty by will. 
It is a general rule that if a IcgatiT dit* in the 
lifetime of the tcslator, the legm*y liipst's and 
fulls into the rcNidiic of the cstatt*, unless when 
the legatee^ has been a child of the testator, 
and has left childrtMi. If it is of a partieiilur 
thing, as a gold w'atc'h or so inuny sharers in a 
particular CHimpany, it is aprciflri if of !i sum of 
money to be paid out of the general estate, it is 
general; and if of a suiii of money to be paid out 
of a particular fund, it is denumstrative. l^cgaey 
duty (q.v.) is payable on most legacies. If the 
testator after making the hc'ipiest of a speeUle 
legacy parts with the subjeet of it. the l(‘gacy is 
revoked or ‘ adeernt>d All legaeics an; iKist- 
|K>iml to the elaiins of (Tedit(»rs. 

Legacy Duty is payable on giftJi of personal 
or movable c>Kta1e iiuule by a testator domiciled 
in the United Kingdom, and on the distributive 
shares of su(*h estate devolving under the in- 
testacy of a person sti doinieil* »!. 'Phe rat cm vary 
according to the relaiionsbi) » the 1 testator or 
iriU^tate, and an‘: 1 |K*r cent in th" ease of 
liusbatitl or wib* and lineal iiHecndiuits and dc- 
sirndants; .I per eent in the ease of brothers and 
slstf^rs and their deseendaiits and their wives 
or husbands; anil 10 per eiait in the case of all 
otl*.< r relatives anfi htrangers. The I per eent 
diil.> is not payable (1) where the priiieipal 
value of the pnqKTly pfissing on the (h'alh in 
respect of which esiule duty has been paid doi'S 
not excH'cd £l.'#,fM>t1, and (2) when* the arnoiiiit 
or value of the legac’y together with any other 
legacies derived by the Niiine p(‘rsoii from the 
t<*stator or inU‘Htalc does not exeee(i (a) £1(MK1, or 
(5) if the person takbig the Icgaey is the wi<low 
or child under twenty-one of the ii'stator or 
intestate, £20(M), wdiatcvcr the. principal value 
of the prrificrty may be. h^xcniptions from all 
legacy duties an* inter alia objects of national 
inU*rcst, spccirie legacies under £20 in value, 
fM'rscmul or movable estate not exc4*e.ding £I(gl, 
and estates not exceeding £I0(M> net value 
(exclusive of pro|>crty settled otherwisti than by 
ilic will of the deceased) iipcm which instate 
duty lias liocn paid. Kuniiture and other things 
not 3 ielding income, given in life-rent, do not 
hear the duty until they pass in absolute owner- 
ship. The duly must be accounted for at the 
time of paying, delivering, retaining in trust 
(c.g. for an infant), or otherwise discharging the 
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IcgHcy. It IB lK)rm* by the legatee unlesB the 
will <ith<‘rwi«c «lireetH. See lleath Duties; Suc^ 
cession Duty. 

Lei^al Tender, that Cdiniige which n debt<ir 
eiiii ooiiipel li creditor to accept in puyinciit of 
htH <lebt. Hy the Coinage Act, 1870, it niuy Im; 
(a) gold to any amount, (b) silver to the extent 
of £2, (r) bronze to the extent of and also 
(d) for debts exc'ci^diiig £5 Bank of Knglurid 
notes (except for payments by the bunk and in 
Snitlund and Ireland). SiniM! 1014 the £1 and 
10 a. TreiiHury Notes, iHsiicd at first os an einer' 
gcncy war iiicusurc, are tender Ut any amount. 
Foreign coins are not valid tender in the United 
Kingdom, but United States gold coins arc valid 
ill Canada. 

I^e'i^ates, persons sent by the Pope os oin- 
bassadorH to foreign (^lurts. liCgatcH a latere^ 
the higlicst in rank, were sent on purtieiilnrly 
important missions, and were taken fn>m the 
ccjllcge of cardinals only, legates of lower ranks 
are the leyali tniss-i, arul lefiuti noli. The le/iati 
tnissi or iiuikmok ciirrcsfHiiid to anduisHailorH or 
iiiinlstcBH tmiintuiiKMl by secular states at fiircigii 
capitals. 

l^e'i^end (Lat. lejtcnda, to In* read, from Ze^ere, 
to rc'ad), originally the title of a book containing 
lessons read daily in the services of the early 
('hiirch, and afterwunis applied to colleetions 
of biographies of saints and martyrs or of 
traditional stories of them, liecausc they were* 
read ill the refectories of cloisters and at matins. 
The Uoinan bn*viaries contain histories of the 
lives of saints and martyrs, which wore rend on 
the days of the saints whom they commemorated. 
Uegf’iids were presented in a tangible form in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and the liest- 
known thirteenth - century work is probably 
The UoUien IsCfiend (Aumi Legeiuta), written by 
.Tiicobiis de Voragiiie, Archbishop of Uenoa (died 
12U8). The hives of the Saints was kiiow'ii as 
/^grm/ci Sanctorum, but the most wmprehensive 
biographical works on the saints is that com- 
piled by the Bollandists in the 8<*venteenth 
and eigliteenth eenturies, the Acta Sanrtomm, 
— ltiiii.ionnA.i*iiY: H. A. Gucrlier, Myths and 
iA'fietuis of the Miditte Ages; L. J. A. Maury, 
Croyanees et l^genttes du tnoyeti dgyr; A. U. 
Hope Moncrieff, HomantY of I^egend and Chixmlry, 

Legendre (l4-zhiln-dr), Adrien Marie, mathe- 
matician, liorn at Paris in 1752, died 10th *1an., 
188:1. lCilu<*ated in the Collbge Mozarin, he early 
became professor of inuthcmatics in the Echoic 
Militaire, Paris, and in 1783 a member of the 
Academy. In 1787 he was employed along with 
('assiiii and Mec'hain to measure a degree of 
latitude between Dunkirk and Boulogne, while 
English nifithematieians did tlic same on the 
other side of the Channel. His liest-known work 
is his exeellent Hh^menht de G6omeirie (1704), a 


substitute for Euclid which ha.s liecn much used 
on the Ciiiilinerit. Ijcgendrc'^s coefficients^ now 
culleii Zonal llarmonieK, were intnMliieed by him, 
and applied to the theory of attraction. lie 
wrote a great work on Elliptic Functions, con- 
taining his own r(!scurc;hcs on Elliptic Integrals, 
as well as the later developments of Abel and 
.lacobi. He made discoveries of the first iiiipor- 
tunec in the theory of numlH^rs, and his treatise 
on the subject is a classic. 

Leghorn (It. Livortto), a seafiort of ]^j^ort,hem 
Italy, capital of the province of Leghorn or 
Livorno. Leghorn is for the most part modern, 
and frmn a tiny place of aliout 700 inhabitants 
(sixteenth century) it has be<*<uiic the most 
imporlaiit commercial towivof Italy after Genoa, 
and contains the only naval college (Accudemia 
Navale) of that country. It is intersected by 
canals, and a navigable canal connects it w'ith 
the Kiver Arno. Among objects of interest are 
the Dttomo or Cathedral; the church of the 
Madonna; a synagogue richly ornamented with 
marbles; the English chapel and ceiiietciy' 
(containing SmolletCs tomb); and the la/.u- 
rettos, particularly San Leopoldo, one c»f the 
most imignineent works of the kind in Kump«^ ' 
The iiiniutfnetures are varied. Shipbuilding is 
iiiifiortnnt, and trade is principally carried on 
with the p«>rts of the Levant and with the 
l^nitctl Kingdom, the ex^Mirts IxMiig oils, silks, 
wines, hides, marble, and mercury. Leghorn 
w’tis a mere llshing-village w’hcti it came into 
the |M>KScssion of the Florcntini*s in 1421, and 
it continued to be a place (»f no iin|M)rlanec 
till the sixteenth eeiitiiry, when, in 15.i1, the 
Medieis exten(k*d an invitation to all classes and 
creeds u|>on the Continent to seltle in Livorno. 
Tlie town w'as extended, fortitie<l. and pro- 
claimed tt city in lfMl;>. The Fort Veeehio still 
guards the eiitninee to the hnrlxuir. The harluiur 
was eoiiinieneed in 158(1 and c‘ompletrd in 1(121, 
when Livorno w'as declared a free port. The 
imKlern double harlH>ur was cc^inpletcd in 1855, 
ami is protected by a nuxlcrn mole. There is 
a seveiiteenth-cTntury cathedral with a fumade 
designcMi hy Inigo Jones. Pop. 108,585. 

Leghorn fowl. Sec Poultry. 

Legion (Lat. iegio, from legere, to gather or 
collect), in ancient Bonian armies a body of 
infantry consisting of different numbers of men 
at different periods, 3000 at first, 4200 under 
Serviiis Tullius, 0000 fh>in the time of Marius 
onwards, and frequently with a small eavaliy^ 
auxiliary. Each legion was divided into ten 
cohorts, each cohort into three maniples, and 
eimh maniple into two centuries. Every legion 
hod sixty centurions, and the Home number of 
opHones or lieutenants and standanl-bearers. 
The standani of the legion was a sijver eagle, 
introduced by Marius. 
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legion of Honour {Ligion d7/ofirirur), 11 
French order for the recognition of niilitury and 
civil merit, instituted by Napoleon while he was 
First Consul, 10th May, 1802, and inaugurated 
14th July, 1804. The deeonition lui worn by 
Napoleon consisted of a cross containing his 
portrait surrounded by a wreath of oak and 
laurel, surmounted by the. im|)erial crown, and 
bearing the legend Sapol^m Kmpereur dea 
Fran^ttis; on the reverse was the French eagle 
with a 4hundcrlK>lt in his talons, and tlie legend 
Ilonneitr et Patrie. The order has lieen remodelled 
upon several occasions, the lost l>eing subseciuerit 
to the downfall of the Second Kmpire, and the 
decoration now consists of a flve-anned, ten- 
pointed cross, beaniig a wreath of oak and 
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crowned by a laurel v ti, which is in turn 

coiinc<icd with the c. 'jp by a red riblion of 

watered silk, rpon tii erse side of the cross 

is borne a nicd llion i v*d with a figure cni- 

Idc'inatii; of the llcpublic, ...a! carrying the legend 
Ht^ptiblv/ue Fran^l IH 70 \ ii|>on the reverse 
side arc two t'.-gs (tricolour), and the Icgcml 
lUmncur ci Paine. The head of the nejnibiic is 
Grand Master of the onier, which is now divif{(*d 
into live clusscjs, Grand Cross, Grand OflictT, 
Cominunder, Offleer, and Chevalier, the numlM*rH 
of ap|>ointmcnU in all cases 1>eing limited. During 
the JCiiropcan War several French and llelgian 
towns were decorated with the I^egion of Honour; 
women are eligible for appointment, as arc also 
foreigners. 

Legislation is one of the tw^o main clcrncntJi 
in government. The k^islator is the one who 
* carries ' laws (Lat. Ugia laim^ the bringer of 
the law). The legislature frames the laws of a 
country; the administration applies them. The 
latter funertion is divided between the Judiciary 
and the executive, c*c>nccmed resficctivcly with 
the definition and the detailed application of 
legislatioo with reference to the ^ly life of 
society. In modem States tlic funcUoiis of 


legislation and administration arc scf^Nirated, 
the former l)eing allotted to elected reprcHciita- 
lives of the people, w'hile the latter is carried out 
by a |)ennanetitly up(H>intefi and paid staff of 
public siTvants. The element of popular repre- 
sentation distinguishes the modem democratic 
fc»nii of goveriiincfit from the inonarehic or 
oligarc^hie alisoliitism of post ages, lender the 
alMolutc rule of u monarch or an oligurc*hy the 
difference* iM'tweeii h*gislatioii and administration 
is not distinctive; the edicts of the ruler are in 
effect administrative rules, whether based on the 
ml vice of a eounc‘11 or issued Hi)outaiu*ouHly. 
The distinctive c|uality of legislation, as iindcr- 
bUxkI in incKlrrn times, has its genesis with its 
control by {xipular rcpreseiitalives. Under u 
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eolistitut iolial monarchy the framing of the laws 
is the work of the roprcscntiillvf^H of the pctiple, 
but the act w'hic'h cn*alc« m*w laws Is the 
* sanc'tioii * of the monarch. The same result is 
obtained negatively under a republic by the 
right of veto vested in its |>rcsidcnt. lii pnictice 
the nilc'ris advisers tisimlly initiate Icgislulifiii; 
the draft law is consiflcrerl and umeii<lefl by one 
or two cluiniliers of metre f>r 1 i*hh real rcprcNc;ntii- 
tives of the |>coplc, ancl it then jtassca to the 
nilcr for ncfrepluncc or rejection in its ilnul form. 

An iinpctrtant auxiliary of legislation is 
codification, or the drawing up of onlcrly systf^ms 
of law. Ttiis may either lie legislation pure and 
simple (i.e. the framing of fresh laws, but in an 
orderly and connected 'code'), as the Mosaic 
Jaw or the cofios of Solon and Dnuso, or the 
digesting of existing law, as the codicen of 
Theodosian and .fusiininn, and, to Cfune to our 
own day, the many Conwdidailng Acts of Par- 
liament, or of c<immon (unwritten) law, as the 
l*andcN:*t8 of Justinian. The Onle SapoUtm and 
the Pniwiian TMndrcrM wercr in large nu^asurc 
fresh legislation, though based on the existing 
French and Prussian law respectively. Ckidcs 
such as the Mosaic and Draconian were no doubt 
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buHccl on t;iistoni, tlieir merit t)cing the 

clcflnition and Mtcrec»typirig of it. This would l>e 
the iimin fiinctiori performed in the law-giving of 
the DnjidH in lirititin and the llrehons in Ireland. 

'I'he Uoiniin eiti(M;rorH reduced the then 
exiNling legislative bodies, the Senate (or council 
of elders) and Cornitiu (iiSHenibly of the people), 
u eotiHultutivc eupueity, and until the close 
of the Mid<ll(! Ages legislation remained a func- 
tion of the prince or ruler, uncontrolled by any 
(M)piiliir representative liody. The legislative 
|H»wer \«iis the last to be acquired by the British 
Ihirliament, being preceded by the control over 
taxation and the right to impeach the king's 
ininisterH for niiscondiiet. It was not until the 
nineteenth century that repreHciitutivc legis- 
latures were secured in the European states; 
they were every when’ inodelled clos<*ly on the 
Brit isli Parliunient. 

In some states, notably in Swit/erlaiid, 
histlionia, and in certain state (Governments of 
the United States, the systerii of the Initiative 
aritl the fteferendum is in force. I'lider this 
system legislation may be <lin*(‘tly initiated by 
tile people, and eoinpleled drafts of some or 
ull laws must be suiunitted to {Mipular vote 
(referendum) for sanetion or veto, and iniist lie 
Kiibniitted if a certain percentage of v<»lers so 
tlenmiid. Draft legislation may lie promoted by 
a petition with a preserilM'd niinimum of sigria- 
titrcs; this is Initiativi*. The petition, if not 
aeeeiled to, iiiusl be referred to a popular vote, 
and if popular a|>firoval is thus manifested, the 
proposeit law must be <*arned into c^ffeet by the 
legislative ehamber. 

The lirnita between legislation and adminis- 
tration vary a good deal in (lifTerent countries. 
In (Great Hritniri it is usual to draft Acts of 
J*arliameut in great iletail, regulations issued 
under them being (tiiiceriu'd mainly with the 
duties of the dcjiartinents entrusted with their 
administration. In some of the Eiiro|Huin States, 
notably h'runcc, (Germany, and Italy, laws are 
fretpiently pronuilgaied in imieh more general 
terms, heaving wider si'ope to the administration 
in niliiig ill details and even in supplementing 
the lt‘gislativc provisions; always subject, how- 
ever, to the right of the legislative liodies to 
ameiifl or re|>e4i! tlic adiiiiiiistnitivc onliiianecss. 
Tins inetluHl of legislation is u(icn to afiuse when' 
the administration is not elcsiciy watched uiul 
eonl rollcHl, but it saves the time of the legislative 
ehumlN'rs, and cnsim's a greater flexibility, wdiieh 
is imporUiiit in legislation dealing with ooiiipli- 
oatinl and eliangtng iHHial pmhiems. Aeeonlingly 
there was u strong move in this direiiion in 
British pruetii'i! during the Kuro}MMin War, slnee 
when, howexcr, u reaction ligainst ' (Govenimeiit 
by BureamTuey ' has set In. — Cf. \\\ T. Brown, 
Vhdcrl^ing Principles qf l^giskUiotk, 


Legislature, the auttiority in a state vested 
with the |Kiwer of making laws. Such a body 
may be (a) sovereign, or (6) non-sovereign or 
subordinate, (a) The outstanding example of 
a sovereign legislature is the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, which is both a legislative and 
a constituent assembly, i.c. the king in Parlia- 
ment may moke, alter, or repeal any law, whether 
afTcctlng public or private rights or the Con- 
stitution, with equal facility, and cannot be 
limited or overruled by any person or l)ody. In 
the words of Blackstonc: The power and 

jurisdiction of I*arliament is so transcendent 
and absolute that it cannot Ijo conflned either 
for causes or persons within any bounds. ... It 
hath sovereign and uneontirollable authority in 
the making, eonflrming, enlarging, restniining, 
abrogating, repealing, mviving, and ex|M>ijnding 
of laws, (‘oncerning mutters of all possible de- 
nofiiitintions, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, 
military, maritime, or crirninul, this being the 
pluci; wiiere . that absolute despotic power, 
w'hieli must in all Government s reside .some- 
where, Is entniMted liy the ('oiiKtilution of these 
kingdoms. All nii.s'‘hiefs aiul gric'vanees, ojiera- 
tioas, and remedies, that Iranseend the onlinanp*' 
course of the laws are within the reach of this 
extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new- 
tnodel the sueee.ssion to the crown. . . . It enii 
niter the established religion of the land. ... It 
can obange and erente afrtnh even the Con- 
stitution of the kingdom and of Parliaments 
tbeinselves. ... It can, in short, do everything 
that is not naturally impossible. . . . True it is 
that what the Parliament doth, no authority 
on earth cuii undo," {b) A non-sovereign or 
fiiilH)nlinate hgislatiire, on the fdher hmid, is 
restricted in its legislative powers in some w-ay, 
ns by the existeiuc of ii Constitution from 
which it derives its authority and which it cannot 
change, or which it can change only by [extra- 
ordinary ditlieulty; or by the existence of an 
lndep<*nderit authority which may oronounec its 
laws invalid or unconstitutional. iLxnmples are 
the legislatures of France, Belgium, and other 
coiintrii's, and of the British Dominions, which 
have a high degreit of sovereignty, ond those 
local bodies with more limited powers (iminieipal 
cor|K>ratioiis, niilway ooriipanies, &e.) which arc 
not ordinarily called logislatun's. Thus the 
Britisli Dominion l*arliainents moke and re|>eal 
law's, but they have no power to alter Uie liii- 
jicriul Statutes which gave them their con- 
stitutions, nor is any l>oininion Statute valid 
w'hieh conflicts with an Imperial Statute applying 
to that iSoniitiion. I^egally the 1mf>erial Parlia- 
ment can legislate for the Dominions, and the 
Crown can veto Dominion legislation. In the 
Ignited States of America Congress moy pass 
law's to wluch the courts will not give effect as 
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being in contravention of the Constitution. In Legitimists (I<Ht. Irgitimm, legal, fh>ni to, 
a federal Constitution the legislative binlies of law), a French party winch, after IBtlO, upheld 


the individual states are nei'essarily non-sovereign 
bodies bound by the terms of the treaty w'hieh 
forms the federal Constitution. Of the law- 
making bodies not ordinarily termed legislatures, 
a railway company may be taken as an example. 
It can make by-laws regulating its afTairs, 
conditions of travelling, but only within the 
limits of the Act cimstituting it and not repug- 
nant tci^'the geiUTal ]aa*s of the land. — Hinuo- 
nnAPUY: A. V. Dicry, Lmv of the CotMtUuiUm; 
Sir C. P. Ilhert., 7"he Mcehanics of Loio Making; 
Sir W. H. Anson, Lmo and Custom of the Con- 

8titutio7i. 

Legitim (Icj'-), hr Bairn’s Part, in S<Y>t8 
law, the shar<‘ of a father’s movable pro|>erty to 
which on his his ciiildren are entitled. 

This amounts t" <.nc-thini where the father has 
left u widuM. •i.'sd oiic-half where there is no 
widow. 1'hc legitim i'anriot be diminiKhcd or 
affeefed by iiny tc.^famcIlt4^^y or ..tlier mortie 
cauHd deed. (i m:iy be discharged by aiite- 
nuptiM) fontrac? rd the parents, or satislled by a 
testj mcidarx |>; «> . isioii given and accepted in lieu 
6rit. liy as) P dc passc<l in 1HH1 legitim is also 
loatle pay’d lie out of the me* ler’s movable estate. 

l.regltiniation, tlic .act wlicn*by a bastard is 
iiiiid<‘ Icgitim.iic. Legtiiiiiation may l>e accom- 
plished ill three nays: (I) lly siibseipicnt mar- 
riage of lfi( ftarctifs (/ir*" mbHCipims matrix 
pro\ id ‘<1 tlia* at llie date of the ehiid's 
con'rpi:»*i* Mu- pan il. i%cic legally free to 
ni”rry. i- fjie law » • .Seotiatid (and most 

othe er uuiie-), it not 1 ,. iMigiaiid. Its effect 
is to giw’ 0: ' Olid NO icfdiiua* J the status and 
rigb;’’ 13 '■'.Il'c i)oni .nd if thereafter 

then r 1 , rh' arriage, he will be 

tiie cj ‘f - ..i.'* ee*d u« such, Ilul 

if an before his parents 

'fieir •ihj t lurriage legitimates 
bui» o'dy »'0 far .is ret,., .w ms children’s rights of 
Kiir eessiofi. The of legitfruiition Is the 

domieiie < 1 ^ ttie father. Shoiild his doniietle ;it 
tlie time of the marriage differ from his domieiie 
nt the date of the birth, the former (in the 
accepted view) dctcrmineii the questk>n. I’hc 
place <if birth and the place of marriage are of 
no importanee. In England l>asiardy is indelible, 
but in Aug., 1921, a Bill altering the law and 
iutriKlucing legitimation per * subsequent nudri- 
tnonium pa5se<l its thirrj rcailing (The I'hildreii 
of Unmarried Parents Bill). (2) By I^etters of 
Legitimation from the king, which luivc ttic* 
cff<'ct of legitimating a child only so far os suc- 
cession to his ]ta rents is roi|ccmed, and only in 
default of law'fiil heirs, j,c. the Crown gives up 
its rights of siKSM'ssion in his favour. These are 
now seldom applied for. (3) By Act of Parlia- 
ment. See lUegilimatf/, 


the claims of the elder line f»f the Bourbons, to 
which (?harlc*s X ladonged, against the younger 
or Orlciuiist line. The claims of the families of 
Bourbon and Orlt^ans were eventually (1888) 
united in tiic ix'rson of the Comte dc Paris. The 
name of legitimists is now applied to the be- 
hevers in hercilitary iiionarehy as opitosed to 
parliamentary nilc. 

Le^ros (iC-grCl), .Alphonse, French artist, who 
workc^il mainly in Phiglniul, born near l)iJon 
in 18:17, died in Ixaulon IIMI. Among his more. 
im|H»rt.ant pictures arc The Jnglers, The PU~ 
grimage^ The Spanish Ctoisler^ The Henrdirtion 
of the Sea^ The Jtapiisint and The Tinker, this 
butt Indiig now in the Victoria and Allicrt Miisc'iim. 
IBs etclilfigs (well ft'prescnUMi in the British 
Museum) will prove in all probability his most 
enduring work, among the most noteworthy 
being liis Death and the HWimmt and Le Hepas 
des Pauvres, botb niarkc^l by bnnulth in con- 
ception .‘ificl treatment. Ills fMiriraitM arc also of 
ooiisidcrable intertill and value. As a teiudier 
he cxcrcisi'd grt^at iiifluciicct. Ilis work is marked 
by simple and diriH't technique, and siticc're, 
rather severe handling; qiialiiicw wiiich re-ap|K^ar 
in many of his pupils. 

Legumlno'Mm, one of the liirgr*st and ju*i>4t 
imporbuit natitml ordcifii of plants, inclichiig 
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alKjut seven thf)UHHrifl siM^fies, whic;h arc dis- 
|)cn>(*fl throughout the world. I’liey arc irc*es, 
shrul>s, or herbs, differing widely in habit, with 
stipulate, altcmuie (rarely op|M)sitc), pinnate, 
di^tatcly com|>oiind or simple leaves, and 
oxillary or terminal one- or muny-ilowcrcd 
pcdun(;les of often showy flowers, whicti arc 
sneceedc^d by a IcgiiminiJits fruit. Tlm^e sub- 
orders arc rcer^gtiiscfl: Papiliotiae(*tt% Ca'Kul- 
pinicir, and Mimosea;. It contains a great variety 
of useful and beaulifliil species, os ]>cns, beans, 
lentils, clover, lueern, sainfoin, vcUltes, Irafigo, 
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logwood, and many olhcr dyeing plants, acacias, 
senna, taniariiids, Ac. 

Leh, the chief town of Ladakh province, 
Kashmir, in a fine opem valley a)M>iit 11, (MM) 
feet above sea-level, and 2 rnflcni from the right 
hank of the Indus, 210 miles north of Simla. 
The Uajairs palace and Hcveral local tcmplcii 
are of very rich arehitecturc. Ixih is the great 
entrepAt for the trafhe lietween the Punjab, 
(Ihincse Turkestan, and Idiasa, the (Mipulation 
lieing alMiiit t'MKM). 

Leibnitz (llli'nits), Gottfried Wilhelm, llaron 
von, (■errnan scholar and philoMr)pher, tnirn in 
1040 at Leipzig, <iied in 1710. He studied law, 
mathemuti(*R, and philosophy at the university 
of his native town, where he published a philo- 
sophical dissertation, fJe Prineijno Jndividuit as 
early as 1 000. This w»is followed by fteveral legal 
treatises, for example, Ikt CtmditionibiiS (100i>), 
and by a remarkable philoHophier>-mathematieal 
treatise, I)c Arte CanUtinatoria (1000). After 
holding |)olitienl appointments under the Elector 
of Mainz he went to Paris in 1072, and there 
applied himself particularly to mathematic's, 
lie also went to England, where he was elected 
a niemlter of the Hoyal Society, and made the 
ac'cpiaintanee of Hoyle and Ncwtmi. About this 
time he made his discs) very of the differential 
c'aleuhis. The Duke of Hnmswic'k-Liineburg 
then gave him the olllec* of councillor and a 
pc'iision, and after a furthc'r stay in Paris he 
returned to ilanovc'r in 1<I70, and entered u{K)ii 
the siiperinteiidcnce of the library. For the rest 
of his life he sc'rved the Brunswick family, 
ehielly residing at Hanover, though visiting 
also Berlin, Vienna, 4^'c. Being commissioned 
to write? the history of the House of Bninswii'k- 
Liinehiirg, Ia?ibnitz went (1087) to Vienna, and 
thence to Italy. About this time he propos'd a 
Ncdiemc to reunite I’rotestants and tatholics. 
Having assistcxl the Elector of Brandenburg 
(afterwards Frederick I of Prussia) to establish 
the Uoyal Ac'ademy of Sciences at Berlin, he 
was made president for life (1700). 11c w*as also 
made a Privy Coiiiieillor by Tsar Peter tlic Great. 
In 1710 he published his celebrated Esnai de 
Thihdicde, on the gooclnc?ss of God, human 
lilH'rty, and the origin of evil, in which he main- 
tained the doetrines of pre-established harmony 
and optimism, and which was followed by his 
y*mvea\ix Kssais stir rEntmdcment humain. A 
sketch of his philosophy was given by him in 
his Monadohgie, 1714. Severe attacks of gout, 
and his iroiitroversy with Newton c?onccrning 
the di.Hcovery of the differential eidculus, ein- 
bitterc'd the elc^ of his iietivc life. Although 
lA'ibnitz w'ns eminent in various bronehttc of 
knowledge, he is famous chiefly for his philo- 
sophical and mathematical achievements. 
Greatly inlluenccd by the philosophy of Des- 


cartes, he differed from the latter both in method 
and in some principles. The principal meta- 
physical sfieculations of Leibnitz arc contained 
in his TModicie^ Nouveaux EsmUt Systhne nou^ 
veau de la Mature, I)e Ipsa Maiura, MonadolagU, 
and in |)ortion8 of his corrt*sfM)ndenc?e. He contro- 
verted Ixickc's rejection of innate ideas, holding 
that there arc necessary tnitlis wdiich cannot be 
learned from cxficricnce, but are innate in the 
soul, not, indeed, actually forming objects of 
knowledge, but capable of lieing called forth by 
eircumstanecs. For his theory of monads, see 
Monad. Authorities seem generally agreed that 
I^ibnitz discovered the differential calculus 
independently of any knowledge of Newton's 
method of fluxions. — BiaLiooiiAriiY: J. F. 
Nourrisson, La Philosophic de Leibnitz; F. 
KireJincr, G. IV. Leibnitz; B. A. W. Bu8fK;ll, 
Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of I^ibnitz. 

Leicester, ItolK'rt Dudley, Earl of, fifth son 
of John Dudley, Duke of NorthiimiM'rland, born 
(circa) 1532, died 1588. In 1540 he w'os married 
to Amy Hobsart., daughter of a Devonshire 
gentleman, and is said to have iH'cn accessory 
to her murder in 1500. He had l)een knighted 
by bklw'ard V], and Elizabeth created him E*'^ 
of Ix'M'cster and Privy Councillor, and l>estowed 
titlf'K and estates on him lavishly, but he exc'itcd 
the violent anger of the riueen by his marriage 
with the Countess of Essex in 1578, He is char- 
aetcrized os an ambitious and unscrupulous 
courtier. The earldom lapsed with his death. 

Leicester (lesTCr), a city, municipal, par- 
liamentary, and county Ixiroiigh of England, 
stands on the Soar near the ci'iitro i>f I^'iccster- 
ehirt\ The inoro important public buildings arc 
the church of All Saints; St. Margaret's, a large 
and l)cautirul structure of the fifteenth century 
on the site of the old Saxon cathedral, and 
adjoining the abbey of St. Mary at which Car- 
dinal Wolsey died in 1530; St. Martin's; St. 
Mar>''s, dating from twelfth century; St. 
Nicholas's, a very ancient Gothic church; the 
municipal buildings, with lofty clock-tower, and 
fine public square with fountain; the guild-hall, 
oiu*c the hall of a Corpus Christ i guild, and town 
halt till 1870; the public library; and Trinity 
Hospital (1330). The staple manufactures arc 
cotton and worsted hosiery, elastic webs, iron- 
ware, boots and shoes, shawls, lace, and thread. 
Leicester is a place of considerable antiquity, 
and was known to the Romans, who establish^ 
a camp there in a.d. 50, under the name of Bata 
Coritanorum. The Saxon name was Legereeastre. 
It sends .three iiiembera to Parliament. Pop. 
(c. bor.), (1921), 234,100. 

Leicestershire, a oouiity of England, in the 
Midlands; area, 582,770 acres. The surface 
is varied ^pd uneven, but possesses* no bold 
features. The county is nearly equally divided 
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geologically by the lias and sandstone fonna- 
tions; the fomicr on the east, the latter on the 
west side. The coal formation exists to the 
extent of about 15 square miles on tlie wec't, 
and the clay-slate in (liarnwood Forest (de- 
forested), an elevated urea where Bardon Hill 
rises some 000 fi'et. The principal rivers, all 
tributaries of the Trent, are the Soar, Wreak, 
Anker, Devon, and Mease. Dairy-farms are 
numerous, and Stilton cheese is extensively made. 
The I^ic%stershirc sheep are much valued for 
their wool. The eoimiy returns four inembc^rs 
to Parliament. Princi|>ul towns besides Leices- 
ter— Loughbon>ugh, Markct-llarborough, MeJ- 
ton-Mowi>ray, and Hinckley, the first three Ix^ing 
well-known centres of fox-hunting in England. 
Pop. (1021), 404,522. 

I.»elgh, a town of England, county of Lan- 
cashire, 12 miles west of Manchester. It has 
munufactures of cottons, silks, glass, ironware, 
agricultunil implements, A'c., and near it arc 
extensive eollicries. Pop. 45, .545. 

Leighton (la 'ton), Frederick, Ix>rd Leighton, 
pnint4T, president of the Koval Academy, iKirn 
at Seurboroiigh in 1820, died in 1H00. From 
Ibhnc, where he spent si»mc thn'C W'iutcrs, he 
sent t(» the Koyal A^vnU rny of 1855 his picture of 
Ctmahuc\s Madomui rarried in f^orcssion through 
the Streets of Florcjice^ which was printciitcd to 
the Scottish natioii by King tlcorg«‘ V in 1022. 
For four subKc<|Ucnt years he rcHi icMl at Paris, 
and then finally took up rcsidertcc in Ijondon. 
In 1804 he wiis clcM'tcd an ass<K’i,ile of the Royal 
Academy, and in 1800 an Ac:i<lciiiieiuii. In 1878 
be Kuccecdc'd Sir Francis Grant, us president of 
the Acndcriiy, was knighUMl, and was naincrl 
an ofliccr of the Legion of Honour. In 1880 he 
•was in.'idc a baronet, and on 1st Jan., 1H00, he 
w-as made a pc<T. Fmiu the long list of his w'orks 
H|HM‘ial mention may l>c made of his Hercules 
}yrcstlinfl ivith Death (1871), The Daphnepharia 
(1870), rhripie (1882), Cynum and Iphigenia 
(1884), aral Hall Players (1880); and the large 
frescoes at the South Kensington Museum, 
repisNsenting the Industrial Arts applied to War, 
and the Arts of Peace, In addition to liis pictiircrs 
he has acliieved a high place as a sculptor by 
his Athlete strangling a Python (1870) and bis 
Sluggard (1880). He also executed some bLack- 
and - white illustrations, notably to 
Eliot's Itomola, The sficcial merit of his work 
lies in the correct though c»ld draughtsnuinship 
and in its balanced, harmonious design. His 
colour, though not witliout charm, is never really 
satisfactory except in mural decorations. His 
great facility often caused his work to lje sii|K;r- 
llcial and empty. 

Leighton, Robert, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
bom in lOtl, died in I^ndon 1084. On the 
attempt at the accession of Charles II to estab- 


lish Episecquicy in Stx^tland, l^eighton accepted 
reluetuntly the bishopric of Dunblane, in the 
ho|>e of iiicMlcrating the violent dissensions of 
tlie time. He twiiT visite«i l^mdoii (1005 and 
1000) to iinpJon* the king to moderate the seal 
of Sharpen and Lauderdale, and accepted trans- 
lation U) the archbishopric of Glasgow in 1009 
after a promise of court assistaim^ in the utlempl 
to entry out a lilM^al measure for the compre- 
hension of the Presbyterians. The promise l>ciiig 
broken, he resigned his see (1074), and subse- 
quently midtHl for the iiuwt part at his sister's 
estate in Sussex. 

I..ein8ter (linVer), a province of Irelaml, 
divided into twelve cKmntica — Wexford, Kil- 
kenny, Carlow, Wicklow, Dublin, Kildare, 
Queen's CVninty, King's County, Weslinealh, 
Ijongford, Meath, and l.oiith; urea, 7024 mi. 
miles. L<‘inBior is the most favoured of the four 
provinces of lrt‘land in the extent of its tillage 
and pasture lands, and its wealth in minerals. 
Pop. 1,102,000. 

Lelpa, Hdhmis(‘h-lH*ipa, town of (>.eclio- 
Slovakia, in Hoht^mia; on the P 0 I 7 .. There are 
railway worksho|)s and exiensive manufaetures. 
Pop. about (MKMh 

Leipoa (ll-tiO'a), a genus of gallinaceous birds 
of the family Megtipcxlii^lie, whi<‘h the onl> 
spceicK is the oeelhUa of the imiuralistN, 

the tigott'-oo of tlie alM>r)|(;;rial Aiistraliati, and 
the ^native pheasant' mnllee bird of the 
colonists. 'J'he binl is u native of South and West 
Australia, is of the siw of a very small turkey, 
and, like the Aitstnillan briisli turkey, eonstnicts 
mounds in which to lay its eggs. 

Leipzig, a city of Saxony, im|M>rtant (xmi- 
mereial centre aral one 4»f the greatest Ixmk- 
|. ihlishing, lype-fouiidiiig cities of Europe. It 
originated in JJpa (lime tree), a Wetidish fishing- 
village of the b'lith eciiltiry, and is first ineii- 
iioned us a town in 1015, Ita pre-eminent 
IHwiiion in the Ixxik trade dates from tlie sev<'ii- 
teenth ecniiiry. During the eighteenth c*entiiry 
I^eipzig w'OH the focus of a liU*rary movement 
under (»ottaehed, and it suffered greatly during 
the Xajiolcontc wars. A innnuriient in the Johun- 
fiisplutz eommemorat/w the Vdlkerschlacht or 
' battle of the nations *, the German term for 
the battle of Ixripzig, in which NapoU*on was 
(lefeuted (1812). In 1879 the Heichsgerirht, 
suprtane court of Iiiificrial Germany, was estab- 
lished in a grandiose pile within the town, where 
a few Gemian ofTlcers accused of violating the 
laws of war were trie<l in 1921. Leipzig possesscsi 
the largest railway station in Europe, and a 
nnivc'rsity, founded in 1409. Until 1829 the 
Konigshiuis (seventecfith century) was the 
palace of the ruling Saxon princes. Three 
annual fairs have been held by the city sinr^ 
1170, and, although much injured by ituMlern 
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Cfmirncrciul proffri^BS, they are still Unique as antiquar>% bom in I^ndon about 1500, died 


the Mecca of Kuro|)ean bibliophiles. l*op. (1010), 
CM)4,aH0. 

Leith (leth), the port of liUlinburgh, in the 
county of Midlothian, Scotliuid, about 1) miles 
from the centre of Kdiiiburgh, on the south 
shore of the Firth of Forth, on Imth sides of the 
Water of l^*jth. It is coiinerted with Edinimrgh 
by Leith Walk and other lines of streets, and 
by l^raneh lines of the railways centring in 
Kdinbiirgh. Among the principal [>ublic build- 
ings an* the cuHtom-hoiisc, exchange buildings, 
court-house, Trinity House, and the eorti- 
exelmnge. The chief iiiunufaetiires arc ropc*s, 
Niiil-elolh, oil-(*iikc, puinls, colours, urtineial 
manures, and there are shipbutldiiig-yurds, ir<»n- 
fouridries, engine-works, flour-mills, oil -mills 
anrl refineries, steam stiwinills, large tnaltings, 
unci an ic'e-ftK'tory. The foreign trade is cihiefly 
with the Huitic and the principal French, Oer- 
iiifin, Jliiteh, and Helginn ports, witli w'liic*h there 
is a trad<* in grain and flour. There arc extensive 
W(‘t-d<»eks, and several public graving-docks. 
liC'ith is mentioned for the first time, under the 
name of Inverleitli, in a elmrtcr of David I 
granted in 112H. In IHim Kdinbiirgh promoted 
a Jiill in l^urllainent for the ineliision of Leith. 
This Hill was rejeeted, but an aiiudgamution was 
effreted in 1U20. (on iiielusion), 80,<HM>. 

Leltmorltz (llt'ine-rits), a town of Hohemia, 
(V.eeho-Slovukiu, situated on a height ulxive the 
KUh% is the see of a bishop, and eoiitains a fine 
old <‘utlic<lral. The industries arc mainly eoii- 
neeted with brewing. Pop, 15,^t<M). 

Leitrim (K'Mrim), a north-west eni county of 
Ireland, proviiu*e of Coimaught, alKuit 51 miles 
long by 21 miles broad; area, 878,51(1 acres, 
l.migh .Mien, in the course of the Shannon, almost 
halves the county; the seaward half having a 
small eonsiul exit to Donegal Hay; the inland 
half iK'ing traversed by the Shannon and con- 
taining the county town, Carriek-on-Shannon. 
'rhe surface, ulMiuiuling in funull lakes, is soiiic- 
whut niggcHl and moiintuiiious in tlie north, but 
elsewhere gtmerully flat and in part miKirish. 
In the vidleys the soil, resting generally on lime- 
stone, is fertile. The prinelpiU crops are oats 
anti imtalocs. The minerals include iron, lead, 
and copfXT, all at one time worked, and coal, 
still raised to some extent. The cminty is served 
by the Midland Great W'estern Railway, and also 
by a shorter line. Pop. of county (191 1 ), 08,582. 

Leland, Cliarlcs Godfrey, American author, 
born at Philiulciphia 1824, dhvl in 1008. He 
studuHi law, but abandoned it for a literary’ life. 
He is Ixvt know'll through his quaint /fans 
/irntmfmn Ballads in Pennsylvania Diitc^h, and 
his works on the language and poetry* of the 
gifisies. 

Lelandy or LaylondCy John, an English 


in 1552. He was educated at St. Paul's School, 
and Christ's College, Cambridge, afterwards 
studying at Oxford and at Paris. On bis return 
Henry VHI made him his chaplain and librarian, 
and gave him the title of Royal Antiquary. In 
1533 he was empowered, by a ctmimission under 
the great seal, to search for objects of antiquity 
in the archives and libraries of all oithcdrals, 
abl>cys, or priories, and spent six years in travel- 
ling for this purpose. The great bulk fif his col- 
lections was ultimately placed in the Ilodleian 
Library in an undigested state. Hoarne printed a 
eonsiderublc part, forming The Itinrrafy of John 
Leland^ and Lelandi Anivpiarii dc Helms Britan* 
nicis Commentarii, His \*ol lections have been 
sediitoiisly inineil by siibsecpient antiquaries. 

Leiy, Sir Peter, painter, born at Soest, in 
W'estphulia, in 1017 or 1018, died in 1080. 
lA‘!y or Lc Lys was properly a nickname borne 
by his father, whose family name was Van tier 
Vacs. He was first instrueteil by Peter (ireljbcr 
at Haarlem, but eiirnc to l«',iiglancl in 1041, in 
the train of William, Prince of Orange, and 
comiiieneed {tort niit- paint itig. He finiNhed por- 
traits lM>th of Charles I and of ('roniwell f^hc 
latter in the PitH Gallery, Florence); but it was 
not until the Restoration that he rose to the 
height of his fame. His work sulisfied the volup- 
tuous taste of the new court, was in great fa\our 
with Charles IT, who knighted lum, and he 
painted the portraits of the fair and frail ladies 
of the court. The series of Bcuutirs^ originally 
eleven in number, but now iiMlueed to nine, 
contains some of Ids best work. The C'olleetion 
is now at Haniptcai Court. Another weiI<known 
series Is that of the Flagmen, twelve in mimlier. 
The flnc*st of Lely's few historical works is thw 
Hunatinah and the. Eldrrs, at Hurleigh House. - 
Cf, C. H. C. Raker, Lr/// «rid the Stuart Painters, 

Lemberg (Pol. Lxedw)^ a city of Polami (for- 
merly in Austria)* and capital of the district of 
Galicia. The town was founded in 1250, and was 
tui important Polish city until 1772, when Galicia 
was annexed to Austria, Lemberg l>eing made 
the pn>vincial capital. In course of the European 
War the attention of all tlie High Commands wiui 
fixed upon liCmlicTg, and a series of the most 
tremendous battles in history was fought for 
its possession. Captured by. the RiLHsiuiis under 
Russky (3rd Sept. 1014), Brusilov, the Russian 
generalissimo, held Lemberg until the gn^at 
Genniiii offensive of 3rd June, 1915, which cul- 
minated in its evacuation and occupation by 
MnckcHseii on 22nd June. The ITkraniana cap- 
tured the town in Ocl., 1918, hut were driven 
out by the Poles about a month later. I^mU^rg 
is an archbishopric (Roman Catholic), and has 
n univenri^; founded in 1061. Formerly (under 
the Austrian i^ime) Austrian Poland was 
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governed by the Calidun Diet, sitting at Lem* 147 sq. miles. The principal town on tlie island 


berg and controlled from Vienna* Pop* (1910), 
200,113. 

Lemming, a rodent mammal very nearly 
allied to the voles. There are several species, 
found ill Norway, Lapland, Siberia, and the 
northern parts of America. The roost noted 
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B|)ecics is th<' <‘onuiion or Kiiropcan lemming 
letntnm)^ of which the body colour is 
tirtmiiish variegiilcd with black; the sides of 
tiie head and Ixdly while, or of a greyish tint. 
The legs and tail art? of a grey colour. The head 
is large and shortened, the Ixxly thick-set, and 
the limbs stout. It feeds on plants, and is cx« 
ecedingly destructive to vegetables and crops. 
It burrows under the ground at a litnitcd depth. 
It is very prolitie, and vast hordes sometimes 
nilgrute towards the Atlnntie. and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, destroying all vegetation in their path. 
Great numbers of wild animals — bears, w'olvcs, 
fioxes — hang upon tliern in their mareh, making 
them their prey, thus tending to keep their 
numbers in Home degree In cheek. The banded 
lemming (Cunicidu^ torquatus) is native to 
Siberia, Greenland, and North America. 

Lemnlan Earth, a kind of astringent medi- 
cinal earth, of a fatty consistence and reddish 
i.olour, UNi'd in the same cases as bole. It removes 
impurities like soap. It was originally found in 
Lemnos, but occurs also in Bohemia, Russia, and 
India, resulting from decay of fclspathic rocks, 
like kaolin, to wliich it is related. Called also 
Sphra^ide, 

Lemnos (Stalimene), the most northerly 
island of the Grecian Archipelago, between the 
Hellespont and Mount Athm, formerly in pos- 
session of tlie Turks, but ocxnipled by the Greeks 
during the European War, and annexed by them 
at the c*onclusion of pence with Turkey. I^mnos 
formed lictweeii 1015 and March, 1910, a gigantic 
miliiary and naval base for the combined French 
and British*Europi^n and native tnmps engaged 
in the campaign of Gallipoli. It has an area of 


is Kastro. Lemnos hinnerly contained a volcano, 
Mosychlus, which was regi^cd as the workshop 
of llephaistos (Vulcan). Pop. 80,lKin. 

Lemon, Mark, English Journalist, humorist, 
and dramatic writer, bom in Ijondon 30th Nov., 
1H09, died at Crawley, in Sussex, 23rd May, 1870. 
He made his first literary t«Hn>’s in tlie lighter 
drama, supplying the London stage with niore 
than sixty pieces — farces, melodramas, and 
comedies. On the estublishmciii of Punchy the 
first number of which ap|>can«d 011 17th duly, 
1841, he liecame Joiiii-eclitor witli Henry May- 
hew, and two years later sole editor. 

Lem'on, the fruit of the lemon tree {Citrus 
medica^ var. Limonum)^ originally brought fyoin 
the tropical parts of Asia, hut now euKivuted 
very extensively in tlie south nf Europe, eH|>e- 
cially ill Sicily, it is of the same gemus os the 
orange and citron, and difrera little from the 
lime. It is a kiiotly-woodtni tn^c of rather 
Irregular growtli, atxmt 8 fcc^t high; the leaves 
are oval, and contain scattered glands w^lileh 
are filled with u volatile oil. The shape of the 
fruit is oblong, and its internal striu*t.ure is siinilur 
to that of the orange. The Juice is acid and 
agreeable; and iH^aides being used fur la^vcragca 
is ctnploycil by caliiMi-printers to discharge 
colours. It also contains cat ric acid, sugar, albu- 
minous and some mineral matUT, nearly half oi' 
which consists of fiotash. i^'he oit of kmm is a 
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volatile oil of yellow or gn.Tiiish colour got from 
the fresh rind of the lemon. Jt is used in ficr- 
fumeiy, and in nicdidiie ns a stimulant and 
niljcfacicnt. 

Lemoo-firass, an Indian grass {Andropftf^on 
sdtamanihus), remarkable for its frof^rance, 
which resembles tliat of the lemon. From it is 
obtaiiiod grass-oil (q.v,). 
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Le'mur, a name popularly fpvon to any 
itu'inber at the l^‘niijroj<leu, the lowest suh- 
order of the I’riinutes, which hIno include mon- 
kryH, upcN, and men. The chic'f family is that of 
the l^cmiirida;, uiiicni^ whu'h the IxfiniirinH* or 
True JjCmurM are distiiif^uished by their four- 
footed or (|uadnjpedal mode of pro^ressimi. 
The tail is elongated and furry, but is never 
prehensile. The hind-liiiibs arc longer than the 
fore-limlis; the second toe in the hind-foot being 
long and claw-like, and the nails of all the other 
toes being flat. The fourtli digit of the hand, and 





l.cft , Umg- ittilal ( lA-mur Uishl , C ; rcy or brond-nuscil 

(/fri/»4j/rmur grurus) 

eM|MM‘ially «>f tln' foot, is longer than the others, 
'riie thumb can always hr opiwsRNi to the other 
lingt'rs, and hn.s u broad, llnttrncd luiil, Tlie 
ears are siuull mid the ryc*s large. The incisor 
te«*th are genemlly ft»ur, the eanines tw'o. and 
the mol.ars twelve in each jaw. The tnie leiniirs 
lire exclusively eonlliied t<» Madagaac'tir and the 
Comoro Islands. Lenmridir also embrace: (1) 
Indrisiiin*, a Miiscuirenc sub-family including the 
short -tailed IndriH brnHeaudata mid other forms 
with disproportionately large hind-limbs; (2) 
Cbilogininfr, native to Africa an<l Madagascar, 
with large cars and long tails, os in («alago, 
which rangt>s over most of Africa; (3) lAirisinie, 
small .\siatic forms with very large eyi«, and 
cither tailhws or with a very short tail, llie 
Mosearene family Chiromyida? includes only the 
ayc-ayc (Chiromys nuuiagatcariensis), a small 


creature w'ith a squirrel-like tail nn<l attenuated 
lingers. A third family, Tarsiidic, has been con- 
stituted for the little sficctre lemur {Tarsius 
spectrum), which bus large; curs, enonnous eyes, 
and suckers on the ends of its digits. All lemurs 
are uriKireai, and their diet is of mixed kind. 

Lemures, among the ancient Homans, 
synonymous with lurvie, spirits of the dead. To 
appease them, a ceremony of exorcism W'us 
ol}ser%'cd on the nights of the 9th, 11th, and 13th 
May, when the father of the house threw black 
beans nine times over his hood, thus securing 
one year's iniinunity from all evil spirits. The 
cc^remony was callecl Lemur ia. 

Lena, a river of Silieriu, one of the largest in 
the world, rising on the* north-w'cstern sitic of 
tlic iiif»untninM which skirt the western shore of 
Lake Huikal, about 70 miles k.n.k. of Irkutsk. 
It flows ill a winding eoiirse, and discharges itself 
through a delta into the Arctic Ocean. Its 
Cfmrse, windings included, is about 2900 miles, 
and, with its tributaries, it has a drainage un'u 
of upwards of 900,000 sq. miles. Steamers ply 
on part of the river. 

L^nln, Vladiniir llytsh UIianov-I^*nin (pro- 
perly Vludiniir Uliunov), the iiKsiiined «Anic 
of the I'resideiit of the Council of I'coples* 
CoinniisHiiries in the lliissiun Socialist Federal 
Soviet Uepiihlie, and the acknowledged leader 
of the Bolshcviki. Ife was horn at Simbirsk in 
1870, the son of a former roiiiH'illor of State 
and the scion of u noble house, hut he early 
eiiihraecd the principles of Karl Marx, and was 
siilisequcntly embittered against the autocracy 
by the exeeutinii of his brother in 1887 fur 
conspiracy against the life of the Tsar Alexander 
III. Following a preliminary education at 
Simbirsk (lyinnasiiim, he entered the rniversity 
of Kazan, hut was cxik^HchJ fur IJs participation 
in a stiidcnls' political demonstration. In 1891 
he studied law and ccnmomics in the Cniversity 
of St. Feterslniig (Petrognid), and in 1805 he 
visit chI (lennaiiy. On his return he w'lis arrested 
as u iHiliticnl conspirator, and was exiled txi 
Sushrnskoe, in h^istern Siberia, for three years, 
lleleased in 1900, he visited London in 1002, 
and resided abroad until 190.5, when he was 
elected to the Second Duma during the 1905 
Ucvoliition, and cditXMl Sew Life, the first Rus- 
sian Soeioluit daily. Ilow'over, the army refused 
to join the revolutiomiriei;, mitix'raey triumphed, 
and Lenin was again exiled. In 1007 (London 
Congress) Lenin becanic leader of the Bolnheviki, 
PIckhanov directing the Mensheviki, Abroad he 
<*ontiniicd his rrvolutionar\' propaganda, and on 
the outbreak of the European War he was at 
Cracow, whence he was permitted to retire into 
.Switzerland, where he directed the Revolu- 
tionary nfganization of Russia in cfbnccrt with 
PIckhanov, the Menshevik, and founder of the 
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plnno-cvnvrx, mmisouR convex, nnti dniiMe 
concave, plaito-conravc, incnisciia j-owavc. Other 
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AOn, Object, atbf Image?— « being image of A, b of P, I of o. C. f>ptic.*l 
centre. F,/, In each figure two rays from A are ahnwn, heturc lliey 

enter and alley they leave the Tenw. 71 ic lirira of the emerging raya (pro- 
duced bacliu.. <1 tf ntceaaary. as aliown by dotted linea) meet at a, the 
image of At aut darly with ii, o. In fig. i the image » real and inverted. 
In ng. X it id ^ irtual, erect, and enlarged. In fig. 3 it ia virtual, erect, 
and diminlobt^l. 
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Rusftinn St^ial Deniornitic party, afniatod in 
their lulMurs iiy Carman tptKI. It is statent that 
Lenin hod no partiality' for the Cjcr- 
mans, bii{ was, niid is, a sint^lc-inindc^ 
fanatie, o|>|>omh1 to all Government's, 
and wiUi no itical but the substitution 
of the rule of the people for them. 
lI|K)n the outbn*ak of Hevolution in 
1917 I.ienin was transjiorted fnan 
Switzerland to Petrograd by German 
connivancy, and iiiiinediately in- 
augurated a enistule against France 
and Germany through his paper Pravda 
(The Truth ). llis attempt to overthrow 
the Kerensky (»overnment ended disas- 
trously, but lie ac gomplished the 
(Kiliticul coup tliat paralysed diplomatic 
Kiiro|)e on 7th Nov., 1017, w'hen he 
(*stabliKhed forth with the rule of the 
kVonV/g (q.v.), described as ‘the Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat \ His book 
The State and Jtevolutions appeared In 
Jan., 1920. He died Jan,, 1924. 

Lens, in optics, a transparent Ixxly 
usually of glass, with two Aurfac^es 
gm^j^d and polished to shapes w'hitii 
arc usually portions of spheres. Or- 
dinary lenses are cither convex or 
eoiicave; convex lenses are tliiekcsit 
in the middle and cause ray.s of light 
to converge; concave lema's arc thin- 
nest in the middle and cause diver- 
gence of !i‘'ht, TIils action may la: 
inferred from the fact that a ray of 
light wliK •!« p.asses through a prism is 
bent or n ih^'ted towurd.s the hose of 
the prism, A lens may be n'garded 
built up of 'I series of prisms; in 
tlic coiivi:\ lens I be busc-s arc tow’urds 
the centre, and 'his lens la'iids the rays 
towards the eent»*e; in the ooncJivc 
lens the ba.scs of the prisms are towards the 
outside, aiul rays of light are lieiit by this iciis 
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Converging: t,DoubL* convex; 2. Plano-convex; 

3, mentocuA convex. Divcraii^: 4, Double con- 
cave; 5. Plano-concave; 6, Nfeniooua concave. 

away from^the centre. With reganl to shafie, 
lenses may be further classifled as double ctinvex. 


sliapcK are iiM'tl for spectaidc l('nM*s, sucdi iw 
cylindrical, spheni-C'yllndrieal, and tnric surrae(*H, 
tlie last-named having dilTereiit eiirvatiin^ fn 
two dircciions at right anglers (coiiipurc tht^ 
Hurfaro of an egg), 'raking as an example the 
double (Hinvex lens, the straight line Joining the 
cetiln^ of curvature* of its surfaces is the a*ris 
of the lens, and the iMiiiit on the axis through 
which mys may pass without uliitiiuic change; 
of ilircHion is the optical centre, Wlicri rays 
parallel bi tlie axis are incident on tiie lens, the 
emergent rays converge in pass thnnigh the 
principal focus, a |s>iiit on the axis. There arc 
two such |K>ints, one on eaol) side of the Jens, 
and the distaiu'c of f*itlu*r fm*us from the optical 
c'entrc is the /ffcal length of the Iciui. The ftmeer 
of the lens is the n^riprocal of its frK’al b*tigth. 
When a luminous fioint is sitiiati'd on flic axis 
ofa i'onvex h'lis, rays spreail out from the fKiinl, 
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arid Hornr of llioso pasB throuj^h the lens, and, if flowerg (often large and hand8onic)^re usually 


er>iivergc*iit, form a image on the axis, 

'riiesf* two points arc crntjugalo ftiri, and arc 
jfilen hangcahle. When the lumiriotiH ]Mjirit is at 
a great dtsYufiee from th(* lens, its iimigc is at 
the prim'ij)al foeiis. This is nearly realized when 
the lens is used to fo(*u8 the sun's rays, and an 
image of the sun is formed close to the principal 
foiaiH. The lens may he used in this way u» a 
hiirning-glass. If the point object is moved along 
the axis towards the lens, the image movers along 
the axis away from the lens. In some fonns of 
the photographic; eainera an expai: ihle tiody 
is provided, so that the camera may he capable 
of foeiising, on the groiirid-ghiss screen, images 
of ohjecis at different distanc'es from the lens. 
In the eases given, the image is real and in- 
vcTled. When the ol)ject is at the principal focus, 
the image is infinitely distant. It the object is 
moved nearer to the lens tiian the prineifml 
focus, the image is formed on tlie same side of 
the lens us the ohjeet, and it is now virtual, erect, 
and enlargo<i. It is seen by looking througli the 
lens, as is done when using u fKtekel Jons as a 
simple iui(‘nisoope. The axis and optical centre 
of a eoiieavff lens may he defliie<l as above; the 
principal focus is, liow'cver, virtual, and is that 
point frt>iii which the emergent rays appear to 
diverge, when rays parallel to tlie axis fail on 
the lens. The virtual inittge which is formed by 
u concave lens is erect, diminished, and nearer 
to liie lens than the ohjeet. Additional informa- 
tion should lie sought in toxtlxioks of optics. 
Scf Telescopei Microscope; Optical T^mtem; 
Photnfiraphy; Optics. 

Lens (ljti.is), a town of Fmnec, department of 
Pas-de-l'alais, piissossi's inui- and steel-foundries 
and ooul-miiicH, and niunufimturcfi steel cables. 
IIiTC Cond<^ defeated the S|Miniards under 
Archduke fx^opold in During the Euro- 

pean War Lens was o(*ciipied by the Germans 
in Get., 1014, and was not rroeeupied by British 
troops until tlrd Oct., 1018. Pop. 81,740. 

Lent, tlte forty days* fust in spring, loginning 
with Ash Wednesday and ending with P^ter 
Sunday. It is called quarexitna in Italian, and 
carfme in French, ftroiii Uie I.at. qtiadragesirna 
(fortieth). In the Latin Church Lent fonnerJy 
lusted hut thirty-six days; in Uie fifth century 
four days were added, in linitatiori of the forty 
da>'s* fast of the Saviour, and this usage became 
general in the Western Church. The close of 
I«ent is celebrated in Roman Catholic countries 
with great rejoicings, and the Carnival is held 
just l)cfore it begins. The Englisli Church has 
retained Lent and many other fasts, but gives 
n(» dirtTtions resixxiting abstinence from food. 

Lentlbularle», o small natural order of 
gaino|a*iiiloiis dkntylcdoDS, growing in water or 
ill iiuirsliy places, somcUnies epiphytes. The 


yellow, violet, or blue. There arc four genera, 
of which Utriculuriu (bluddcrwort) and Pingui- 
eula (butterwort) arc the best knomi. All arc 
enriiivorous. * 

Lenticels, ventilating iiores which take the 
place of stomata (q.v.) on stems and other organs 
covered by cork or bark; well seen in ordinary 
iKiftle-eork (the pow'deiy streaks) or twigs of 
ehler. 

Lentil (Ervum lens)^ a plant Ix^longing to 
the papilionaceous divi.4ion of the^iiut. ord. 
I/eguminosflc, cultivated in Southern and Central 



Lentil (Ervum Utu) 


Europe. It is an annual, rising with weak stalks 
about 18 inches, and with whitish flowers hanging 
from the axils of the leaves. Two varieties are 
cultivated — ^the large garden lentil and the 
common field lentil — ^the former distinguished by 
its size and the greater quantity of mealy sub- 
stance which it will aflbrtl. The straw of lentils 
makes gixxl fodder. As food for man the seeds 
arc very nutritious, and in Egypt, Syria, Ac., 
are a chief article of diet. In Great Britain their 
use as Ipod is extending. 

Lenti'nl (Lat. Leontini)^ a town of Sicily, 
province of Syracuse. It hos interesting ruins 
and a ooiiyiderable trade. Pop. 10,(KK). 

Lentlj’^cua, or Lentisk, the mastich tree 
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(Piaiacia Mktianta), a tree of the nat. ord. Aiia- 
cardiaceiT, a native of Arabia, Pentia, Syria, hihI 
the south of Kuroi>e. The wimkI is of a pale 
brown, and n^sinoiis and fragrant. See Mivitith, 
Loo, tlie Lion, the lifth sign of the /.<Kihu*, 
between i'aiicM^^r and Virgo. The sun enters it 
about 28rd July, and leaves it about 23rd Aug. 
The constellation contains the flrst magnitude 
star Regulus, the well-known sickle-shaped group, 
and a number of double and variable stars. 
There is also a small const eilation, cuIIihI 1^ 
Minor, lyKig l>eiween I.eo and Ursa Major. 

Leo I, St. Ix*o. called the Great, 1*oim*, bom 
about A.n. 390, died in 401 . The Popes CoJefltine I 
and Sixtus 111 employed him in iinprirtaiit 
ectdesiiLsticul arTairs, and on the death of .Sixtus 
III in t-tO ho was clevaled to the Poiitiflcal 
throne, 'i'hc beginning of his pontiHcjitc was 
marked by persecutions of all h<»lding the 
(anichean, I'clagian, Priscillian, and Kutychean 
b fsios. lie was cniployed l>y Valentinian t<i 
intercede for pence with Altila, who, at Ids 
reqnesit evaen.dt,? Italy. From the Vandal 
(lenserie (I’ki is.*’.,., however, he wtis unable to 
obtain inon iiia*i ihe pnmiisc to forbid the 
murder t»f f'l * (iUver.s, the burning of the city, 
ami *e pmodcr of I lie ihrec prineipid ehurehes 
ill 'dome, lb is the first Pope whose writingN 
have been pre'.Tved. In his main ambition to 
estalilisli the .•.iipren:a<*y of tlio Aposlolie eliair 
over th<* wlio^c t hrwiian C hureh he was defeated 
at the Coiinci'. < l'(’u .let don (4iil ), wliieh unirmiHl 
the indfj^ei.'J 'ne/* *'1' •ho see of ('tinstuntinoplc.*— 
rr. ('. II. CtOJ''. ^ (irati, 

Iaso 111, a iit fiian bv birth, eleeted Pope on 
llie death <»f .Adrian 1 ti A.n, 79.'5. He isjmincnc'cd 
his rule by making sulanisMtm to Charlemagne, 
so that when <)ri«cii oi.m Home in 709 by his 
rival Pasehal, < harlemag' c roestablished him 
on ills throne, reee'viof* ioiii liiiri in tWX) the 
imperial ero’vn. Leo dk*«i i 819, 

Leo X, (viovanni d*^' Mtnliei, second son of 
Lorenzo the Magnifieeiit, iMirn at Florenc*^ in 
1475, died sudtieiily on 1st Dee., 1521. He 
retjcived the tfui.sure in his seventh ytJar, and 
was loaded with liencllees. In 1488, when tmly 
thirtc<ai years old, he was made a ctirtlinal. 
Although only a dciu^n, he w'as chosen to siiecHHui 
•Julius in 1 513. He mode a favourable pea<sr with 
I..OUUI XII, who was compelled to abandon Italy, 
and public traruiuillity being thus restorctl in 
the first year of his government; he gave all his 
attention to the promotion of literature and 
the arts. ITic ijnlversity at Rome was restored 
and endowed, a sordety established for the puli* 
licntion of Greek authora, and great enoourage- 
ment given to sc^holare. In * 1518 Pope Idsa 
issued the well-known Bull in which he defended 
the Papal authority in dispensing indulgences, 
and tlireatdned all who maintaimxl contraiy doc- 


trines with cxcommunimtion. I4H> himself seems 
to have iH'giirdt^l the movement of the lieforiiia- 
iion as of little iiiitxirtiuur, di^eribing it os ii 
s(]imbble iiinoiig |Ik« friars. — <T. 11. M. V'uuglian, 
7Vm* Me<Hci Popes, 

Leo XI II ineeii/o (lioiieehino Piwi, Pope fri>m 
1M7H to 1903. bi>m at i'arpiiielo on 2nd March, 
1810, died 20th July, HMI3. He rt'cndved his early 
education at the Jesuit cxillcges at Viterbo and 
Home, aflerwanls attending the schools of the 
Roman University to study canon and civil 
law. In 1837 he took holy orders, and in 184«3 he 
was sent as mineki to Helgiuni, being created at 
the same time titular Are! 'dshop of Uaiiiietta. 
He became llisiiopof Penigia in 1840, and seven 
years later was made cardinal by Pius IX. 
Having shown great activity as a cardinal, he 
was appointed in 1877 to the important oHIee 
of (Cardinal Otiinerleiigo, and on the death of 
Pius IX ill the following year he was elected 
Po|)e, assuming tlic title of Leo X1 11. Altlmugli 
he worked hard for the rt^sioration of tin* ieiii- 
fmral |>ower of the Papac^y, considering the 
IHiliun Govenimeiit as a usur[H'r in Koine and 
himself a prisoner in the Vatienii, his coiinKcl 
w'lis generally one of iiiotlcratiim, and in foreign 
|N)lities he w'lis esiMM'ially suecessfiil as a eoti- 
eiliiitor. Thus in 1HH5 lie was appointed iirbi- 
traior in a dispute between (»eriimriy and Spain 
with regard to the ownership of llic ('aroliiii 
Islands, and he also peiaiiadecl the Freneii 
Catholics to support the HepiibUc. In Ireland 
he condemned the * Plan of Cainpulgri but 
generally allow(*d the Irish bishops a Troc lianil 
in iKilitics. One of the niosi im|MU1.nnt events 
during his rule was the celebrated struggle with 
Hismarck and the Pnissian Governiricnt, known 
in Genimny us the Kultufkmnpf (q.v.). 'I'iie 
f>mtilieBtc of lA'iO XIII is ehirlly remarkable 
for the nuinber of eneyi-1i<'Rl.s issued. Among 
them may be imuitioned tliut dealing with the 
cviiiditioii of the workiiig-elasses, entitled Jterum 
fiovarum (1891), wliieli was Socialistic in tone; 
another ciieyclicnil in 1890 proiioiineed against 
the validity of Anglican oniers. He was sue- 
cf*('drd by ('ardinal Sarto as Pius X. 

lycobachiitz (lA 'op-shuts), a town of lJp|)cr 
Silesia, on the Zinnu. Maiuifaetiires; w(X)llcn 
and liiicm cloth. Pop. 13,3tK). 

Leon, a town of Spain, capital of the province 
and aneiffrit kingdom of the same name. The 
prineJpal buildings are the cathedral, a beautiful 
sfieemicn of the purest Gothic; the church of 
San fsidoro, an ancient massive stnicturc*; and 
the fine old palace, La Casa dc los Gtizmancs. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Leon, a provine.e of Spain. It was formerly 
the Kingriorri of Leon, a division of ancient 
Spain, now divided among l..eon itself, Zamora, 
and Salamanca. Various grain crofm and the 
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vine are cultivntccl. Aren, 5036 sq. iniJoH; pop. 
307,mM). 

IvCon, a city of Nicimigiia, capital of the 
cIcpartiiicriL of fx'Oii, and fonncTly the State 
capital. The public buildiiifpi, which an* rim- 
Hiclererl aiiiorif; the flnrtst in Oiitnil Aiiif ricu, 
include a iiuiMHive crathedral, an old episcopal 
palace, a n«*w (‘piHr'opal palace, and Hcvenil 
chiirchcH. It is the Neat of one of the thn*<‘ 
iiiiiverKiticN t>f Nmarugtta, and aiNo a biNhopric 
(Koiiian Catholic). A railway conneetii it with 
the (lauit nt C!orinto. Pop. 88,H18. 

l^on, a town of Mexico, Htute of (>iianajiiato, 
on a fertile plain tMMMt feet alxive mmi-IcvcI, with 
llouriHhinf( induNtri<*H rif varioijK kindH, and gcnid 
railway cionneot ionN. Pop. 57,722. 

Leoncavallo, lltif^f^iero, Italian ooni|HJM*r, a 
Neu|M>litaii, born 1858, died 1010. lie wan 
ediifiiterl at the CoiiBervutoire in NapIcH, and hia 
two-act o|3cra 1 Pfigliacci^ Omt jterfomieri at 
Milan in 1802, was an iitif|iialiOerl Nuern'NN. It in 
H till a nTvixt favourite in H|>ite of iU rnelodrainatic 
plot. lIiH oporiifl Mrtlin (180**)), VhttUcrUm 
(1806), Zaza (1060), Drr liolaud Herlin 

(lIMM), A/riiVi (KMNI), and Malbntck (1010) wen; 
not e(|iially NUc(*<'MHful. 

Leonfor'te, a wullerl town of Sicily, pnivince 
of ('atniiia. It <*arriesi on a (*onNirlerable trade in 
corn, w ine, and Nilk. Pop. 17,0<M). 

Leonidas, in («reek liistory, a kiii)( of Sparta, 
who uHcenddI the throne in 401 n.c. When Xerxeii 
liivarlerl (Jni'ee in -WO «.c., the Cin*ek Cotif^reiw 
Nent LeonidfiN to defend the l^lHN <»f Theriiiopylie. 
IliN fonv, according to IlcnKtotuM, amounted 
to over 5tKM> men, of w'hom JMKl were SpartoiiH. 
After tile IVrNiunH harl marie Ncveral vain at- 
lemptH to fon*e the pass, a (in'ck iiuiiunI KpliialtcH 
betrayed to them a mountain path by which 
llyilarnes l(*d a iKaly of PerHiaus to attack 
LmiiidoN in the rear. lanmirhus and Iuk follow'crs 
fell after a rlesperate n*Nit<tanct' (480 n.c.). A 
iiioiiiiment was ert*eted ti» laimirlus on the 8|N)t 
when* the i*reekK made their luNt Ntand. 

Le onine Verse, a kiiul of Latin verse, in 
vof(iic in the Mirjdle nmNixtin^ of hexu- 

meterN and f.H*ntumeterN, of which the Onal and 
middle syllables rhyme; so called fnmt Ia*o or 
Leonius, a |KH't of the twelfth century, w'ho 
niurh* use of it, or, am>nling to Nome, from Pope 
Lt*o II (A.n. 686). Traces, hr>wcven of leonine 
verse ap|H*ar in the Roman poets. The followinft 
distich may serve as an example, lieing the Latin 
version of The recur sick^ Ac.: 

Drmon InniriitflNit, monachus tunc mm votebat; 

A»t ubi cunvaliitt. nuuuit ut iintc fuit. 

Leon'todon. See Ikmdlrfiofi; but dandelion 
Is often put in a separate genus. Taraxacum 
(tH'iug ealhnl T. offinuOle or T. ilmslfon is), certain 
iillied plants lN*ing assigned to LeoiittHlon. 


I>eopard, or Panther {FfUs parSus), a car- 
nivorous rnummul inhabiting Africa, Persia, 
India, China, &i*. The gn3uiid or general IxKiy- 
Miloiir is a yellowish-fawn, which is slightly paler 
on the sirlcs, ami becomes white under the body. 
Upon this arc black 8|M>t8 of various sizes. 
Irregularly disfiersed, a number of them being 
ring-shufieci. Rhick individuals are not uncorn- 
niun, csi)ccially in high lands. The African 
animal seems to have these ring-spots chiefly on 
the back, and to this fonii some would specially 
assign ttie name of leopanl. It p^ys upon 
antelopes, monkeys, and the smaller quudruiieds, 
rarely molesting man unless itself attacked. It 
can uKc*end trees with great ease, often using 
them both for refuge and umbusb. It is nut 



Leopard (fV/ii pardui) 


infrequently trap|K*d l»y nieiuis of pitfalls. The 
eloiidiHl leopard (F. mbulofta) of Soiilh-Lastcrn 
Asia is marked with dark stri|H*H and lilotches 
on a grey or tawny ground. The la'antiful snow* 
leopard or ounce {F, untiu), native to the high- 
lands of Central Asia, rewmbics the (*ommoii 
s|)ecies us rc*gardM its spots, but these an* lurgei^ 
and tlic ground colour is w'hite. 

Leopardi, (>iai*omo, Count, Italian piH't and 
scholar, Imni nt Uecaiiati in 1768, died 1837. lie 
was self-ediicnted, and at an early age hud 
written a History of Astronomy, and iranslutcil, 
with learned notes. Porphyry's Life of Plotinus. 
Ills famous work OprreUe Morati appeared in 
1827, and his oelebmtiHl poem La Ginrstra (The 
Broom) in 1836. lie lived at various tinit« in 
Home, Milan, Bologna, and Florenec^ almost con- 
stantly a victim of ill-health; in 1833 he re- 
moved to Naples, w-here he died, — Bibliogbaimi v; 
A. Boueh^ I-eclercq, Giacomo fstopardi: sa vie 
ei ses trwres; W. M. Rcaisetti, Studies in Euro- 
pean LUeraiurr; Sainte • Beuve, Portraits con- 
temporains (Vol. iii). 

Le'opDid 1, King of the Belgians, son of 
Francis, Duke of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha, was bom 
at Coburg in 1700, and died in 1865. In 1816 
he married Charlotte, daughter of C»rorge IV 
of Britain and heir-npiuirent, but sftc dieil the 
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foUowini^^oiir (1817), nncl Ix^pold remained in 
Knglaiid, Inking cmited Duke of Kendal. He 
married a duiigliter of l«ouiK-l*hilipfH' of t'nuu't*; 
their son was afterwanls Lc'vtiKdd II. In duly* 
18;il * * aeeepted an invitation to l>eeioine tlrst 
King o. the lielgians. lie niude a gfKid king. 
His seef>nd son* IMiilip, Count of Klundeni* wsis 
the father of Albc^rt, reigning sovereign of 
Helgiuiii during the Kuropean War. 

Leopold 11, King of the Helgiuns, was bom 
at Krustgd^ in 1885* died 1000. He liceame king 
in 1805. He foiindi^l the Congo Free State* 
priiiuirily u private estate, but, upon a world- 
wide expoKurc' of the iitroeities committed in his 
name if not uetiially with his sanction, he sur- 
rendered his rights to the nation. In 1853 he 
married Marie (died 1002), daughter of Joseph* 
Arelainke of Austria, by whom he hiul four 
ehildreii* one snii (died 1800) and thriHf daugh- 
ters. He was a wise ruler, but wiui notorious for 
t!ie !oos<‘neHs of his private life.— <Cf. A. S. Uappo 
jMtrt, //, King of the ttfJgianst, 

Lepan'to,or Epakto (aneient Naupactuo), a 
Bea|)ort t<»wn of Hrcece, in the noinc of Phokis; 
on the (iiilf of C'orinth or Lc*punto, near the 
Stjait of Lepunto. It is memorable for the naval 
fniin wtiieh ilat<Hl the decline of the Turk- 
ish pow<T ill Ktiropc, fought within the Gulf on 
7th Orl., l.>71, l>etweon the Ottoman fleet and 
the eomliiried tleets of the ('hristiuii states of the 
Mediterranean (Spain, \’'atK;an, Venice, (h*iioa) 
under Don John of Austria, when the former 
Wiis destroyed. 

Leper- houses, houses for the treatment of 
h'prosy; oii<‘e x’ery numerous in Kngland* nearly 
every important town having one or more of 
these houses. The Iioiikc of Hurton Lazars, in 
^I-eiec-slershire. huilt by linger dc Mowbray out 
of a general subseription ruiseil over Kngland 
in the time of King .Stcplirii, was the heiul of all 
lazar-hoiises in Kriglnnd. It was de|>cii<lent on 
the lefHT' house at .leriisaleiii. From the CniwuleK 
until ttie Hefonnufion th<^ houses floiirmhcxl 
and multiplied. Liberton, Kdinburgh* was onis*, 
os the name implic*s, * leper-Uiwn ’ of the locality, 
and many le|N:r-<'tjlonies and fjosts are still in 
cxihtenee, ineliidiiig one in the ITnited Slates, 
and another on Molokai, Hawaii, fn the Af»- 
pendix to Cieland*s Statistical Tables of Gtasgmv 
there arc two notices of the lazar-housc. 

Lepld'lum, an extensive genus of herbs or 
iindershrulw of the nut. orcl. ' Cnicifcrv. L. 
soltrum is the common garden -cress. 

Lepidodendreae* a family of extinct (Paheo- 
zoic) I.yix»po<l«. They arc typically CarUjnf- 
ferous* but remajns are known In Dei^onlan 
strata. The jilaiits resetnbM clul>-mosscs in 
general structure, but were large trees, 100 feet 
or more height. Many were hetcrosporoiis, 
and some tuid seed-like fructiftcations. The 
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familiar fossils known as Stigmaria represent 
the subterranean organs of l^i'pirlfHletulretc. 



Stem of t^ptdodrtuhoH 


Lepid'olltc, a micaceous mineral allied t<' 
muscovite, and often of u delicate pink ei>lou‘ 
In addition to [H)iusli, ii 'oniaitiM lit Ida, wtii ‘h 
sometimes amounts to oer f*f»iit.. 1.epldolit.e iti 
one of the minerals fn>rn which lithia is eoni- 
mereiiilly extrm'tetl. 

Lcpidop'tera (C.r. tepis, a scale; p/eron, a 
w'itig), the seientifit' name of the order c»f inscH'la 
W'hicli ineludes the hiitier(lic*s and imiths (q.v,)* 
and which is so named from the f>r«‘Bcnre of 
'inumcrablc small tneinbrarioiis scales* which 
etunc off like fine, dust or powder when llie wings 
(four ill niiiiiher) are touched by the finger. 
The scales arc merf^ly nKNlitleatums of the ludrs 
with which the wings of most other insc*eU 
are wivered; and from the presi^nec of these 
scales the iK^aiitifiil tints and colours of the 
lepidoptcrrius insects are ilerived. The lliitter- 
tlies form the diurnal Ix*pifloptern; whilst the 
Motlis* flying alKiiit <'hiefly at twilight or during 
tlic night* arc termed crepuscular or nortumal 
Lejiidoptera. 

I.^p'idU8* M. A/«milius* Koman triumvir, 
pnetor 40 n.c., consul with Julius Ciesar in 48, 
and in 4't appointed by Casiar to Ute govt*rnfiient 
of Narbom^ (;aul and Nearer Spain, He was 
in Home at the time of (!a;sar*s death, and joined 
Mark Antony. In 43 he unitCfTwith Antony and 
(fctuviuniM to form the triumvirate, obtaining 
Spain and Narlxmesc Gaul in the division of the 
crmpirc. AftcT the Ijattle of Philippi (42) a re- 
flivision took plocs*, in which Lephlus reecivinl 
Africa* where he remained tilt m, when he was 
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iiumiimnrcl by Au^ti-stiis to nufiist him aKainut nodular type the leper lives, on an averaj^e, twenty 


Si'Xtiifl Hoinpey. Hr- tiien tried to sfdxe Sicily, 
blit wan overcome by AiigiiHtUH, wlio ilcjirivcd 
bitri of his Iriiimviratc urirl banislu'd )iim to 
drccii. lie died JU u.o. 

l^pls'midw, a family of minute winf»]€*HS 
inNCi'tM belon^irif^ to the ord. Thysanuru, having 
the iilMlomcn furnished at its extremity with 
three cmidnl bristles, which are used in leaping. 
The body is covered with minute scales. The 
common species (l^epimna ni^harina) Is found 
tin<l(T wti. planks, or in similar damp situations; 
also in brown sugar or farinaceous material. 
11 is siimetimes called the ^silver tlsh \ 

LepYosy is a general disease which runs a 
very elironic course with acute intermissions. 
Although leprosy has Iktii known since very 
early times, and has lately lieen the subject of 
iiiiK'h investigation, there is still much ahout it 
that is unknown. Its ineiiliation period is 
indelliiite; the germ eausiiig it has not Ixhmi 
H iiceesHfully inoculated into animalH; while the 
mode of infection and inenns of transmission 
from man to niuri are iiiUTilain. It is in 
most eases slowly progressive, and only oeea- 
sionally lines it remain stationary under treat* 
ineni . 

Though the mode of infection is not defliiitcty 
known, it is eontagkms from person to iierson, 
hut only witli close contact, and usually over a 
long period. 

The spread of the disease is fnvoureil by in- 
sanitary conditions and overcrowding, and though 
it may appear eompurntively soon after possible 
jnff*elioii, it is usually several years la^fore it 
makes its ap|H*nrnru*e. It is more cH^ininon among 
men than women, prnelieidly never seen in 
infancy, and most frequent in childhood, while 
it is ran* to tind it lM*giniiing after middle life. 
The flrst sign of the disease is the ap|>earanec 
of nodules in the skin, witli fever and some 
general disturhunir. Those nodules are most 
1*011111100 on tiie fai*c*, forearms, and thighs, but 
limy apfUMir on any part of the skin, and in time 
may heeome so iiuiiicroiis that the whole skin 
siirfaci^ is iiivcdved. Hair does not grow on the 
surfac*e of the nodule, hence the fktsqiient loss of 
tlio eyetirows and eyelashes. The nodules may 
ri'imviii Imnl and fibrous, or break* down and 
bei*t>me ulcers. As the disease progresses it may 
affect the eyes, mouth, tuise, and throat, with 
resulting marked deformity of the fisee. 

Another form of tlie disease •ocuti where the 
nerves are nffeeted, and with this type there is 
loss df seiuuition. sluM^ting paint, twilehing, and 
loss of the ordiiiar>* functions of the skin in the 
affectnl )>art. The nerves of the arm, leg, and 
foi^' arc most frt*quenily attacked. This form of 
lepn)sy runs a longer f*oi]irBe, and rarely itself 
caiiKcs the death of the patient,. but. < with the 


yi*ars. 

I^* vent ion of the spread of the disease is only 
obtained by isolation of the leper, and with the 
f*stubltNhiiieiit of pro|M*rly eoulrolled colonics 
the disease has dcelineil. 

Of the many remerJies triefl the liest results 
have l>een obtained by the use of vegetable oils, 
either given by the mouth or by injection, but 
this is not a spcciflc for the disease. No lasting 
results have followed the use of otlier i^medies, 
or of the various serums, vaccines, and antitoxins 
that have lH*eii tried. («eneral tonic treatment is 
indicated in all coses, and senipiilous cleanliness, 
by daily antiseptic baths in the ease of sores and 
ulcers, help the patient and make his life more 
toleralile. 

iHSptlte (Or. teptns, dclieute), a rme-graiiicd 
granular iiietainorphie rock consist ing riiairily 
of quartz and felspar. Fiekl-ubservation is often 
neeesHur^' to distinguish a leptite of Hcdirnentun^' 
origin from a tine-grained igneous rock of the 
granitic series. 

Leptosphseria, a genus of Aseoinycctous 
Fungi, group Fyrcnoinycetcs. Several spccier. 
cause diseases of cereals and forage planU. 

Leptosporan^late Ferns, those in whii^hc 
sporangia are smali and delicate, each arising 
from a single su|>erfieiul cell. Tlie bulk of or- 
dinary ferns belong to this section. Opposed 
to EiisiKininglate Ferns ((|.v.). 

Lerlcl (lA'ri-ehe), u Bea|x>rt of Italy, in the 
province of Oenoa, on the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Sfiezzia. Fop. 0200. 

Ler'Jda (ancient llerda), a town of Sfuiin, 
capital of the province of Lerida, C^italoiiia. 
As the key of Aragon aiicl I'atalonia it was early 
fortined, and still continues to be one of the ^ 
most inqYortant military points of Spain. Pop. 
22,0(M). 

Lerlda, a province of Spain, Ixiunded on the 
north by France, has an area of 4000 sq. miles, 
and is traversed by raminraiions of the Pyrenees. 
Pop. 202,429. 

LArtns (lA-mn). Ilos da, several small islands 
of France, attached to the department of Alpes* 
Maritimes, situated in the Mediterraneas 
directly facing Cannes. Tlie largest. Si. Mar- 
guerite, is occupied by a prison, esficcially famous 
ns the residence for twelve years of the Man in 
the Iron Mask (q.v.). The seeond, St. flonorat, 
contains the ruins of a once celebrated fourth-, 
century monastery. 

Lerma, Fraiioisco Gomez de Sandoval y 
Rojas, Duke of, bom about 1550. died in 1626. 
He was Spanish minister under Philip HI Ihiro 
1508 to 1618. His career was ehielly marked by 
the unfavourable terms on which he concluded 
peace wHli England (1604) and t]M United 
Provinces (1608); and by the decree of pro- 
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scription issued in 1000, which drove thousands 
of Moorish families fVoin Spain and eonflscaied 
much of their projicrty. 

Lermyntov, Mikhail Yuri(!fvitsh, Uiissiaii 
poc‘t, Imm shot dead in a duel with a 

bmther olliiHT of the IJfe t^iianl 11iiSNars« duly, 
1841. Amoiij; his best works are: WaUrik^ 
IsmaiUHry^ and A Hero of Our Time, 

Lernie'ldie, a family of parasitic oopepod 
erustnc'eans, in which the female is found at* 
tac*h4Ml ta various murine Ashes. The young 
leriuean as it Arst comes Arom the egg is pmvidccl 
with eyi's, antenmv, and locomotive limbs. 
These persist in tlie rf‘latively minute male, but 
the female bec'omt^ a shapeless muss l>earing 
a pair of egg-stK*s. , 

Lerwick (ler'xvik), capital of the Shetland 
Islands, in llressay Sound, on the south-eastern 
shore of Mainland. There are no munufacturea 
of wiisequeru’c but, favoured by the Anc 
anchorage in the bay, the Ashing industry 
thrives, iicrring iKMiig landed for curing in laige 
quantities. I'op. 77,18. 

Lc Sage, Alain Hcn^, French novdist amt 
playwright, was iKirn at Snrzcaii, in Ilrittany, on 
thalAth Doc., HIGH, ami died on the 17th Nov., 
1747.’^*HiH father, who w*as a lawyer, died W'hcn 
iiC Sage wjw fourteen, leaving him under the 
guardianship ttf an utieh*, who contrived to 
itissipnfe most of his money. He was educated 
at the Jesuit school at Vaiines, and went, to Faris 
in 1GII2 to (itiidy law. He qiiuliAed ns a barrister, 
but did not secure a lucrative praetiec, anti his 
marriage, which tmik place in 1004, drove him 
to take up writing n.s a profession. AlKiiit his 
plays mit imich ne(*<l be said. Many tif them arc 
simply hiu*k-w’ork of the best kind, basetl upon 
J[he work of .Spanish dramatists, especially 
llnjius and I^|m: de Vegn. Turraret is easily his 
iK'st play; in it he imitated .Molidre, and showetl 
himself no ijn worthy pupil. Crinpin tivul de mn 
m/iilrr is another remarkable play, but in spite 
of these iwr> triumphs it is os a novelist rather 
than ns a dramatist that 1^ Sage is of world-w ide 
import anee. 

As a novelist, too, Sage did much hack- 
work of a respectable but not important kind. 
Much of his work has a strong rcsc*mblaiicc to 
that of Defoe. Among his minor novels may lie 
mentioned Robert Cheindier de Benurhinr, the 
life of a buccaneer, whose widow, so he saiti, 
furnished the memoirs; and EntimniUe GmzaleH, 
The two works, however, upon which the repu- 
tation of Le Sage rests are Le JHable Boiteux and 
GU Btae, 

Le Diable Boiteux (The Devil on Two Sticks) 
appearerf originally in 1707i but was revised 
and considerably enlargeti in 1725. It brvrrowed 
its name, 4 md the scheme and some of the 
language of its opening chapters, from the IHohto 


Cojueto of Guevara. It is, however, esscuitially 
original, and is an anuising satire on eoiitem* 
lawary Parisian life. Le Sage Kt'cnis to have 
nt*ed«‘il always t4> borrow a t't'rtaiii amount of 
groimdw'ork for his writings, but once he mnile 
a start, he wrote in a highly original manner, 
Lc Sage's ma.sterpiecc, htiwever, is his pieart'sque 
novel Gil Bine, The Arst two parts tif it appearc'd 
in 1715, the third in 1724, and the fourth in 
1785. Gil Bbis is the crowning glory of the rogue- 
novel; it is n erystnUi%at{on of all the lu*st 
features in the work of liC Sage's Spanish pri'- 
dec^t'sMors. It is realistic, but not ext*eiiKively so; 
the author would seem to have bmi one tif the 
Arst to write with a map in front of him. It is 
full of satirical humour, ns well ns of bustling 
pictures of life. It deals with low life, but is never 
indeivnt. As SetUt says of Le Sage: “ llis muse 
inovtHl with an iinpolluteii step, even where* the 
path was soincwliat miry **. The sardonic 
Spanish Hatirist Isla (q.v.) pro|MHiiidt*<l in jest 
the thcHwy that Gil Blan was stolen from Spain, 
and merely translated hy Le Sage. Isla's jest 
was taken seriously hy st'veriil st'holars (men 
of the same type as tiutse who thought thni 
Hotiier was the real author of the Battle of the 
FrofiM and ^tice). The (’ointx* de NeiifehGtenii 
took up the matter ardently, ami an article in 
Bim'kwood (1841) snpt»orted this paradoxirnl 
eontention. Then* is no trith in Ihis theory, oj 
in a similar theory pn»p<Miiided hy Voltalro m 
a At of pique that the novel W'as entirely taken 
from La Viilatl de to Ksmdiero Horn Afarroe 
(t(H}rego, Sage certainly Ixirrowed freely 

from Spanish picaroon novels; but all t.hnt gave 
his work Its unique value was his own. 

For the w’ritc‘r of the world’s greatest rogue*- 
. ovcl, l*c Siige seems to have livcfd a singularly 
iiinoccnt and iloineHl ieaf rd life. He w'as tievtited 
to his wife anti family, ami wsui dcvcdedly lt»vt*d 
by them in return. lie was liorn a Hrr*tori, and 
did not lose his 1lret4>ii eharaeteristies during 
his sojourn at Paris. He. n*iiiaifKd fearlessly 
proud and infle|>endent. His (V'ltie nature also 
showed itself in the lack of arningernent and 
onler in his novel. In literary history Ih* Sage 
oenipies a |M*eiiliur pt wit ion. His predecessors 
were all Spanish, and his HueeessorM b'ligllsh, 
Smollett and Fielding being the most famous. 
And yet he may |wrhaps Ik* wiiiHitltTetl to rank 
after Molif*rr us the most vt*rsatile of Hie great 
French writers.-- niiH.iooBAeiiY; Cluretle, 

Le Sage, rotiuincier; (i. K. IL Saintsbiiry, Eneay 
on French Smelinte, 

Lesbos, a C^reek island of the ASgean group, 
now called Mytikne.^ from its capital. In hliafK* 
it is nearly triangular; has an area of G75 sq. miles, 
and a pr»pttlatiori of about 1H2,1G7. It Is'lofiged 
to Turkey from 14G2 1012. It is ntoiintaiiioiiH, 

but is exec^evlingly fertile, its principal prtiiluets 
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olivc-nil, ami pini* f mil>rr. Th<* 
islaiul wtui fainoiiN in ancirnt times sih a c'eritre 
of (treek litV and eivili/.ation. It IVirinerly <*on- 
tainerl nine eilies, the ehtef Mytilene. 

lx*at^hlafiN, a 'I'artar people of the Maliom- 
medaii religion, inhabiting Da^heHlaii, in the 
Kast CauejiHiiH. 'J’hey were aiiioiti; the most 
HtiihiMirn of tlie Caiieaiiian peoples in their 
resist ane(‘ to the IliiKsiariH, one of their chiefs, 
Shamyl, having held out for over twenty 
years. 

Lcalna, an island in the Adriatic, on the c<»fist 
of Dalmatia, stretehiri^ east to west for -id miles, 
with a breadth of *J (1 tniles, and prcsentin;; 
a eontimimiH ehuin of hills, which, on the coast, 
form lofty and preeipitoiis cliffs. Wine, olive-oil, 
and fruit are prodiieeil. The principal town, fif 
the Mime name, is <iii the south-west coast, and 
has a f(ood natural tiurl>oiir. It was formerly 
Aiistriaii, hut now lielonKs to Yii^o-Slavia. Pop. 
1 

Leslie, Alexander, Karl of Leven, Scottish 
ffcni'ral, Ixmi about the end of the sixteenth 
eeiitiiry, dunl in KMU. He went abroad, and msc 
to he lleld-inarHlial In the service* of (itiHlaviis 
Adolphus. Uetiiriiin^ home in ItWlO, he was 
<*hoseii goneral-in-ehief of the Coveiuinters’ 
army, ami defeated the army at New- 

hiirn. In 1(I-U he went to the aHsistanee of the 
hWi^lish Parliament, and led a division at Mur- 
stoii Moor. In 10141 i*harles I hiiiiself up to 
l^eslie's army, then eiieumped at Newark. At 
the battle of Diinhur he served as a volunteer, 
and was soon afterwards tlirown into the Tower 
by t 'mm well, hut was liberated at the inter- 
eessioii of Christ inn of Sweden. The |»eernge of 
Leven is now merged in that of Melville. 

Leslie, Charles ItolKTt, painter, Imrn in 
Londtm in 17tD. dlinl in ISM*. As a youth he 
was taken by his parents to the I’nitiMl States, 
jind apprenliiTd to a ls)okseller in Philadelphia. 
Havinjif .shown artistic ability, he was sent to 
Kn^liind, and beeanie a pupil at the Hoyal 
Aeadi'iny alKXit 18111. Atnon>{ his most sueeessful 
early pietures were Annf Pa^ and Sender (1819) 
and Sir iitifier de CmHrrtry in Church (1820). He 
was idoeted an associate of the Academy in 1821, 
and an Aeudenueian in 1820. l«>oin 18«I8 to 
1 0."*! he was profe^ssor of painting at tjie Aemlemy. 
His Li/r of Conniabie is the (‘hief mitliority for 
the lift' of that painter. The inten'st of his work 
is ehietly literary und historical. 

Leslie, David, Ijord Newark, a Scottish 
gt'iiernl and Presbyterljin leader, born in Fife- 
shirt* ill the early part of the seventeenth century 
(almiii 1001), died in 1082. He served under 
Chistnvus Adolphus, and bec*ame a colonel in the 
Swedish anny, but returned to Scotland at the 
ctmimeiieement of the Civil Wars, and in 1644 
nmmipanied the Karl of f^even with the Scottish 
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force st'nt to assist the Parliament. His Scottish 
horse siipfHirted ('romweH’s <ieeisive t'hurge at 
Marstnii MfHir. I^eslie was then recalled to cheek 
I he Miecesses of Montrose in the north, ami routed 
him at Pliiliphaiigli, near Selkirk. With the 
change in .Scottish |)fdities the Scottish anny 
returned home, and Leslie was employed for 
some lime in putting down insurrection, I'hiefly 
in the iK»rth and wc*st among the Highlanders. 
When, however, the Scottish Parliament took 
lip arms on lx*ha]f of Charles II, Leslie was ap- 
|M>iiited eoinmundcr-iri-ehief, and pmved liimself 
no unworthy op})oneiit of Cromwell, hut w'as 
Ihiully defeated at Dunbar in 1050. He ufter- 
wanls retreated to Stirling, w’here lie W'os joim**! 
by ('hurlcH II, w'ho assiii/ied the eomniand of 
the anny. After the battle of Worcester Leslie 
was captured in Yorkshire, und imprisoned in 
the Tower till the Restoration. In 1001 he was 
rewarded for his services to the n»yal e.ause with 
the title of Lord Newark, and a pension of £.>00. 
The title has l)C‘en extinct since 1790. 

Leslie, John, llishop of Ross, prelate and 
diplonmtiNt, l>orn at Kingussie 29th Se[>t., 1.727, 
died in a monastery near Brussels in 1590. He 
studied at Aberdeen, Toulousi*. Poitiers^ »jul 
Paris, and e.seorted Queen Maiy <‘»’om France in 
1.501 as one of Ikt most ai'tive friends ami a 
pillar of Roman ('atholieisin. For bis intrigues 
on her heliulf be was imprisemed in the Tmver 
in 1571, ami on his liberation in 1570 he went 
to Fninee, whi'ro ’ l.iO.'l he w.as mad(‘ Risht»p 
of ( oiitaiUTs. 

Leslie, Sir John, Scottish |)hyHi<*ist and 
inathemutieiaii, horn at Largo, Fife, loth April, 
1700, dicfl in 1802. He studusl at the I'niversity 
of St, Andrew's, and then at F.dinlairgii. After 
a short stay in America he returned to London,* 
where he I'miuiiernTd his tninslation of BufTon'K 
Xtiiitral IfiHtory of /brf/«, published in 1708. 
He invent<‘d the differential thermometer and a 
hygrometer al>out the year 1800, and four years 
later published his Essay an the ynture and 
PrnpofiatUm of Heat. His works itielude: Philo- 
sophy of Arithmetic (1821) and Uudhnents of 
iSeometry (1828). 

Lesseps, Ferdinand, Vieomte de. Freneh 
diplomatist and engtnc*er, Ixirn in 1805. die<l in 
IHibl. After holding several eonsulur and diplo* 
maUc iMists he mliriMl fmm the Cioveniincnt 
service, and in 18.54 w'cnt to lOgypt, and pro()osed 
to Uic Vic*eroy the rutting <»f a eannl across the 
Isthmus of Suez. This great work was success- 
fully accomplished during 1859-69. under his 
super\'(S^ion. He suhsequenlly pro|H)sed several 
other grandiose schemes; hut the only one really 
taken in hand was the Panama Canal (q.v.). 

Leaser Antilles, or Carihbees, West Indian 
island rtyMn- com prising the lA*ewnrd*and Wind- 
wrard Islands; extending southwards from the 
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Viiffin Islands to Trinidad and the Venezuelan Gcschichie sHnes Lebenit und seiner Sehriften; !!• 


seaboard. 

Lessing, Ciotthold Ephraim, German eritic^ 
dramatist, and savant, born in 1729 at Kamentz, 
Saxony, die<l in 1781. He entered the University 
of l^ipzig in 1746 to study thcoloj^y, bu^. ills 
love of the drama and his intimacy with Sehlcjitel, 
Myliiis, WeisMp, and other youn|( men of litemry 
tastes led him to ahandon this intention. After 
a short stay in WittenbcT;; he accompanied 
Myiius to Berlin (1748), where he wrote for 
magazines and 1>ooksdler8. lie undertook, with 
Mylitis, in ]7.i0, a publication entitled Jieitr/ige 
zttr liistorie wid Aitfnahme des Theaters (U<mtri- 
butions to the History and Inipmvetnetit of the 
Theatre); pnblishe<l «ome ixtems under the title 
of KleinifikeUcH (Trifles); translatcil a w’ork of 
the Sfiunish philosopher Iliiarte; und wn>tc 
sonic articles in I’ohs's (Hazette, lie entered at 
this time into friendly ndations with Moses 
Mendelssohn and the IsKikseller Nicolai, in 
ctnijMortinii with whom he established the critical 
jniiriial llrirfr dir nruesle lAteratur betrrffetid 
(Letters on the Newest Idtcratun;). In 1755 
apfu aml Miss Sara Sampson^ a tragedy dialing 
^English life. In 17<M1 Ix'ssing bmime 

' retary to General Tiiuerr/ien in itrc'slaii for 
hve years, when h returned to Berlin uiiii pub* 
lished the iMakaon^ odrr tiher dir Grrttzrn der 
Mairrvi und Pnesir, and his comedy Minna 
iHin iianihrtm, 'I'hc fMokfmn atteifi|its to define 
the deiiiiireation ami the lim if* if poetry and 
painting, it gradually revoh ionized literary 
taste in (Germany. A. « it I7<i .a became dim*tor 
of the Natiimal 'riica.re .it Hamburg. While 
there b<* wroh- his Dramaiur^dr His eritieisms 
marie liim i n(‘inii‘s, and, clh'd to quit 

e* Hamburg, the Duke of Brunv.v.iel> apjioinlrd 
him his h!>ririjin al. ■VMlfaibut** 1. In KT.’y l.c 
went to Vir-UiiM and ac* •i npc.Tueft 1* 'loee TwopA-Ul 
*■ Hnmswirk Italy. He ma-* ir 17 but 
.life riied \»'ar later, At bii , »d be w’luj 
i; ill Ik il l ;‘i.'ologir al dI^f.utes, Which 

hi.‘' i''v»l'»M»|»!iical tharna Sathan d*r U'me (1779) 
dir) iioliinig trj allay. B(*sid#*s tlinne iru'ntioncd, 
he wrotr ariiilher rlruma, Kmilia Galotti (1772). 
Lessing's gnat aim us a writer, aiirl particularly 
ns a r'ritie, was to st niggle against the sercility 
to En^neb taste whicdi at that time dcboscfl 
Gcnnari literature and dejirivwl it of originality. 
In thi.s s( niggle he was suei^'viKruJ; but it iiivolvcrl 
him soiiiet inn's in rxaggf^rationSy and exfioseil 
him, as well os his thfxilogical quarrclii, U» 
asperities whieli a I#-sh energt^ic writiT would 
have avoir IihI. By his plays I.x»sing gave 
(^'rrnaiiy a national riraina, and by his critieUrii 
he cstublishfxl for his nation true canons of 
aesthetic and dramatic critieisni. — Biisi.fo* 
grachy: K. (;oedeke, (Jrundriss zur Geschirhte 
dcr dftUschai Dichtung; E. Sc'hfuidt, Lessing: 


Zimmcni, Lessing's Life and Works, 

LessonlBt a genus of Brown Algir, funiUy 
Lamiimriaet'ie. The plants arc tree-like, with 
stalks as tidek os ii man's thigh, and form 
veritable sithiiuiriiic forests. 

Le Sueur (k^-siVriir), hhisUehc, French 
painter, iMirn in 1617, died in 1655. His first 
works are in the style of his master, VN>uet, aiirl 
quite distinct from his subsequent ones. His 
great W'ttrk was tlic series of paintings which 
he executed for the (*iirthusinn monastery in 
l*aris (luring 1645'6, delineating in twenty *tw*o 
pictures the principal scenes in the life of St. 
Bntno. In 1650 he painted for the Cor|M>riition 
of Ivoldsmiths the Preaching of the Ajmstte Paul 
at Kphesus. All of these art* large pain tings, and 
arc now in the Ixmvre. He was one of the twelve 
foundation mernlK'rs of the Academy. He w'as 
assistcHl in mimy of his w'orks by his brothers, 
Piern\ PhilipiK', and AnUdne. 

Leth'argy, an uniiutiiral tendency to sleep, 
closely (H>niuvled wdth languor and debility, 
or the result of some speeille infeidioii, siudi as 
that of slcu'ping sieknes.H due to an orgaiiiNiii 
(trypnnoKoiiie) (*oiivey(*d liy the African tsc-tsc^ 
fly, or of sleepy siekiu'ss {cneephalitis trttuirgicu). 
Simple lethargy may arise fr«»in a plethoric habit , 
from deficient eireidatiun in the bruin, ftoc. 
nervous cxbuusi ion of tlia< organ, from a |Mdsori« d 
state of the blrsHl, c»r r'^mi a Nijppn'Hsinit nf 
urine. When it. is the eoniie(|iienc‘c of alcHdiolie 
intoxication, or of the action of niinxiticrs, it 
should he treated as apoplexy. 

I^the (l(!'lbf‘; Gr. Mhr, forget fiilii(*HN), flic 
Uiver of Oblivion, one of the streams of the 
low'cr regions eelebraled in utiejeiii inyfb(dogy, 
«bosc water bad the |Kiw'er of making Ibosf; who 
drank »>f it forgi't the whole of their former 
cxihteiK'c. Souls Indore* passing into l*'dyKiuiti 
drank to lorgi t I heir curt lily sorrows; souls 
returning to the iippor world drank lo forged 
the pleuKureH of KlyKiiim. 

Letters of Credit an* mandates, giving 
authority lo I Ik* person addressed to pay money 
or furnish goods on the ererdit of the writer. 
I’hey are of two classes '-‘g^menir, when not 
directed to a purtic'ular |M;r»ofi, Init iritemhrd 
to lie acted upon by anyone, and * s}>(.*eial when 
directed tc/ a |x*rson nariied. A general letter of 
credit entitles anyoiu; who gives credit to the 
party rmined thcrrlii and wImj (complies strictly 
with its terms to rcf'over full fmyment from the 
wriler. The terms generally relate to the extent 
of the credit and the time and mode of giving 
it. SfK'(‘ial letters of credit are ehiefly issued by 
bunkers and addnmsc'd U» their foreign corn's* 
pondents. Such addressecH ak>nc iu*quire any 
rights of action against the authors of the letters 
in rciii>eet of payments made iliercnjndcr. These 
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JettfTs are not j^encrally issued until money or 
cR^curitics have been def)o«iU‘d uith the iMsuing 
house. 

Letters of Marque (Fr. ktlren de marque. , com- 
riUHNiorifl to pluridtT), eoininisNioiis granted liy 
a Ciovernnient lo private individuals authorizing 
them to w.'ige war at sea on the shi|i8 and goods 
of a hostile state. Vessels so comiiiissioned were 
ternieil firivateers. The practice was abolished 
by the 'J’rcaty of I'aris, 

Letts, a Slavonic people closely akin to the 
Lithiiaiiiaiis, inhabiting until 1018 several lliissian 
provinces, namely Coiirland, Livonia, Vitebsk 
and Kovno, and also the Ktirist'hc Nehnmg in 
l*russia. There are also colonics of Letts in the 
Caueasiis, in Canada, in the United States, and 
in lira/il. The lArtts now form the doniinant 
element of the Baltic licpiiblic of Latvia. Tlu^y 
came from the Nieinen basin, were driven north 
by the Slavs, and subscquenlly subjugated by 
the Teutonic Order, They arc tall nncl rrdniMt, 
bill shy, piitient, and submissive. 'i'h<‘y arc 
frank and hospitable. Their diaileet, together 
with the Lithuaniun, an<l IJoriissiuii or Old 
J'riiNsiaii, fonus the l^dtic; branch of the Indo* 
European family of languages. The Letts 
number about *2,00(1,000. Sec iMivia, — C'f. 11. 
Sifiison, La fscttonic. 

Lettuce (Laciika nanva), a smooth, hcrbii- 
CTouM, annual plant, containing u milky jitii*e, 
ufui III general use us a salad. The stem grows 
to the lieight of ulsHit *2 feet, and bears small 
pale-yellow lluwc'rs; the inferior leaves are 
BCHsile, and undulate on the iiiargin. The young 
plant only is ciitcn, us (he lettuce Is narcotic and 
|Miisonoiis when in (lower. A iiuiiiher of species 
art* known from various parts of the glolie. 
Lactucarinm, or lettuce opiiun, ttie inspissated 
juice <»f the lettui'C, is used iiKHlicinully us an 
anodyne. 

Leuca'dla, or Santa Maura, one of the 
buiian Islands, on tlic wi'st coast of (■rce<*e. 
Its surface is iiioiiiiliiinuiis and niggiril. The 
eastern side is waste and barn*ii, but the western 
and northern parts are very productive, yielding 
vines, olives, and citrons. The south-west cm 
ext rtMiiiiy, now i*a|>c Diikiito (also known us 
the la'ueiuiiuii U(K!k, or the iai>'cr\s la;ap), is 
H white cliff rising Vo the height of att least *2000 
feet. On its siiminit w*as a temple of A|)ollo, in 
whose honour u eriiuinnl was tuinually thrown 
fniin the rock into the sea as a sin-offering. 
Sappho, .\rtemisia, Qiietni of Halicarnassus, and 
other despiurUig lovers are said to have thrown 
themselves from it. .-Viuaxiehi (I^'vkus), pop. 
•'kHNi, is the eldof town. Pop. of the , island, 
*20,471. 

l.euclttent>er|^ (loih'ten-berA), in the Middle 
Ages an indctK'ndont landgraviate of Germany, 
wliich, by the extinction of the male line, fell to 


Bavaria in 1848. From it FiUgdnc Bcauhuniais 
took the title of Duke of l^uehtenberg. 

Leucip'pus, Greek pliilosopher, founder of 
the atomic school, lived about 500 b.g», and Is 
said by some to have been a native of Abdem; 
by others, of Klis or the Island of Melos. His 
instructor was Zeno the Kieatic, or a(*cording to 
others, Paniienidcs, and he himself was the 
teacher of Democritus. Whilst the more ancient 
Klcaticw reduced all that exists to a single, 
eternal, and iminutab! * substance, Lluctppus, 
on the contrary, assumed an inlinite numl^r of 
partichts of matter too minute to l>e perceptible 
to the senses, and in themselves indivisible. 
Thcsi.* atoms move from eternity in inlinite space, 
and by their union and* separation form the 
origin and end of things.— Cf. Th. Gomperz, 
Greek I'hinkers. 

Leucite, a mineral silicate of altiiiiiniuni and 
|M>taHsium, usually with a little sodiiun, the 
|Hdush contimt in varieties free from sodium 
iMring as high us 21*5. The <*r>'stals arc (^iiimonl^' 
white and almost oiiiupie, and arc iKmiidrd by 
the twenty-four deltoirlal faces of the cubic fonn 
known as the icositctralu^iron. At and alxive 
.>0(r C. the form has true cubic syimnclry and 
the optical cliuraetcrs of the mineral confirm this; 
but Icucitc is dcvelopcul in volcanic lavas, and 
the crystals fail to nininiain their high symmetry 
during c(M)]ing. Though not widely diffused, 
leucite is abundant in certain areas, such as the 
(H)iiiitry near Home and Naples and the Eifcl. 
Lcucitio rocks, on account of their high per- 
centage of |K>tash and the greater solubility of 
leucite in acids as compareil with orthocluse 
fels|>ar, have l>ecn ground up as agricultural 
fertilizers. The mineral is regarded as eeoiio- 
iiiicaUy im|)ortiint in the rich soils of Campania* 

Lcucobryum, a genus of mosses, growing in 
much the same situations as Sphagnum, and 
absorbing water in similar fashion. 

Leucocythc'mla, or Leukocythemla, is the 
tenn used to describe the condition of the blocMl 
when there is a great increase in the white 
coqiuscics. Associated with this CHiiulition there 
is enlargeineiit of the lymphatic glands. 

Leuco'Jum, or Leucoium, a genus of Euro- 
pean bulbous plants, nut. oitl. Amaryllidacen*. 
They arc very like snowdrojis, but the six 
perianth-segments are nearly equal. L. areUuum 
is a British species commonly known by the 
name of snowflake. 

Leucoplast. See Chramatophore. 

Leuctra, a village in Ikrotia, on the road 
from Xbcspiw to Plutsca, famous for the victory 
of the Theban Epaitiinondas over tiic Spartan 
king CleombrotuB, which put an end to the 
Spartan domination in Grt^ecc (871 b.c.). 

Leuk,4^oik), a town of Switzerland, canton 
of Valais, on Uie Rhone. About 5 miles to the 
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north are the celebrated thermal saline baths of 
Leuk (Leukrrbad), feet above the sen, 

which annually attract large numbers of visitors, 
mainly •Swiss and French, and which ore used 
chiefly for cutaneous dist^ases. 

L€vant% a term applied in the widest sense 
to all the regions eastward from Italy aa far as 
the Kuphratm and the Nile, and in a more con- 
tracted sense t4) the Asiatic coasts of the Medi- 
terranean and the adjacent countries from Con- 
staiitinhplc to Alexandria in ]^*pt, 

Lev'ee. a type of dike or embankment (q.v.). 
naturally formed, which contracts the channel 
of a river and protects the mljacent country. 
A de|>osit of sediment carried 
by a stream takes pJai-c wiien- //He 
ever there is n reiluctioii in 
velocity, and thus a river’s 
ImmI rises, even almvc the sur- 
reunding plain, but as the 
defM>.Hit is always greatest at 
the siilcii where the velocity 
is least, the Icvcc rises faster 
than the bed. Kxcessivc 
(liHMis cover the levees or 
iKirst through them. Such actions, causing 
greaY <lamftge, owurred in 1800 on the Miasis- 
sippi near New (Iricaiis, and they arc fmiucnt 
on the Hoang-ho in Chiiiu. 

Levellers, a name purticiilarly applied U) a 
party which arcHic in the army of the Ixmg 
I’nrUaincnt alamt the year 1047, and was put 
down by Fairfax. They aimed at the establish- 
ment of an equality in titles and estates through- 
out the kingdom, and were led by John Lilbunie. 
In 1040 the ringleaders were arrested for treason, 
and eventually the movement was suppressed. 

Levelling is the oiK^ratioii by which the heights 
of |»oint.H on the ground relative to ciwh other are 



accurately determined. Tlie le\'elting instrunient, 
or * level \ consists essentially of a telescofM* and 
a bubUe-tubc rigidly, liut adjustably, connoe.ied 
together. In the foonl plane of the telescope is 
on arraitfement of fine seratches on glass, or 


spider lines, which serx'e to flx a point in that 
plane. The straight line Joining this point and 
the distant ))oint wIumc Image, as farmed by the 
object glass, lolneidt^s with it is the optic axis 
of the tele8c*o|H!!. If the instrument is properly 
adjusted, this axis is truly horisontal when the 
bubble is at the ct*ntre of its run. In ninning 
a line of levelling the observer obtains a hori- 
zontal sight upon a gnuluated staff placed up- 
right upon a Arm |Kiint, and held In that |Hisition 
by an assistant. Tlie difrerenco ludween two 
such reafiings obtained upon the staff when 
placed oil two different ptdiits is the difference 
in height between the points. For convenience* 


Method of ueing the Levelling Staff 

and for Uie sake of the increased accuracy wliich 
results when the two level sights are taken in 
quick sticf^sion, It is customary to Ufat two 
gruduateil staves instead of one. These stii\<*N 
are carefully oompared with each other and 
witli a staiidanl. The liest staves for pr(.(*ise 
levelling now oonsist <il a painted strip of Uie 
nickel-steel alloy known as Mnvar* let Into a 
WfKxlen casing. Formerly some liawl wood, siicii 
as teak, w'us employed, and Is still usf*d for 
levelling of scicondury Importance. If a line 
of levelling return by n circiiltoiis rrnite tr» its 
«tarting-pf»int. a check on its arcuraey is ohtaineiJ, 
for the ic>tal change of height olsMrrx^ed shouhl Ik* 
zero. For this reason It is the rule U> execute 
im|K>rtaiit levelling oi^icrathms, such as the pri- 
mary levelling of a country, in the form of a 
network. Nuincfrous checks are then firovklcd, 
and the whole can be coniputeil by rigorous 
matheiiiaiicat methods if) give tlic most pmbalile 
valuiw of the heights. For such a network a 

* datum-le%*el surface * must be taken. The most, 
convenient ilatum is mean sea-level and Its 

* ideal prrJongatiim ihreugb the <s>ntinents 

l*lic spheroidal fonn of the earth IniriKluces a 
complkwtion info precise levelling. An olsiervcr 
levelling south to north, along what ap- 
r>eanKl from his oljservatioiM to he a fierfeitly 
hoHzonia] road at a luffglit of sc*veral htitulrcKl 
feet alM>ve sf*a-lcvel, would, In reality* l>e getting 
a little ntrarer to sea-level as lie prcKimJcd norUi- 
wanJs. cvim'ct for this, aral to obtain the 
truer heights of points afsive the datum-level 
surface— the so-^M nrt hornet rie heights ^ « 
small quantity has to be added to or subtracted 
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from cvTry wsult of levdlin^ which is not clue 
euHt uiifl With the accuruey of iiiocicrn 

prcejHc levelltiif^, it iH nec'CHHary, in all except 
very flat eotinlries, to apply lliiH correction to 
every [Mirtioii of a closed circuit of levelling 
l>cforc the * zi^ro * check rncfitione<i overleaf can 
be of any value. 

DesiilcH the accMdcntal errors of oljscrvation to 
which levelling, like all other physical rncasure<- 
ineiits, is subject, there is a systernutie error 
which tends always to make the end point of 
a line (»f levelling upficar u little tcK) low. To 
eoiinteruet this tendciiey, all precise levelling 
operations are duplicate<i by lines which run in 
the opfMisite direction to the original. 

The errors to be ex(>ected in the lM*st class of 
levelling may Im; gauged by the resolution of the 
Internal icuial C«eodetie Association (191*2), which 
defined precise levelling os that which showed 
errors, ns worked out by spccifled formula;, not 
exm*<ling the following limits {icr kilometre: prob- 
able accidental error, 1*0 millimetre; probable 
Bystcmal ic* error, 0**2 millimetre. — HiBUO«iiiAPiiY: 
C. I^allcinaiid, l^'rr den Plana el Sivellcment; the 
publications of National Surveys on Geodetic 
Lex'cUing, e.g. those of the Onlnancc Survey 
Oflhf, Southampton; the Survey of India, Delira 
Dun; the rnited States Coast and (h'odctie 
Surv<*y, WushingUm. 

Le'ven, a town of Fifeshirc, at the mouth of 
the Hiver Leven, on the north sliore of the Firth 
of Forth. It carries on flax-Hpinning, brexviiig, 
secfl -crushing, and roiic- making; then* are also 
collieries. It is nmneeted by tramway with 
Kirkcaldy. Fop. (19*21), 7180. 

l^ven, Loch, a lake of Sc<itland, ulxuit 10 
miles ill circiimferenee, in the county of Kinross. 
It milt ai ns four islands, on one of which (St. 
Serfs) there was formerly a priory. t)n another 
(Castle Island) stand the it*mi\ins of the oiustlc 
of lsx*h l.<*ven, once a myal rcsidenc'C, grantetl 
by Hubert III to a Douglas. Mary Queen of 
Scots WHS mnflneil in this castle after her cap- 
ture by the wnfedcnite lonis in 15(17, but suc- 
eecdcHl in escaping by the aid of George Douglas, 
her kt*i'|K*r's brother, on the 2n«l May, l.5(}8. This 
island is connecU*d with the mainland by a cause- 
way. 

I.€'ver, diaries James, an Irish novelist, lioni 
nt I lublin on 51 st Aug., 1H00, died 1st .tune, 1872. 
lie graduated in arts at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 18*27, tuid in medicine in 1881, taking his 
dmloCs degree a little later at Gottingen. He 
then it'tumefl to Ireland to practise. He con- 
tributed his flrst iMiiier to the newly started 
ihiblin Vnivtraiiy Magazine (March, 1884), of 
whif'h he lKH*amc editor In 1842. The first 
chapter of Harrif Lorrcr/MCf apix^ured in that 
magiizine in 18217. His Charka (X Malkin, Tom 
IliirAr, tiiid Jack /itntcm cofistituted a literature 


entirely sui grneria, llis later novels were more 
thoughtful, but less characteristic. 

Lever, a bur of metal, wood, or oilier sub- 
stance turning on a supimrt called the £ulcTum 
or propt and used to balance or overcome a 
certain resistance (called the load) encountered 
at one part of the bar by means of a force (culled 
the effort, foniierly the power, a tenii now used 
with a different signification) applied at another 
part. It is one of the mechanical flowers, and 
is of three kinds, viz.: (1) When the fuk;rurn is 
iK'twi^n the loud and the effort, as in the hand- 
spike, crow-bar, &c. In this case the parts of 
tlie lever on each side of the fulcruiii arc culled 
the arms, and thc^se anus may either l)c equal 
as in the balance, or unequal ns in the sicxdyard. 
(2) When the resist unc^e is lictween the effort and 
the fulcnini, us in a smitirs liellows. In the case 
of niwing a boat, the rc^istanm of the rowlock 
is bctwet‘n the effort applied by the oarsman and 
the fulcrum formed by the w'ntcr, but the pro- 
pulsive torve in this case is the excess of the 
pressure' on the rowlock over the effort of the 
oarsman. (8) When the |K>wcr is iM'Uveen the 
weight and the fiilcniin, us in raising a ladder 
from the ground by apt>lying the hands to oqc 
of the lower rmiiids, the fulcrum in this ^‘a.sc 
Ixiiig the liMJt of the ladder. The law xvhich 
hokis in the lever is: the {Hiwcr multiplied by 
its arm is o(|ual to the weight multiplied by its 
arm. It is evident that when the power has a 
very large arm, and the weight 11 very' small 
one, a very small |)ower w‘II ox'ercome u great 
resistance. In the lever, ns in all machiiies when 
a small fc»rec overcomes a great one, the small 
forcT acts through a much greater ilislance than 
that thnmgh which the great forec is oviTcotiie, 
ur, us is sometimes said, * What is gained in 
power is lost in time*, or more c'orreelly, * What 
is gaiiu*d in mechanical aiivanUifiv is lost in speed*. 

Leverrier, l>haiii .lean .loseph, French astro- 
nomer, lairn at Saint-I^, in Normandy, 1811, 
died at Furis 1877. He devoted himself at first 
to chemical research, but dnrw the attention of 
Antgo by some memoirs on the stability of the 
solar system, and he was Induced to (>ersevcrc 
with nstmnomicul studies. His observations on 
the tninsit of Mercury* in 184.1 procured him 
admission into the Academy of Science.^. His 
great w*ork was his inx*cstigfition of the irregu- 
lurtlics in the movements of the planet Uranus, 
carried on indefiendently, but at the same time 
as the researches of John Couch Adams, which 
led to the diiKX>x’ery of the planet Neptune. He 
entered political life in 1849, and was made a 
Senator iBy Napoleon HI. He stict^eedcd Arago 
as director of the observatory*, but his arrogance 
and violence of temper made his tenure of the 
office a failu^ His tables for sun anci planets 
are in general use among astronoinere. 
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Levl'atlMii, n form of the Hebrew word Kvya- 
thatif nieaniiig a loniyoiiifcd monster, applied in 
J06, xH, and elsewhere in Scripture, to an aquatic 
animal iwriously held to be the crocodile, the 
whale, or some sfYceu's of seqient. The Septua^ 
gint rcMulcrs it lirakmt (a dragon), and kiios (a 
whale). 

Le'vltea, the name generally employed to 
designate not the whole Jewish tribe that tnu^l 
its descent fniin Levi, but a division within the 
trilM* itsAf, in contradistinction to the priests, 
who are otherwise cnilted the * sons of Aaron 
They were the ministers of worship, spcvlally 
singled out for the serx’lee of the sanctuary. 
Together with the ]>riests they fonnod the siu*cr- 
dotul triho, A (H^rat alien t organization was 
made for their iiiaiiitcrmnee. In place of terri- 
torial |L>osHcssions they wore to receive tithes 
of the produce of the land, and in their timi 
to offer n lithe to the Aflcir the settle- 

ment ill ( iiioian. to the I rib*' of Levi were assigned 
forty-eighl ♦ ilirs. six of which were cities of 
refuge, Ihuieeii of t'm loial niiniln'r bcung set 
apart f<»r tUr priests, fo tiK^ l.evitc‘8 was to 
iK'lung the oIIUh‘ of pte-ii 'ving, transcribing, and 
intar preting the law, n.ui they were to reac! it 
eviTv seveiitli yiar aL the feast of tubeniiieles. 
Their position was imuh changed by the nwolt 
of the ten Irific^s, and fbej luv scMoni nieritioned 
in the New Testaineiil ^1., they appear as the 
types of foriiial, hetirtles^j , rship. 

Leviticus, tin* nail) ' i '' third book of the; 
Ventatmeh, called 1 .,he first word of its 
contents. Wilb the ii I of certain |iortions 
of Erodtis and ji has Ikh’Ii ifenondiiiited 

77a' Priesthf ('ode, and vi Honietimcs also culled 
the //we of OJJrringH. I consists of seven prin- 
s'ipal seetifiris, but it y be generally deserilied 
ns coiilaiiiiiig (he laws and ordinances relating 
to Levites. priests, and sueriflccs. 

Lewes (lo'c's), (;e^)rgc Henry’, philosopher and 
auih<»r, iM.rii in I mdori in 1817, died 1878. 
lie uas literary editor of The Leader (1840 <84), 
and published his tAfe of Rabenpierre (1850) and 
i eompf'ndiiim of Cotnie'M PhiUmopkg of the 
yriaters (18.>8). Ills Life of Goethe^ which won 
iiiiTi a Kuro|H‘an reputation, was ptiblishcfl in 
From IH.^i until his death l/cwes lived 
with Oorge Kliot (q.v.). — Cf. J. W. Ciymm, 
George Eliot's Life as related in her Letters and 
Jonntaht. , 

• Lewies ( Id^es ), a municipal borough of England, 
in Sus.sex. of w hich it is the cx>unty town. It is 
a plats; of gn>at antiquity, containing the ruins 
of fiiauiy eiH^lesiastieul buildings. The remains of 
its Norman castle were presented to tlic nation 
ill 1920. In its vicinity, on 14ih May, 1294, the 
barons, iimler Simon de Montfort, defeated the 
army of Henry III. Pop. 10,798. 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory, an English romanti- 


cist and dramatic author, niekniiinccl * Monk * 
Lewis, iNirii in London 1775, died 1818. He was 
edueatcil at Westminster, and tiirn tra^*rllcHl for 
some time in (ientiany, the romantic literature of 
which gave to him that imssioii for the mar- 
vellous and terrilie wdiieh chiefly marks his 
writings. Ills earlUwt and most eelebrotecl work 
was Ambrosio, or the Monk (1794), a roniunee, 
the first edition of which was suppressed for Its 
licentiousness. It is what is known us * a Gothic 
rrmianee*, but coiitaiiiN incidents taken from 
German roniunee, and is historically interoMting 
us a Ihrt'ud eorineeting the literature of («er- 
maiiy and England. Otiirr works were: Feudal 
7*yrants, a nuimnee; Honiantie. Tales; Tales of 
Wonder, in verse; Tales of Terror; The Castle 
Stieetre, a nirnuntie drama (179H); Adrhnom the 
thitlaw (1800); and Alphtmso, King of Castile 
(1801). 

Lewis Gun, an autoiiiafie iiiaguzinc rifle 
following the general lines of the riiaeliine-guii. 
originated by a eor|K>ral of the Hclgiaii ariny 
nlKiut the year and improved and patented 
by the Lewis Manufaetiiriiig Company of the 
United States in the follow'ing year. It was 
offered to differeiit Euro|>raii Powers, but, after 
tests, was rejenied by all of fiieiii us lieliig t4Hi 
flimsy for the hard usage of war. In the years 
1907, 1909, and 1912 iiumtM'otis alterations were 
nimlc and patented, hut it was not taken up to 
any extent hy any great orihtary Power. Some- 
where aliout the second year of the Kuro|N;aii 
War the vital iieeessify of providing more 
muehine-guns of a niohile ty|K* bcTame apparent 
to the Itrilish Govemiiient; in consequence! 
large orders were plain'd for Lewis guns both in 
America and with Vif’kers's, and thousands were! 
ih lied to llntish troo|>N as they liecTaine available. 

At first these guns were used only for defeiKx; 
and attiu!k against f*ri«*my personnel, but ns 
time went on they {iroved, when fitted with 
anti-aircraft sights and a specTiul mounting, 
very useful against Jow-flying enemy planes; 
the fact that they enii l>e flreil from the shoulder 
in almost the snme manner os a shot-gun has 
coiiMiderahly increascMl their value for this work. 

In this and other ways the ]x*wis gun has 
proved itself a most useful wcra|Km, very accurate 
and extremely mobile. 

The gun itself is an automatic rifle tiring 
ordinary rifle umiTiiiiiition, and is worked by 
a eombination of gas and a spring. On the 
pn;ssure of thi; 1 rigger the spring draws the Ixill 
and rrartritlge forwanl aral explodes the cur- 
tridge; then jmrl of the gas giTieraled tiy the 
expiosioii, following up the biillK in ttie barrel, 
fHisses through a small apc:rtiire iiit4> ti lylindcr, 
strikes the head of a piston, and drives it buck 
again. This rritaies the magazine, plac4-s a fresh 
cartridge in front of the bolt, and eompn;SM*a 
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the Hpriiijf Ak lonff an the iriuger con- 

tiriueM to »>e preHHed, aiirl provided cartridges 
remain in the inagazitic, the gtiii continues to 
fire, unless u break in the mechanism fK^curs. 
The pan or drum, os the iiiugu/ine is called, is 
circular in shiifM* with an indented outer surface. 
On the inside the indentations take tiie base 
of the cartridges, and the <. ter corrugations 
a<;t tts cogs for the automatic rotation of the 
nmga/.inc. The magazine or drum cimtains 

M 


but it has the great advantage of presenting a 
small target, os with the two gunners it only 
occupies u space of 7 feet by 2 feel. It is very 
mt»bile as compared with the Viekers ar Maxim 
gun, and with magazine and bipcMl in position 
it only weighs about 82 Ib. A spare-parts bag 
is ciarricd» and almost any part cun l>c replaced 
If broken, the most C'omplieuted replacement 
taking on an average foiirtct^n seconds when 
done by a good man, the only tool necessary 



1, Lewis Automstic ^t^^chinc fJun with rnsneine and bipod. 3, Vs mounted f»>r .it ropl.tnc. », noitnm mow 
of 4, Section throuKh XY in 0. 5. Top view of sun. S, The cun in part secti . .. m. Matraone (dc- 

tachaldc). .so, Sliell ditlettor for Gontroliins the ejection t-mptv ortnaices , Ariofiljnc inoiiniinff. 
K, Ksdiator rih«. ci, ( iao cvliiulcr. L, lUtncl. p, Puiton. 11. «oU T.'I'riKScr. s. Strikrr MS, Mam iiprini;. 
r, CsrfrivlKV in (inns ch,iintfrr. o. Rod. K, Cjas rrirulalor key I’K, Horc. oc, Cjas rcKutator cup. s.M, liore 
mouthpit'cc or cone. II, I lulc «.niint'Cttnj; the barrel with the cylinder below 


forty-seven nmnds, and a giMwl gtiiinrr can 
chuiigct to II fresh magazine in three scctinds. 
The giiii, when well ttined up, can tire ut the rate 
of from six to H(*vcn htindri't) rounds |)cr inimitc 
over a |)eri(Kl, but owing to heating mid the time 
taken in changing inuga/iiies, lut more than tw*o 
hitiulrcd and fifty rounds can Im* Amd in a given 
mtniito. Owing to the great cxfienditiire of 
ammunition, it is only fired in short bursts and 
at gtMMl targets. It is an air-iXMilcd weafKin, the 
cooling of which is aciromplished by means of an 
aJtiniinium nuliator placed round the liarrel and 
CO vert'll by a metal cylinder o|Krn at both ends, 
l^^ioh cxploskui drives out the hot air in front 
and iM'hind, causing a vaeumu, and the ccxilcr 
outer iitr rushes in to take its place. Owing to its 
peculiar noise when flriiRg, it is unmistakable, 
and if nut well euiiccided can easily be detected, 


being on ordinary cartridge. There arc no bitcws 
in the weapon, all parts being slotted to take 
the point of a bullet. 

Lewisham, a parliamentary and metropolitan 
iximugh, in tiic county of l^mdoii, and third 
largest of alt the metropolitan boroughs. Pop. 
(1R21), 174,104. 

Lewlaton, a city of Maine, United States, 
on the Androscoggin Hiver, close to Lake Auburn, 
the Maine State piscicultural reserve. Pop. 
31,707. 

Lewis- with- llarria, or The Lews, the 
largest of the Outer Hebrides, separated from 
the inairiland of Scotland by the Minch, 30 to 
86 miles wide. Tlic southemniost portion of 
the islaiid, Harris, is in liivcMness-ahire, the nor- 
thern aoA largest portion, or Lewis proper, bcsimr 
in lloss-shirc. The entire length of the island^ 
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«outh'west to iiorth-ea8t« is 00 miles; bmidth, 
varying fnini 30 miles to 5 and 10 miles; ait*a, 
nearly 000,000 iieres. It is of irregular form, is 
deeply •indented all round by ivxys and inlets, 
and though in gencnil flat, contains some con- 
siderable elevations, two of which rise to 2700 
feet nlM>ve sia-level. In the interior |>cat-bog8 
occur, with numerous small lakes and short 
rivers. Both the inland and coast fishing is 
good. Up to 1844 agriculture and education were 
in a very backward condition; but considerabie 
impmvements have been since made, though the 
fishery still waits u satisfactory development. In 
1010 lA)rd l^verhuhne bought fxiwis and part 
of Harris. The (laclic language is almost uni- 
versally sfM>ken. The principal town is Storno- 
way. Pop. of entire island, 84,400. 

Lexington, a city of the Ignited .States, in 
Kentucky. It is the oldest town in the state 
(hrivtng liccn founded in 1773), and was once the 
capital. It is more a ptnet* of fashionable resi- 
dence than of trade. It (Miibiins the Kentucky 
Muie university, aial the Transylvania ITni- 
versitv, reniovetl from lltu^nHlshutg in 180.3. 
liieorponited 111 1782. f^xingtoii be(?uim; a city 
11 ^ 1832 . Pop, H, . 134 . 

Lexington, a small (own of the United States, 
in Massachusetts, (he scene of the famous 
• .SkirmUh ut l^*xinglnii \ theopt^ning engagement 
of the War of ImU » endrnee, Thth April, 1775, 
A detachment of Jsrit'3* troo|M, sent from 
Jlostmi to seize sotru* ;ros')firial stores at ("oti- 
txint, was op]mse<i by the l^exington militia 
(7(i men), who were du-v with a loss of seven 
killed and three w(aind"v . 

Leyden, .lolin, Scm -•Nif p'^-t and Orientalist, 
Ixirn at Denholm, Urt 
Batavia 1811. He w .. 
mnarkuhle gifts as a t, ' ' 
translations and original 

nuit rihiited to ^ e^ 
assist e<l Sir Walter S<s»f+ 
for his A/tfi.v/rrfyy 1 
wrote* a litHUtry «/ AfrUim 
cession he was Presbytervii 
with the East India Comp 
Hindustani, and judge. 

Leyden, or Leiden (I^t. lAtpdunum Hnia~ 
tv/rton; Fr. a university town of Holland, 

encompassed by windmills, and sun'fiundcd by 
country-seats, pleasure-grounds, gardens, and 
fertile mc^adows. The streets are straight and 
broad, the Broad Street (fireedr-Kfroof) being 
esteemed one of the finest In Europe. In it is 
situated the town hall {StadhuiM)^ a picdurewiuc 
sixteenth-century building. None of the chim^hes 
is very remarkable, but in tte Reformed church 
of SL Peter are monuments to Boerhave, Span- 
hehn, ufl Scaliger. Tlie university, fouiKled in 
1575 William of Orange, was formerly one of 


^iiire, 1775, died at 
' for hfll 

4bli8hed 
Unhurgh 
' of Worntn, 
irifig inutcrials 
^ UoTder\ and 
vffien. In suc- 
';d»ter, surgf*nn 
T I'ofcHwif of 


the niot^i faincil in Kun»|M!*. Ix*ydcii has cloth 
and other mamifact tires. It was the birfii- 
piact* 4>f several (*t*lcbrat(Hl painters, Rcmbraiult, 
Gabriel Metsii, ami others. The most iiieniorable 
event in the history of la'yden is the twelve 
months’ siege it sustained fr«)in the Spaniards 
in 1578-4, until relieved by W’illiam the Silent. 
The ixipulatioii, almut 1(10,00(1 in the seventeenth 
century, w'as (11,408 in 1920. 

Leyden - Jar, a h:>rm of ele(*trie ixuidcnscr 
devised by Ciincus nml Musschenbroek of Leyden 
ill 1740. It etuisists of u gliuis Jar or wide* 
moiitbed bottle <x>ated inside and out with tin- 
foil over the lowtT two-thirds of the surface. 
A brass rod passing 
through the neck is 
conneeteui to the in- 
side suiting, and 
terminates outside in 
a brass knob which 
rcc»eivos the charge. 

The jar, cither singly 
or cHuiibincd to form 
11 Imttcry, was used 
in studying the vari- 
otiM pheiiomcriu of 
electric diseJiargt*. 

To discharge the jar, 
the two coatings arc 
connected hy a suite 
aide eondurior, tak- 
ing care to make 
contact with it first 
on the outside <M>ate 
ing, A lx*y<lcn-jar 
with movable coal- 
ings Is usi'ful for dcinonstrating the lintMir- 
*aiit part playefl hy t he mcdititn which insulates 
the two ('oatings. After being charged, tiu^ 
jnr is dissected l»y means of insulating tongs, 
and the two ('oatirigs arc discharged. On rc- 
bijildinglhc jurfiiifl conn(x;tJng the tw'o coatings, 
a strong spark piism's, indicating that the elect rio 
energy is st^ircd in the insulator or dielectric! 
ruilicr than on the mdol cxiutings of ilic coii- 
cienmT. The term * jnr ’ is now uscrl os the name 
of a unit of rlcclricul capai'ity (xjiial to KMKI 
centimetres, or the UOOth part of a mic^rofariuJ. 
See Cmdniner. 

Leyton, an urban district of Greater Ixmd<iii, 
in the Walthamstow division of ICsscx. It is 
a favourite suburban residential district. Pop. 
(urban district), 1921, 128,482. 

Lhasa, capital of Tilad, on the Ki-Chu a 
tributary of the Tsing-fxi (UpfMT Brahmaputra). 
All public buildings liave a religious signiflcaiux^, 
for Ltuisa is the fcKiis of international Asial ic; 
Buddbisin, and a phux; of pilgrimage. Atemt 

miles south-west from the rdty is the Potnla, 
tite residence of the Ualai-Lama, joint -god and 
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of Tihcf, iind siiprorne jmnliff of viwt 
rr;;ionH in Central, Kiistrrn, and Soiith-Kiwtcm 
ANin. It HtandH on a liiil rising abruptly out of 
th<* plain to tlu^ hci^lit of .*107 fret, rxteiiBivc and 
ifnfK)6in/i(, Rurroiindcd by en</nnotiH ]ania8cri<*s. 
IJiaHU IN the principal einporiuin of Tibet: Milks, 
lc*a, and ICaHtern nieridiundiMf; arc* exchanged in 
the inarkelH fur Tibetan, Indian, and Kuro|>ean 
goods. No <*eriN(i8 has ever IiC‘en taken, and the 
floating (M)piilation is abnormal on aeoouiit of 
the iimltiliidc; of noinadie pilgriins and wander- 
ing lunuiH who visit the capital from time to time. 
The eNtirnatC'd {loptjltition is ~ lliiiLio- 

oiiAPiiv: h'.. Candler, The Unveiling of IJinniv, 
Sarat Chamlra Das, Journeij to Lhasa; L. k. 
Waddell, Lhasa and Us MifstvrieH, 

Li, Le, or (iash, tlie only copper (*0111 of China, 
with a H(|iiare hole in the* middle, and an iiiserif)- 
tion on one Hide. Ten li make one earidareen 
(fe'^n), KM) a rnaee (eh'ieii), KMM) a liang or tael, 
a silver coin weighing 1 k’lifi'ing or trc'astirv- 
sealc tael, or ounce (IJ 0 %. avoirdupois). Lt is 
also a Chinese measiii'c of length e<|ual to about 
one-third of an ICnglish mile. 

I.ianea, or LIunaa (Cr. Uanr, creeper, from 
her, to bind), a term a(»pli<'d to those woody 
climbing and twining plants found in proftiskm 
in tro|aeal elimatcs, %\here in many instuiieeH 
they overtop the hea<ls of the tnll<*st trees, and 
intertwine the entire forest by their cable-like 
shoots, forming an iiii|)enet ruble netw<irk, which 
it is neeossary to break through with the hatchet. 
They belong to the Leguiiunos:e, Jtigiioniaeea*, 
A|HJcynaceie, Mal|)ighiacea‘, and many other 
natural orders. 

Lias, ill geology, a name derived, by .Somerset 
promiiieialion, from lat/ers^ and originally given 
to thin layers of limestone embedded in thick 
masses of blue argillaceous clay, lying at the 
base of the Oolitic scries, and uIhivc tiic Triiussic: 
or N<*w Ked Sandstone. The term is now intcT- 
nutional as a synonym for the Ltiwer JurH.H.sie 
series. I’he formation is highly fossiliferous, 
from Whitby to Lyme Ilegis, ammonites being 
found in such ciunntities and varieties ns to be 
ealh'd into use in the ctasKiflcat ion of the difTerent 
beds. Of all its fossil remains by far the most 
imiMirtaiit in Kngland arc* those of the great 
n'ptiles, such us iehthyosaiiruM and i^esiosuurus. 

Llbuiilus, (*n*ek sophist and rhetorician, liorn 
At Antioeh alnnit A.n. died at thesiune place 
alnail :it):i. 1 le Htudie<l at Athens, and taught wdth 
great suewss at Constantinople and at Nieo- 
niedia. 1 le ijs«!*t his eloipiem'c in olisinieting tlie 
sprt'ad of i'hrislian idt‘a.H, amt in the defence of 
laiganiKm. St. Ihusil and St. Chrysostmu were 
liin pupils, ;.iui were warmly attached to him. 
Ills letters, KMM) in niimbor, have, Ik^sUIcs 
literary merit, mueh historic value, os they were 
addressed to the most eiidiieut men of his time. 


Den Jonson derived the central idea of his 
farcjc Epicoene, or the Silent Woman, from 
Libanius. 

Ltbau (le'lMiu; Russ. Libava,) an iiaixirtunt 
sea|M)rt of Latvia, in Courlund, at the mouth of 
the lake of the same name, on the Baltic. It 
is a favourite bathing- resort, and had a con- 
sulerable trade befon* the Europc'un War, 
during which Libau was several times shelled by 
German warHhi|M, and was captured by the enemy 
in 1015. It b(x*amc a free port in 102^. Pop. 
70,000. 

Libel, in law, the net of publishing iiinlieioiis 
statements with Intent to ex|M)se ]K‘rsons or 
institutions to public hatred, contempt, or ridi- 
cule, and thereby provoking them to anger, 
causing a brenich of the |K*acr, injury to repu- 
tation, business, &e. The differenee between 
lilai and slander is that in the former ease the 
defamation imisl have ticen elTeeted in w'riting, 
printing, or some other visible inuniier, while in 
the latter the offeiiee is eommittcil verbally. 
Publication is held to have taken place if the 
HIh*! is seen but by one person other than the 
person libi*lled. The law distinguishes dcTaniu- 
lory, sedilioiis, and obscene libel. A ilefumutctry 
libel may result in civil and eriiiiiiial proceedings 
against liolh the publisher and the writer, but to 
<*<11110 under this category it is essential that the 
lilie* he false, mulicaiMis (the law* presuiniiig malice* 
in every injury done intentionally and without 
justification), ha /e a tendency to provoke hatred 
or contempt, and that it he iion-privileged. In 
crimiiml law* it is 11 misdemeanour to publish 
or threaten to publish a libel; or us a means of 
extortion, to offer to abstain from nr to prevent 
<»thei.. fmm publishing a liliel. In Gr<*nt Britain 
the inaxiimini punishment for this ofTenec is • 
three years’ imprisonment with hard lalxnir. A 
seditious libel is one dii*ceted against the bond 
of the State, the legislature, the courts of justice, 
^e., and its puhlieatkm also <*oiiKtitiites a mis- 
<lemcunour. The tenn obscene lilud comprises 
any obsc*cne pub] Nation, ami the publisher there- 
of Ls liable to imprisonment with hard labour. 
If tiic chiiiges contained in the libel are true, a 
civil action cannot he maintained, but the truth 
of the lilK*llouM matter is 110 defence at common 
law; at the same time it generally secures the 
defendant the nirn'iful consideration of the 
court. In a civil a<*tioii the plaintiff recovers 
damages, the amount of w*hieh is settled by the ' 
jury; upon an indictment, the jury has merely 
to acquit the defendant or to And him guilty, 
after which the court }gis.s<*s judgment, and 
awards punishment, generally line or imprison- 
ment, or both. Ill a charge against tlic pres- 
prietor, publisher, or editor of a newspafter, 
evidence My be given of the uiiblicaiion bdng 
(a) for the public benefit; (h) true, Ihir, and 
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accurate; ^ond (r) without malice. Fair and party l>ccame hiscnl with the Coiiwrvniivea. 


accurate rcporU of judicial |inH‘C'C(lin|{8 niid of 
public iiieelin^, niwtiiii^ of tctwn councils, 
cducatiw authorities, &c., arc f^cncrally privi- 
le|{rd, and the order of a jijdj;'c is lUS'CSKary l^fore 
a criminal prosecution can Ix' instituted. 

Libel, in the Kiif^lish ciH^lcsiaiitical and ad- 
miralty courts, is the natne given to the fontial 
written statement of the coinplainant'a ground 
of i'omplaint, in the civil litigation, against the 
defendiht. In Scots law, im indictment on 
W'hich either a civil action or criminal proseeution 
takc's piaec. 

Libel at Party, The, one of the great politieul 
parties <d the State, has licym so named sIiich^ 
ulkmi It dev 4 io|H*d frean the old party 

of the WhigH, which term, togei^her with tliat of 
its rival, tlic Tories, was first used as a iiick- 
nainc in 1U7U. This party lias held ofllcH* 
under l^arl (in-y, Yiscoiiiit Mclhounie, Karl 
UuKscil, ViHcouiit Palmerston, Mr. W. K. ^>lad- 
sfonc (its greatest ligim*), lyird Iloselxry, Sir 
11. ('‘unpIxdl-Hannennan, and Mr. Asc|iiitli. It 
has iM'cn responsible for many famous iiie^isurcs 
of reform, and thn)ughout its history has engaged 
iiu* lieree st niggle with the House of lA>rds, which 
rejeelcd iiiuny «»f its measures. This euliiiiimt<‘d 
in inn with the passing of the Parlianu'iit Act, 
wl’.ieh severely limits the jxjwers of the |M‘ers. 
Advanced Liberals in the lattc^r part of the 
ninetc'cnth century temicd Ihemscives Hadmals, 
hut tills designation has now falleti into <1isttS(^ 
For a time before the; present LatM>ur I’arty t4)ok 
dciifiite form, a number of 1 dberal-LulKiur c^un- 
didules w'crc returiud to PurHnineiit. The 
Lil>eral.s lost some of their sinuigesl iiieiii)>eni 
by the Lilwral tiiionist ((|.v.) secession in 1886, 
i and w'cre iilniost wiped out of existeiic*e at the 
(jcncral KIcetioii of IfllH, when Mr. Lloyd fic^orge, 
a Liberal, who had, in 1810, Hueee<d<*d Mr. 
A*:(piith us I'remior of the Coalition (government 
formed in 1815, during the Kimjfieuii War, was 
returned to c^ontiniic the Coalition. The rift was 
nccTTituated by Mr. Lloyd (Jeorge’s action in 
Jan., 1822. of forming his Coalition UtMTals into 
the National Lilieral Party, la'iwfrrm whom utid 
the old Independent Liberals, os tlic}' arc teniml, 
a bitter feud arose. 

Liberal Unionist Party, The, w'as foniied 
in 1880 by those Ltlxrals who disagreed w'ith 
Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bill, and, headed by 
-Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and ]lx>rrl llartington 
(afterwards Duke of Devonshire), seceded and 
entered into a compact with the Ojnservatives 
whereby the latter agreed not to contest their 
scats. The name * Unionist * was first suggC'sted 
by Lord Randolph Chiirchfll in a spci^eh at 
Manchester on 2nfJ March, 1B80. Lil>cral 
UnionisbMhcld irnfuirtant positions in the Salis- 
bury Government of 1885, ancl steadily the 


Only a ft'w returned t«i the LilxniJ fokl. A 
separate organi/ntion was muiiitamed until May, 
1812, w'lieii it. wuK unitnl with the ('onserMilixxs 
under the title of The National I'nimiist Assoeia- 
lion of t'onservativ» and Lilierul ('nuinist Or- 
gatiixalitais, and the meinlxrs t>f laith lieeaine 
known lut Unionists. A gn'ut deal of bitterness 
W'ua imparted into |M>Utiea by the sec'rsMioii, but 
Mr. C'haintierlaiirs |>owerfiil |xrsonal inlliieiiee 
carried prmdically the whole of the Midlands. 
Some of tlio IJlM*ral Ihiioiiists ohjeetwl to Mr. 
ChamlxrliuirH Tariff Reform (Protect ion is!) 
proposals in 1808, and formed the I Unionist 
FrfH* Food League, whi<‘li, however, had ti brief 
exist cnw. When the Irisli Treaty, giving Indand 
the stutiiM of a Free State, wiis signed in 1821, 
the term riii<»iiist was declared to he a tiiisnoiiUT. 
Ry that time Mr. AuNteii Cluunhcrluin, son of 
Mr. Jost‘ph ('hainhcriain, was letuter of the 
Ihiionist Party. In the early days of the com- 
pact the Conscr\‘a lives aect'pled a i^*rtuin mea- 
sure of Lil>t*ral priiieiph^, hut Mr. J. C'liaiuhcr- 
lain's advocacy of Tariff Reform marked the 
complete Iritiinph of CoiiHervatisin. 

Libe'rla, n uegm republic 011 the west eoasi 
of Africa, founded in 1822 by liU^rated Aiiicrl«‘aii 
slaves iimhT the auspiees of the Amerl<*an 
Colonisation Society, and recHignimt us an inrlt 
famdent tatc 20th July, iS*i7. It has «150 milt 
of sealKiard, and extenri.s <-ome 2<M1 miles inland; 
an*ii, nlM>ut <10,CK8> sq. nmes. The soil is fertilt\ 
but the figrieiiltiiral, mining, and industrial de- 
velopiiieiit of the country lias just txgiin. The 
chief enup is indigenous eoffee, other cxinirts 
Ix^iiig paliii-oil, ground-nuts, riihlM-r, annatto 
sec<l, and rice. The eliinafe is very iinlieallhy 
"or Ktirc»pi'ans. Rritisli weights, ineusiirc^s, and 
iMiinage are mostly in um*, but there is a LilKTiiui 
coinage in silver and eop|HT. ]*<rigliKh is tlu* 
ollieial lunguiigi;. Liberia was one of the original 
memlM'rs of the L<'agiie f»f Nations. The imp- 
lulioii is estimated iti l,5(MbOOO to 2,000,0(8). 
The number of Aiiuriean Jaberiaiis is alMiiit 
12,000. Monr<»via is the capital. The govern- 
ment of the republic is on the mcKlel of the 
Unitcfl Stales. Rini.iooHAi'iiY: L. Jore, Jm 
Wpuhluftie de Liberia; Sir IL 1 1, Jobiistoii, 
Liberia: the .NVgro Uepublie in Went AJriea; 
li. F. Maiigbain, The Hepublir of Liberia. 

Libourne (li-liOni), a town of France, in the 
depurtmeiit of (iironde, on the DonJogne. It 
has an irnfxirtant trade in wine and brandy. Jl 
was fonnerly in Giiicnne, and in Knglish terri- 
tory at its foundation in the thirteenth century'. 
Pop. 15,;i50. 

LI 1)111, the seventh sign of the zcMlioe. The 
First Point of thf* sign IJbra, now in the eon- 
stellatiofi Virgo, is where the suirs annual 
apparent path pasws from nf»rth south of the 
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c(|Uutor. Thfi lime of it« piuisin^ this point is libraries to maintained by a rati not ex- 


cnlled the autumnal equinox. 

Libraries, Hie name i^iveri to eollertions of 
tKMiks, uml to the buildings in which such eol- 
leetions are loeated. LihrnriifM existetl in uneient 
K^ypt, anrl Diodorus Sieuliis d(‘serit>cs the 
libraiy of Kinf( DHymiuMlios (Haineses II, abrjut 
n.c.). From very early <lays almost 
every irnfKirtnnt temple In Babylonia had its 
library of elay tablets in cuneiform writing, 
shelved in rei^iilar firder. Such a library was 
foiiiMl at Nippur, in 1001, in the great temple of 
llel. In his pahu'Cat Nineveh King As8urbani[Md 
(seventh <‘eiitiiry gathcre<l a gn^at library 
of probably ov<t lO.tKNI works, l^isiKtratiis is 
ere<lited with having introduced (i public library 
at Athens alMiiil liil7 B.c. Cl<‘ero and various 
wealthy l(omanN made eolleelams of Itooks, and 
several Homan em(K*rors estublished librura^s, 
partly with iKKiks obtained as R))oils of war. lly 
far the most celebrated library of antitpiity was 
the Alexandrian. In the West, libraries were 
founded in the la^eond half of the eighth ctm- 
tiiry by the encouragement of ('harlemagnc. 
In FrantT one of the most celebrated wiui that 
ill the ubiicy of St. (h'rinain des Pit^s, near Paris. 
Ill (h'riiiutiy the libraries of Fulda, Corvey, and 
in the eleventh century tliat of Hirsohaii, were 
valuable. In Spain, in the twelfth century, the 
Motirs hud seveiily public lihrurU's, of which that 
of Cordova cxuitaincd 250,000 volumes. In 
Britain and Italy libraries were also founded, 
particularly in Britain by Richard Aungerviile; 
ill the. latter by Petrarch, Boeeaix’io, and others. 
The art of printing revolutionized the mediieval 
art of iKKik-making. The prini'ipal libraries of 
modern times arc the National Libmr>' at Paris, 
with ».<MH»,(M)0 books and 100,000 MSS., and tho 
British Museum library, liCindon, with about 
4,tH)0,000 books ami KMl.OtM) M.SS. The central 
court 1ibrar>' at Munich, the former imperial 
library at i’etrograd, and the former royal 
library at Berlin have each over a million volumes 
uiul thousands of MSS. Other large and valuable 
libmrics nn; the library at Vieiitia; the libraries 
at Sluttgart, Dresden, and Copenhiigcm; tlic 
imiverNity libraries of Genoa, Prague, G6ttingen, 
Dpsal, Oxfiini, Cumbridge, aiul Dublin; also 
the libraritn! of Mosi*ow, Venie«% FUire^i'e, Milan, 
Ikdogna, Naples, and the Advocates*, Kdinbuigh, 
I'lie V'atic*an library, Rome, anti the Bodleian, 
0\f<ml, arc |mrtioiilarly rich in rare books and 
MSS. The spread of eiiucaUon, and the conse- 
quent tliirst for knowliHlge, lias called into 
exist eiut; innumerable smaller libraries, ready 
of ni*<'ess, ami proviiling such literature as 
gcmerid rt^mlors demand. The establishment of 
piiblio lihrarUw in Britain was fiMstered by the 
Ihiblie labrarii's Acts, which empowenxl towns, 
local Umrcl districts, and lairislies to establish 


reeding Id. in the £. The Public Libraries Act 
of 1010 removed the limit of one |>enny, and 
now local authoritif.'S have the fK>wer to ipaintain 
librara^i with no rastrletioii in regard to rate. 
Many of the town libraries were built by Andrew 
Carnegie, who also founded the United Kiug<loni 
Carnegie Trust for the purpose of eanying out 
and extending his work in this respect. lie 
endowed the Trust with a sum of £2,500,000. 
The French Govcmnieiit has establishld over 
25.0^)0 popular libraries in connection with 
primary scIkkiIs. The Congross Library, Wash- 
ington, possesses over 2,500,0<K) volumes; the 
public library of Boston, the libraries of Harx'anl 
1 University, Cambridge, Y/Ue l-niversity, and 
Newhaven {losscss each over 1,0(M),(KM1 volumes. 
The New Yortc IHibtic I^ibniry piJsschses over 
2,<K)0,000 volumes. — BiBUoaiiAPiiv: K. A. 
Savage, The Sion/ of Libranesi K. C. Richardson, 
The lleginningn of LibrnricH; Minerva, Jahrlnteh 
tier (ielehften Welt', The Library World, 

Llbratlon, in astronomy, generally applied 
to 1 UI apparent oscillutory motion of the incHUi. 
Approximately the rnocm always ])r<^M^nfs the 
same heinispherr* towards the earth, owing 
the synchronism of its rotation and revolution 
fKTiods. But it.s rotation is uniform, while its 
revolution, being in an (ellipse, varies in speed. 
Thus at one time we see a little more of its 
eastern, at another of its w'estern siile. Thi.s is 
ealled libnitioii in longitude. Owing to the faet 
that the tmwrr.s axis of rotation Is inelined t>|'' 
to the noniinl to its orbit, there is also a libration 
ill latitude. Through the libralions al>out 
per cent of the lunar surface is visible at one time 
or other, leaving only aliout 41 per esMit |wr|><*lu- 
ally invisible. 

Llcancnur, a volcanic peak of South America, 
on the borders of Chile and Argentine, over- 
IcMiking Atueania; height 19,.521 feel. 

Licence, in law, the grant of pennission to 
do some lawful act, also the document conferring 
such authority. All civilized countries re(|uirc 
that persons should not carry on certain trades 
or professions, or do certain acts, without 
previous grant of licence, and such licences may 
1)0 for the sake of regulating tranic or 

raising revenue. Most numerous arc lic'imces 
issued to em|>ower pc^rsons to sell c'ertain articles. 
In Great Britain the art teles not to be dealt in 
without a licence include betT, cider, wines 
and spirits, tubacim and snuff, patent metlicines, 
gold and silver, game, sweets; liesides these 
there arp licences for auctioneers, appraisers, 
annorial bearings, carriages, dogs, guns, hawkers 
and petllars, male servants, pawnbrokers, 

The total revenue derived from these licenocs 
in Great Britain exctxHls £10U.(MN),000# the hulk 
of this revenue being furnishe<l by Die beer and 
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spirit Ucen^. Numerous Acts ha\’c been passed niilly^ with the extenml application of some tar 


for the regulation of the liquor traffic os carried 
on by lictmee, one of the most iiiifsirtaiii ix^iiig 
that of 1828, whi(*)i has f>eon amended or supple- 
inented by others down to 1821 (for Kiigland and 
Scotland ). There un^ now in for(*c very stringent 
regulations coniieetcd with the sale of intoxicating 
liquor. For the sole of such liquor on exei^ 
licence is necessary, and retailera also require a 
licence from the licensing Justices of tlieir locality. 
Kui the igws afrecting liquor licences In England 
are not quite ns iii Scotland or Ireland, or even 
Wales. In England houses are allowed to keep 
ofMm for a certain time on Sunday, but In Scot- 
land (excluding hotels) they have long bc^ti 
entirely closed on that day. as they are in Ireland 
and Whales, The fienflitted hours during which 
intoxicating liquor tiiuy \>e sold on wc^k days 
arc eight, beginning not earlier than 11 a.ni., 
and ending not later than 10 p.in., or if, owing 
to special requirements, the jiistic'cs in any 
district so direct, eight and a half hours, l>egiii- 
nirig not earlier than 0 a.m., and ending not later 
than ]0.:10 p.itt.; in the metropolis nine hours, 
iH'gifiiiing not earlier than 11 a.m., and ending 
not later than 11 p.rn. During Sundays and on 
C'hrtiitnias Day and Chiod Friclay the hours arc 
fl\e -two between 12 iio<m and 11 p.m., and three 
l)etween 0 and 10 p.iii. Selling or supplying liquor 
to any person in any Ueensed prc*inises or club 
except during the pcniiitted huuni is forbidden: 
but exeepiiofis art* made in the eases of lodgers, 
friends of the lieenet* holder consuming liquor 
on (he iireinises at an 'niertainiiicnl given by 
him at his expense, t. adorn or clubs purchasing 
for tlic purposes 4>f . ' ic or of the clubs, or 
Iversons (‘oiisuining wi h o ''lirly minutes after 
the fM'rrnitted hours h supplied to them 
Vith A meal wilhiii p^,Tinitted hours, &c, 
l.leensed places of ndic.Nii.uent, where tlie eon- 
suiuption of intoxicating liquor is merely an- 
cillary, may hav*- an extension of one hour on 
wet^k da>'s for the supply of liquor at meals. 
The ICiiglisli Act of 1884 dealt more especially 
with the giving of cxiinpeiisation by * the trade * 
kO persons tieprived of their liecnoes, except on 
cfTtain giourals. 

IJchen, in medicine, is the name given 
to tt tliseust.‘ of tiic skin. It is characterized 
by tliC apiiearunec of conical or flat papules 
over any pari of the liody, but most fluently 
on the forearms, thighs, or neck. In the acute 
stage these* papules have a typical lilac colour, 
but in the more chronic forms tlic spots tend to 
run together to form patches. The papules may 
disappear rapidly or persist for months, and 
according to the duration their site Is marked 
by lees or ntore pigmentation of a rich brown 
colour. I9 treatment diet should he atUinded 
to, and arsenic or mercury ailministcred fntcr- 


or carUiIie pr«*|mnitiou. 

Lichens, a \'en* extensive order of crypto- 
ganue or thuvcTlcMS plants. They art* iKit simple 
plants, but art' Fungi iiNsoeiuttxl with AtgaS the 
two Ik'iiig nmtiially 4le|kendeiit . Tliey have 
neither stcan nor leuvi*s, Init exmsist of a thallui 
viurytng much in form and texture. They are 
reprodueexi by siH)rcw f>ertaiiiing to the flingus 
of the particular lichen, usually an Aseomyec*te; 
also by w>rr</ia, eUtiiips of ulga-eells entangitxl In 
flingus hyphiv. They are exanmon everywhere, 
eoimnonly in the form of flat «tuhLk, stunctbniHi 
of folitu'OoiJH expniiHionN, adhering to rocks, the 
trunks <»f trt*es, barnxi soil, &e. They art* found 
flourishing in the hnttt*Hl deserts, and also Ui the 
very verge of jH*rpeluai siutw; one species, the 
rt*indet*r-iii(»Hs {(Imtonui rimfiijrnnft), grows in 
the gmit4*Mt prr»fiiK{oii in the Arctic regions, 
where it fonns the reindeer’s chief susteiiiuitH^ 
The Iixdutid • moss {('vtraria iattm(Knt) is also 
abundant in tlu* Andie n*gioiis. (Set* Icdand* 
moss.) Si'veriil tdlier li(*h(*ns afTord dyes of 
\*arious cx>loiirH, tliese being ehielly obtained 
ftoin nMiks in tlic Azores and (Canaries, Litmus 
is also obtained from a lielien. 

Lichfield, a cathedral city of StalTordshire, 
England. The cut hednd, a magiiilleciit 1 hirteent h- 
to fourteenth -crnlury pile which w'as restored 
In the nineteenth <*eiitury, has a rlelily deooratixt 
west front, oiitl Ihret* spin ' -two on the west 
each 180 feet, and one in 1 In c'enirc 280 feet high. 
The town was the iiirth-plaec of Dr. dohiiMiii, 
to whom u monument has lax»n erected fiu*ing 
the house wherein he was born, wda^n? there is 
now a iiiustMim. Tht* see of Lichfield was 
foundt^d in A.i>. 050. Fop. (1821), 8884. 

Lick Observatory, on Mount Hamilton (4288 
ft t), Oilifomia, Ihiitcd States; founded by 
James Lick, a San Fraiieiscxi millionaire piano- 
manufaeturer (1780-1 H70), and formally lianded 
over to the University of California in IHHH, It 
possess(*s a refracting U'lt*Sfx»pe with an obJei*t- 
glfiss 80 ineh(*s in dinriieter. Next to that of 
the Verkes Dhwrvalory, this is the largest 
refracting telc*«f.N»|»e in the world. 

LIctors, in Home, were the tdTleeni wlio pre- 
cedetl the chief inagiHt rates, (muisiiIh, and pnetors 
to clear the way for them, and eaiisc due resfioct 
to be paid to them. They earried axcxi lietl up 
in bundles of rods, c'ulletl foarcM, us ensigns of 
ofllec, and were selcfded from the lower class 
of free men. The dictators were preceded by 
twenty-four lietors; the consuls, decemvirs, and 
military tribunes by twelve; the provincial prr- 
tors, miUfter ut the horse, and propni*tf>rs by six; 
and the quif'stors by five. During the Aral cen- 
tury of the Emjiirt* the rmiM*mr was attendeil by 
twelve lietors, but Doriiitian iriereascfi the ntsmlicr 
to twenty- four. 
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Liddell, llcniy George, English scholar and 
divine, bom 1H11, dunl 189H. Educated at 
<!harterhoiiHe and Christ Church, Oxford, he 
gnuluated in 1H88. His co-operation with 
Hobert Scott (aflerwards Master r>f lliilUol and 
Dean of Koehester) pnaliiecd tiie fiunoiis * Liddell 
and Si'ott * (ireek I^exicon, whi<;h was first pub- 
lished ill In 181^ he was ap|Miintcd head- 

iiiaster of WcNtminster Sc'hool, and in 1H55 bc- 
eanic Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, resigning 
in 1801. The Lexicon, which was founded on 
the (>rc(^k-f«ernuin lexicon of Passow, has also 
ap|M'ared in two smaller forms. It was for Dr. 
Liddell's daughter that Alice * b Advffiture» in 
Wonderland was originally written. 

Llddon, Henry Parry, English divine, liorn 
1829, diecl 18fK). He graduated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, IHilU, and while there he iM^eamc 
acquainted with Piisey and Keble. He iH^eamc 
viee-priiicipal of the The<ilogi(*ul College, ('ud- 
desdon (1854-9), and in 1804 was n|)tK»intcd 
prebendary of Salisbury ('athedral. His Hamp- 
ton Ijeetiirc‘S (1800) were afterwards published 
as The Divinily of Jesus Christ, In 1870 he 
iM^eame a canon resilient iary at St. Paurs, and 
Ireland professor of exegesis at Oxford. He 
ri'signed Ibis pri»ff‘ssorship through ill-health 
(1882). His works inelude: VnivrrsiUj Sermom 
(180ri), S<mie Klements of lleligion (1872), English 
Church thfefur Trncts, and the jM>st humous Life 
of Vusey (4 vols., 189.V7).' -Cf. A. H. Donaldson, 
Five (ireat Oxford i^enders. 

Lie (le)« donas Latirits h'demil, Norwegian 
novelist, Isirn 1808, died IIMIH. He chose the 
sea us a profession, but owing to weak eyiHiight 
he was iHnnpelled to give it up. After studying 
at i'hristianiu he became a lawyer. In 1808 he 
abaiuloneil the law and went to Christiania to 
support himself by literary work. In 1H7U he 
was very Htie<x*ssftiJ with a novel enlitlcHl 2'he 
Visionary, His sulweqiient works include: The 
Three-Master ‘ Future ’, The Pilot and his Wife, 
FoncardI Life's SUwrs, The Cmumandant's 
Daughters, and 7^ro Lives, His chief works have 
liecn translateil into ICnglish. 

Lie, Marius Sophus, Norwegian iimthenmtieian, 
iMirn 1842, dieii 1899. He W’as up|Hunt<Hl to a 
professorship in ('hristinnia in 1872, and suc- 
cxHsled KIHn at f.€*ipzig in 1880, but was siili- 
Mix|uently inducted to nqiirii to Chrifitiania. Lie 
stands high on the list of the score or so of great 
iimthematieinns of the nineUnuith century, and 
a very cHuisidc^ruble part of the trt*iiicndous 
advances made in mathematical science during 
the lost fifty years must be put to his oreiiit. 
Among his works are; Theorie drr Transforma* 
tionsgrtippen (1888-08) and rorjesur^gm liter 
Diffrrentialgleichungeti ( 1 891 ). 

Liebig (le'biA), Justus, l^ron von, German 
cluMuiKt, iMirn at Darmstadt 1808, died at Munich 


1873. Fom 1825 he was nrdiiiniyr ^ofessor of 
ehetnislry at the UniverKity of Giessen, a chair 
he helii for twenty-five years. In 18.10 he 
nqdaeed Profi’SKor (finelin at HeiilellHTg, and in 
18.12 he aeeepted the eliemislry eJiair af Munich. 
The .Munich Academy of .Sciences el<M*tecl him 
president in 1800. The results of Liebig's 
labours were generally given in the scientific 
reviews of the time, but chiefly in his ow'ii organ, 
the Annalrn der Plmnnacie, in The Tr(msactio>ns 
of the Hoyal Society of I^ndon, and the J^Irmaires 
de r Academic des Sciences, Liebig is regarded as 
the founder of organic chemistry, owing to the 
many discoveries he made in this department. 
He did niueh to improve methods of analysis; 
his Chemistry of Food inaiigiiratcfl more rational 
methiKls of cooking and* using of food; while 
agrieiiltiirc owes iitiieh to his application of 
cheriiistry to S4>ils and inanurt^. n'lie (irand-Dukc 
of Hesse created him an hereditary lmn>n, and 
he rec'cived many honours from universities and 
learned societies. — BiBUOcutAPriY: A. \V. von 
Hoffmann, The Lifework of Liebig; W, A. Shen- 
stone, Justus von Liebig: his Life and Work, 
J803-J873, 

Llcbknccht, Karl, Geniian Socialist, l>urii 
1871, died 1919. The son of Wilhelm Liebkiu^'ht, 
lie practised at Herlin ns a barrister, and wius 
sentcnecil to eighteen mouths' imprisonment for 
the piibli(*atic»n of 11 pamphlet entitled Militarism 
and Anti* Militarism (11K17). Elected to the 
Heiehstng (1912), he disclosed tlie Krupp 
scandals (191.3), hittcTly opfM>s('d the ]Miro|H>uii 
War, and was called to a lalioiir battalion (1915). 
In 1910 he W'as ex|Kdlrd from the Heiehstag and 
si*nteneed to tw'o and a half velars' penal ser- 
vitude, degnulutioii, loss of civil rights, A*e., for 
'treason', through his organ i/.al ion of a May 
Day demonstration. On ap|M,‘ul the senteiiei* 
was extended to four and a linlf years, hut he 
was released under the political amnesty (Oet., 
1918), when he joined Hosn Luxemburg and 
directed the Spartaeist rising, during which he 
was arrt‘sted and ueeidentully shot. 

Liebknecht, Wilhelm, Gennun Socialist, Imm 
18211, died lOtXl. During the rcvolutionaiy periial 
of 1848 he was exceedingly active, utbMiiptcxl to 
fonn a Republic of Baden, and retircnl to l^ondon, 
where he lM*eame aecpinirited with Karl Marx. 
On his return to Germany (1801) he iHxrame 
editor of the Sorddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
(1862), and was sevenil times Imnishcnl and 
punished fbr oppc»sing Bismarck. W'hile in jail 
he was elected to the Heielistog (1874). He 
edited Voncdrls (1800), and was finally im- 
prisoned (1895) for lise-majest^, 

Liechtenstein, a small principality con- 
sisting of Schellenberg and Vaduz, formerly 
fiefs of tl^ Holy Roman Empire. Dntil 1918 it 
formed U portion of the AiadnvHungarian 
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monarchyT but deirlami oomplrte independence 
on 7tii Nov.^ 1018* the posto and teJegraphs being 
controlled by Switzerland at the invitation of 
the principality. The industries ore knitted gooda« 
agrkniltui^ prtKliice, and cattle. Area* 65 aq* 
miles; pop. about 11,000« nearly all Catholics 
and of Teutonic descent. The capital is Vadus 
(pop. 1142).- Cf. A. Ilelbock* QwUen mr Oe< 
schithte Vorarlberga und LitiAtmatein, 

L14ge, a town of Belgium, capital of the 
province of Li^, and mognihcently situated 
on the Meuse, is one of the principal nianufao* 
taring tow'ns of Helgiuni. It pitnluces big guns, 
linMimis. machine tends, and metals; cool bos 
been worked near the town, and textile indus- 
tries arc prr>nuncnt. • From the eighth century 
it was always recognized as a bishopric (priiicJ- 
pality) and a direct hef of the Church, the ruler 
being the Princt'-llUliop of Litfgc, and this wiis 
continued until the Treaty of LundvUle in 1801. 
In 1-168 the town was snckcii by William the 
Hold, duke of lluigundy, de la Marck, and other 
plundcix'rcrs of that time. Marshal Bouftlers 
lK>iidjnrdcd it in 1601, and the duke of Marl- 
ix»rftugh tiMik it in 1702. In 1708 France in- 
dueled it in the department of the Ourthe, but 
restored it to llelgiiitn in 1815. It is essentially 
the Walloon capital. During the Kumpeon War 
Li<^gc was altuckcMl by Gcnnan forces on 5th Aug., 
1014, but did not capitulate until the 7th, and 
the la:it forts wort* not redumi until the Iflth of 
Aug. Pop. (1020), 100,007.- Cf. Sir Walter Sevitt, 
Q^imlin Ihmvard, 

L14i^e, Province of. Area, 1117 sq. miles; 
pop. (1920), HOI), .mi. 

Liegnitz (Ic/i'nits), a town of Silesia, Pnissla. 
It has many hisU»rical buildings, and maiiufoiy 
duren^ machinery and harrlwan*, pianos, gloves, 
woollens, rotioiu and linens, ami iiosiery* 
Pop. 70, JOT. 

LPen (Fr. ften, lx>nd, frc»m Lat. /(germen, 
band), in law, in its most usual acceptation, 
signiAes * the right which one fK^rson, in ocitain 
cases, possesses of detaining property placed 
in his jKMisession 1>eionglng to another, until 
some demand which the former has is satisnerl *. 
In Great Britain Hens are of two kinds: (1) 
particular Urns, that is, where the person in 
possession of goods may detain them until a 
claim, w'hich accrues to him fwm those identical 
goods, is satisAed; (2) general lienr^ that Is, where 
the person in possession may detain the gooiJs, 
not only for his claim accruing from them, but 
also for the general balance of his ooootint with 
the owners. 

Uerre (Ic-fir; FI. Lier), a town and railway 
Junction of Belgium, in the province of Antwerp, 
at the oonAuence of the Great and Little Ndhe. 
It manufiictiireai Hncn, wocdlcn, silken, and cotton 
fabrics and lace. During the European War 
Voi VII. 


Lkw, an outer-ring Ihrt, was bomlniitled by 
the Germans In CKl... 1014, in the lighting which 
preceded the fall of Antwerp, l\*p. 25,800, 

Lieutenant, a mklitaiy otHcfT next below a 
captain. A lieutenant in the navy is the oHlcier 
next in rank to a lieutenant-commander. A 
naval lieutenant of eight years seiikwity, or a 
lieutenant-eoiiimandcr, ranks with a major in 
the army, a lieutenant i»f under eight years 
seniority with a captain. 

Lieutenant, Lord, of a county, in Great 
Britain, an oAlcer appointinl by the Crown, the 
pennanent and chief local n‘t>rt‘scntaiive of the 
sox'creign. The office is tuipiMHicfl to have been 
insUtufed alanit the n*ign of Henry VIII. lie 
appoints a certain niimlHT of dcpiiiy-lieutenaiiis, 
subject to royal approval; lie also nominates 
persons for servicH* tis jiiBtices of the peace for 
titc county, the latter licliig also sulMleputy 
liciitenanls. He may also rrconimcnd for Arst 
commissions in the rtiicrve fon^. He is av 
ojpeio a tiiemt>cr of the County Council. 

Lieutenant-colonel, in the British army, Is 
the ofDocr junior to a colonel, and senior to a 
major. Me may have actual <*oiiimand of a 
regiment or battalion, and is reii|M)iiKible for tlio 
discipline, training, and comfort of the tn»ofMi 
under Ids coiniiiniid, and for Uic various dctuilH 
of their organiration. A major can become 
lieiitcnunt-c^loncl by OS a reward fer 

good service. Brevet. r.jiii*c confers army, but 
not regimental rank, l.c. the officer takes rank 
in his rcgiiiicnt according to his seniority as 
major, but outside It aceonling to the tlale of 
his bri'vet. A captain and brevet-major may 
also receive a brevet of lieutenant-colonel. In 
tonversation or In unoAlcial rorresfiondence the 
% '^rd brevet Is omitted. A brevet does not carry 
pay of rank. 

Lieutenant-general, a general oAlcer In the 
anny, ranking alxive a niujf»r-gcncrnl and ladow 
a gcmeral, equivalent to the naval rank of vlee- 
odffdral. 

Life is a term applied to the distinctive 
attributiC of all plants and anfinals, and the 
mysterious motive force that Impels them hi 
grow and dcvclf)p, flispiiiy a variety of activities, 
and reproduce their kind. It is dliAcult to dcAiu*, 
because wc are unable to crmipnhend whut. it 
is and how It originated; all that wc can do is to 
study its manifestations and attempt to Inter- 
pret their meaning, an cKsnipation which has 
crigiiged the atUmlion of mankind for more than 
sixty centuries, and even, |>crhapB, ever since the 
human fatnily came into exIsLcnctc and attemfited 
to explain tlic meaning of the living world around 
them. There ore rcaw>ns for l>clievifig that the 
earliest members of the K|>ccies Homo aapienn 
in Biiiwpe, the so-called CrA-Miignon race which 
left its remains In the Upficr Fnlicolitliic dc|MiHhs 
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of Kranro, liritain, and elsewhere, tegsvnlvd 
hloorl iis life, an idea which is expressed in the 
Old Tcstariiciit. Accorditif^ to Uiis ladic^f, life was 
the red siihstaiirc the loss of which caused uci* 
coiiHcioiisncHH and death, lint at a later stuf^c, 
when it was realized that a living; creature could 
die without any loss of hhMMl, the new view was 
pn>|M>iindcd that the breath was life, and that 
the pur|»oH<* of respirution was to convey the 
vital stuff t4» the heart and tlic bhaKl. The fact 
that the inundation of the Nile made the d<^‘rt 
fertile and infuNf‘d vitality into the apparently 
dead see»l startetl yet another theory, that W'uter 
was tlie vital Hul>Mtuiu‘e; and this vas applied 
to aniiimls when it was supfiosed that the life 
of a new creature was itnxhiei'rl by tlie intn>- 
<iitetion of water (Hetnen) into the mother, or, 
as the iineient Assyrian and Hebrew wool 
expresses it, by irri^atin^ Iht. This aneient 
tlM*ory was adopted inon* than twenty 
emturies later by the Ionian philosoptier Thales, 
and made the basis of his Hfieeulations. 

This iM^rsisteiit study of the nature of life by 
early man was not inspireil meredy by scientific 
curiosity or tiic joy of H|)eeulaUon, but by the 
purely sellish and practical aim of life instirumT. 
lU'fon' man fully ap|>reciaUHi the ra<*t that death 
was the Incvitublc fate of all, he was e<intinually 
striving to <lisc<ivcr tlie moans of iirest'rxdng his 
life and his youth, as men and women still do. 
Hut ill I'arly liiiiOH men finniy ladieved that If 
flay could u<ld to their vital siihslaiKS' by means 
<d’ smiu* i7i>ir vtUr or some life-giving amulet, 
they might n*Juveuule themselves or retain 
their ycailh and virility, or ward off the danger 
to life by injury <ir disease, or firolong their 
c\islciicc even when death seemeil to have 
destroyed their iKidies. The tirm ticlief in the 
]M>N.sibilily of thm' things was tlie original 
foiindalioii of all philosophy and all curly 
ndigions. The essential |M>w’ers of every deity 
an* c\|>n’SHcd in the phrase I am the restir* 
n'ctioii and the life Hut the seureh for the 
elusive Wi>ir vt/m thmiighoiit the ngt's is mainly 
ri'spoiuiililc for the gniwtii of seieiitillo know- 
Ic'dgt* aiul a hiller iinderstaiidiiig of the nature 
of the pntblem to Ik* solved to expl.^iiii life. 
The iiiv<*stigation of the ehiinis f«>r the origin 
of life by sjMUitanetuis gcueriitioii^leil Pasteur 
to make disiHnerics u|M)n whiob the nuKierii 
theory of the eaiisatioii of many disi^am's is 
foiiiaitxl. It j>nivide<l l<nrfl Lister with the data 
for Ills view's which made i^mssible the wonderfiil 
developments of mcxiern surgt'ry, which have 
Kavinl eiuintless thousands of human lives. But 
the n'fiitation of the cnide ideas of s|)ontun€OUS 
geiiemtioii that prevuilefl in the Victorian era 
merely sliiit off one avenue of approach to the 
solution. Many writers, following Ix>rd Kelvin 
(IHTt), have attempted to jemov^ the question 


out of the field of practical investigation by 
putting forw'ard the claim that living matter 
was introduced on to the earth from some 
planet, lx*cause it is a fundamciital principle 
of mundane conditkins that Mead matter can- 
not become living without coming under the 
influence of matter previously li\nng*. But 
this merely evorles the i&sue. The suei^ess ot 
iiuMlerti chemists in building up Hviithetically 
many organic eoiii|M>iinds prctviously known only 
os the result of vital activities of soine*plant or 
animal has to some extent opened the way for 
n more shurfily cleflncd attack on the nature of 
life. Chc!inists are now able to produce very 
fximplex oiganic eoiiipoiinds, in some cases with 
a veiy' near approach to* vital material. But 
the living pro|>erties of the sulistanees of animals 
and plants dcfu^rid on what the chemist calls 
Mabile molecular unions*, and thi'sc are found 
not only in living struc*turc*a but also in inorganic 
cfillouls. The term * colloid * was introducH'd 
nearly sixty yvan ago by Thomas Oahoin, be- 
cause one of the most typical of this group of 
siilisinnc'i'N is gelatine (Gr. ro/Zo, glue). 1 le rei*og- 
nized the close relationship of colloids to the 
fdienomcna of life. .\ll the knc»wn properl iiv of 
isilloids can lie traieed to feeble inuleeular alli- 
nities ladwi^cm large groiqis of moleeuirs or solu- 
tion aggr-giites, amongst w'hieh there is a biiluiuss 
of the play of energies in the inoKt deli(*atc equili- 
brium, analogous to that of u living organism. 
It is dilhciilt to eviiggc'rate the irn|K>rtanee of 
Graham's w'ork and his clear visitm of its signi- 
licanet*. Professor Benjamin Abxire sums up 
the prtiblcm of the origin of life in these words: 
** If a mental picture Ih* conjured up of a world 
in which tiiere is as yet ’ life, hut where eon- 
ditioiiH are Hiiitahle for i. e to upfK’ur . . . in-t 
organic ('olloids must flrst develop, and in time 
one of thesi'' must liegin to evolve, n<it a living 
cell, not anything so complex a.s a niierocoe<*us 
or a bacillus, not even a complex protein, carl>o- 
hydnite, or fat, but some quite simple form c»f 
organic nioleeiilc, holding a higher store of 
chemical energy* than the simple inorganic bodies 
IWmi which it was formed. To eariy* out such a 
function the iru>rgaiiie colloid must fKissexs the 
proiierty of transfrinning sunlight, or some other 
form of radiant energy, into chemical energy. 
Ijiter, such .simple organic eom|Kiunds, by the 
agency of the same nr some other colloid, and 
w'ilh a supply of external energy, w^oiild begin 
to condense and fonn more csmiplex organic 
niolcMHiIra, and Anally complexes of inorganic and 
organic matter would come into exist etioe os 
erystallo-eolJoids. In this way, without any 
hiatus, life would bo led up to, and inaugurated.*’ 
Every living orgtinism cc»naists of one or mote 
cells; anrlHhc body of one of the higher animals 
is an asscnihlage of countless millions of such 
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units, which arc so cf>-ordinateci and have their 
functions so integrated t hat they form an harmotii- 
ously working organism. Each of the living c'eJls 
of which it is coinpose<l ilM^if consists of a com- 
bination of colloids in dynamic equilibrium, 
carr^'ing on an oxciiaiige of energy with one 
another and with their environment. — ^Biblio- 
oraphy: a eliMir and simple account of this 
highly complex subject, is given by Benjamin 
Moore, ^>ngin a»d Sature of Life (1012), whore 
a t*oncisc* liibliogniphy a'ill also be found. For 
early s|H'culu(ioiis on the nature of life see G. 
Fallot Smith, The Kvolution of the Dragon* 

Life* belt, or Life Preserver, a device for 
the saving of life at sen, exmsisting of blocks of 
iHirk stitelu'tl in caimis, (carrying shoulder-straps 
and strings for securing the belt when in use. 
Those supplied to the Hoyal Navy weigh !i lb., 
have a tnioyancy of 20 lb., and are capable of 
sujtporting one mcin. 

Life -boats may be of two distinct t^'pes, 
cither those e: rruMi on lioard ship fbr emergency 
piir(x>ses, or thf>se luniscd in stations around the 


CO.T3U of Britain, I‘>i4n<*c, and tfic l/nited States, 
but ’Kith are maintained primarily for the saving 
of life at Hca* In c argo steaiiiers sufficient life- 
boat accomtipdation is easily 'provtde<l for all 
hands, but in pass(*ngcT vphscIh the problem 
of Ikoat-dfMrk spiwe drK*H not |>crmit of the pro- 
vision of lioai-spaec for all. consistent with 
convenience in launching, general comfort upon 
normal occasions, and rapidity of action in time 
of enieigency. Regulations ttasod upon the lessons 
taught by the sinking of tlie Hl-stafred TiUmie 
in April, 1012, liavc been in force for some time, 
and make provision for the equipment of ail 


passengers vrith lifc-prrm'^rvxis, and tJicir accom* 
nuHlalion upf>n lisise det^k supc^rstnudiure which 
is fttted with l>cokets and iiiiule ndafdable as 
rafts. IhoKe who arc unable to find a seat in 
one of the bimts tnen*ly adjust their lifn- 
preservers, and either cast one of these deck- 
scats, deck-house itsifti, Ae., over the side, or 
await the sinking of ilic vessel, when these lutsie 
cvintrivmiees remain on the surface. H Is 
compulsory for ships tif a e'er tain she to 
carry one or more motor life-lKmts lifted with 
wireless. Tlie Boiinl of IVude ftilly mnignhes 
the Fleming oarless (hand -lever prot>clhd) 
life-boat. Nesting, or placing a siiiuller life- 
boat within a larger one, is sometimes resort < m 1 
ti> aboartl ship, with the idea of saving spaiv. 
Steel boats witli H|>ec«ial joints, ft>rmirig fhuiies, 
such us the Meehan, orv: eminently adaptable 
to this fonn of storage. Stibinariiies luitl craft, 
that are invariably eniiii|HMl for hea<l-Hpa(*c are 
fitH|Ucnt]y ecpiipfud with Derthon boatn, device's 
of can\*as and ecdlapsihlc struts, reseiiibliitg 
slightly the (*oraelc of the ancient llriUttis. 

Station liff'-boats, smne 250 in 
niiml>er on the British scalK>ard, arc 
contndkHl by the Royal National 
Life-lM)ai Institution, founde«l in 1H24, 
nitd Hup|>oricd enl4rely by volunlan 
cM)ntribiition (22 i^harlng Cross lloa<t 
Ismdon, W/*.). 

The old sail .uul-oar methml of life- 
boat const riK't ion Is gradually bt‘ing 
Biippleinerit(*d by motor propulsion, 
and the gt^nefal linen* of the new craft 
a re illustrated in thefolkiwiiigdiugnini. 
A station life-lsuit diffcni very tnueh 
from an onliiuiry cabin cruiser, or, 
indeed, from any othcT kind of small 
craft. She is intended for use; in 
hea>^ sents, and must, ihi^refon*, 
fKissenis grenit strength, bitoyane^y to 
nn exceptional degree, and the |H)wer 
of rjee*ting autoiiialie'ally thif incom- 
ing water. 

• Thews ond sinews * arc ensureeJ by 
laying the planking on the double- 
el iagonal syste^rri, in two layers, 11 
layer of calico and white hod filling the sfiaoc 
fjctwecn them. Buoyancy Is provided by means 
of tanks and ceases flllcMl with air, anel stored 
right rutmd the sides, so that, even when stove 
in, the combined buoyniiey of the undamaged 
tanks ensijTi^ the ficjwerr to float (diagram). 
Bilge water Is eje;eieel by means of non-retum 
valves. It w'ill l>e olaterved that a drop- keel 
(eentre-board) Is carried, eiwenthil to stability 
when the sail is in use. Tlie profieller is soriie- 
times prevented from fouling roftes or wreckage 
by means of a special tunnel. 

Launching from shJptxiard is oevemiplislicd 
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by measui of davits (q.v.) or by a derrick and iife-renierp the proprietor of the subject the fiar^ 
winch, or donkey-engine, and from the shore and the subject the /er* 

Miroiiffli the tq^cricy of slipways (the coinmom^st Liffey, a river of Ireland, rising in the moun* 
iiietlKKl), or by inctuis of some patent devioe btins of Wkkiuw, flowing through Kildare and 



npplieiihic to n speciflo station. A list of life** 
l>out stations, dee., will tx* found in Brown*» 
yautiral Almmiac (yearly). 

Life- buoy, a circular dcricc sometimes mode 
IVom cork, and frequently constructed of steel 
divided into conifiartiucnts. Beckets, or life- 
lines, arc hung around all life-buoys, so that 
several persons may lx* 8up|iortcd by them at 
(tnec. Night life-buo^ni usually eonsist of a 
yellow-pine cross eariying a hollow mpixT sphere 
utM)n caolt ami. Galvanized mon-ropes radiate 
fmiti the eentie of the cross. The buoy curries 
n weighted o>'Undcr of * calcium light*, and 
vrhvn let go into the water, extracting-rods drop 
out, pulling the socket out of tlieHid of each 
caU'ium light, and allowing the water to enter 
and ignite the phosphide of calcium. The lead 
weights keep the cylinder upriglit in the water, 
iiiui the flame emanating fWim the top blazes 
violently ft>r half an hour, so that rescue work is 
flaellitatVd. A spirit ration and a whistle are 
carried in little hollows pierced in one of the 
globes. 

Life-rent, in Scots law, the use and enjt;^- 
meni for life of a sum of money or On heritable 
subject, the [lerson epjo^iiqi it beini^ called a 


the county and city of Dublin into the Irish Sea; 
length, 50 miles. Sec Dublin, 

Lifts, Electric, are o|XTutcd by direct or alter- 
nating currcMita. Tlic lilt cage is suspended by« 
ropes passing owr a drum at the head of the shaft . 
and carrying tlie balance weights at their other 
end. The grooved dnim is driven by the mot^ir 
through oil-immersed worm-gearing. Where n 
flirect - current motor is in use a compound- 
wound field system is adopted for starting, and 
the series coil Is cut out when full speed Is 
attained. The motor is operated by an automatic 
rheostat set in action by the control - switch 
within the cage* The motor is fitted with a 
brake, whioji is held out of action at all times 
vrhen running is desired, and is arranged to 
act immediatdy if there is any interruption of 
the electric supply. Safety devices are fitted to 
prevent the cage continuing in motion to the 
extreme top and bottom of the lift shaft, and to 
lock the cage on the guides if the suspending 
ropes break. Button-operated lifts are inefttl 
where the work is not heavy. Tlie rheostat con- 
trol of the motor is more elaborate, as the stop- 
page must take place automatically at the proper 
le^ for each fl^r required. 
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Lifts, Hydraulic. See ilydrautics and tly* 
draulic Machinery^ 



Electric PatMTiger Kift 

CM. Control rhixMttat. M, Motor. 0, Drum, 
w, Bolaoco vreigfat. 

hf permiwion of Mestri. Waysood>Oti«» Ltd* 

Ligament, in anatomy, the strong, tendinous, 
ineiasUc white bands which tumund the Joints, 
and oofmeel bones, or strengthen the attadi* 
meots of rarious organs, or keep them together* 
Every Joint is surrounded by a capsohr liga- 
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fiientt the tendons at the wrist and ankle are 
bound down by what are called the annular 
ligaments. In dislocations of Joints the capsular 
ligainent is often bn>keii. 

Light is a wave form of energy which Is 
radiated from luminous ImmUcs. It is the agency 
by mcaiiB of which the object seen influences ilie 
eye which secs it. The obJcc;t may bo self* 
luminous, as the sun, stars, laitiiis, tlie glow- 
worm, and tlic flre-fly; or it may reflect or emit 
In a modllled fonn some part of the light which 
falls on it, as the moon, the planets, and tine 
various objects round alxmt us. The vibratioiui 
of the luminous Uxly are communicated to the 
ether (q.v.), a medium which fills all spiuw, 
whetlier occupied hy mutter or void, and waves 
spread out through this lucditim, travelling at 
the rate of 180,000 miles |>it sceond. Tiie iiatiiro 
of light has l>ccu the subject of various hy|io- 
tiunaw. Ncwioii siip|K)scd that extremely small 
eorpuseJes were shr>t out in grtiai nuinbcrs at 
very high sfM^^d from luminous IkhIIcs, that 
these travelled in slraight lines and rebounded 
fhan matter with which they collided, and by 
their mechanical action on the eye caused the 
semsation of sight. This cmUtMton theory was, 
however, not wholly satisflictory, and was 
discarded in favour of the undtdaiory tiuiorji, 
Huygens, about 1000, suggested the hy|x>tlirj4s 
of the luminiferous and the propagat ion 
of light through it by means of waves. His 
theory made little pn>grfWB until the l>i*giniiing 
of the ninetoentli century, when its truth was 
established by the cxpcriiriciits of Young, 
Fresnel, and others, i’lerk Maxwell's electro* 
magnetic theory oj light snpiKMies the waves to 
be caused by oHcillations of clcclrostuUe and 
.nagnetic force in directions mutually pcr|ien- 
dicular to the direction of motion of the wave 
and to each oilier. 

In any lioinogcncotis inedittm light - waves 
travel in straight lines with unifiurn spreii; the 
straight line which denotes the diredion of 
inf>tion is callixJ a ray of light. As a cfirisc'querice 
of the rectilinear propagation of light, when an 
opaque objeert Is intcrfsisc’d in the path of the 
light, the space Ix’hind the object receives no 
light, and the object casts a shadow. EcUpeee 
of celestial bodies arc due to shadows caused in 
this way (see Kclipee)* Tlie working of a pin- 
hole camera also deticndi on the re<d,iliiiear 
motion of Jigbt-waves. As the Ugbt s|ircads out 
from a luminous i>ody, iu Intensity diinjnislies 
as the distance from the source increases, and 
the intensity is n^luml to one-quarter when the 
distance is dimbled, or, more generally expresMxJ, 
the inlensity varies inversely as the w|iiare of 
the dtataaoe from tlie seunw. Pludametry (q.v.) 
deals with the mcasuremeut of luminosity of 
sources and of the illuminaiion of surfaces by 
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thf^c HourccA, the units employed being rcsfKK;- 
lively the Ntundard candle and the foot-candle, 
or the illuniination prodiiccfl by a standard 
candle at a distance; of 1 foot (see Candle 
Standard), When light fulls on matter. It may 
be reflected, ut>sorlM?d, or transmitted. The 
relleciion of light by a surface in all directions 
is call<;d the scattering or diffuNloii of light, and 
it is hy riu'uns of this irregularly n'fleeled light 
that wc sec the objects round ulniut us. When 
light iM^nctrutcs the surface and undergoes 
partial absorption, the nature of the light which 
Is emitted <ietermincs the colour or apficaranee 
of the surface (sec Fluoreurmrc). When 

the surface of a Inxly is smooth and polished, it 
rclleets light according t(» the follf>wlng laws: 
the incident an<l ndlccted rays arc in the same 
plane as the normal to the surfu<’C at the |M>iiit 
of incidence; the angle of incidence is equal to 
the angle of rcncclion. UeflectUm (q.v.) treats of 
the properties of mirmrs, plane, cx)nvcx, and 
ciincavc, of the images which th(^ mirrors 
produce, and their nature. Light, on pjtssitig 
from one transfiarcnl nieditmt to another, is 
transmitted through the se(;oiid nieditini at a 
diffcriMit speed and generally in a different 
directum. The rays iiiulcrgo refraction or bending 
at the siirfa<i* siqmrating the two media. Ttays 
w'liich pass fn^m air to a <lenscr nieditim, stich as 
water or glass, arc refracted towards the nonnai 
at the |M)int of incidence. The amount of bending 
is determined by the following laws: the incident 
anti refra<^ted rays arc in the suine plane us the 
normal at the point of incidence; the sine of 
the angle of incidence bears a constant ratio to 
the sine of the angle <if refraction, for any two 
media. This rut hi is the index of refraction for 
the media, lieiiig aliout for air to water, and 
alKint r} for .air to ghiss; it is also the ratio of 
the veliadties of light in the two media. Re* 
fraction (q.v.) treats of the trniisinl.ssion of light 
through rectangular blocks, prisms, and lenses, 
of the amount of licnding which rays undergo 
on passing Ihroiigli thos<* iMidies, untl of the 
images which are formed. Itefraction of rays of 
composite light is umunpanied hy the breaking 
up of such light into its constituents, ns in the 
formation of a s()eetruiii. Dispernim treats of 
the (unoiiiit of separatton of the diffemit colours 
caused tiy different refrading materials (sec 
Dis/MTsum; Rainhaa^), The methods of obtuining 
N^Mvtra, the elossifleation of 8 |MTtra, and the 
knowhHjge derived from their study are alike of 
imfiortnnee to the physicist, the eheniist, and 
the astronoiner (see iV/tfrinim; Spectra^ Theory 
of), T\w velocity of light was measured by Rtlnier, 
a Ihinish astronomer, in 1675 , from observations 
of the 111111*8 of eedipae of Jupiter's moons; 
Bradley, an Knglish astronoiner, determined the 
vcloi'ity by means of the atierration of star-light; 


and Fizeau, Foucault, and others found its value 
by using terrestrial distances. When light-waves 
arc rcllected to the c*yc from the upper and under 
surfaces of a thin film of transparent niAterial, 
such as a ftlm of oil on water, the two sets of 
waves arrive at the eye in dilTereiit phases, and 
Interfere to produce colour if a white light is 
employed, or bright and dark bands if mono- 
chromatic light is used. Interference (q.v.) 
Includes the study of wave phenomena, of the 
different methods of producing hands, anti their 
employment in calculating the wave-length of 
light. The w’uves of light, being vei>' short in 
eotnpnrison W'ith common inugriitudes, arc in- 
eapahlc of liending round a corner to any great 
extent. The licnding or diffraction (q.v.) may 
lie observed by looking through a handkerchief 
at a distant lamp-light, or by looking at the dis- 
tant light through a lens with a needle inimeili- 
ately in fnmt of it. Diffract ion baiuis arc seen 
surrounding the needle and within its geometrical 
shadow. Diffraetion gratings are employed in 
the study of part ieiilar lines in spectra on aei'oiirit 
of their high resolving power, in particular the 
Michelson echelon grating, hy means of which 
the red hydrogen line has liecn found to W 
doiihli*. 

Polarization (q.v.) is an effect observed in light 
whu*h has been rellccti*d, or which has passed 
through certain cr^^stals, or transparent media 
subjected to strain. In a lieiitn of ordinary light 
the vibrations take place in all directions across 
the line of propagation of the wave; but in u 
beam of polarized light the ^'il>rations are con- 
fined to a certain rnmte, and the light xnny lie 
plane, ellipticully, or circularly »Kiluriz.cd. I’laiie 
fiolarized light i.H obtained from crystals and in 
retleelcd light. In the first rase it is ac<*ompnnicd 
by double refraction. When 1 ray of light is 
incident on a crystal of calcite or Iceland spur, 
it is broken up into two rays, each of which is 
plauc-polarizcd. 

Phyeiological or visual optics deals with the 
atnieture of the eye, its optical properties, and 
the defects of vision, the methods of testing eye- 
sight, and the use of spectacles. 

Light Is necessary for the proper growdli of 
plant and animal life. It has also curative pro- 
perties, as seen in Fiusen's successful applirntioii 
of sunlight in the cure of lupus, l.ight also has 
an ionizing action on gases, which causes the 
gas to lieiximc a conductor of electricity, so that * 
a chaigcd Insulated body loses its charge under 
the action of the light. This property is con- 
fined to*the ultra-violet waves, and a similar 
effect is caused by radium. Another effect is 
that which takes plait: in a selenium * cell 
when 4 ght is incident on selenium, it causes ttic 
electric^ tdaiktaiicc of the latter to fiill to a 
small fraction of the value which the resistance 
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has whe# unilluminated. This property has been 
emplo>’ed in the optopiione, an instriimcnt in- 
tended to enable blind people to read an onlinary 
book fsee Photo-ckctricity), Another connection 
lYetween light and cle<'tricity was established by 
the cxpcTiiiienU of llogcn and Uubens (IINKI), 
which show iiiat the dectrieal conductivity of 
a metal may be deduced from a knowledge 
of the rrfli*cting |K>wcr of the metal for light. 
— BiftuoGRAPiiY: A. IM hwcliajiel. Sttinral PMith 
9ophy$ Sir G. G. Stokes, On Light (llumett 
L^aures); U. S. Heath, Geometrical Optical 
H. W. Wood, Physical Optica; K. ICilser, Light 
for Students; 11. A. lloiistouu, A Treatise on 
Light, 

Light, Artificial, any kind of ilhimination 
used when and wli(*re (he natural light from sun 
or moon is utiavuiluble. Some form of artiileial 
light must have hc'cn in use for domestic purtH>scs 
from the very earliest times, but though large 
cities and a high slate of civili/atiori existed 
among the higyptiaiis, Greeks, and liomanM, the 
systematie liglitiiig of streets was unknown to 
them. Krtim tlie writings of Libanitis, liuwever, 
who livtHl in the beginning of the fourth eeiitury 
after Christ, we may eotu^lude that the stn'ets 
df his native eity, Antioeli, were lighted by lamps, 
and Kilessa, in Syria, w'as similarly illuminfiUxt 
alMHit A.ii. Of modern eities twirls was the 

first to light its stnH'ts. In the lN*gintiing of the 
sixteenth (‘entury it wiis riiiir'h infested with 
robbers and in* eiuliarios, so (hat the inhabitanta 
wen; ordeied, in to keep lights burning 

after nine in the ^vning, before all houses fnmt- 
mg a s«»*ect. '» oH falots (large vases flllcil 
with pit eh, .Jiid oilier CYiinbustibles) wen.* 

eriHMd at • w id .a ' e streets. In lamdoii 
the • .tnieleil to hang out 

eamllt - #ii iti >rt? definite order was 

issued in li.lU?. . iousekeep<*.r wras required 

to hang a lig*’t oo everj' night, as soon as 

it WHS d.iik, Miehiielrniis and l^uly 

u:i:t to kijjt burning till the tij>ur of 
‘V. % ,vt night. 'vssive Acts of I*arliument 
4 . .•/ Mh r»’s d Jlw* -..'.oiion council prrivided from 
M.r.c t t!te Isdter lighting of I»ndoti. 

Tht .'^GiriKiienl street lighting in l.'io'.S, 

Imiburg n^ '< 7*%, llertin in 1070, Coptmliugcn in 
Vien/Ki in Ilanovc'r in 1000, Leipzig 
in 2702, and t>v‘-«-den in 1700. The a|iplicatioii 
of coal-gas to r ^ 1*1101111001 purposes by Munlock 
in 1005 opc^mo <. new era in' artifieiul lighting. 
For street lighting in cities gas had no oompeti- 
tor for many xcars. tnjt the introduction of the 
ordinary elect rii* are lamp, and its later modifi- 
cations with m!4ga7in(! for carbons and Uie flanic 
ore, changed the outlook, and led to thorough 
invesUgations of stnM*t illuinination by means of 
photometers. l*he nitrogen-filled metallic fila- 
ment lamp boa now almost entirety replaced the 


arc lamp. Sec* Klectric Light, Gas A/onq/ho* 
furr; iMmpi Ac. 

LIghtfoot, .losepli llarlier, Bishop of Durham, 
iNirii at Liverpool in 1828, died lH8fi, Kducated 
at King ICdw'anl's SiduHil, Birmingham, and 
Trinity Collegi*, C'nmbridge, he graduated in 
1851 us senior elitssic, and lK*eatiie a tutor of 
Trinity College. He w'us sueeessivc^ly Hulseiin 
professor of divinity, exaiiiiiiiiig chaplain t4> the 
Arelibishop «)f Canterbury, Canon Ilesideiitiary 
of St. Faurs, and f*ady Margaret professor of 
divinity at Cainbridgi*. lii 1878 he was trails* 
laUxl to the si*e of 
Durham. A Bibli- 
cal strhohir of the 
first mnk. Bishop 
Light ftHii took an 
iin|>orlaiit part in 
the n*vwion of the 
authorized vi'ixioii 
of the Now Testa- 
metii. His works 
include cdiiiiikmi 
tarioK on the 
Galatians, Philip- 
pians, C 'olossians, 
and Philemon ^ and 
volumes of ser- 
inofiM. — l^f. B. F. 

Westcoti, Uishop 
Lightfoot, 

Lighthouse, a 
towvr or other 
lofty St met tire 
with a iKiwerfid 
light at the top, 
crec’bHl at the eii- 
tntnee of a fxirt or 
oil some roek or 
headland, and ser- 
ving as a guide or 
warning of flanger 
to nnvigutftrs at 
night. The Fharos 
of Alexandria, 
foiind<rfl aland 
3(M> H.C., is the 
earliest building 
crrclcfJ expressly 
as a light hoiim; 
of which w'c have 
any auttientic re- 
coni. Lighthouses arc supjMMicd to have fiecn 
erected liy the Uonians at Flarnlairoiigh Head, 
Dover, and Boulogne. In fruKiern tinies the 
tint important lighthouse ercetetl was the Tour 
de (kirdouati, at the mouth of the Garonne in 
France, founded in 1584 ami completed in 1010, 
altered and improved in 1727. The first scu- 
l^ht on the British coasts, for which a toll was 
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leviable, was ttmt of DuiigcncMi, for which letters 
patent were f(ruiite<l by James I shortly after his 
ac<!C8Hion. Until alM>ut 1070 nearly all the light- 
houses were pn^vided by private persons: sub- 
sequently they began to Ijc built by the cor- 
poration known as Trinity House, and an Act 
pasMid ill 1800 etnjxjwercd tlie eorfjoration to 
purchase all private ligiits. lly the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, tlie supervision of the light- 
houses passed into the hands of the Board of 
Trade, Trinity House lieing the administrative 
body for ICiiglond and Wall's, the Coniinissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses fur Seothind and Isle 
of Man, and the I'oininisKioners of Irish Lights 
for Ireland. Tlie light dues vary between 
£:i<M),(IOO mid £4(KI,(MKI annually. 

At first burning woimI provided the light, 
but later was superseiled by fires of coal ex* 
|)osed in open ehaiifTers ii|Mjn the top of u 
tower. When oil w‘us first introdiieed os an 
illuininant is not known. An iiniiiense irn- 
provenient in lighting was made a few years 
previous to the French Hevohition hy the 
introduction of piirulmlie reflectors, which 
eoueentrate and throw forward in a hori/.cintal 
direction the rays of ligiit proceeding from lamps 
placiHi ill their foci. At the surne time the re- 
volving frame carrying the laiiips and reflectoni 
was intriKluccd. This mode of lighting Is tenned 
the catoptric or reflecting system. It is so called 
in o|)|Kisition to the dioptric or refracting system, 
ill which the illumination is produced by u 
central lamp, the rays from which arc trans- 
mitted through a eornhination of lenses hy which 
it is surriniiuied. Tlie adoption of lenses in light- 
houses, though suggested as far lau'k os the 
middle of the eighteenth century, was first 
curried into practical effect in 1810 by M. 
Augustin Fresnel (q.v.). The advantages which 
this system imsscsscs over that of reflectors lias 
led to its adoption in most lighthouses. Fresnel 
also combincil the two systems, the apparatus 
consisting of a number of rings of glass of various 
diameters, arranged one iiIhivc another in an 
oval form. The middle rings form a cylindrical 
lens through which the niys from the i*ciitral 
lamp are transmitted by nfractum, while the 
other rings or prisms arc const rueted in such a 
manner as to projt»et by rtflecHun the light from 
the focus in a direction pumilel with ihii refnu'ted 
ravR. The light thas obtained is termed the 
cataiHoptric ligiit. A inoditleation of the dioptric 
and cuiadioptric systems was bitrodiieed by 
Thomas Stevenson iuid>.:r the designation of the 
hidophotal system, its objeia being to effect the 
uaehil application of the tchole of the light. The 
laiitcni of a lighthouse is shown in the Qgure. 
As the revolving system is of great weight, a 
mercury float is employed to relievie the load on 
the engine or motor. 


A lighthouse must have some markSy which 
it can be distinguished from any other in its 
neighbourhood. Distinguishing marks \chaf» 
aciers) in common use are: fixed light; flushing 
light, showing one flash at intervals of a few 
seconds; group-flashing lights, showing two or 
more flashes in quick succession, followed by a 
longer period of darkness; and occulting lights. 



ITie Lantem-room of a I.i'shthomc 


Part of tfaa framework w removed to nhow the Ivnsea 
and icvolving frame. 

which show a flxed light and arc eeli|Hied for a 
few seconds at regular intcr\'als. A system of 
allcrnate flashes and eclipses (on the Morse 
alphabet principle) has been In some cases 
adopted to mark fiarticular lights. Coloured 
lights, ivd and green, arc also lucd with any of 
the foregoing characters to produce farther 
distinctions, but in general only to mark danger 
arcs, or in oonjiinction with a white flash, as the 
tinted-glass shades seriously impair the power 
of the light, the colour of which, moreover, is 
not easily distinguishable in foggy weathex. To 
produce the various characten requires the use 
of a revolving apparatus bearing the lenses. To 
l^vc great *^i)lumination tiers of superimposed 
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leases, caeft with a separate burner in its focus, 
are in some eases employed* 

Oil, particularly mineral oil, is empfoyed in 
plain wi^k burners or with incandescent mantles* 
Gas lias been substituted for oil In some light- 
houses; oil-gas and acetylene are success^ly 
employed in illuminating buoys for the guidance 
of vessels. Oil-gas buo^^ are charged to a pres- 
sure of perhaps ten atmospheres, giving a con- 
tinuous light for three or four riiontlis. The 
electric flight has been adopted for a number 
of lighthouses, notably at tlie Isle of May, the 
Lisard, and Isle of Wight. The Eddystone and 
Bell Itock are the two most celebrated British 
lighthouses. The illustration shows a section of 
the Kddystone lighthouse, built by Sir J. N. 
Douglass in 1882. The manner in which the 
stones lr>ck to one anotlier is shown. The lamp 
is 183 feet nlxivo high-water level, and l>el<»w it 
arc the living-rooms, oil and general stores, and 
water-tank. Other important lighthouses on the 
British coast are those of Skerry vorc and the 
Dhu Ifartach, Imth on the western const of St'ot- 
lund; the Wolf Hock lighthouse ut the entrance 
to tlie Knglish Channel; that of ilu' Bishop llock 
off the Scilly Islantls; and the Chickens* Rock 
Light south of the Isle of Man. 

Lightning, a flush of Itgnt resulting from a 
Niifi<l;*n (liscliargc of atinos])hcric ricetricity. It 
riiuy be a clifTiiHcd rcddish-wliitc or violet flash, 
BCtmiingly sprouu over a considerable extent of 
the sky (nhett Hf^filninfO^ or a zigzag or rather 
sinuous lino of vci^ brilliant light, resulting from 
a disc'harge betwH^m two clouds or lietween a 
cloud and the earth. Ilcat lighining is unaccom- 
panied by thunder; it is now generally held to 
l)c the reflection tnm\ aqueous vafxiur and clouds 
a disf'harge occurring licyond the horizon* 
Sotnci;imcs during a tliunder-storm globe lightning 
is seen, the Hashes taking thi^ appfsarance of 
balls of fire falling slow enough for the eye to 
follow their fno\’cinent. Experiments show that 
the duration of a flash of lightning is iiMxin- 
ccivably small, in some instances not more than 
a millionth part of a second. The apectnim of 
lightning shows the presence of incandescent 
nitrogen, oxygt^n, hydrogen, and sodium* Cer- 
tain elcctroseopio e\|)erimcnt8 seem to show that 
previous to a discharge bcd^wcen two clouds 
internal discharges are taking piaiss In both. 
Lightning in passing through , air and non- 
conductors, metallic rods, gsc*t exhibits all the 
phenomena of the |iassagc of a veiy great quan- 
tity of electricity; it kills animals, splits trees 
and stones, and melts thlu wires* Sometimes 
on entering the earth the lighining mdts the 
silloeoils substances in its way, pnidudng the 
tubes called fulgurites^ After a lightning dis- 
chaige the peculiar odour of ozone may lie 
observed, as in the neighbourhood of an clectr&e 


machine. Objects at a distance flrom a place 
of dlsc'liaige may have previously been charged 
with electricity by the induction of the clouds; 
the distant discharge suddenly sets foee this 
electricity so that it |Mutses through the objects 
to the ground, producing a telum shock; men 
and animals have often l>eeii killed In tliis way. 
— Thunder is due to the sudden disturbance of 
the air pnuluced by a lightnitig discharge; tlie 
long ndling effect, is perha|M due to echoes friun 
the clouds, perhtt()8 partly to there being a 
number of discharges at different distances 
the observer. Sound travels at ordinary tem- 
peratures about 1100 fet't [K!r secHind, so that a 
thuuder-clap from a distance of otic mile would 
reach us in about live seconds. Sec Conductor, 
Electricity, 

Lightning Arrester, a device instidlcd in the 
central- and sub-stations of electricity supply 
Bc^licmes, and also on electric railway trains and 
tramcam, to protect the insulation of the plant 
from dest mention by the aetion of the abnormal 
pressures due tt» lightning. They provide a 
stiilable |mth to earth for these charges. In 
some eases the puih consists of one or more 
uir-giips, with a earlmn rc*slstanee in series. When 
the line bee<jmc.ii c'liarged, the pressure is stifllcicnt 
to jump the air-spaces on the gaps, and the 
main supply follows through the ares pn)dumi. 
These arcs must be Immediately broken, and 
the CArbon rcsislnticc, down the current, 

ossists in this way, but a magnetic blow-out is 
customary. The principle of this lu'tion is the 
deflection of the current-conveying arc by a 
magnetic field. Another ty|H*. makes use of two 
horns with an air-gap between them, which is of 
continuously increasing length from bottom to 
t<*p* When the charge jumps the gap, the cur- 
rent passing is used In a coil to set up a magnetio 
field, which deflcc’U tlic arc; up the horns, thus 
increasing its JeiigUi until it breaks. 

LlgbtiUng-conductor. See Conductor. 

Lights, in piiblicj! worship. Idght In Scripture 
is frequently referred to os a symbol of the 
Divine Presence;, and in the rituals of the .Tews 
and early C^iristians candles and candlestic^ks, or 
lamps, played an iinfxirtnnt part, ('utidlcs were 
lighted during the reading of tlie gospel, at Imp- 
tisms, at func^rals, and round the tombs of 
martyrs. This cx!n;rriony was forbidden to be 
practised in cemet<;rics by the Council of Elvira, 
A.D. 305, but it was cMnitiimed in the cdiurchcs 
not only for the |>ersons buried within Uicdr 
walls, but for ell who made provision for its 
observiuicc on the anniversary of their death. 
The Feast of the Itorificaiion was fMrpiilarly 
called Candlemas, on acooiuit of the numerous 
lights employed in its cen;rnonics. In the Homan 
Catholic Church llghta aire kept burning during 
the celebration of Mass. Candlesticks, and some- 
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linieN c;anrllcft, ur« plocred on the altar in many 
Knf(li8li churohi'H, but they arc not lighted for 
ecTCiiioiiial purposes excerpt by the ritimlists. 
Si*c llUualum, — Cf. Vernon Staley^ Studies in 
Ceremfniai, 

Li^ht-shlp, or Llftht-boat, a vessel* usually 
sirigle-niUHted* serving us u lighthouse in posi- 





tioiw where ii fixed strueture is inipnietieuble. 
A lunlerii, Otteil with Argand lamps pluml In 
the foei of parabolic redeelors* is built on the 
iiiasthead. They arc* less ellieietit and more 
expensive in iiiaintenaiiee thuii land lights. 

LIgtnIte, or Brown Coal (q.v.), eoiiifiressixi 
and alterwl vegetable matter internie<liutc* in 
qualities between ix'^at and coal. It ravurs ehielly 
in the ('aiiioxoie strata in many Kimqiean coun- 
tries. ocH^asionully in thick IkmIs. as in Cik^miany 
and France, and is much used us fuel in Central 
Kun>|Ks 

LIftny (lcn-yf‘)> h village of B<>lgiuiii, not far 
from Charleroi. It is famous for tiie battle 
fought here betwocm the Fn*nch under Nii|Hdcon 
and the I’russians under iliiieher. Kith June, 
1815. NupoUMUi was vietorious. See Qmtre- 
bras; llo/er/m;. 

LIg'ula, or Llg'ule, in botany, u strap-shaped 
tH'tul of tlowers of the ord. Coinfiositu*: also 
the membrane whieh omtrs at the base of the 
lamina of a g;iiss leaf, and the tongue-Bha|)cd 
outgrowth from the base of the leaf of Selagincllu 
and some idher LycxifHHls. Hence the term 
SgulaSr, atpplied cspc'cinlly to the ray florets of 
Com posit ic. 

Llguorl (lig-q-fl're), Alphoiiso Maria dc. Italian 
prelate and founder of tiic Kedcinptor facts, liorn 
IClOO, and di<^ 1787. In 1782 he founded a 
monasteiy*, the nienil)er8. of whieh formed the 
Order of the Most Holy Redeemer. He was made 


bishop by Clement XllI (1762), aruf retired In 
1775. He was bcatifled in 1816, canonized in 
1830, and created a doctor of the Church in 
1871. 

Liguria, one of the chief maritime ooroparti- 
menti (divisions) of modem Italy, embracing 
the provinces of Genoa and Porto Maurizio, and 
including the tow'iis of S[K‘zia, Genoa, and S. 
Hemo. Area, 2688 sq. miles; pop. 1,260,506. 
In the third century b.c. Liguria became a 
Homan province, was occupied by tlic Lom- 
bards in the seventit century, and partly fell to 
the House of Savoy in 1888. In the thirteenth 
century the present compart irnento fomicd the 
Republic of (ieruNi. 

Ligurian Republic. From 1707 to 1805 the 
Rcpiiblie of (xcnou existed £is the Ligurian 
Republie, under a demoerutie ('onstitutioii 
grunted by Bonaparte. In 180.5 the republic 
was annexed to France, and fnim 1814 to 1860 
formed part of the Kingdom of Sardinia. 

Ligurian Sea, an unn of the Mediterranean, 
iM’tweeii Corsica anrl the Ligurian mainland. 
The northern extremity is the Gulf of Genoa. 

Li Hung Chang, I'hiiiese statesman. U^rn in 
1828, died in 1fH)l, first distinguishe<1 himself by 
the suppresKinit of the Tuiping relsds (1868)* in 
whieh he w'us assisted by ' Chinese * Gordr»n. He 
was sulMeqiienlly Vierroy of the metropolitan 
province of Chihli, W'as also made Superintendent 
of Trade, and practically conduct erl the foreign 
policy of China. He arrunged treaties with Pc^rii 
and Japan, and one with France on the eon- 
elusion of the Franco-Chiiiese War in 1886. In 
1895 he representefi the emptTor in the negotiu- 
tiems at the end of the war with .Japan. The 
following year he travelled through Europe and 
the United States. The Boxer inovement was 
stieeessfiilly handled by him. — Cf. Sir R. 
Douglas, Li Hung Chang, 

Lilac {Sgringn vulgaris, nat. ord. Olcaceic), a 
fiuniliar fragrant-flowered shrub, 8 to 10 feet 
high, is a native of South-Eastern Eurojie and 
Asia, and was introduced into Britain sonic 300 
years ago under the name pipe tree. There are 
several varieties, the most cxunnioti colour of 
the flowers being lilac, but some are white. 

Lllburne, Jolin, political agitator and writer 
of i>aiiiplilets, bom 1614, died 1657. For his 
attacks on the Church and on Cromwell he 
suffered many times at the hands of the law, 
and became something of a popular hero. Hume 
dcscril)cs him as the most turbulent, but also 
the most upright and courageous of men 

Liltafeesi, the lilies, a large natural order of 
monocotyledons. They are stemless herbs, or 
shrubs with a simple or branched trank, with 
bulbous or ftiscielcd roots. They have six hy- 
pogynou8.«tr pengyaious stamens, with usually 
intiorse antbera; a thrcc-ocUcd o\*ary, each 
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lM>ing usually inany-ovulod; an entire style; and 
a c'a[wular fruit. They arc much more abundant 
in temperate climates than in the tropics, where 
they chiefly exist in an arborescent state. The 
lily, fritillary, hyacinth. Star of Bethlehem, tulip, 
dragem-tree, squill, aloe, onion, and garlic belong 
to this order. 

Lilith (Heb., night tvdry), according to Rttb- 
binical legends, Adam's flrst wife, motlicr of 
giants and demons. She was believed to be 
e8|)ecialiy hostile to children, and amulets were 
worn to ward off her influent. 

Lille (lei; FI. ifi/ssri), a town of France, 
capita] of the department of Nord, near the Bel- 
gian frontier, and formerly in French Flanders. 
It is one of the chief maniifiu*tiiring towns of 
Fninoe, and the chief fortress of the north-east. 
The Haute and Ihisse Deflle, sluggish streams, 
traverse the town, and ut-o eonnei'ttHl by a canal, 
while the eoufitry around i . <0 flat that for about 
1) miles it eun lie laht uoflrr watcT. The manu- 
factures include linen md tot ion thrciul fabrics, 
line woidleii elolli, .-nd ean>ets. The 

faelories (»f Lille cn» c* ’jJ" • ^ iLc whole range 
of textile gfiods. I '' -ni *• « machinery, 

paper, aiul b;.'t ^ idso pruviuced. 

Founded in ^ 'i i .»r»' Lille originally 
iM'lntigcd t'> fh* Coiin,.- 'f Flanut Vv but eventu- 
ally came nn^. r lommution of Burgundy, 
Austria, an., sr irsf.i>ely. In Iflfl? it was 

taken by Xl*’, and was fortilied by Vau- 

ban. Aft 1 i siege of several months it was 
reduced by Lugene and Marlbiirough in 17019, 
but w'as restored to France by the Feace of 
IHrccht in ITL'L In 1702 it was incfTeetually 
liesieged by the A list riuns. I hiring the Eiiro|K*an 
War Lille was dr<’lared an o|H*n town (24th Aug., 
•1014), and it wiis occupied by German troofm 
on 2nd Sept. They (piitted it on 5th Sept., but 
Iximbarded the city on 11th Oct., and re-entered 
it on the Iflth. Lille remained in German {mm- 
sCKsion till 17ih Oct., 1018. Pop. 217,807. 

Ltllibulle'ro, originally, it is said, a w^alch- 
wor<f of the Irish Roman Catholics in their 
massacre of the Pmtestants in 1641; afterwards, 
the refrain and name of a poHih^l Oong, com- 
posed in or about 1687, which became popular 
among supixirtera of William 111. The words 
arc dreadful doggerel. 

Lillo, George, English drainatisi, bom 1608, 
died 1730. lie is chiefly remembered for his 
play The London Merchant, or the History of 
George Barnwell, a bourgeois tragedy with a moral 
attached, fie adapted the fuirtly-Shakcspearcan 
play Pericles, and wrote a new play on the 
subject of Arden of Feversham, 

Lily, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Liliacear. 
The root k a scaly bulb; the leaves simple, 
scattered, or vcrticillate; the stem herbaoeous, 
simple, and bearing at the summit very large 


and elegantly f(»mied floweis. The flower oon- 
sists of six jietnloid seimls, the t*alyx and corolla 
being alike in fonii and colour. There are many 
species, those liest known in Europe being tlic 
white, orange, and scarlet lilies, the tiger lily, Ac. 
The common white lily {LUium candidum) is a 
native of Syria, Persia, and otlier Eastern coun- 
tries. The finest American species is the L. 
suimbum, whii’li grows in maralu^ to tlie height 
of 6 or 8 fLH*t, iK'aring nMlextxl oriuigc flowers 
spotted wiili hlac'k. A well-known Japanese 
lily (L. aurttimn) is one of the nol)h*st flowering 
plants in exist riur, and highly flagrant. L. 
giganteum grows to the height of 12 fec*t. In 
the Middle Ages mid in iiicKlern tinu« the wiiito 
Hly has bexm the cinhieiii of eluistity; henec^ the 
Virgin Mary is often n‘pn‘S(mted with a Illy in 
her hand or by her side. 

L!ly-of- the- valley (C'^onvallaria nu^dlis), a 
plant of the nat. ord. l.iliamc, distinguished f<ir 
its beautiful fragrant bell-Klmprd flowers. It is 
found in Ktiro|M\ Asia, and Nort h Amerlea. The 
flowers, getienilly wliite, form a terminal uni- 
lateral raceme on u curved stalk. 

Lima, capital city of Peru, fininded by Fran- 
resc'o Pi/.arro in 1535, lic*s at tlic foot of granite 
hills, on the intermittent slrcuin Uitiuic, whose* 
name w'os corrupted into Liiiin. The |Kirt is 
Callao, 7 mile's distant. The city shows tin- 
usual chess-board form, bn; has more of an oM 
Spanish as|)ert than lliieoM. or Santiago. What 
ap{K;ar to Ik: substantial house's arc only of brick, 
nclobc, or timlier. The I’lilvcrsity of Lima is 
the oldest ill the Ne^w World; then? arc iiiuny 
(.'hureluis and I'onvciits, and a very large bull- 
ring, Lima is eoniM*e*te-d with Callim by lH>th 
steamer uml rail. In Jan., 1881, the? town eapitu- 
h/Uxi to the (^lilians, who oeeui>icd it for two 
yean. Pop. 7L5,tKK). 

Limbour^, or Llmburft, a proviiiex: of Bel- 
gium, separated by the Maas from Dutch liiin- 
burg; area, 031 sq. miles; jMip. (1010), 300,031. 
Hasselt is the eiipit4il. 

Llmburftt h provinejc of Holland, partly Inter- 
sected by the Maas; urea, H47 sq. iiiiles; fsip. 
(1020), 450,012. Agriculture and eatUc-rt;aring 
are the chief eKciirNitioiiM, and there is a large* 
export trade in butter and eSiecse. The? eufiital 
is Maastricht. Before 1830 Limburg, with Lim- 
burg, llclgiurn, formed the dueihy of tfiat name. 

Limburg, a city of llc!gfic-NasBau, Prussia, 
known os Limbiirg-on-Lahn. llic cathedral dates 
from the tenth century, but has been restored. 
l>uring the European War Limburg had an 
intermnent camp. Railway rollirig-stock and 
cloth arc maniifaetiired. In the Middle Ages 
Limburg existed as a town (EJeetomte of Trovers), 
and passed to Hessc-Nassau in 1803. The Lt'm- 
buTger Chronik is an important hlst4>rical work 
on fourtcenth-oentury Rhineland. Pop. 10,005. 
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Lime* CaO, the oxide of the metal calcium. 
It dues not occur free in nature* but in the fonn 
of salU is widely distributed* more especially as 
the earixjnate CuCO« (see CdkUe and LimtsUmt). 
The pure oxide is obtained when Iceland-spar 
or iinest marble is heated to bright redness in 
an open vessel. Combined with carbonic* sul- 
phuric* and phosphoric oxides it constitutes large 
rock masses* and even mountains; os sulphate 
or cari)onatc it is present in sea and other 
waters in solution; it Is a constituent of good 
soils and of a great number of minerals; and is the 
essential foundation of the hard parts of animals 
and of certain algal plants. 

Ordinary lime, or quicklime, is manufactured 
on a large scale by burning chalk or limestone. 
The operation is conducted in brickwork kihis* 
the lijni|Mi of limestone being mixed with coal 
or other combustible material. In modern kilns 
the process is continuous, and fresh limcsioitc 
and coal arc supplied at the top os the Utne is 
removed at the tH>ttoin. TJic lime thus obtained 
cx}ntuiiiM various impurities* such as silica, alu- 
mina, and iron corniKiunds. During the process 
of huniing, enormous quantities of carbon di- 
oxide arc evolved, and arc usually allowed to 
eseafie into the air. If much clay is present in 
the limestone, care is req\iircd to prevent the 
muss from Aising, when it is termed (lead-burni. 
Lime midily absorbs l)oth moisture luid carbon 
dioxide from the atinos|)hore, and should he 
kept in air-tight tins. Pure lime is a soft, white 
sulmtance, of the spedfic gravity of about 9*19. 
It is quite infusible exi^ept at tiic tciiiiierature 
of tlio electric furiiuce, but when heated in the 
oxy hydrogen blowpipe it bcooinea white-hot and 
iiicaiuiesoent. When water (I part.) is added to 
qiiieklime (9 fiurts) it is rapidly absorlicd* with 
the evolution of ii^ucli heat and vafniiur. This 
eonstitiiUHl the phenomenon of slaking. The 
heat (inimnls from the i*oinbinntion of the water 
with the lime, forming hyUraie 0 / Hme or ro/cium 
hydrttxiiie, Ca(OIl)a, which is a white powder 
containing 7o*7 parts of lime to 24*8 parts of 
water. The hydroxide Is sparingly soluble in 
cold water* but still less soluble in hot; the sat 11 - 
ratnl solution ut the ordinary temperature eon- 
tuiiiH 0*14 per cent of the hydroxide, and is 
known as lime-UMilef. Tliis solution *li astringent 
and somewhat acrid In taste, has a distinct 
alkaline reaction* tumiitg red litmus blue* and 
rapidly absorbs carbon dioxide from the air* 
yielding a precipitate of calcium carbonate. 
U'hen raised to a bright red heat* slaked lime 
is deiHunposed into water and calcium oxide, 
('hloriiie combines directly with lime, farming 
the very important substanoe* used in bleaching, 
called chlorUk 0 / Ume or IdmMng^pmpder, It Is 
formed by passing chlorine gas over slaked lime. 
Chloride of lime is also used as a disiolectant. 


The uses of lime are very numerous. In the 
manufacture of basic Bessemer steel (see SUd) 
it combines with phosphorus and other hnpuritles 
and forms about one-half of what ds called 
* Thomas slag** which* when ground* makes a 
cheap and efficient fertilizer; it is employed in 
the early stages of leather dressing to remove 
hair* fat, &c.* from the hides; it is used in metal- 
lurgy as a flux; for neutralizing acids; fur making 
oil varieties of mortars and cements; in ogri- 
culture for manurial purposes, the malli effects 
being due to its rapid conversion into the soluble 
calcium biearlmimte in ilic soil; in the chemical 
laboratory as a drying agent; for decomposing 
ammonium salts and generating ammonia; and 
in the materia medica, chiefly ns an antacid. 

Lime, or Linden (Tiliu, nat. ord. Tiliacco!)* 
a large trcHf, with alternate, simple, and cordate 
leaves, and sweet-scented flowers, dis|x>8cd on 
a common peduncle. The common linden (T. 
mropcea) is a well-know'n tree. The inner bark 
of all the spcc^ies is very tenacious; it is called 
bad, and mats arc made of it in Hussia in large 
quantities. The wood is rather soft, close- 
grained, and much used hy turners. The Ariieri- 
eaii lime, or bass-wood (T. arneriedna), is Also 
a large and beautiful tree. 

Lime (Citrus medica, acida), u small globular- 
sha(>cd lemon, the fruit of a shrub about 8 feet 
high. It is a native of India and China, but was 
introduced into Euroix: long licfore the orange, 



Lime (Citrut nudica, adda) 


and is now extensively cultivated in the souUi 
of Europe* the West indies* and some parts of 
Southern America. The fruit is agreeably acid* 
and its juice is employed in the production of 
citric acid, and in beverages. 

Llm'oiick* a seaport -city and capital of 
limericiff ‘(bounty, Ireland; on the Shannon at 
the bead of the estuary. It consists of three 
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parts: English town (on King's Island), Irish 
town, and Newtown Pery (mmlem). The prin- 
cipal buildings are the eplsc*opal cathedral of 
St. Marg, the Roman Catholic cathedral of 
St. John, and a castle built by King Jt»hn. 
Limerick is the leading port on the west coast 
for the shipment of dairy produce. It was 
the last stronghold of King James at the Re- 
volution; and the treaty stone, near Thomond 
Rridgc, still marks the spot where the famous 
Treaty fif Limerick was Migiicd in 1001. Pop. 
3S,518. 

Limirick, county of Ireland, province of 
oiea, 080,842 acres. The principal 
nv ..f the Shannon, the cslimry of which forms 
r ( the northern boundaiy, the county 
1 • vatered by the Maiguc, Deel, and Muikeur. 
V . ' ^ .c and dairy fanning arc general, and 
m. ..ntities of fann produce arc exported. 
* : 4.<> ^0. 

its ue is one of the various forms in 
'luch ct/, 'iin carbonate (carlionatc of lime) 
occurs .truiK'. The crystal li/.cd natural forms 
oV the .irt? calcite and aragonite (q.v.). 

'hen pure, »t has the cc»mposition CaCOj, or 
sJ: j»arts ot lime to 44 parts of carlx>n dioxide* 
Most variet.es cJ nmestonc arc highly impure, 
r id contain •egnesium c>arl.>onatc, silica, alu- 
mina, and ir i < ).q>ounds. They are compara- 
tively soft and U* scrat'^hed with a knife, 
and all, e;:ccpt highly magnesian varieties, 
effervesce when a dmp oi ui*id or vinegar 
is added. When pure*, tin ^ k dissolves com- 
pletely in dilute liydroel,. nitric acid. 

Limestone lielongs to wl iied the sedl- 

incnUiry rocks, and f» nart ow'cs its 

origi*'. to the dc* - t' ' mains of sea 
itorganisins on ok f many ciiscs 

well-preserved ii . h.. *1 id skeletons of 
marine organisms are foun« ,iibed<icd in the 
limestone (fonnla). i.J]nestoiics arc very com- 
mon, and form enormous rock masses on the 
surfare of the earth; as they arc liardcr than 
the dissociated clays, and have well-marked 
jointer pcrpenu.eular to the bedding, they often 
fonn characteristic escarpments mountain 
e<lgcs. As a rule limestone has a crystalline, 
texture and occasionally a granular appearance. 
Different specimens vary considerably in colour 
and also in speciAc gravity, namely, from 2*5 
to 2*0. A mixture of carbonate, of calcium with 
dolomite (calcium magnesium carbonate) Is 
frequently met with, and is known as dolomiiic 
or magnesian limestone. A variety of very Anc- 
grained compact limestone is used in lithography, 
the best being that obtained near Pappenhdm 
and Solnhofen, in Bavaria. Varieties of limestone 
am (l)C/kiik, a white earthy rock, which occurs 
in thick beds in the south of England, and which 
oonsisU in laige part of the remains of minute 


sea organisms known as foraminifera; (3) CMite 
or roestone, a white or yellow granular rock 
muss, which fonns i>ait of the Jurassic beds of 
the Midlands and eastern portions of England. 
See ChaUei r«rc/figg: &e. 

Limit, ill iimUicmattcs, a Axed value to which 
a variable approximates as closely as may be 
required. As an example, let a variable take in 
succession all values which liave the form of the 
recIprotHil of a }s>sitivc integer, l.e. the values 
i* !• L * • • 1*1 tlihi the limit of the 

variable is 0; for the tiih value is l/r», and this 
and all succeeding values differ friiin 0 by less 
than any assigned nuiiilier if wc make a suitable 
choice of n; c.g. 1/w, l/(n 1), 1 /(h -i- 2), . . . 
are all ltn» Ihuii 1/10* if n is 10* -f L A precise 
dcAnilion of limit is given, with ample illiistra- 
tlon. in works on the eulciilus (q.v.). — Cf. F. F. 
P. Bisarre, Applied Calculwi, 

Limitation, in English law, a certain time, 
assigned by statute, within wliich on notion must 
l>c brought, varying according to tiio subject of 
action. This matter is regiilai^ by certain A(*ts 
of Parliament, called Statutes of Limitation. 
According to those now in forctc, mdions arc 
limited as follows: actions for the recovery of 
land, rcnt-chnrge. or rc^leinptiun of inortgagt*s, 
to twelve yearn af*cr right ac*crued; of debt or 
covenant, if founded on u dcetl, to twenty 3rcani, on 
less formal figrccmont^ to years after breach; 
bills, pminissory notes, tr.\do accounts, arrears 
of rent or dower, to six ycurH. Actions for slander 
arc barred after two years; actions on penal 
statutes, if brought by the party injured after 
two years, if brought by a common informer after 
one year. Actions hy the Crown mlatlng to land 
!;re limited to sixty years. An action for assault, 

• 'ittcry, Ac., must he brought within four years, 
ail action for death by accident within one year. 
In a charge of murder the injured person must 
have died within a year and a day of the time 
when the injury was iriAictfxi. These limitations 
do not apply to prosecutions for crime, which 
may be instituted at any time, nor do they 
opply to actions against a tnutee for any fraud 
or fraudulent breach of trust to which the trustee 
was privy, or for the recovery of inist property 
retained by the trustee or converted to his own 
use. If the penam to whom a right of action 
has occnicd is under disability, e.g. Infiincy or 
insanity, or if the person against whom It has 
accnicd is at the time beyond the seas, the 
general rule is that the perM of limitation docs 
not begin to run until the djsability has ceased 
or the absentee has returned, but the utmost 
limit in actions relating to land is thirty years, 
however many disabilities tbeie may 1^. The 
American law Is mainly liosed on the English 
sUtutca. For the law of limitation in Bootland 
see PreacriptUm. The term limitation Is also 
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applied to thoHC worda in a deed or wilt which 
dehne or * limit * the extent of the interests 
f^iven by it. 

Limited Liability Gompatilea. A feature of 
n*c*<‘rit years has Iwen the rapid f^rowth In the 
number of (^mipunics incor|K>ratcd with limited 
liability. The statute law concerning such com- 
panies is ernbcKlied mainly in the Companies 
(('oiiMolidalion) Act, 1008 . By virtue of that 
Act no association of more than ten |M?rKons 
can lie formed for the piir|)ose of bunking, or 
of riHtre I ban twenty persons for the piiriHMc of 
carrying on a business for gain unless r(.‘gistered 
under the Act, or formed in pursuance of another 
statute or letters patent, or engagc<l in working 
mines within the Stannaries. Seven persons 
may, however, register themHelv(*s as a com- 
pany. 

The Act deals with three kinds of conipunics: 
(1) unlimited eompanies, (2) c^ornpanics limited 
by guarantees, an<l (8) eompanies limited by 
shares. The Hrst mentioned are extremely rare, 
as each member is liable for the whole debts 
of the (‘ompany (us in an ordinary partnerHhi|»), 
but only during the peruMl of his memlicrship 
and for one year therc^uftcr. Of the second class 
then^ are also few extutiples. The liability of each 
member is limited to the amount which he 
has undertaken to contribute to meet the liabi- 
lities of the <*<impany in the event of a winding-up, 
and e<»ntimies so king us he remains u meml)er 
and for a further year. The third class is of 
the utmost impoiiaiuv and frocpieney. The 
iiienibers* liability is limited to the amount (if 
any) rtMiiaining unpaid ufion the shares held by 
them. If tlie shan's are fully paid, tliere is no 
further liability, however deeply inv<ilve<l the 
company may Ik*. 

A registered eoiu|)any is a corporate hotly, 
capable of entering Into eoniruets, and of suing 
and iMMiig Hiietl in its corporate capacity, having 
|HT|>ctiiul succession unci u common seal, and 
with jM>wer to hold lands. It is a persona or 
being distinct from the persons coin})osing it, 
who may change from time to time without 
affecting the legal persona of the company. Its 
* nationality * is determined by the place of 
registration im*si)ci‘tive of the nationality of the 
mem tiers. 

C'oni|»anirs limitetl by shares arc divided into 
two elttsses— * ptiblie * and * private ’• The latter 
ehws of company is defined by the above Act 
and the Cfimimnies Act, 1918 , as one which by 
its Articles (a) restricts the right to transfer its 
shares; (6) limits the number of its members 
(exclusive of |iCTSons who ore in the employ- 
ment of the company, and of persons who, 
having lieeji fonnerly in the eni|>loyitient of tlie 
company, wen* wlute in such employment and 
Imx'e continuetl after the determination of such 


employment to be members of the* company) 
to fifty; and (c) prohibits any invitation to the 
public to subscribe for any shares or debentures 
of the company. A private company has certain 
privileges denied to a public company. Thus, 
for example, it need not have more than two 
niemliers; it neeil not file with the Registrar of 
•Joint Stock Companies a prospectus or statement 
in lieu thereof or an annual baltinec sheet; and 
it can commciiec business ininiedlatcly on incor- 
IMiralion without waiting until a sm^'ihc mini- 
iiiuiii tiiimlxT of shares have lieen subscribed 
and the directors have paid on their qualiflea- 
tion shares the cash due on application and 
Allotment. 

Fully 75 per cent of the companies incorporated 
with limited liability are private companies. The 
advHutugcM of cfinducting business through this 
iiietiitiiii are nuineruiis and well-ree<ignizcd. For 
example, there is the pnraiiuiiint consideration 
fif the liinitation of liability for debts, already 
H'ferrerl to. Then again, facilities for borrowing 
are increased — debentures or delMfutiire stock 
secured on the company's undertaking may lie 
issued, or advances may be obtained on security 
of the amount unpaid on the sliares (the *4111- 
calicd capital '); further capital is more easily 
obtained owing to the liinitation of liability, os 
ill the event of adversity only the ea|)ital invested 
can be lost; the business is more readily curried 
on or disposed of in the event of death; new 
iiiemlicrs arc assumed by the simple method of 
issuing or transferring shunts, &c, 

A company is incor|iorutcd by filing with the 
Rt'gistrar of .Toint Stock ('oiiipunics in I^indon, 
Kdiiiburgh, or Dublin, a Meinorundurii of Asso- 
ciation and (generally, and, in the case of a 
private company and one limited by guarantee,* 
always) Articles of AssiM'iatinn, along with cer- 
tain subsidiary' documents. The Memorandum 
and the Articles must be signed by seven (if 
the company is a private one, two) jiorsons, 
who must each Hubscribe for at least one shore. 
These signatories are members of the company, 
and must be entered in the Register of Members 
as such. Any fierson — bankrupt, married 
woman, alien, or infant — ^may sign. 

The Memorandum of Association is the charter 
of the company, and ttxi great care cannot be 
exercised in its preparation. By law it must 
contain the following particulars: 

(1 ) The name of the company, which must not* 
so resemble tliat of another company as to be 
likely to deceive, and which must end with the 
word * Limited ' (but this may be dispensed with 
by the Board of Trade if the company is not 
carried on for gain). The name may be changed 
l)y speciiJ resolution and with consent of the 
Board of^Trdkle. 

(2) llie part of the United Kingdom where 
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the registAed ofhec is to be situated (England, 
Scotland, or Ireland). 

(8) The objecU of the cx)iiipany. This is a 
most ini^itant clause, as on it depend the powers 
of the company, any tu^ not authorized by it 
being vltra vires and null. Extremely wide 
genera] powers are always taken, us the * objects * 
clause con be altered only in special cases and 
with the sanction of the court. 

(4) A declaration that the liability of the 
membcflf is limited. 

(5) The amount of the nominal capital of the 
company and its division into shares (unless 
the company is limited by guarantee and has 
no share capital). Different classes of shart^ 
may be created, c.g. preference, ordinary, and 
deferred, of diircrent uiiioimts and with dilTcrcnt 
rights lx»th as regarrls dividends and as regards 
n^payment of capital in the event of a winding-up. 
The nominal capital may he incrc'osed or rcnluml 
by resolution, but the c*onflrmation of the court 
is also necessary to any reduction. 

The iiicniorandum of a company limited by 
giiaraiitec must lald a dciiarution of the under* 
taking iiicntioncd supra, 

•fhe Articles of Associaiion arc tlic regulations 
of the comi»any f<ir the management of its 
internal alTairH. If Articles are not registered. 
Table A of the Act of 1U08 applies; and the 
table also applies s(» far as not excluded or 
modined by any Arti^ies registered. The Articles 
deal with the {lowers and duties of directors, cidls 
on shares, transfer and forfeiture of shares, pay- 
ment of dividends, meetings, voting rights, the 
accounts, Ac. Power to alt<‘r the capital must 
be contained in the Articles licforc such altera- 
tion can be effected. The Articles may be 
altered by special resolution for the licnefit of 
the com|mny within the powers of the Memo- 
randum. 

The business of a company is usually managed 
by directors. They must not make secret |kt- 
soiial profits, nor can they delegate their [lotrcra 
unless authorized by the .Xrticles of AjMocia- 
tion. 

A general meeting of the com|iany must be 
held annually. An extraordinary general meet- 
ing may be called at any time by the directiirs 
or by the requisite number of members. Resolu- 
tions passed at such mectinm may be of three 
classes: (1) ordinary, for which a bare majority 
suffices; (2) extraonlinaiy, fiossed by a majority 
of not less than three-fourths of the inemlM^rs 
present in person or by proxy and entitled Ui 
vote; and (8) special, passed as an extraordinary 
resolution and oonArmed by a majority at a 
subsequent meeting held not loss than fourteen 
days nor more than one month thereafter. In 
fxises (2) and (8) previous notioe of intention to 
projMise the resolution must have been given to 


the mcmbi'rs. Tlie proeeefliiigs at meetings must 
bt* itiiiiuled. and the minutes, if signed by the 
chairman of that or the next 8U(xx*eding mci^ting, 
are evidence of the promdiiigs. 

The exist eiuH* of a cHunpany is ended by the 
proexiss of w'iiidiiig-iip. This may be (a) by 
order of the cnairt; (6) by the voluntary act of 
the company; or (e) by voluntary act and under 
BU{X'rviHion of the <xmrt. A cximpany need not 
neccHisarily Im* in fiitlkailt tes in order bi wiml-up. 
See hhptiiUitnr. "-RinMooiiAiMiv; N, Lindley, 
Treatise an the hmv of Companies; F. B. Palmer, 
Com puny Preeedents, 

Limnie'a, a genus of frt'shwaler snails, 
having a lung mxo instciul of gills. They have 
the {lower of flouting on their back, and crawling 
along the surfiu'c film. They arc found in most 
parts of the w'orld, and cKx*ur fossil, csficciully 
in the Purbcck and Wealden. 

Llmnanthea, a genus of Ccriiniiioctr. L, 
Douplusxi^ a liiirdy aimiiul with yellow and whiU^ 
swcct-sccnlcd flowers, provides excellent ‘fraldcr* 
for liccs. 

Limoges (li-niAzh; iiiieient Augustorltum 
Lcmovlcum), a town of France, ca(>ital of the 
department of Jluntc- Vienne, and former capital 
of Limousin. The princi|ml building is the cathe- 
dral of St. £iicnnc, coiiuncncisl In 1278, left 
partially cnnipletrd in 15.^), and conqilctad Ix' 
tw'een 187.1 and IHtK); art tie {Nircxdaiii, know'U 
as Limoges ware, is munuf'.f tiircxi; there are also 
wool and cotton s(dnnifig-mills, eloth-factoric*s, 
foundries, |iapcr-intllH, and extensive shoe- ami 
clog-making CNtJiblishuientK. Limoges was ori- 
ginally the crqiitul of the Gallic tribe the Lemci* 
vires. Pop. 82,181. 

Li'monite (Gr. IrimSn, a meadow)^ a very 
V qxirtant ore of inin, varieties of which arc 
Ixig inin ore and brown liaxnatita. It is a 
hydroxide of a brownish csilour, ocnmrring in 
mammillated or iNitryoidul intUMCH, and found in 
all iron-bearing distrieda. Its fnM|iieiit fibrous 
structure is probably due bi a teiulciMiy to cry- 
stallize as gothite (q.v.), with the loss of some 
of lU udsorlHxl water. Its ctnnfMisitioii is usually 
near 2 Ke 2 (), . 8ll,i.), yielding 50 {ler cent of 
metallic iron. 

Limousin (Ii>in0-Han), ancient Lemovlces, a 
|ire-revoliitionury {iroviiice of Fraiux*. on the 
area now occxipkxl by Haute- Vienne, Corr^ze, 
Creuse, and jiarts of Dordogne and (/harenie. 

Limpet, a sea-snail which clings to meks 
partly by the adhesive {xiwers of its broad disc- 
like f(Mit. The common limpet {Paiella vulgata) 
is often found ensconecxl in a shallow pit exca- 
vated out of the rock, which it has made or 
rasper! out by the edge of its conical shell. 
Prom this fiit the limfief., when covered by the 
tide, makes short journeys in quest of its fond, 
which cxirisists of AJgo^, and which it rasps by 
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nicanfl of n lonf( ribl)on-Uke tongue covered with Linares « an Inland province of ^ile; area. 


numerous rows of hard teeth. The limpet is 
used UN bait, and is euten by the poorer classes 



of Scotland and Ireland. Some tropical species 
attain an ininicnsc size. 

Ltmpo'po, or Crocodile River, n river of 
Southeni Africa, which Hhch in the Magaliosbcrg, 
Transvaal, near Pretoria, and forms tlic lioiin- 
dary of the Transvaal for Hotve diMtanc^e, falling 
into tlie Indian Ocean north of Dciugoa Hay; 
length, alsnit IKK) miles. 

Lina^ce0t the flax family, n small natural 
order of iKilypetuloiui dicotyledons, those in tern* 
petnite and southern regions being hcriM, while 
the tropical representatives are tr<‘cs or shrulis. 
They arc principally charaetcrized by their 
regular flowers, with imbricate glandular sepals 
having n disc of five glands outside the staininal 
tube; the ovary is three- to llve-ecllcd, with two 
ovules in each cell; the albumen is fleshy; the 
leaves are simple, usually stipidate, rarely op|io- 
site. The tenacity of the fibre and the mucilage 
of the diuretic seeds of certtun species of Linum, 
such OB the common flax (L. usiUUisSsimum), arc 
well known. 

Li'nacre, or Lynacer, I'homas, PiOglish 
savant, lioni at Canterbury about I4fl0, died 1 524. 
Rdiieated at Oxford, he visited Italy, and on 
his return l>eeame tutor to Prince Arthur (st>n 
of Henry VII). He was ordained priest (1520), 
and in 1518 he founded the Royal College of 
Physicians, of which he continued president till 
1 524. He made a Latin translation of the works 
of Galen, a work which was particularly praised 
by Erasmus. With Grocyn and Ijatinier, Lin- 
acre was the first to teach Greek at Oxford, 
where Erasmus and Sir Tliomas More were 
among his pupils. He was buried in St« Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Lina'res, a town of Spain, province of Jacn, 
the chief town of a district rich in lead-mines. 
Pop. 37,030. 


3080 sq. miles; tK)p. (1010), 120,851. Stock- 
raising is the main industiy. 

Llna'ria, a genus of gamopetalous, dieotylc- 
donoiiK plants of the nat. ord. Scrophulariacea?. 
Seven or eight sf>ecie8 Inhabit Britain, where they 
are popularly known as Toad^flax, 

Lincoln, Abraham, sixteenth President of the 
I'nitcd States of America, bom in Kentucky 
IHOO, rlicd 1805. On the outbreak of the Black 
Hawk War in 1832 he }olnvd a volunteer com- 
l>aiiy . and l3ecanie captain. I Ic opened a country 
store, was appointed postmaster of New Salem, 
Illinois, began to study law, and at the same 
time turti(*d amateur land-surveyor. In 1834 
he was elected to the Illinois legislature, to 
which he was again returned at the three follow- 
ing biennial elections, and in 1830 he was licensed 
to practise law. In 1840 he was elected to 
Congress for the central district of Illinois, and 
voted steadily with the Antislavcry party. In 
1841), and ngain in 18.58, he made unsuccessful 
attempts to enter the Senate. On the 10th of 
May, 18<MI, the Uopiihliean NutiomU Convention 
met at I'hieago. Lincoln was nominated as a 
enndidale for the prcsidcncry, gaining a majofiiy 
on several votes and being eventually accorded 
the apiKiiiitnient unanimously. The .Southern 
States, exasperated at this defeat, and alnmied 
at the aggressive antislavery pedicy which many 
of the leading Bcpuhlienns had embraced, refused 
to eoiiflmi Lincoln's election, and followed one 
another in secession. Lincoln was elected in 
Nov., 1800, and he assumed nflicc on the 4th 
of March, 1801. On the 4fh of February the 
S«>uthern Confctleracy had been constituted, and 
on the 14th of April Fort Sumter was captured 
by the Confederates. The events of the CiviW 
War during the next four years in Lincoln's 
career belong to the history' of the United States. 
Lincoln's persistence in raising and pouring in 
fresh troops after every disaster finally enabled 
the Feder^ Government to subdue the secession. 
The toleration of slavery was always in Lincoln's 
opinion an unhappy necessity; and when the 
Southern States had by their rebellion forfeited 
all claim to the protection of their peculiar 
Institution, it was on easy transition from this 
view to its withdrawal. The determination of 
tlie Northern States to pursue the war to its 
conclusion on tlie original issue led to the re- 
election of Lincoln as President in 1804. The 
decisive victory of Grant over Lee on 2nd April, 
1605, followed by the surrender of the latter, 
had Just afforded the prospect of an immediate 
termination of this loQg struggle, when, on the 
14th of the same month, President Lincoln was 
shot in Ford's Theatre, Washiogton, by an 
assassin nfibied John Wilkes Booth, and died 
on the following day.— BiBUOooAPnv: W. M. 
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Thaw, Jitraham Linmin, the Ptoneer md 
haw he became Frcxident: J. G. Nieiilay, A Shari 
Life of Abrnhofn Lincoln; J. A. Sharp, .4lbniAfitn 
Lincoln^ F. S. Painulisa*, Alrraham tAncoin^ 
llefWHrat. 

Lincoln (ling'koii), u inty, <*oiiiity, and imiiit- 
cifNil lK>roii({h of En^jfiandt and county town of 
Lincolnshire. The princi|>al biiildiiif; Is tlie 
euthedml, commenced iil>oiit lOTII, completed In 
1002. and rcstoml siiu*!* 1802. chiclly in the curly 
Enfjlislf, hut partly also in later styles, with a 
tower over 200 feci hl|rh, in whi<‘h is the famous 
licll known as * Great Tom of LiiU'olii *, cost in 
1010, cracked in 1827, and Hitu^e fccast into a 
new Ik'II. Oihrr eonspicuoiis huildiiifts arc the 
Guildhall or StoncU^w (of the time of Uichard 
1 (T ). the remains of the castle fouiideil hy William 
the Coiifpicmr, the old episcopal palac*c, and 
the Roman an'h 8paniiinf( llcniiin StiY^et. The 
rnaniifiu'tiirci of uf^riciiH oral implements and 
miu'hinery fonns tlie chief hraneh of industry. 
Lincoln has iN^cn iftentiOed with the Homan 
Liuthtm ('ohnift (in He<lc it o<*curH as Linda^ 
rntinfi). On Ihc tlcpartiirc of the Homans it 
hecumc the ('upital of Ihc SiiX(»ii kiiij^lotii of 
and iluriii^ the early fourtcenlh lentury 
Parlianu'iilK frf‘quentlv uHscmhled in the town. 
Pop. (1021), 00,020. 

Lincoln, a city of the t’niled States, capital of 
Neliraska, and county town fd lauicfister. It 
is an ijri)>ortant ^rain centre, well provhleil with 
elevators, and served hv three railways. There 
is a hir^c stockyard aii<l pack ing- houses. Pop. 
47.(MN). 

Lincoln, a mountain of the I’ark Hnnge, 
Colorado, (<nite<l States, reaching an idtitiidir 
of 14.:«KI feet. 

• Lincoln Collcfle, a c<fllcge <if Oxford I’rdver- 
sity foiindeil in I 127 hy lliehunl FJcinirig, Bishop 
of Lincoln. The hall was hiiilt in 14:<th and the 
eliafH‘1 in 10:11. 'J‘he existing statiites were en- 
acted under aiitii(»nty of a Parliamentary Com- 
niisHion in IHa.j. The foundation usually *eon- 
sixts of a rector, twelve ft Ihiws, and fourt<*en 
scholars. It was at Liiuxdn College that John 
Wesley started his cvangcIiHtie work. 

Lincolnshire, a large eastern maritime c*oiinty 
of England: area, 1,705,21).*) acr<.*s. The sur- 
face lies generally Indow the level of the sea, 
iN'ing protected hy eriitianknients. In a few 
ptansi the fens and marshes cxvitimic nearly in 
;tlie natural state, hut nnitul the Wash a gnat 
deal of very line land has t»ccn reelamicfl. Some 
of these fens were hanke<l and dridncd hy the 
Romans, hut after their de|>arturc the sea 
returned, and large tracts were covered with 
beds of silt containing marine sliells. Lincoin- 
sfaire has long l>ecn celebrated for its breed of 
horses, cattle, and slu-ep. In the best parts of 
the fens and marsh under tillage the crorw chiefly 
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eii1ti\*atecl are oats and wheat. Principal rivers: 
Trt'fit, Withaiii, Welland, and Aneholme. The 
Withaiii is navigable from Boston to Limsilii; 
and the etniiity is Intenieeivxi hy an iiitricaie 
network of canaJs and dikew, lJiK*olnsliire Is 
divided into tlim^ parts— Ilollatid, Krsteven, and 
I-indsey. Pop. (11121 ), (MI2,105. 

Lincrusta, a stiff decorative shi*et, Invariably 
of an eiiil>r>ss(*d ty|)e, and often ti*rrned LineriistA 
Waltfin from the {nvent4>r's name— Walton. It 
is made fnun a inlxtui'e of ndluloHC pulp, cork, 
UnscH'd oil, resin, and the like. The shcH^ts are 
moiildcHl while the siihstanee is fdastie, thus 
producing high-relief effeels. The fliiisliixl 
product is of a cHimpuet natim*, W'aterproof and 
dtirahh*, and is iiNcii extc'iisively as a high-elosa 
decxiratinii for walls, panels, or Ismlers, 

Lind, Jenny, soprano vocalist, Isirn at 
holm 1820, and died at Malvern 1887. She 
mmle her dehut at the Court Theatre, SUK*kholm, 
in 18:)8, studied under Manuel (sarehi at Paris, 
securing an engagement in Herijti (1844) through 
the inlliasKr of Miy^TlicsT. Her ap|>eurnnce at 
i'4)vent (hinlen (1847) was the signal for a smie 
of iinpnxxxlentisl eiilhiisiasin, and she crcsited 
a furore in the o|K‘ras of Sonnatnbula, LuHa^ 
.Vemm, and Fig/iVi del Uc^imento, 

Lindsay, <ir Lyndsay (lititlVA), Sir David, no 
uneUuit Scottish poet and Lyon Klng-of-AriiiN, 
usually deserilM*<l os 'nf the Mount an esIiPe 
near i*tipar in Fife, w)c^ l orn alsuit 14IM), died 
1555. After studying at SI.. Andri'ws. he beeanic 
page of hmiour to .Tnmi^ V, then an Itilhni (1508). 
Ill 1528 he produced his Jhemr^ an allegory 
written in the seveii-lioe stanza of ChaiuTr, 
anil in the following year preseiiled his Omplaynt 
o the king. In 1.5:)0 he was inaugurated Lyon 
' 'ing-of- Arms and knighted, and in 1.51)1 wrote 
c dnuiia entitiril a Snhfrc of the Three KhUiUii, 
followcil in 15«)0 hy his Antrwer to the King'll 
Fitting, and by the IlinUmf and TenUtment of 
Squire Mrldntin in 1588. IBs last work, The 
Monarchies was finished in 1558. For more than 
tw'o eentiirics Lindsay w.'is thi; most popular )KK*t 
in Scotland. His satirieul attacks on the clergy 
in some degree fNived the way for the Hefoniia- 
tion. A ('oiiipicte edition of the works of Lind- 
say was publisluHl tiy George ('halmers in IHOtl, 
and one by David Idling (with a glossary hy 
John Small) upfieared in 1871) In 8 vols.*— (T. 
T. F. Henflerson, Sir David Lindsay and the later 
Scottish * Makaris \ 

Lindsey, one of the three divisions of Llnooln- 
sfiire, fonning an admin istrativc county under 
its own cxninty council, and divided into four 
fiarliainentary divisions: l^oiith, Brigg, Morn* 
€*astle, and GainslKmiiigh. 

Linen is u term whieh sliould be used only 
for those fabrics made entirely from flax yarns 
(liiN* or tow), it is not iiritisual, how^ever, to 
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hriir llir tmn npiilirrl to linm-nnish fiitirios 
whon 1]i(‘ lattcT roritaiti a f*fThiin profNirtion of 
rotton; Hiirli a iisr of the word i.s, in reality, a 
inifliionier. larieii fiihrieH afipear uniori^sL many 
aneieiit typi'N of woven rimferiul, and fieveral 
very fine lineiiM have been found whirh were 
iiseil crntiirieN a^o to wra(> ornbnliiie<l iHKJieH, in 
Ktfyid* When fidly-hleuelied, the fubrieN are 
exeef‘din^ly Hinart looking and durable. lanen 
fabrieH posseHS a Hiirfuee whi(‘h hiiN not yet Ihh'II 
eipialled by any other yarns made from vege- 
table fibres, and henc'e they still hold the premier 
plaee for kiteheti and table use, anrl es|M*eiully 
in the more valuable ^oods. Their use as so-ealh^i 
he<i>1iri(‘n has been Kueeeshfully ('hailen^ed by 
fabries made from eolton and other fibre's, but 
this Huhstiliilion is flue solely to tfie fuel that 
rot toil fuhries are iiiiieh eheaper than linen one's 
HO far as first cost is (smeerned; never! heless, 
linen sheets are very durable, very handsome, 
uikI always highly |iri/ed. Max yarn Iuls liec*ii 
Hpiiri, and linen tiihries woven from it, in praeti- 
eally every known eoiinlry in I he world, ami, 
firior to tlie ^reat advaiiee of tlie (sitton industry, 
formed the ehief vej^i'table mat (‘rial for all kinds 
of household texttin‘s. and for a lar^e proportion 
of wearing apfiarel. 'riie looms for wravin^ linen 
differ only slightly from those used for <‘otton 
and other faliries, but, (»n the other hand, flax 
preparing; and spiiiiiiii^ iiiaehin(‘rv as a whok' 
difTf'rs <*sM(Mitially froii th(‘ (‘orrespondiiift ixittoii 
nuK'hinerv bec'aiise of the ^^rtvil diffi'rencT in the 
lengths of the two lihres; flax fibres art* 2 to 
:i fcM't in length, wherf'us (*otton fibre's are only 
1 i to 2 iiK'hes fong. 1'here an' somew'liat similar 
fiiiK'lions to |H'rforiii, however, in ('orn'S| Minding 
maehines for both ind(istri<'s, and in th(*se in- 
Klaiiees the operations dilTer only in detail, (See 
Spiunhtg: Wetwins*,) There are huiidrc'ds of 
different kinds of linen fahru's, of whieh the 
onlinnry household and table' linen form perhaps 
the ehief. Within the lust few deeade's a gri'ut 
epiiintily of plain and damask linens of various 
kinds has beeni woven for siib8i‘(|U<'iit additional 
oriiaiiK'iitatioii by menus of hein-stite'hiiig and 
e'liibroidery nmehtiu's, nnd for similar de'eoral ion 
by hand. In the'se islands the ehief ee'ntre'x are 
lielfast and disirU't in Irt'Jnnd. and Dimfi'miline 
and IVrth in S(*oUttiid, for fine linens, lM>th plain 
Hiul damask; nuxUuni-iH'tt linens are' made in 
north-east of Ulster in Ireland, I^'e'ds, Harnsley, 
und Knare'slHimugh in England, and in the East 
of Fife, Se'oihitid: W'lille saii-eloth. eunvas, und 
lilt' like lire made in Arbroath, Dundev, Alx'r- 
de'en, und L4eith in S<H>tlund» and in Uorset and 
Somerset in England. 

Ung (Moivn mUgdris)^ a apecies of sea-flsli 
lielonging to the chkI family (Gudida'), and 
measuring from 4 to 0 fi*et in length. It alMiunds 
around the' Itritish cxiasts, and is euuglit with 


hook nnd line, and preserved in immense quan- 
tities in a dried state. From the tx'ginning of 
Feliruuiy to May the ling is in highest )K*rfection, 
the' spawning season comiiiene;iiig in .Iqtie. 

IJngam, among the Hindus, the emblem of 
the male generative [xmer of nature. It is wor- 
shipix'd either alone or in eonjune'tion with the 
ytmi or fe'iiialc genenit ive pow'er. Tlie worship of 
the iingatii alone, or of the lingam und yoni, mark 
differe'tit sects of Saivus. The emblems are plaeed 
in teinfiles or in the ofu'ii fields all over Aidia. 

Lingua Franca, a polyglot form of Italian, 
use'll for intere'oiirse among Mediterranean 
traders in the same way that ^pidgin' English 
is used ill China and on the ‘ ('oast Any 
jargon einployi'd for this purpose' is lexisely 
ternie'd a linflua franca. Sec Malta, 

Lin'gula,a genus of lamp-shells (lIraehio|>oda), 
iK'longftig to the family Lingiiliehe, that has sur- 
vive'd with but little ehniige from the ('ambriaii 
|H'riod. The rnetiibers of l.he genus inhabit the 
Indian Are'hi^x'lago und the .\ustralasiun seas. 

Lingula Flags, a series in the tVelsh ('arnbrian 
sysii'ni, esiK'eially mnrke'd by the ahuiiduiiec of 
tlie brae'hiopod Lingiilella. 

Linkdping (iiii-rheiip'ing), a city of Sweden, 
eapital of the lun of Ostergoltland, on the' StAng, 
near Lake Hoxeri. The'rt' is a cathedral built 
belw'i'eii llAU niiel I MM), a fiftee'tilh-eentiiry eastle, 
and a library rieh in rare editions of the Tlible. 
In its inimediate vicinity , in lottH, was fought a 
liattle In wdiic'h Sigisiniind was de'feated by his 
iinele, who shortly after he*eaine King of Sw’eden 
as Charles IX. INjp. (11)2U), 

Linlithgow, .John Adrian Louis lfo[M', first 
Marepie'ss of, w'lis iNirn in IHUO, and dic'd liMIH. 
He wiLM the seventh Earl of llopeloun in the 
peerage of Se'otland, and w'as made (vOV'emor ot^ 
Vietoriii (Aiistnilia) in 1HH!), vacating the |K>st 
in 18S)5. Ill UXK) he iK'rame llrst Govemor- 
ih'iieral of .AtiKlnilia, and was made u Privy 
Coiineillor on his ri'tiirn in 11102. l*ntil 100,'> 
he w’lw Se'cretary for Se'otland and Kecjier of 
the Great Si*al of Se'otland, and he wiis elevated 
to a |>eenige of the Ignited Kingdom in 1002 
with the title of Marquess of IJiilithgow. On 
his death he was suececnled hy his son, Victor 
Alexander John Hope. 

Linllth'gow, an aiieient royal nnd municipal 
burgh of Se'otland, county town of Linlithgow- 
shire, in a hollow along the soiitheni bank of 
lanlitligow liOC'h. It ixmsists principally of on^ 
irregular street, nlxiut 1 mile long. Among his- 
torical buildings are the palace, now a ruin, 
where Janies V and Mary Queen of Scots were 
bom; and the ehurt'li of St. Michael, a sixteenth- 
eentuiy Gotldc edifice. It was in the High Street 
of Linlithgow that Hamilton of Bothwdlhaugh as- 
saHsinated the Regent Murray in 1 570, Pop. 8880. 
LlnllUigoWf County of, or West 
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county of Scotlimil, \Wlh 17 mile* of senbourcl 
ii|xm the Firth of Forth; area, 711,801 aeit'n. It 
is one of the riehest in minerals of tlie (Hninties 
of Seotlttiul, coal, shale, inm, fh.*<^t4»ne, and 
Iimest4>ne lx‘in|[( \\orkc<l. Oil-rcdlnin|* (shule) is 
rurric*d on at Hat ligate and I'plnill, The Almond 
aii<l Avon are the prineipal rivers. Linlithgow, 
Hutligutc, Ho'ness, Hroxbiirn, mat Armadale arc 
the chief towns. Pop. 8:1,900. 

LInnsr'a, a genus of plants of the nnt. ord. 
C'aprif<>liae<‘:e (honey smokies). It (*ontuins but 
one s^ieeies (L. hf>rr/2/is), n moping evergreen 
plant found in \v<khIs and in mountainous places 
in Setitland and other northern muntries, includ- 
ing North Arneriea as far south os Maryland, l)ear- 
ing two beautiful driniping fragrant bell-shaped 
pink flowers on eu(*h flower-stalk. The plant 
was :in eK|M‘C‘ial favourite with Liniueus, and 
w'as named in honour of him by Ctruiiovius. 

Linn scan Society, a seientiHe (biohigieal) 
society of Fnglaiid. with head-cpiarters in liondon, 
instituted in 17HK by Dr. (afterwards .Sir) .fames 
Fdward Smith, and irw*or|xirated in 1802, for 
the promotion of the study of botany and K(k»- 
logv. It has an excellent library, a miiscMiin. 
an^ iK'rbariiiiii, the mieleus <»f w'hieh was formed 
by the eolleetions of Liimieiis himself. Fellows 
take the initials r.i..s. The society aimimlly 
awards a gtild medal to a Isdanist or n zcMilogist. 

Linn^ (Im'ria). Karl von, eomiiionly called 
LInnieus, Swetlish bot.tfdsl. witslxmi at Ibishult, 
Sweden, 17<I7, and died at Dpsida 1778. The 
son of a clergyman, he was educated at Wexio, 
and showed an early interest in iMitany. In 
1727 he entered the rniversily <if Lund, W'liere 
his laitaiiical tastes were encouraged. In 1728 
he n*mov«Hl to Fpsala. wlu-re he l>eeaiiie asMistanf 
•to Professor HndlN'ck and superviMsl tin* ladanh* 
gunleri. llis Hihiiothrra Itotanira wjis piihlishefi 
ill I7;IH, He became pififessof of ni(*dieine at 
rpsala in 17'l'l, and th'*n of botany and natural 
history. In I7.>:{ he w'ils rriaile a knight of the 
Polar Sbir and ciinohk'd. The Liiimean system 
f>f iKituriieuI chissif teat ion was paramount until 
within romparatively recent times. Llnnd w'us 
eminent in ail the s<*ieiiees of his time. 

Linnet, a small singing bir<] of the flneli 
family, Linnla cannublna, Ita genenil plumage is 
l>rr>wnish, the top of the hearl and breast licing 
reddish in the Iirt*eding season. It is one of the 
commonest of Ilritish binls, everywhere freciucnt- 
ing o|K*n heaths and coinnions, and brt*cding in 
the fnntc and other biishc*s. They ore clieerfiil 
and lively birds, and very sweet and pleasing 
songsters. 

Linoleum is the name given to an exceedingly 
useful and durable kind of floor-covering. The 
foundation for practiealiy all linoleums is some 
kind of jute hessian cloth, tenmxl linoleum 
liacking or linoleum floorc‘loth. These cloths 


contain from ten to twelve threads and picks 
per inch, are iisnally 2 yanls or ^ yartls in width, 
and fk*veral luindnxi yards in lengtii; index'd, 
the length oeciiAiuiudly runs into f<mr Hgtirt'S. 
For eeiinniiiit* reasons it is iiixx^ary to have 
long li*ngtliK, otherwise excessive waste would 
rc'siilt in the covering of tlii^r cloths w’itli the 
KiilMtanee which really cxinstitiites the linoiemii. 
Oxidized liiiheed-oil and other oily and resinous 
stibstancf's are mixed with ground cork, and 
this mix! lire* is applied in layers, uml by meehani- 
eal means, to the stirfac'c of the alMive-mentioned 
cloth backing. The thiekm*Ks of tlie ilnislied 
article varies, but, in g(*neral, it approximates 
to J inch. Tlie upper siirftiee of the linoleum 
may appear in a natural brownisli cMilour, or it 
may In* decorated, wholly or partially, and in 
stri|N*-forin or all-over figured effeet, by liright 
colours; these, when simply afiplied ns u kind of 
paint to the Kiirface of the linoleum, gradually 
wear off under constant use. On the other hand, 
the (Hiloureil eompositionH of inlaai linoletims 
are solid, so that the pattern reiiiains infiK't 
however iiiiieh the (‘overiiig is worn. The so- 
called wax-eloths anrl American cloths are 
somewhat similar in appeiiranee to liiioleiiin (the 
American cloths being usually of a s(*lf-eoloui'ed 
tone or lint), but they are mneli thinner, hM\« 
a cotton foimdntion, and are used to eovn 
lahles and to form a light wiiterpniuf wrapping 
for various purposes. 
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Lt'nofype, n niaehinc used in printing for 
Mdting and casting lines of typc^ It is comprised 
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of u single* innchinc, ronsistfng of a keyboard for 
Iho ojMTiitor, II mnfffizinr oxiiituinirif; iho rnoulclfi 

malricvH iih they are ealled— of the letters, and 
n |H>t of fiiolLen metal, u ith apparatus for easting. 
The keylKiard is similar to that of a typi‘wriler, 
the keys releasiiifj^ the malrices, whieh drop from 
the mufta/.iiie to their places in the line Mn^ set. 
When the line of ifiutricf^ is complete, it is auto- 
matically Hpiurd out and hot metal is injected, 
l(ivin^ one solid line of type, called a nlufi. This 
maeliine is iilinost universally tist'il in the printing 
of newHpapi'rK. 

Linseed Oil is made from the seeds of the 
cominon llax, hinum miltUisHimum, When 
pressed cold, an almost colourless oil of edible 
c|unlity is obtained, with a yiehl of alajut 
ISO per cent. Ilot-prcssinjf j^ives a larpfcr 
quantity of a yellowish-brown oil which him 
a peculiar taste and cnlour. The chief value <if 
linsc*ed oil det>ends on it-s conversion to a varnish- 
like solid wiicn exposeil to air, this pro|>crty 
iK'in^ most marked after the oil lins Ik^oo heated 
for some hours (‘ hoileil oil *). lloth the raw and 
l»oi1e<l oil are liirf^cly used in the manufaeture of 
paints, varnishes, printing ink, and linoleum. 

* Cliirron oil *, a mixture of c(]ual parts of raw 
linseed oil and lime-water, is a valuable remedy 
for burns. 

LInum, the flux fi^cnus of plants, which Rives 
its name to the iiat. ord. Linaecie. There arc 
iilsnit eiRhiy species, herbs or rarely small shrubs, 
eliiefly found in Ihe lempenite and wanner extni- 
tropical rcRions of both hemisplieres. Few are 
of any tmporlanee, except llie flax plant (L. 
tmialissimnm), 

Linz (lints), n town and river-port of Austria, 
on the Danube. It lias a seventeen! h-eenliiry 
eatheilral, a new eatheilnd, and an old castle, 
and iiuiiuifaeturi'S woollen, linen, silk, and cotton 
Roods. I'op. (1»20), I):h47». 

Lion (Fvlh Ivo), a beast of pn-y of the cat 
RC'iuis, the most iiiajestie of all enrnivoroiis 
animals, distiiiRulslied by its tawny or yellow 
colour, a full flowinR inane in ihe mule, and a 
liifled tail with a sort of spine cinlNHlded in the 
end of it. The larROst lions im* from 8 to 9 
ftvt in leiiRth. Tlic j>erlod of Rtfstation is live 
months; one brood is produced annually, with 
from two to four at a birth, and the mother 
nourishes thc^ eiilw for almut n year. The mane 
of the male lion U'Rins to grow when he is three 
yours old; the ailiilt aRO is reached about six 
or seven; and ilic extreme orc is at alxuit 
twenty-two, althouRh some oiithoritieii fiiner 
from this estimate. The lion is a native of 
Africa and parts of Western and C^entral Asia, 
lie preys chiefly in the niRht an<l on live animals, 
avoiding eurrton, unlc.HS impelled by intense 
luinRer. 1 le approaehc*8 his prey with a stealthy 
piu'e. croiieliinR when at a pfoper distanec', when 


he sprinRS upon it with fearful veloeity'and force. 
The whole frame is extremely muscular, the fore- 
parts lK*inR particularly so. Riving with the large 
head, flashing eye, and copious mane a noble 
apiM^araiicf* to the animal, wiikii has led t«i his 
liciriR called the ' king of lieosts \ and to fancies 
of its noble and generous nature which have no 
real foundation. Of the African lion there arc 
several varieties, as the Darbary lion, Gambian 
lion. Cape lion. The Asiatic varieties are generally 
smaller and may want the mane, as the iifhneless 
Hon of fhijrat. The so-called American lion is 
the puma { Felis amcolor). 

Lions, Gulf of (Fr. Golje du Lion), so called 
Iic(‘au5ic of the roaring of its waves; an arm of the 
Mediterranean washing the* .southern littoral of 
France. 

Idp'ari Islands (Rrun. InsuUr Aiolkr)^ a 
voleanie group, comprising seven large islands in 
the Mediterranean, attached to the Sicilian pro- 
vince of Messina, prodiieing figs, gra})es, raisins, 
and sulphur. The main islands arc Lipari, Strom- 
)H>li, Pamiriu, Vulc>ano, Salinn, Alieiidi, and 
Filieiidi. ^ ipari, Vnienno, and Stroinlioli still 
eoiitain active vo!enJioe.s, and Stromlioli w'as the 
s(*efie of eruptions in 11M)2 and 1907. Pop, of 
the group, 22, (MM). Lipari, a town on that 
island, is the group capital and port, and eon- 
tains a castle built by Charles V, with other 
relies mainly Grt'cian and lloinun. Pop. about 
15,7(K). 

Lipetsk, a town of Cent ral Hiissia, government 
of Tamlxiv, on tl \\>roi.t‘j. It has sngar-fae- 
tories, iron-fouiulrif;s, and (*linlybeute springs. 
Pop. 22.tMM). 

Llppe, fonnerly a sovereign principality of 
North (iernmny. proehiime*! a n‘piihlic, under the 
title of FnMstaat Lipfu*, Nov.. 191K. Aren, 409c 
8CJ, miles. It lies on the IViitohiirger Wald, and 
is traverst'd h}' the Werre, a tributary of the 
Weser. The priiu’ipal towns an? Dctmold 
(capital; pop. about 14,500), Horn, l^nign, and 
llloinberg. The status of principality of the 
F«mpirc was granted in 1720. As a republic the 
Constitution is identical, but there is no prince. 
Pop. (1919), 154, ai8. 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, Flortmtinc painter, born 
1412, died 1409, His mo.st famous pictures are 
a Coronation of ihe rirgia, painted in 1441 for 
the nuns of San Amhrogio, now in the Florentine 
Academy: fn^scoes on the stories of St. Stephen 
and John the Baptist, in the? Diiomo of Prato; 
and a VMon of Si. Hemard, in the National 
Gallery, London. The latter collection also in- 
cludes kn AnnunciaHon. There are Madonnas 
in the galleries of Municli and Prato, the PitU 
Palace, the Uilizi, and the Berlin Museum.— -C'f. 
K. C. Stn^U, Fra Fiiippo Lippi. 

Lippi, 'Filipino, Italian painter, son of Filippo 
Lippi, bom 1490, died 1504. Three of his pic- 
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lures urc in the Natkinol Gallery, and the othem 
arc mainly at Florence. 

LIppla, a genus of plants, nnt. onl. Ver- 
beiuic^. L. pseudo-thfa, a native of Brazil, is 
aromatic and fragrant, and when dried makes 
an agreeable tea. L, citriodora is tlic * lemon* 
scented * verbena. 

Llppstadt, a town of Westphalia, Prussia, <111 
the Lipi>c, at one time a iiieinbcr of the Hmi- 
scaticcLeaguc. Pup. 10,000. 

Llpslusy Justus, profxirly Jwiti Lips, 11 Flemish 
scholar, bom in 1547, died 100(1. He was erdu* 
cated at Brussels, and subsequently at Cologne 
and Louvain, where he was professor of ancient 
history'. His works were nuiiierous, and he 
n^ndcred important service's to tlic study of the 
Latin authors, es|>ccially Tu<;itu8, Senec^a, and 
PImittis. His Opera Omnia ap|K*arcd at Antwerp 
in 1585. 

Liquefaction of Gases. All hough John 
Dalton Kiiggi^tcMl in a paper on The Force, of 
Slctnn or Vapour upon Water and various other 
Lupiids in INOI thiit no doubt all gases wmtld 
bo rediiml to li^piidn by tlic apjilir'ation of low 
tein pc ratlin's and high pressures, no gas was 
litiuefied unlil 1828, when Mit'liuel Farufliiy pn»- 
duced liquid chlorine by the ‘mere? pn'ssure of 
its ubutuiant vapour*. Sulphuretted iiydrogeii, 
carhoniit ueid gas, nitrous lu'id, cyufiogc'fi, am- 
nion in, and hydroehlorio ucid were all liqiiethtl 
hy Faraday later in 11 ainc ye'ir, Largf* quaii- 
tituis of 'i(|uid ruirbor xidc wen* made by 
Thilcrier it* «. 'udio^ giis in one 

vessel .c •ucny *, • hiio another 

vessel. •' *' I ojo*>ide \n.v» obtaineii by 

stiddei. ' r/ '■(: liquid f.’cuu prc'SKUre. 

Farad.. y tiu o 1844 l« icdtiee oxygen, 

nitrogci., 'll to the li(|iiid state, 

using a eairbon dioxide and ether 

to ohtai" , qie' ature and applying prc's- 
siircs ot * 'c old.:- of lifty alifioHpherc*M. He 
did not in tliiN, but he addid a luimlxT 

of others to the list of condeiisuhle gases, and 
produ(x-d srtlid anunoiila, nitrous oxide, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Kndruvouni to liquefy 
oxygen by high pr''s.*iurc wtire rniulc hy M. P. 
Bertheiot about IbiM lime. The pressure ttsc'd 
wiis alniut eight hundred atmospheres, but no 
change of state was pnxliKXNl Ix'diuse there was 
no reduction of the tem{x*rature. 'Fhc failure of 
other experimenters, iiotabiy IS'at terer, wlio used 
about three and a half times that pressure, was 
followed by the discovery by T. Andrews that 
every gas has a ccirtoin critical icmjKrrature 
above which oondcnsatiou is im|KMsible, whetlicr 
the pressure be high or low. Itiioul Pictet liquc;- 
l&ed oxygen by the use of hts syKU*m of emseade 
or closed cycle refrigeration. L. 1*. Coillctet also 
succeeded in producing liquid oxygen about the 
same time. Z* W'roblcwski and K. S. Olszewski 


worked together in Cnicow, and fnim their early 
attempts dodu(*ed the critical teuqKTutiires, then, 
producing the rcc]uin;d conditions, succeeded in 
liquefying nitrogen, and in 1H85 Wrohlewski pro- 
duced liquid air for the flrst time. Sir Jaiiuxi 
Dt'war, u sut'cciisor to Davy and Fanuiiiy at the 
Koyal Institution, construct ihI a plant iWim which 
the liquids prcxiuml hy the condeiisatioti of 
gOBC'S could he drawn off. He investigated the 
mngnetic actions of liquid oxygt'ii and ozone. 
Dewar invented tlic vacuum- jacketed vessel 
known us the thermos flask (sec The 

llrst use to which tliciic vessels were put was 11s 
eontuiners for lit|uelled gases. Hyilrogeii was 
made liquid by Sir James Dc'war for the first 
time in 1811R, aiul was Noliditled by him in the 
following year. 

A few years la'forc hydrogi’ii was licpiefled, 
a stibsliince hf'liiiiti, kiuiw'ii to exist In tiie sun 
by the s|K't‘tr(»Hcopic' n*searehcs of Sir Fdwurd 
Franklanri and Sir Norman Ixiekyer, was shown 
to exist on the earth by Sir William liiuiiNny. 
This siibKlanet; was found to be a iiiiieh loss 
(HHideiisable giui than hydrogen. Dewar's pre- 
liminary experiment ai work showed that the 
lM>iling-|satit would be of the order of 5'' ('. 
absolute. Dr. II. Kaiiua'llngli C)nm*s sums-dtsl 
in li(]iicfyiiig helium in July. IIMI8. Ita iMalip;- 
]Kdtil has been deierinii'ctl as idsait 41* 
critical lenqKTaturc an .» C, absolute. Tlic at- 
tjunment of these cxi'cr.niigly low temperaliin s 
shows a very eloas! upprotu'h to t lic absolute Z(*ro. 

Liquefied gases have proved of great value in 
n'search work and in some indiiHtries. I'hc 
use of tlHsu* liquids in creating high viieiiii, in 
si'pariiUng mixed gasi's hy friietional dislillallun, 
and ill eaioriiiietry is well eslabliKhed. In in- 
dustry the iiHi'S of liquid gases are very limited. 
The tem|H*ratiires they give as nTrigerutors are 
inijch lower than those r(*ciuiivd jiidiistriully, 
which can be cheaply obtiiincil liy iisliig more 
eondensabic g.'ises. Liipiid gawm arc too cosily 
and iiKsouvenient to be of any use as sourcxiu 
of motive |H>wer. The gnaii use of liipiid air 
is the pnjduclion of oxygen from the atnioNphcre 
by fractional distillation. The nitrogen (q.v.) 
Iilx;rate«l is made (oiiibJne with ealeiuni c'ar- 
bide to prrMluce cmJciiirii i^yaiiuinide, which is 
used ns u fertilizer. Tlu; nitrogen iiiuy also be 
uiad as the basis for the synthetic production 
of aiiimoiiia and of nitric ocncl. This latter 
industrial use was developed as a nationaJ mono- 
jx>Jy to an enonnous extent in (^emiatiy during 
the ]Cim>[M;ari War. One plant alone had a 
cajKM’ity of I (HI tons of liquid air |H*r day, which 
nearly er|uals tlie total priMluetioii in the British 
Isle'S. 

Liqueurs (li-keim'), highly aromatic and gen- 
erally oily and more or less viscous aleoliolic 
beverages cornpe^sed of water, alcohol, sugar, 
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unci sfiiiic uroinntic itifuHion extracted from fruiU 
or Nced»» Among the l>est-kriowfi li(|ijeur8 are: 
( 'hurtreiific*, Ktiinme), MuruHc;hinu, Curu^*ou, 
dieline, Cointreau, Avoemut, and Crc^mc dc 
Meiitlic. The great differeiiec in the qualities of 
difTerent liciueurs is prineipally due to a variutioii 
in the pniporlioiis of the main ingredients, cane- 
sugar or syrup made therefrom and alc'ohol. The 
h'reneh distinguish three f|uulities — the ratafias 
or simple licpieurs, the oily or line licpicurs, and 
the ereunis or superfine licpieurs. 

Liquid, one of the three phiUiC‘s of matter. St*e 
Fluid\ ilijf/roslatics; Hydrodynamics] lAqnr- 
faction of (SascH, 

Llquidam'bar, or Llquldambcr, a genus of 
trers of the nat. ord. Ilainaiiielidaeea*. ^J'hc‘y arc* 
liandNome tree's, with lohed shining leaves, and 
catkins c»r globular heads of monceeioiis flowers. 
The fragrant licpiid resin called oil of licjiiid- 
umber and copal balKam is obtained from the 
Liqnidnmbtir styrarijtita, found in Mexico and 
the Ihiitcd States. L. onV/dd/cs (Oriental licpiid- 
umbar trc'c) yic'Ids c'ommon storax, which is used 
us a stimulant expectorant. 

Liq'uidator, a person appointed to eondiiet 
the winding-up of t he afTairs of a firm or evanpany. 
Jiis duty is to reali/x* the assets, to discharge 
the liabilities to the extent to which the ussc'ts 
permit, and to divide any balance! among the 
parties in right thc'irof. For thc'sc purposes he 
may bring and defend aetions and siiils, and 
do all neecNsary ae;ts in name and on behalf of 
the firm or eoiiipaiiy. 



Liquorice {Gtycyrrhaa ghAra) 


A, I'lower, n. Root. C, Seed. D, Pod. 

Llq'uoricc, u name for herbs of the gimus 
Glye'vrrhiza, belonging to the uat« ord* Legu- 


minosic, and growing in Southern Kiircqie, Asia, 
and Africa. G. glabra is a {lerciinial plant with 
herbuec!ous stalks and bluish papilionaceous 
flowers. The well-known lieiuorice juieft!, used 
as a demulcent and expoetorunt, is extracted 
fn>m the root us well os from that of others. 
Indian liquorice is Abrus precatorius. Sec Abrus, 

Lira (plund lire; from the Lat. libra, (xiund), 
Italian stundard silver coin, existing in 1, 2, 
and 5 lire pieces. Gold coins of 5, 10, Vlh 
and KM) lire were in circiilution before the Kiiro- 
pcaii War. — ^'Fhe lira is also a Turkish gold C'oin 
or Turkish |K>uiid, ef|uivulent to IKs. Knglish, 
approximately, at normal rates of exediangc. 
.See Italy. 

Lirima, a Penivian volcanic peak in the 
Tarapuc'u re'gioiis, |H‘r|M‘tiially snow'-eapped, and 
rising to an altitude of about K),2tM) feet. 

Lirlodcn'dron, a genus of North American 
trees iH'loiiging to the nat. e»rd. Magnoliacca*, unel 
<;ontaining only^ e»ne spee'it's, the tulip tree (L. 
lulipifera). See* Tulip Tree. 

Lisbon, capital and si'uport city of the 
Hepiiblie <»f Kortiigub on the Tagus, is famoiiK 
for its scenic asjx'cf, and for the eataslr(»phe of 
37.>r», whe*n some *g),(MN) pco}ilt‘ were buried 
under the ruins eausc*d bv an earthquake. The 
new city was rt'biiiit in large airy streets, and 
|>osst!SM*s one of 1h<* best harbours on the 
Atlantic. It is a lishiii}' cent re, and has few 
iin|Mirtant nuuirfaeturcs or indiiKtries. A line 
uipic'duct carries the city W’a1<*r-supply from 
springs 10} initcs distant. The scientific and 
literary institutions comprise the university 
(founded 18.18), inilit ’ academy, polytechnic 
school, and National Jabr.iry. In addition there 
art! eight thc'at res and the inevitable hull-ring. 

A i'ourt of A|>pcal (Tribuiia-s d'* Uclavuo) and ’ 
the Supreme C'ourt have seat.* ‘it Lisl>oii, which 
is also an arehiepiNcopal see. in 1885 litc city 
uiiiiexi*<l the adjacent iiiunieipalilies of Ilelein, 
Alcantara, IVdrou^os, and Jimcjiieira. V;usco da 
Gama, Catherine of ilragaii%a, and the ]M>et 
Camoens arc buried among kings and prini*es 
in the Grand Belem Cloister, which is now an 
oq)lnumge. 

Lislx>n is u place of remote antiquity, its earliest 
luunc being O/isipo, but Fclicitas Julia was the 
lioiimn title. It W'os captured by the Moors in 
A.D. 710 and remained in their possession till 
1147. The Visigotlis rhniig(*d the name of the 
town to Olisiitofia, and the Mcxirs to Lishbuna, 
the present Portuguese niuiic lieing Lisboa. The 
PortugueM drove out the Moors in 1147, and 
Lisbriii was made the enpitid city in 1200, rapidly 
attaining a |M)Nition as the richest city of Kurofx*, 
mainly thn>ugh the disccn crics of Vasco da Gama, 
I'izarro, Oitdluia (the diseovercr of the Amazon), 
and through the conquest of India. During the 
Peninsular War the seat of government was 
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removed Hio dc Junciro, and Lisbon rapidly 
de^nerated to a residential {losition among 
Kuropeaii cities, hastened also by the secession 
of Brazil. Pop. (1911), 4:1.1, :159. — Littbon^ a dis- 
tric;t> of the pn>viiioc of Kstreinmlum, Portugal. 
Area, iMNia 8<|. miles; |]iop. (1911), H5.S,415. — 
Cf. G. Young, Portugal Old and Young; A. K. G. 
Jleli, Porhigal of thr Portuguese, 

Lisburn, a town of County Antrim, Ireland. 
Christ I'hureh, Lisbiirn, was c'i>n.sti tilted a 
cathcdnil (1(192) for the unitiHl diooc^seM of Down, 
Connor, and Droniore, .lereiiiy Taylor lieing 
bishop of the 8c>e until his death in 1997. In 1827 
a mural monument was ereiied to him in the 
eathedral. Linen maniifaeturing was intnidiiecHl 
in 1985 by Huguenot n*fugees, and is still the 
predominant industry. Pop. 12,44N). 

Llsleux, a town of ('alvados, FraiU'e, on the 
Toiu|U€‘s. The eliiireli of St. Pierre* (KILI 12:i:i) 
was a eathedral when Lisieux was a bisluiprie, 
and in it Henry 11 of Kiigliind w‘iis murri(*<i to 
Kleaiior of A(|iiitaine. It has a lieautifiil lady* 
ehapel, emdi^d by llishofi Piern* ('auehoti to 
expiate his share in th(' martyrdom of Joan of 
Are. The liiNho|irie was withdrawn in 1892. 
L'sieux was tlie Soviomngus lAWovutrum of the 
itomans. Pop. 19,(MK). 

Lismorc, a eathedral town of (*oiiiity Water* 
ford, Ireland, on the Bfaek water, w'iiere a bishop- 
ric and monastery were foiiiuled in the seventh 
eeiitury by St. Carthagfi, after whom the premait 
cathedral is named. 'Phe easll^*, founded by 
Prinee John (1185), tta'> n 'cat of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Lismore, an i-I'. « i llshire, Seotland, 
at the rdiraiee • f>eti ! innhe; aiva, 15 Sfi. 
miles. Lis.r:«*re • v the residenee of the* 
Bishop of Vrgyll aM>i the Isles, and the choir 
of the * .'j'rtec'n! li-cMiitury eathedral is now (he 
parish eh>ir« h. Among other relies are the ruins 
of two Siandina\"tn forts. Pop. (M»2I), :i.'»7. 

Liss'i, an island on the Dalmatian <*oastof the 
Adriati'*, formerly Austrian, m»w in Vugo*Hliivia. 
From LSIO to J815 it was garrisoned by the 
British, wn'» forli(h*d it. LUsa is t.he chief tcjwn, 
with a fortitied hurbcjur. Wine and sardines are 
exiKirted. Lissa was the seme of the first naval 
action lietwecn scpimlrons of ironelads (1899), in 
which the AiiNtrians sank two Italian Khi|w; the 
British also defeated a French fleet here in 1811, 
town nioniinients comftiemoraling Imth vietories. 
Pop. (island), 10,(KN); (town), about 44KNK 

Liflsa, a town of l^owti, Poland, a commercial 
and industrial centre. It was burned by the 
Poles in 19.19 and by Uic Bussians in 1707. 
Pop. 17,1.19. 

Lister, .losc*ph, Baron, surgeon and wdentist, 
bora at Upton, Kssex, 1827, died 1912, the title 
becoming extinct . He graduatcil at Ix^ruloii, 1 852, 
and was professor of surgery at Glasgow from 


1890 to 1899, when he lie(*ame, until 1877, pw>* 
fesM»r of elinieal surgery at Fklinburgh. In 
1877 he transferred to tlic torixwpondiiig chair 
ill King's ('ollege, l^>ii«ton, and retired in 189:i. 
His name is ]M*rpetiiated in Uie lmcteriologie4il 
cx|HTimenlM by whieh he was eimhled to intro* 
iliiio antiseptics, an iuiu»vatioii which rtwolu* 
tioni/cNl surgery and ensured the eleanly |M*r« 
furiiiaiKx.* \)r o|H‘nitioiiH hitherto attended in- 
variably by death from sc'ptie |M»isoning. Pas- 
teur's discovery and formulation of the theory 
ngarding feniientiition and ptitrefael.ioii (1892) 
exerted emisidt^rablc inlliienee uihiii Lister's 
ex|R‘rimt‘nts, and he almost iiiimediately intro* 
diieiMl and siiei'esHfully used eurlKdie mnd as a 
gtTtiii<‘ide. He was made a baronet in 188:i, 
created baron in 1897, and was president of the 
Hoyal Society (I81>.'>- 1iMM>), aiicl prc^sideiit of 
the llritisii Assoeialion (1899). He eoiitrilmted 
e\tc*tiKivoly to ineiiicid and other Journals, and 
w.'iH one of tii(‘ iirigiiml reeipieiils of the o.m. 
(11812). >- Hihi.iooiiaimiy: Sir H. .1. GcMilee, 
Lord Lister: and Sir Papers hg lAtrd Lister 
(with a biography; 1921). 

Liszt, Franz, llimgariun pianist and eoiti|)OHer, 
iKtrri I8IL died 1889. He made his dc^lait at 
nine years of age, studied at Vi<*nim and Paris, 
pnabieed an optTa (1825), and became diree|r>r 
of the (’ourl, Theatre, Weimar, in 1849. Do 
originated the piaiu» re ital. In 1891 he took 
<»rders at Home, and ^vas direet(»r (1870) of 
the (U)iisi*rvHloire at lhi<ia|8*st. Liszt 's daiigliter 
married Hichard Wagner, who w'as emisidiT- 
ubly helped in his artistic eun'cr by the relation* 
ship. •'(T. .1. Hiineker, Franz Liszt, 

LIt'any (from the Gr. litaneia, Mipplieation), 
a term geiienilly applied lo a hcries c»f short 
prayers or Nii|>pliealiofis together forming one 
whole. The earliest nieiitiori of the word in 
C'onneet ion with I'brisliuii siTviec's hcm'iiih to In: 
by Basil in the foiirlli eeiiliiry, but it was not 
until the liftli century that litanies eaiiie speeifl- 
eally into use. Litanies la'caiiH* afterwards very 
eoiiimon, and every saint of the Boriiaii calendar 
ha<l bis litany. The l>esl ‘known litany at the 
pn*sc'nt day is that of the Anglican (!hiireli. 
The form now in ijh<* was drawn up by Craiiiiier 
in L54-t. It was er>fistriirb*d with great can*, and 
the eliief portimi was taken from the Snmm 
Hogatumdide litany. A e4iiisi<lerable |K>rtion was 
also taken frvim the (UmsulltUio of Archbishop 
llerriiuiin of Cologne. It is chanted in the 
morning serv'iec*, the priest uttering one prayer, 
and the |NM>ple resfionding w'ith anoilier alter- 
nately. >(T. F. K. Bright man, Liturgies^ Kastrm 
and Western. 

Litchl, or Lee-Ghee {Nephelium Litchi)^ the 
fniit of a tree lielonglng to the. nat. ord. Sapiti- 
d/icx*H‘, a native of the south of (Jiina. Tlie 
tree is of a moderate size, with brciwn bark, the 
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leavcM lur^c*, aiifl itu* fruit ih pnaJuiicd in bunches* 
wiiiclt arc pendant fnaii tlic extremities of the 
twi^s. The liteiii is a red or green berry, alx>ut 
11 or 2 indies in ilnuiieter, with a tough, thin, 
leathery csoat, luid u c^iiouriess half-trauspuit:iit 
pulp, in the centre of which is a single brown seed. 
The pulp is sUgldly sweet, and pleasant to the 

tUKiC, 

Lit dc Justice (le itc zhus-t^s; literally 'ImhI 
of Jiisticic'), formerly a Holeinn pruec<‘dliig in 
Krunce, in which the king, with the princes of 
the blood royal, the peers, and <»lUcers <if the 
Oown, State, and court, prcs'cctied to the I'arlia* 
Mieiit, and there, sitting upon the throne (which 
in the «d<] Freiuth language was eulled lit), caused 
those eomiiiands unci orders of whieh the Par- 
liament did not approve to be registereil in his 
pr(>8eiiee. Louis XV heUl siieh a tit de justice 
in I70:i, to introdiiee eertaiii imposts, but Parlia- 
ment resisted, and he was obliged to yield. The 
last tils de justice were lield hy l^juis X\’l in 
17H7 and 178H. 

Literature. Ky lilemtiire, in its widest sense, 
we iindt'rshiiid tiie body of writings prodiiee«l 
by all nations uiid at all pei‘iod.s: alt tlie written 
doeumciiia wlierein the huiiiari mind lias ex- 
press'd its knowledge, thoughts, and feelings 
iliniiigh the mediiiiii of language. In a narrower 
sense, however, the term literatiirt* is applied 
only to Kiieh writings whk'li are dist inguished 
hy their beauty of form and by the emotiotiul 
I'ffeet whieh they produce. Such works have the 
|Miwer not only to arouse our interest, hut also 
to stir our eiiiotioiis. 

The ciiiestion, what is literature and what is 
not, is a very vexed one. S(»me literary his 
toriuiis would apply tlie term literature to e\ery 
written doeiiment, whilst others gi\c the temi 
u much narrower meaning. Multlicw' .Vniold 
wrote that ** all knowle<lge deri\ed from lj(M>k8 
is literature ami he also dt'hned literature as 

a eritieism of life If by eritiebiiii he meant 
interpretation, then this is the happiest and 
most <x>ncise deiinitioii one coukl wish for. 
Literature may indml Ik* rightly deliiied as ‘‘ an 
iiiicrpn'ttttioii of life and nature under \‘arious 
forms of literary art”, an interpretation whieh 
enables the reader to understand and to appre- 
eiate the meaning and Ix^aiity of IJIc uiul of 
iiatiin*. 

Literature is the expression, in wonts, of the 
huinaii spirit, of iU investigations, longings, and 
aspirations, ft is, to some extent, thought niMnit 
life, but a tlmught that comes both from the 
heiul and from tlie heart. Deeply nMitcd in the 
hniiian breast is the desire of man to expre.ss 
what he feels in line, endour, or ftouml, in si*ulp- 
tnre, painting, niiisii*. and fxietry. And Just like* 
all other forms of art, liUTuturc is tlie itHfird of 
impressions made u|joii tlie mind of the artist. 


lire author speaks Ixdh to our iiitellArt and to 
our iiiiagination. lie puts clearly and vividly 
licfore us what is invisible; lie interprets for 
us what we did not understand. Literature coii- 
eeriis itself with life and human activity. But it 
is not only uii interjiretation of life, it is also a 
Htorehoii.se of huinuti knowledge. It ae«|uaint8 us 
with the life of past generations; it reflects the 
intellectual, moral, and social state of humanity 
ill ages bygone; it gives us an adec|untc idea uf 
the degree of civilization and culture of a«iation 
at some remote fK;rjcxl in history. Soc'iul forces 
and fMilitical events arc Ixdli cause and effect uf 
a jiutioirs liU'nilure. A history of universal 
literature is, therefore, not only a history of 
IxMiks, hut also a history of the ideas and ideals 
of hiimaiiity. Fc»r tiie subdivisions of literature 
see tlie artii'Ies; IJrama; \i/vci\ Poetry ; Prose, 
ttre. HiiiLiiMiHACiiY: P. M. (hiyley and F. N. 
Scott, Ah introduction to the Methods and 
Muterials of Literary Critieisini K. H. Lewis, 
An tnlroduetion to the Study of Literature; \V. 11. 
Hudson, An Introduction to the Study of Litera- 
ture; 1 11. Letoiiriu'au, L'£volution litternire dans 
Ics diversts Itaees humaines, 

Lith'urge, the yellow or reddish monoxide of 
leail (Plit)). It is prepared bv ('xi>osing inolUii 
lead to tilt' atmosphere at any temperature 
below 877" the melting-point of the (»xidc. 
As the litharge slag is foriiu'd it is skimmed off 
the top, exjM>sing a ek'un surfac e to similar uetlon. 
It is extensivelv used in paint inanufaeiurc, us 
the raw material in the making of red lead, in 
glass-making and i/.ing, and also ;ts u flux in 
metallurgical lalKirutoriis. Si'C I^tuL 

Llth'iu, LiyO, tlie <»\i le of the element lithium. 
It is obtained ehieJly f a tlie minerals IcpidotiU^ 
a eonipoiind of alumi i sili('u(e with litliium 
imtassiuni fluoride, a. yctaSte, a complex 
Kodiiim Hliiminiuiii lithium silicate. The oxide is 
white and is slowly dissidviMl by water, giving an 
alkaline solution. The * lilhia * of tnedieinc is 
a mixture of lithium earbonate and citric acid. 

Lithium, an alkaline iiietallie element; atomic 
weight, fl*OL The silver-white metal is obtained 
hy eleetnilysis of the fused chloride. Its spetilie 
gravity is about 0*0, w'hieii is less than that of 
any other solid or any iiqiiid. Si*c Lithia. 

idthog'raphy. Hie art of drawing ufKiD and 
printing from stone. The facility with which 
this is accomplished aristas from the antagonistic 
(lualitics of grease and water. The proeessea of 
the art dc|x^nd on the adhesion to a grained or 
|M>lished stone of a c'ertain greasy cximiKisition 
which forms tiie lines of the drawing, Ac.; on 
the |KiwcT uetpiirad hy those parts penetrated 
by the greasy eonifxisitiofi of attracting and 
liecoiiiing covered with a s|>eeiaily prepared ink; 
on tlic interposition of water, wliieh prevents 
the ink adhering to the parts not impregnated 
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with the and on pri'saurc. whirh transfers the iii'ec'ssity for lilliotoiny very nitieh rarer than 


to paper the greasy tracings or drawings. It is 
the invention of Alois Senefelder, a native of 
Prague 41771-18:14). The materials, iiistruntents» 
and methods of this art arc as follows: 

The lithographic sttonrHf first used by Si*ncfeldcr, 
have proved to be tlic most suitable for the 
pur|)ose of lithography. This stone, which is 
found in the district of Kelheiin, Bavaria, is a 
species of slaty liinestoiic; its colour in the best 
qiialit}Pis pulc>yellowish drab, and for firinting 
piirixises its thi('kne.s.H must be from 2 to 4 
inches. In prt*paring stones for the printer they 
are squared, Icvclictl, ground, and fxilislied. 

Lithographic ink is made of wax, white soup, 
tallow, shellac, mastic, and lump-black. What 
arc called chalks are made from iiiuch the huiiic' 
iiiateriuls, these ingn^dients being subjected to 
heat until tlicy are fiiscMl, poured out on a slab 
to emd, and tlieii cut into the rc‘quind sizes. 

TIiitc are various styles in which tirawings on 
the .stone are executed. Ihmving on the smooth 
sUmc is executed with steel f>ens and sahle-hair 
t>riish<'s. The licsign, »S:c., is drawn on the. stone 
in rt'VlT^( . after which it is slightly elehed with 
dii^ife acid. In chalk iirnxcing the Hiirface of the 
stone is rougla'd or grained, after which the 
drawing is 1 rais'd ui^oii the stone. The tinting 
or shading follows. When completcil the drawing 
is etchcil, after which it is put into the hands of 
the printer for firintiiig^ The na tluKl of draw* 
iiig din’ctly 011 tlie .ston,' has bc< ' largely super* 
aeded by the use of (ircpared j ., both grained 
and smooth, on which (hi* i.i.iwing is ex<xait.€*d, 
and afterwards t raiish mc'* tot he stone. Tinting 
and chromo-Uthoji^Taphtf \ imich pnietised in the 
rcpnxJucl.ion of wii ' s lifuii urti.stic character. 

, The inaehincs < • lo*day are mostly direct 
rotary and n^tiny off- set. The specxl of the 
machines ranges from MUM) to ;1000 iiiiprc*KKioiis 
]M!r hour. 'I'he ntiiiilx:r of good impressions 
taken from drawings or transfers on ihe.se 
machines cun be anything fnan 2t>,(MMI to 5tl*0tl0. 
The drawing or writing can also be prcservixl 
good oil the stone for any length of time by 
ndling it with black ink and covering with resin 
and gum. For similar purfKises zinc and utu- 
miniiim an* treuUMl in much the same iiiunner 
as stone. See Zincography^ Printing; Process- 
tvork, 

Llthospermum. Sec GfomweU. 

. Lithot'omy, in surgery, the technical name 
for the ofieration jKipulurly called cutting for 
the stone. The method formerly ailoptcd of 
cutting through the perineum in front and to 
the left of the anus, so as to rcacti .and divide 
the urcthni and neck of the blaihler where it is 
surrounded by the pruslaic gland, lius now be<Mi 
totally abandoned. The treatment of stone in 
the bladder by cnishing (sec LilhotrUy) lias made 


used to he the east*. When lithoUimy has to be 
|)cr formed, it may Ik^ dtmc through the finout wall 
of the ubdotnon (the siiprupubie o|H*nitjon), or 
by cutting in tlie middle line of the piTiiictim. 

Lithot'rity, in surgery, the o|)cruiioii of crush* 
ing a stone in the liladih'r into fragments of such 
a size that they may be ex|x*lled by the urriihra. 
The insiniment hy which the stone is brokeii up 
is lilt nKltieixl in the same manner us a catheter 
or soiiiul into the bladder, and after ciilehiiig the 
stone either erii.shes, bores, or hammers it to 
pieces. The insiruiiient, which is called a liiho- 
iriie, has two movable hlades at the extremity, 
which artr brought togidher to crush the stone 
by means of a |H»werfiil screw. 

Llthiia'nla, a dcinocralic republic of the 
Baltic, formed from parts of pre-rt'voltilionury 
liiibsia, and eomprisitig approximately the 
districts of Koviio, Vihia, and Siivulki. It lias 
an outlet to the Bailie on Aif n. hit., with the 
roadstead of Pohmga, and lias a railway systeni 
eoiitimioiis with those of Latvia, lOasi Prussia, 
Poland, eoiitigiioiis states, and Biissia. The 
Nyeiiiaii (Nicinaii) IraverseH the flat, low country 
ill the south; lakes and iiiarshes alK>iind; 21 
per cent id the land area is alTorested. Vilnius 
or Vilria (|H>p. alioiit 21 l.CMM)) is the capital' 
Kaunas or Kovno (fKtp. (hirdiiiiiN or 

GrtMiiio (|M>|>. 82, (NK)), amt Sijvulkui or SuwalU 
(fxip, ni,(MKl) are other l o towiis. 7U |>er mil 
of the iiihahituiits arr* iathimniaiis, and their 
language is tlie most iirchuie of the living Indo- 
Kiimpean .s{>i'f‘ehcH. Agrif'iilt.un* and its allied 
pursiiitH an; the stafile iiidiiHlries, rye (in,(MN>,(MM) 
ewt. in 1U20), wheat, liurley, oats, and |K>taUH)8 
being produced. Poultry-farming and apiculture 
. :c progri'Msive. (!orn, ciitth', hams, eggH» butter, 
timlHT, hides, and wcmiI an* exported; fertilizers 
and machinery are the main iinports. Matin* 
faetiires are iiiirievcloped. Area, alKiilt 60,tlUtS 
M|. miles; pop. (estiiiiuted). 

Ill early times Lilhiiania was a grand-dueby. 
Yagellu of Lithuania hcfumic king of Poland 
(i:i80) hy Ills marriage with Yadwiga (llcdwig), 
qm*cn of that eoiiiitry, aiifl under Vyiautus the 
Great ( iaU2-14A0), his siii'ccssor, Lithiiunia was 
aggrandized and exteiidi'd from the Block Sea 
to the Baltic. Unitisl with Poland (1500), Ixiih 
cxajiitries eleeled u joint king and liari a coiniiioii 
Parliurneiit. In the partitions of iViland, («reatcr 
Lithuania fell to lliisslu (1770), and Prussia 
annexed Lithuania Minor. During Uie Kuropeun 
War Lithuania was occupied by tlic: (»crnians 
(1015), and subjected to a rigorous GermanizH- 
tion until a cxinferentx; at Vilna ejected a State 
C'ouftcU and the indc^HrtidcfKxt of Lithuania was 
pniclaiminl (lOib Keb., 10J8). The state is now 
governed by a President, wlioap|x>inlsuMiiiiHter- 
i^rcsidciit, and he, in turn, Ibriiis a Cabinet. 
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Thr AftM'inhly (112 r<‘pr<‘«entiitivefi) 

cicelH the; I'n'Kidriit.. Ii«‘pr(‘M;iitu1ivc8 lire elected 
hy universal, eepiah direet, and sce'ret sufTnige 
on the proportional syst«*m. — IliiinioeiiiAPiiv; A. 
S. Kappoport, A Ifistmy of l*oland\ W. fl. 
Vidiinas, Lilaueti; A. Kun Jusaitis, Jlhlory of 
the Lithuanian Sution, 

Lltmu8,or Lacrnus,a]Mirplc(;oloiirinK*>natter 
olitaiiK'd from Itoccvllu tinvtoria unrl 4>ther li<‘lieiis. 
*riie Nuh.stan<r is iiscmI as an indicator ((|.v.) for 
the presence of aeid or alkali in sohilion. Pa|>er 
tiiif^ed with a dilute solution of the sid>staiiee, 
or a ftrop of the siilistaiiee plaeeel in solution to 
l)e testeil, is iiniuediately turned blue if alkali 
he present, ami hriji^ht n*<l if u<‘id he present. 
Kven feehle aeids have the power of (‘lian^itif; 
the eoloiir of litmus solution. 

Little Falls, a town, New York, lTnit<‘d Stah's, 
on till* Mohawk Itiver and the l‘>i<‘ Canal. The 
mills an<l faetories are operated hy water-fsiwiT 
derive<| from falls in the Mohawk Hiver. INip. 

(11120), 1:1,0211. 

Little Hock, a city and capital (»f Arkansas, 
riiiteil States. It staiuls on a nic'ky hluff, 
rising ahout 50 feet alN)ve the river, aiui has 
several iiiifxirtant educational institutions. Fop. 
(1020), 05,0:10. 

Littleton, Thomas, horn at the la'^iiinitif’ of 
the tlfte<‘nth <'entiirv, dasl IIMI. Ih* whs a 
jiid^e of common pleas uitder Kdward IV. and his 
work on Tenures, written ori^inallv in Normaii- 
Freneh, ^ith the cornnienlary of Sir K<lward 
Coke, was at one time the principal authority 
on the properly laws of Kn^laial. 

Littonil, a j^eo^raiihieal U'rni employed to 
indicate u coastal helt or rej^non. In /oo- 
geography it is applitnl to the area of greatest 
uhuiidaiiee in marine or^ranisms of a (saistal 
type, as opposed to the |K’la|tie or <leep-sea areji. 
Littoral deposits are formed round the liti(»ral 
inarf^in hy river deiwisits or hy coastal erosion. 

Littr6, Ma\iniilien-I'auhl<aiule, Frem'h philo- 
logist, horn IS01, die<l 1M8I. He stiidicil niedi- 
eine, hut devoted himself to philosophy and phi- 
lology, adopted Hu* |M>Mitive philosophy of A, 
i^imte, and published philosophieal works in 
addition to tnuitisos cxmceriied with niedieine, 
ineliKlin^ a translation of llippoeniles. In 1H(>2 
ht' published his Jlisfoire de ht Jraiii^iiise, 

His chief work, a dictionary of the Fn'neh laii- 
I'lia^'c {l^ietionnairc dc hi Latiftue fran^ahe)^ was 
eomplctcd in 1877. Its succcsh was prompt and 
ismiplctc. In 1871 he was elected to the National 
Assembly, in 1875 W'us iuuiuhI Senator for life, 
an<l next year was adiniUcd a member t»f the 
Fn'iu'h Aeadriny. Amoii}; his works are ^lede- 
cine et Mcdecinn an<! IdttrraiuTe ei Uistmre, 

Lit'urfty ((#r, litourgia^ ‘public serviw’), a 
s|H'(*tal series of prayers, hymns, pieces of Scrip- 
ture, or other devotional matter, amuigcd and 


prcsterilied fr>r use in worship; or in li narrower 
sense a prescribed service for the celebration of 
the cueharist; hciicc in the Roman Catholic 
C'hureh crpiivalent to the Mass or scniice cr^n- 
iuiiied in the Missal. A niimlKT of uneiciit 
liturgies are eonneeded with places or names of 
persons, hut until the fifth century there seems 
to have In'cn no written liturf^. The chief 
liturgical lNH)ks in the Homan Catholic Cliureh 
are ttie Missal and the Ureviemj (q.v.), Ixitli in 
Latin. In 152:i Luther drew iq> a litifir^y, or 
funn of prayer and adniinist ration of the siiera- 
meiits, whi<‘h in ninny points difTered but little 
from the Mass of the ('luireh of Home, lie did 
not, however, (‘luifhie his followers to this form, 
and every country in which Lutheranism prevails 
has its own liturgy. Calvin preparcfl no liturf^y; 
but his ffillowers in Herieva, Jlolland, Frunee, 
ami other p1a(‘e.H drew up forms of prayer, of 
whi(‘h the (ii'iievese and the French are the 
most iiiiportaiil. In Kti^laml before the lie- 
fortiiulioii the public service of the I'liiirch wits 
performed in Latin, and dilTerent liturgies were 
used in various districts. Tlie most eelehrated 
of tliese were the Hreviarif and Missal sceundum 
nsum Sarum (that is, as used at Salishiiiy'), e^iii- 
idled by the Hishop (d Salisbury alMUit 1080. 
'riie I’hijrlish Hook of Common Prayer dales from 
the reii'n of Kdwiinl VI. (See Common Prayer.) 
It was based on the Homan Ilreviary. In the 
IMirtions of Script ore A^ontained in the Prayer 
lUtok tlie aiithorizcHl version wius aflerw'urds 
adoptcfl, exe«*pl in the Psalms, which are aeeord- 
to Cm'erdale\s ifihle. This last revisal (that 
of 10(12, the result of the so-called Savoy Con- 
ference) introduced some rather ini|H)rtant altera- 
tions and additions, and brought X\\c Prayer Hook 
pruetieatly to its present shape, though eertuii| 
ehaiigi'N in the lessrins. ile., rei'eived purliaineri- 
tary sanction in 1871 and 1872. The Book of 
Common Prayer (with certain alterations made 
after disestnhlishineiit) is used hy the Irish 
Church, aiul also by the Kpi»ietipal Church in 
SiHitland (but a H|)eeial eommunioii ofliec is used 
in some of the Scots ehurehes). The ICstahlished 
i'liureh of Scrotland (Frrabytcrian) has no liturgy, 
the Jh rectory fur the Public W’ or ship of God eoin- 
prisiiig only c'tTluiii general rules for the conduet 
of public, worship. The Htwk of Common Prayer 
of the I’rotestant Kpiseopal Church in the United 
States was adopted in 1780 with some minor 
deviations frtim the Knglish. — Hibuograpuy: 
.1. M. Neale, Essays on Liturgiology and Churrh 
History; William Maskcll, Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church* qf England; F. E. Hrightman, Liturgies^ 
Eastern and IlVx/rrn; P. Duchesne, Origittes du 
Ctdte rArfiirii. 

Liutprrad, or Lultprand, historian and pre- 
late, bom^about A.D. 020, died about 072. From 
page of King Hugo of Italy he rose to be Chan- 
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ci'llor tuidcr Bcreitf^riiis, and was a|i|K>inted 
BiHho]> of Crt'mona by Dtliu of Gerniany. Kiii- 
ploycd as an Anibassudor on several ini|>orttiiit 
niissionst he had an cxc'eHent op|H>rtiinity of 
study in}( the e\’eiits of the |>oriod. Besides an 
inlcresiing narrative of a mission to Constanti- 
nople, he has left us a Uintory of Olho, and his 
AntapodtMis, a history of Kiin)()e in six IBooks, 
from H8G to 050. These works arc the chief 
liistoriq^l uulliority for that iXTicnl. 

Liver, the liir>rcst gland in the human liody, 
weighing from 50 to <M) o/.. avoirdu|>ois. This 
gland is not eonrnied to the Vertebrate animals, 
all of whieh- save tlm Ainphioxus or laneclet — 
fKiSsess a well-developed liver, but is found in 
many Invertcbrata. In man the liver is part 
of the alinieiitury apparatus, and is situated just 
Ix'low the diaphragm on the right side, extending 
across the middh' line of the Inxly towards the 
left side. Its front border rt'aehes just Im*Iow 
the Iwirder of the chest when the posture is sitting 
or standing; but when the |H‘rson lies down the 
liver pjisses slightly up sc) as to be <*«mpletely 
under cover of tlu' ribs, cxcs'pt a siiiall |>ortJon 
whieh exlcinls beyond tiie lower end of the breiist- 
bode. Fnuu its p<isilion it is extremely liable to 
eompresKion and injury In its gf*neral form the 
liver is Hat, broad, aiwl tlih'k towards tlx' right 
side, iK^eoming narrow aii<t thin towards the left 
side. Its up|KT Kurfacr is eotivex or nndiisl and 
tits into llie eoneave siirfaec of the diaphragm, 
w'hilst its lov^er surface is irregularly divided into 
certain * IoIm's *, five in inimher, and separated 
by elefts or fissnn's. Tli<‘se lol»es are known as 
the right, left, spigelian, eamlate, and cjnadratc 
lolies. 

When inieroheopi<*;dIy examineil, the entire 
*inuMS of the liver is found to consist iiiainty of 
large many-si<led cells containing granidar pn»- 
toplasin. They are arranged in grou|>H <ir iiiiuih(*h, 
each little mass iH-ing culled a lobule, and (‘aeh 
lobule slightly mapped off by eonru'etive tissue 
and containing a mesbwork <if bUKKl-vessels and 
ducts. These blood-vessels an* liranclu'S of the 
jfortal vein. This vein receives the hlood whieh 
has eirtadaied in the stomach and intestines, 
and carries it throughout the entire liver by a 
network of limly .siiixlivided veins. It is from 
this siifiply of hl<KMl that the bile is secreted. 
The bkKxi passes off from the liver hy the hepatic 
vein, formed hy the union of small vessels whieh 
1lx*gin in the centre of the lohules. The cxinriec- 
tive tissue of the liver is supplierl W'ith arterial 
blood by the hepatic artery. This blood, like 
that which has entered through the poriid vein, 
U draimMi off into the hepatic vein. There is, 
however, another set of vessels which rmnify 
through the liver, namely the tnU ducUi^ whose 
business it Is to carry off the bile produced in 
the gland. These ducts intersect and unite until 


ill the end two ehamicis ait* formed, one from 
the right and the other from the left of tlic liver, 
which ultimately fonii one emnmon exit into 
the small iiiiesfine ealhtl the annmou bile duel. 
Thus, when the bile ha.s lieeii swreied by the 
liver-eells, it is tran.sferred by way of this hepatic 
duet into the Kinall inteNtine, wheit* it iiiiiigUni 
with the f(M>d. When this How* i>r bile eoiisc's, 
as it d(M*K when intestinal digest it»fi is internipted, 
the supply wliicli still eontiinies is storeii In the 
gull-bladder, whieh forms a kind of reservoir 
situated under the liver. 

The fimetioiiK (»f the liv(*r would seein to Im* 
at least t.hreeft>ld. It Nervi*s (1) to store up in 
the form of glycogen ei'rtain constituent s of the 
foo«l brought fmin the Ntomaf*h anti intesUnes 
hy the |Mirlal vein, and tc» triiiisritriii this glycogen 
into sugar (ghi(*ose), which is tlistrihutctl to the 
IxMly as it is needed; (*i) to ileslnty the worn-oiii 
bliNxl eorpiiselt's, retaining the irtiti hiil eliiniiiiit- 
iiig the imn-frt't* t'oloiiring-inallcr ns part of the 
hile; anti (H) t(» excrete the hile whieh is |M)nivd 
into the intestine. See Bi7e; tiall-Maddrr, 

The liver Is siihjeel tt> a varit'ly of tliseaseil 
<*fiiiditionN, such as cancer, often as secondary to 
a gntwih of the uliiiuMitary t*amil, ami absi't'SK, 
usiiully following tntpical fttrms tif dysemitry. 
There is also cotifirstiofi of thr Iwrr, w’hif*h im!» 
eat<*s that the si met lire is . 'irchargcd and ehoktd 
with hlood. This arisrs from various causes: 
heart-disease, discMtse of tin Itings, or even excf*MH 
ill fcx>d or drink will produce i*ongeHtioii. 'rhe 
symptoins are excessive w'eight, fullness, and a 
teiuleriiesM in the organ. Cirrhoais of the liver ^ or 
drunkariVH liver, is fre<|neiitly eansi'd hy exces- 
sive spirit-drinking hut not iiecesNitrily so, us 
.< has Imx*ii know'll to occur in ehildreii. 'riu* 
syiiiptoniH are many and not easily reeogiii/.ed; 
anil the distuise may n’lnain for years before a 
fabil issue. Fatty dcfinirrntion of the tivrr mreiim 
when the cells hi'enine crowded with globiih*s of 
oil, and it Ik'coiiich large and pale. This result 
iistially arises from overfeeding or drinking anti 
w'uiit of exercise. See Jaundice, 

Liver-fluke. See Dintomum, 

Liverpool, Holx'rt Banks .lenkinsoii, sceoiiil 
Karl f»f, born 1770, died 1828. He cntercsl Par- 
liament ill 17(KI. As Foreign SeiTctary in the 
Addingt/iii ministry lie negotiated the Treaty of 
Amiens, and he lK*caine Home Secretary in ]8<I4. 
(In the nssassination of Percx^vul in 1812 he 
Ik*C4iiiic PrcMiiicr, and held that |MmiUon till 1827. 
Jlis opiKMition to all lilM*rul measures, the severity 
with which he repressed internal disturbances, 
and his pmseiMit ioii of Queen ('aniline rendered 
him extn'inely unpopular. 

Idverpool, an episcxiprd city, parliaineritary 
and county borough of Lancashire, Krighiiici. 
The district was first settled by the Norsemen 
in tbc eighth exmtury, but Livcr|KKil was only 
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founded ill uetiuility after the partial conquest irieriitiers. Early in the fifteenth ocntiiry this 


of Irelund (<|.v.) hy Stronj^tjow, when the? Mersey 
wuN UfM'd UH a harbour to facilitate iroinrnuiii- 
culiofis with that cotinlry. Its eoininercial pro- 
gress dates from the Jicstoration. 

Liverpool is situated on the Mersey, 3 miles 
fn»m its mouth, and is the third city and principal 
fek'upoii. of (jreat Jlritaiii. It is served by sirven 
railway systems, hy two inland water-ways, and 
an electric overhead railway. Civic tramways 
maintain eommuiiications internally. Imlus- 
Irially, Liverpool is nol a great city, but has some 
inanufaettires, e.g. shipbuilding and its subsi- 
diaries, and important oil- and eak(‘*mills. Trans- 
port and problems connected therewith mono- 
polise (rommer<*ial Liverfiool. The docks have 
a quayage of 30 miles, and a total w'uter area of 
5(M) iUTcs (iiK'lud.'ng liirkenhead). The net ton- 
nage of vesM<‘lM which cl ired from the port in 
I1I1H was 13,07],(MM1. The main ini|M)rtB are raw 
eotlon, wheat, livc-slo<*k, wcmiI, tobac<*o, and food- 
stiilTH; and the exports, iron and steel goods, 
textiles, soft goods (fnaii Manehester), and 
niachtnery. 

The town hall, opened 171o, is occupied by 
the Lord Mayor as the numi(‘ipal niansi<in house. 
The university was, until ItMJJJ, when it received 
a charter of incorporation, a constituent c‘<»tlege 
of Victoria (Tniversity. A I'ndestant. cathedral, 
designed by Sir (J. St*ott, is now lua'ng erectc^l, 
the foiiiulat ion-stone having Ik'cii lai<l by King 
ICdward VI 1 (l(K)t). lii 11)10 the lady-chiqH’l 
was completed, and one-third of the building 
will be ready in 11)23. Pop. (1021), 803,118. 

Ill iii.UHiiiA 1*11 y: H. Muir, A UisUmj of Liverpool', 
A. Heid, .1 Little Hook oboul Liverpool, 

Liverpool Rantdtc, a spur of the great coastal 
mountain system of .Vustralia, separated fVom 
the Hliie Mountains by the Goiilburii River 
(Cassilis' (hip). 

Liverworts (so nnnicMl from the ap|H>arance 
of the plants), a subdivision (Hepatieie) of Hryo- 
phyta (q.v.), dilTering somewhat from mosses, 
to whieh, however, they arc closely allied. 

Livery Companies, the civic companies or 
city corporations of lAUidon, .survivals of the 
aiieieiit * guild ' system (see (Mid), In lAUidon 
the iiithieiiee of the * eraft guilds *, jui opiMised 
to that of the ‘ men*hunt guilds % was predomi- 
iiaiil; they very early rose to great importance, 
and hy the elosc of the fourtecntli century had 
practically eontrollcd the niuntci|ail government 
i)f the metro^H>lis. Their members were called 
* llver>*men ’ U'causc they were entitled to wrear 
the uniform, or livery, of their respcittlve win- 
panics. In the early rc^tnirds of the Mercers* 
i'om|uiny rc^giilutions are laid down for an annual 
dinner, contrihutiuns of meinbera ami appren- 
tices, election of masters, settlement of disputes 
bctw(M 2 ii members, and relief of impaverished 


oouqiany provided standard brass measures, and 
generally regulated the trade. At tlie present 
time there arc seventy-six livery companies in 
I^uidun, including the twelve great companies of 
(‘kithworkers. Drapers, Fishniongers, fhildsmiths, 
Gnu'crs, Haberdashers, Ironmongers, Mercers, 
Merchant Taylors, Suiters, Skinners, and Vint- 
ners. The government of London gradually 
passed fmm their exclusive control, aiakby the 
time of the Tudors they had lost the supervision 
of their own trades. 'Hiey are now little more 
than eharitahle societies. Ihe Merchant Taylors, 
llaberdushers, Grocers, and Mercers have ideii- 
tilicd theni-Hclves with large public schools. The 
Iteforin Jlill of 1832 deprived the liverymen of 
their ex(*liisive privilege of voting fur menil^crs 
of l*arliunicnt for the City. In 1884 a Royal 
(*oiniiiissif>n wtis up|M>iiited to inquire into the 
regime of the eonipHnies, and estimated their 
trust and cf»rporatc income at o\er £7 .j 0,(MN>, 
and the (‘apital value of their properly at 
i:i.'i,tN)0.INK). - Cf. Thornley and Hastings, Guilds 
of the ('ity of London and their lAveripnen, 
Livingstone, David, misKioiiary aiul African 
explorer, iKirn at Bhuilyn*, Lanarkshire, lrfl3, 
clie<l at llala 1st May, 1873. His pan'iits hiul 
heltlcfi in the neighbourhood of the cotton- nit II h 
near Rlaniyrt*, where David l>ccame a * pieccr * 
at the agt* of ten. VVlide at work in the mill he 
learned Latin and rend extensively, and having 
attended the nuMlieal and Greek elusses at Glas- 
gow rniversity, Ik finally l»ec*ame a licentiate of 
the Kaeiilty of Physicians and Surgeons of (tlas- 
gow*. Cnder llie auspiees of the liOiidoii Mis- 
.sionary Soi’iely he |>roeeedetl in 1840 to South 
Afriea. where he joined K<#lM*rt Moffat in thc^ 
missionary held. His lirst station was in the 
lleehuHiiu territory, and here for nine years be 
w’us ussoeiuted with Moffat, whose daughter he 
married. Having heard from the natives that 
then* w'as a large lake north of the Kalahari 
Desert, he f»roi*eeded to explore that region, and 
discovered the valley of the SCoiiga and Lake 
Ngami. SiilNHM|uentiy he peiietrute<l farther 
north-west until he reached Linyanti, the capital 
of the Mukololo territory, sitiiate<l on the Chobe, 
a tributary of the Zainliesi, whieh river he also 
visited. RctwcfJi 1853 and 1850 he made at 
great series of journeys. Starting from Linyanti, 
he ascended the L^unbye (Cpper Zaunliesi), , 
journeyed overland to I..akc Dilolo, and thence 
to St. Paul de Ixianda on the west coast . Return- 
ing to linyanti, he stnick eastwards from there 
in 1855, tracing the Zambesi to the Indian Ocean, 
and n^neliing Qiiilimanc on the east f*oaist in 185C, 
having thus crossed the entire continent. The 
record of llifs journey is found in his Minsirmar^ 
Tremeht and Researches in South Africa (London, 
1857). After making various journeys and ex- 
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plorinf; tlie Uike Nyassa and Zambesi region* 
Livingstone set forth in 1805 to explore the 
(hmbtful soim*«'s of the Nile. From this time 
till his death lie was engaged in lalMtrious ex- 
plorations in the lake region <»f South Afriea* 
especially to the westward <»f Nyassu and Tan- 
ganyika, where he discxivcred Lakes llanga*eulo 
and Moero, the rpjHT ('4>ngo, A'C, For al)otit 
three years he was lost to view, and doiihts 
regarding his safety we^c^ only »«‘t iit n«t when 
it was*kiiown that II. M. Stanley, the s|HH*hd 
eoiTes(M>ndtMit of the \nc York Herald^ had 
found Livingstone at l^jiji. on Lake Tanganyika. 
They partecl in March, 1872, Livingstone march- 
ing to explore the southern end of Tanganyika, 
and .Stanley proemling to Zanzibar. After 
another year’s wanderings he tlied at FliitaiiilKi's 
Village (llala). llis body wiis Iniried in Wc'sl- 
ininster Abbey, lia\ing Ihh-ii eonveye<l to the 
coast hy his faithful followersi. — liiiiMocRAPriY: 
T. Ji. 51acluchlan. I'kwid Livinfisimte (Fnm4>u8 
Scots .Series); Sir H. 11. .lohuHton, JAvingsintte 
atid thr KvploraUfm nf Cvntml Africa; T. Hughes, 
JJavid TAviiigstoHc (Men of Action Sijriin); A. Z. 
Frazer, Livingstone and A’^mv/rad. 

Pviiigstonia, a mission of the United Free 
Church of Sootianc!, cstaf)lished in 1875, at the 
south end of Luke Nyassu, South Africa; head- 
quarters now on west side of lake (Banduwi^). 

Livius AndronFcua, lioinan poet, IivckI at 
liofiie in the lagiiining flu* thinl cx^iitiiry li.r. 
He inlrrMliieed trugedic's after the (;re<'ian nuMlcI 
Ui the Homan stage, and, heNi<les s<*veral epic 
|K>cins, wrote a translation of the Odyssey iu 
the old Saturnine \erM'. (Inly a few fragments 
of his writings are extant, 

Llvo'nia. .'<<•<* Latvia, 

» LIvre (le-vT), an old French coin Hup<*rseded 
sinee 17115 hy Ha- franc, Th<‘ Hire tournois wiis 
vorth 20 sous, about 10//. st/'rling, 80 of them 
being efpji valent to 81 francs; the livre parisis^ 
25 sous, about Is. Livre was nlw» the ancieiit 
unit of weight, the earliest b/ing the livre estertin 
of Charlemagne, amounting to .*107*128 grammeH. 
It w(iH Kiip|M>s<xl to )r> based on an Arab standanJ, 
ii f/Hsdruma, sent to Charlemagne hy the (’aliph 
A1 .Maniiin. 

Livy (Tiltis Livius), Homan historian, w'.as 
born at Pa<lua in .“ifl n.c., and die<l there in a.i>. 
17. Of the fuels of his life not much is known. 
He appf'urs to have belonged to a gcKsl family, 
and to have lM*en eomfctrtably off. He sjx'iit 
most of his life at Rome in the eompositUm of 
his history. In |x>litiea he was a moderate 
Con.s(*r\’ative; but liis mild republicanisiTi did not 
prevent him from enjoying the friendship of 
Augustus. He led n quiet life of study; in the 
preface to one of hU laU^r lKH>ks he says that 
writing has lieeome with him a Axed habit* 
which he could not shake off without discomfort. 


LIVY 

After the ac'ciHision of Tilieriiis he petiirned to 
Futlua, whc‘n* he <li4xl three yeaix later. 

Livy wrolt* some minor works, whidi have 
mit lK*t‘u prest*r\«Hl. His life’s w<»rk, however, 
was his history of Home, fixun its foundation to 
the death of Drusus (U u.r.). «>r, to give it iU 
pro|H*T title, Ab urite condita libri. This iinniense 
work eoiisisted originally of one hundred and 
forty-two lM>okR; of thesi' only thirty-ftve art* 
now cxtuiit (i 'X and \\i xlv). tw(» of the extant 
iMMtks lu’iiig iiu*oinplctc (\li and xliii). It is u 
work of the great cst genius, ami well merits the 
fommist place iiinong Homan historicH which it 
has won. In onlcr to l»e able to iipprt*ciate the 
merits of the work, it is necessary to understand 
the intention of the author in writing it. Livy 
wrote his history as an imperishable momiinent 
t<» the greatness of Home. It may la* (siiisidered 
us a kind of sermon taking for its text the iitagni- 
iieent line of iMiniiis: 

Moribut aiuiQuiH 11% Bt.)! UmaMriA vintqiic. 

He is the in(»st luiiniin of htstorians. With ela- 
borate investigations and detailed n‘H4*iireh he 
hud nothing to do. He ilid not set out to write 
history in that way. He seems not only never 
to have undertaken any joiirm'vs for the piir- 
|>ofu* of n*seareh, hut to have been im willing to 
investigate sourees of inronnation wliieli wen 
eon veil lent ly at hand in rtoine. F.laborute re- 
seari'h was not eoiisuhn'l part, of the duty of 
an historian. Livy simply took a niitnher of old 
niifhoritieK who had urilt(*n more or less riiill 
books fif annals, ami wrote I hem up into his 
own marvelhaiK narrative. His iiecMiruey, tliere- 
f(»re, varies with that of his Ruiinx*. He follows 
Ills HtainvH in a totally uneritit'ul fasliion, and 
' Siis is NometimeH led into ineriiisiste.iieleH and 
€otifradie!f»ry Htuteineiits. Ib* live<J a life wane- 
what apart from the world, and ho is not jdwuys 
sueeessfiil in dealing with milittiry matters amt 
with polities. He is at his best when dealing 
with men, especially with lloTriaiiH of the ohi 
H<*lif}/»l, such as Qiiintns Fabhis MaximiiM. He 
is Koinewhat inclined to glorify Home at the 
ex}j<Mise of her erieinic*N, but his |H)rtruit of Ilan- 
iiibal is W’onderfully impartial. His style, how- 
ever, Is what has made iiirn outstandingly great. 
It f*ari Ik* argued that there* is no greater prom* 
style In the worhl than that of Livy. In I his 
ns ill several other reHfK*<*ts he r<*NetribleH Gibbon. 
There are fc.-w lK*lter examples of the value of 
style than Livy. Folyhius, painstaking, metieii- 
hais, and impartial, is only n^tnX by sfieeialist-s; 
Livy, cnrc*lc^, inueeurate, and prejiaiieed, is 
widely read and admired. H. L. Sievensoti hud 
to discontinue reading Livy as he foiiml him 
excrrisiiig an undue iiifliieiHK* iifKin his style. 
Pliny the Yoiing<*r (apistleu, ii, :i) H'lls of a man 
who came all the way fmni Cadiz to H/mie in 
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nnl<*r to sop I^ivy, an*l whon hr hurl dom* 80 
iiiiiiirdiatply ii.s ttioiigh ilip city had no 

other sights wortti seciii^. l^ivy may ht* con- 
hirlfTPfl to have written the national Kmiian ej>ie, 
and thus to have siieeeeded uditiirahly in the; 
task which he set hiniHelf. — Hirtj(k;iiai*iiy: J. 
h’.. n. Mayor, HihlioftTuphical Clue to JAtera- 

tuT€\ M. S. Diinsdale, ItistorijoJ Latin Literature; 
Sir J. I'i. Saiulys, A ('ompnnum to Latin Stiulie.H. 



Li/.ariiii 


1, Nilr Monitor. 2. (Urvn I.i/anl. .1, Spiny-tuili'd l.izanl. 

4 , l‘‘nllct.l Lixuril. 5 . Aratonn Pinaonuus^i.i/ard, 

IJzurd is the poftiihir Knf^lish name of 
nuiiu'roii.s reptiles forinin)( the onl. liacertilin 
or Atitosaiiri, niul having usually tw'O |aiirs of 
limbs, movable I'velids, aiul an eloti(pit(Ml scaly 
IkmIv terminating in a tail. The lizanls number 
more than IttOtt species, ue<H>iumodating them- 
Rclvt's t<» all conditions excH'pt cold, and inerciising 
in si/e and iiiimlH'r in tropical n^gions. In sonic 
the ton]{ue is thick and llesliy and in others it is 
divifIcMi. while in most eases it is protnusible. 
Some li/arits are vegetable (Seders; but for the 


most, part they arc carnivorous and live upon 
Hinall iiirds, insects, &c. The are de|K>si(od 
and left to hc‘ hatched without (are fnnn the 
parents. Of the three Kpe(*ies found in Oreat 
Itritaiii the ('<nnmoii Li/ard (l^werta tnvipdra) 
is the most widely distribiiled, and run^e.s into 
Irelanrl, where it is the only reptile; the .Sand 
Idzanl {iMverla uflilis) is eonfined to Southern 
Mii^land; and the limhU^ss siiakr^dike Slow-woriii 
or Hlind-worm {Anfiahs fraffilis) is cs)iiiiiion in 
wimmIs and on moorlands. The ehief families of 
lizards are the .Sciiicidie, or .Skinks; the Oeko- 
tid:c, or («eek(»K; the Ii^iiaiiidie, or Iguanas; 
and th(‘ ('haiiuelronid>i\ or riuiiiieli'onH. Poison 
glands an* wanting in the lizards; the only 
eveepliofi hein^ the Heloderina (»f Arizraai and 
Mexi«‘o, which is eapuhle of iiitlietintr a poisonous 
late by iiu'ans of poison glands eoniUTted with 
gnwived le(‘lh. 

Lizard Point, a headland of Cornwall, Eng- 
land, the soiitherninosf point of (vreat Jlrihiin, 
with two light hoiis(‘s. J*oldhii wireless station is 
in the vicinity. 

Llama (hi'rna or lyii'ma: Lama tamn), an 
ungulate nimiimting (piadniped found in Latin 
AriKTtea, closely allied to the <‘amel, and included 
in th<* family 'PiIoihkIu. They differ from the 
canml in having no hump u|N)n tin* l»a<‘k, in hav'ing 
a de(*|KT (‘left between the toes, in tin* eallons 
fiad (»r the foot Ix'ing l(*ss developed, and in the 
int<*rval h(‘fwe(‘n flu* (‘tAiiiu* and the hack t(*etli 
being greater. 'I'he tail lading short and the hair 
long and thick, the llania has the general ap- 
]»euranee of a long-neeked sheep, standing about 



Llam« (Auehema latna) 


n feet at the shoidder. Of the four known species 
tlie giinni^ vieuAa (q.v.) are 

found in a wild (*ondition, while the llamn and 
the alpaca, varieties of the guanaeo, have long 
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I 3 CC 11 domesticated. Tlic llama is used by the 
inhabitants of Latin America to carry burdens 
lU'ter the manlier of ii camel. When l<»uded with 
alxHit hundredweight, ii can travel some 14 
miles a day across the mount uin passes. They 
are f^entle and dot*ile creatun*s. 

Llanberls (/dan'be-ris). a vilhifvc of rarnar- 
vonsliire, North Wales, at the f«iot of the pic- 
tun^sque Puss of Llanberia, and lietwtHMi Llyns 
Padurn and Peris, a start iiif]r.|M>int for the iiseenL 
of Sno^'don (q.v.). 

LlandalP {tJan TAJ, Cluin-h of the Taf ). an 
ancient city of TufT \'ale, Iflamor^aiishin', South 
Wales, in contiKuity with ('ardilT. It has b«HUi the 
seat of a bishopric siniv alauit the fifth century. 
'Hie cathedral (twelfth e<*ntiiry) is larf^ely ndiiiilt, 
and the ruins of a ciLst<'llal4sl fvatew'uy of the 
episcopal palace n'lnain. Poj). (rural district, 
1U2I), 42,PJ2. 

Llandeilo-, or Llandilo-beds (Iaii-<irto). in 
pcoloj^y, the name of one of the tinlovician wries, 
derived from the town of I Jaiidilo in .South Wales. 

Llandovery Series, the lowest divisuui of the 
(fOtlandiun system, that is, of the system styUsl 
hy Miin^hison Upper .Silurian. It is named from 
a (/iwn ill North- ICastcrn ('armartlMaiKliire; but 
the scries is proliahly Ix'st known in the classical 
Silurian area of the W(*lsh and ICiitflish Isirdcr. 
It is clianu'tcri/cil by an abiindaiK'e r»f the 
bra4*liio|M>d Pcntiifiu'riis. Lar/^c areas of («<itlan- 
<lian rocks in other partH 4 if the British Isles have 
been classed ns of Llandovery a^e on acfsmnt 
of s|»ecies of this (renus and of tlwir (*harac* 
teriKtic f^raptolitcs, Moii<i^ra|»tus, a|>iM‘arinK here 
for the first lime. 'I'lic Llandovi'ry beds an* oftiui 
united with the ovcrlyiiii' Taraiimin Nhalcs (Birk« 
hill shales of Southern Scotland) tinder the name 
•.Valent iaii. 

Llandud'no, a coast tow'ii and watering-place 
of (.■ariiarvamshirc, Wales, on a |aMiinsula Ik'Iwc<*ii 
Ormes llfiy aral the estuary of the ('onway. It 
has a parade, promenade* pier, and w'a-bathin^. 
In lfl2U Llaiitltidno *ndopt<‘rr Mamet/ in France. 
Pop. (H12J). 

Llanelly, u scaiMirt and inunieipal iHinai^h fif 
(*armarthenshirt*, South Wales, on Burry Iiik'l, 
(.'armurtheii Bay. It five's name to one <»r (hi* 
parliaiiientury divisions of the eount.y. TIutc 
is a floatiri;; and other docks, and IJanrlly is 
the outlet for South Welsh coal and iihluHtrial 
pnxliiets. Tin-platr*H are iiiaipifnetiired. Pop. 
:id,504. 

Llangollen (AIiUi-golhMen), nn urban district 
ami town of Denbighshire, North Wales, on the 
Dee. Near Llangollen are Valle Crucis Abbey, 
the mins of an ancient Cistendan foundation, and 
Plan Newydd, the residence of the * l>a<1ics of 
Llangollen ' . The town bridge { 1 ) is regardesl 
as one of the wonders of North Wah*s. Pop. 
( 1031 ), 


Llanos, the South Amerienn nomenelaturo for 
the pampas, prairies, or sux annahs tif ttie Orinot'o 
Basin. During the tlry winter their xegetatioii Is 
burned up by the sun. and tii the rainy season 
they are flooded with water. Befxvcvn these two 
Keasons the llanos produce rich guineii-gruss and 
ehapiirral bushes, and are raiigeil by vast herris 
of eultle and liors<>s. The Llano F«.sta4>ado (Sp., 
Staked Plain) is an extensive plateau divided 
iMdween New Mi‘\ieo and Tc'Viis. It is eomparu- 
lively barren. 

Llunc|iilhii^, a Noiitberii proxiiiee of ('bile. 
It eonlaiuM exleiisixe iiafiiral forests <H>vrriiig 
some 1.1410,02 !• aens. and is iimimtainoiis and 
w’ell-watemt. Llunr|iiiluii^ Lake is (be larg«*st 
lake in Chile; area, 22.1 sq. miles. The provincial 
oeeiipations art* mainly agrteiilliiral. Puerto 
Monti, a H<*aporl, is tb<‘ capital, with a xvirelcNs 
station, barlMUir aeetimmt»<lalion, and ex|Hirts of 
timber uiiil wlieat; p(»p. about .1000. I'rovineial 
area. 04.77K sq. intk's; pop. (1010), Liri,o*|41. 

Lloyd Cloorgc, David. Briti«4b polit ieinn, Ikihi 
171 li dan.. IHOM. at MatieliesItT, of Welsh parents, 
llis father. William (■(*orge, a poor Nf‘b<N>lmtui(«T, 
having died at the age of forty-four, the b<ty 
x\'as brtiiigbt up by bis maternal imele, a Ibqitist 
cobbler, in the village of Llanystiimdwy, North 
Wales. Kiluea((‘d at the village National St*hool 
be aftiTwards studied lot the law* and ls‘eaio<^ 
a Holieitor. 

Veliemeiitly oppos(*d i • .be dominutirx* of (lie 
('hiireli of Knglaiid, tlu young solieittfr soon 
lNM*ame well known iih a ligbttT for and <‘liampion 
of Welsh noiieiMifoniiity and Welsh iifd.ionaliHm. 
His reputation increased, and at the age of 
Uvenly-tive be iH’eume almost fiimoiis as the 

inner of a lawsuit eoneeriiiiig the right of imrial 
t t Noiieftaforiiiists in p;in>eliial biirying-grfUjndN. 
In IHfH), at a by-eleetioii, be was returned to 
Parliament as Badieal member for the ('ariiarvoii 
Bfiroiigbs, and has kept bis seat ever since, lie 
fought bis w'ay singk'-banded, and soon la'came 
eon.spieiif>us for bis spirit of iiide|H'tidenee. bis 
eatistie wif, and bis pungent utterarn’cs. During 
tlie Sfuith African War the fiery VVi'lsIimaii iin- 
besitatingly es|M»UHed flic Bcmt cause, even at 
the imminent danger of bis life. Mobbed at llir- 
iningluim in IftOO, be was at that time the 
most iJiqaipiilar and iM'St-baUMl man in (freat 
Hritfiin. Ulieri the LilaTals came into \Hiwvr 
ill 100.1, Lloyd t^'orge was included in the 
I'ubiiiet, formed by .Sir Henry (*iim|>lK‘ll-Baiiner- 
nian, as Pnsiident of the Board of Traile, uml 
MffM iMirnitled to the Privy (!oun(u1. During 
his U*nure of ufT'icf; he pasM^I the PaiemU aiul 
Designs Act, coinfadting manufiu;turers holding 
British patemts to make their goods in Britain 
ifislettcl of ubron<l. lie also passinl the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act. In lOOK Mr. Asquith 
br*eame Priffiiicr, and Lloyd (]«*orgc, whose repu- 
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laf ion was now firmly rNtal>lishc*f1, was appointed 
riiaiirrllnr of the Ah such he was 

rcspoiisihlc for tlic Ol«l A^'c Pension Hill, and on 
2fMii April, nK)U, he picsmlcd fo Parliunu'iit 
Ins fanwais liudKcl., 

lly lh(‘ inlroductioii of iU drastie rtdorniH 
anrl new taxations, this Hudj^et bectamc the 
foiindutioii 4ff a new N(H*ial H\7iteiii in 
Hritnin, a syHteni firmly estahlislied diirinf^ the 
hiiiro|KMin War. A deli<-it of alaait CUi.iNMMMK) 
was to Im* expected, and had to Ik‘ pro- 
vided for without diminishing the of naval 
prr'piirations, and increased taxation was the 
only nuiicdy. 'I’he ('hancellor of the h^xchcqncr 
decirled to * roh he n- roosts \ llis proiHisids 
W'ere heavier taxes on spiriU and lohaerv), and 
a new (ax on p<*trol for motor-ears, iiiereaMCH 
in the ineome tax, hut uhove all a nov(d land 
tax and system of duties on land values. Finan- 
etal I«ondon was a^thast, and the Hndf^et w'as 
rejeeted hy the IfoiiNe of lif^rds; Parliament was 
pront^ued, and a new eleetion hiok plaee. The 
Itiid^et was <‘ventnally pus.s<xl. Hehirned to 
oMiee, IJoyd fieor^e di-feiided the Parliament Hill. 
In Itil I he pn-Hciiled aimther of his ^reat reforms, 
the National Health Tnsuraiiee Aet aj^ainst sick- 
ness, and aimouiieed tiis iidention to iiitrraliK'C 
swcx‘|>in^ reforms in the Kiiglish land laws, 
to break up the giXNit estates, and tt> n^stoix* 
the IuikI to tlx' |M*opte, If Lloyd (h*or);((' had 
atlopted an anti-war |M)liey Is'iwcx'n iHIMt and 
liK)2, he was essentially a war-man, intent on 
nehteviniit victory, in Aiijt., lUM. An enemy 
of half meiiHiircs, he bitterly eritieized (host* 
who waited the war half- heartot lly. As Chan- 
cellor of I he h'xehe<nirr he arran^efl for Inijji' 
war loans. uiipreeed<*iited in the history of (he 
eound'v. Ill the Coalition Cahiin t of Mr. 
Asquith, formed in May, UM.'i, lie w:ui );ivcn the 
new |M>rtfolio of Minister of Munitions, and in 
.lime. MMft, he Hiireeixleil Lord Kitchener at the 
War OMiee. 

When Mr. Asquith n*si);ned, and Mr. Honar 
Law had refused fo form a miniKtry, Mr. Lloyd 
fJixHTje csuiseiited lo carry out I he kind's riipit'st, 
iH'eanie* Prime Minister, and for thnx' years 
almosi the dudator of the eountry. There wen* 
nioiiK'iits when dark eloinls were itatheriiitf on 
the hori/./>ri. but (he Prime Ministef never lost 
heart. He carried tfie war lo a sueex'ssful issue, 
and was one of thi* most infliiential iloleftntcs iit 
the IVacx* iVuifereiiix', earryin^ his fioints uiiuinst 
tlie other ‘ Hi^ Three' ’ -- Cleiiieiu*rau, Wilson, 
(uul Orlando. 'I^e outstanding |Kditie»l event of 
102 1 was the neitotiation of the Irish settlement 
by Mr. Lloyd Cleor^je. A inference held in 
lAindon (*21st-22nd Dee., 1921) Iietwecn Mr. 
Lloyd (bxii-^e and M. Aristide Rrintid resulted in 
a eall for a meeting of the Sut>reme Council at 
('unties. As an ouUxmie of this iuei*Ung (Oth .lait.. 


1922) a eall was sent out for a conference of all 
the Kiir(>|H‘aii htates, to meet at (*enoa, and a 
vote of eoiitidcfie** was ueeordeil Mr. Lloy/I 
(icorge by the Hoiim* of Commons prior to his 
tieparture for (his riu*eting. -Hini.ior.nAPiiv: 
.T. H. Ivl wards, /Vr/m H'lltifif Gretti to iknuning 
Street; Kdw’ards and Duparc, Li/f 0 / IJavid 
JJofjd OeoTf*e; Frank Dilnot, Lloyd George: tlie 
Man and his Storif: IfarokI S|H*nder, The Prime 
Miti islet, 

Lloyd’s Rcfifstcr. See Jnmrfmee, * 

Lliillaillaco, a South Aineriean fieak of the 
Andi*s. volearii(‘, and on the iMirders of Chile and 
the Argentine, around the line* of lat.; 
height, aliout 20,.'>0() feet. 

Loach, a small tish {Semachilus hurhaiiUuH) 
inhabit itig Kiiiall c‘lear stmiriis in Kiigland and 
SoiitiMTii .Scot land, and estetaned dainty fiMid. 
A smaller spia'ics, the spineil loach or groundling 
{('Mlis ttniia), also occurs in JCnglniul. - The 
naim? is also given to the eel-[iout or burlNit 
(Lobi loin) and the three - heunled roekling 
(Motella x'ulgdris), a shore speeies. 

Loadstone, or magnetite (q.v.), inagneiieoxide 
of iron (FcjOi). 'Hic arieif'iits wen* iieqiiairited 
w^ith the singular property which it has, of 
attracting iron, and magnets ix'ccivcd their name 
from the fact that they could Im* nmile by bring- 
ing iron roils into c<»ntnct with magnetite. The 
tiiiiiiTal lH*eanie know'ii as (he loadstone (lode- 
stoiie) or ’ leading sti^ic \ unri the tenn was 
umhI in )KM*tie metaphor. 

Loam, a soil eompoimdcd of various riuiterials, 
but t^ picatly a sandy elav, mat her t<H) liiaivy nor 
too light for tillage-farming. Humus is fiuiiifl in 
loams in considcrahh* quantities, and the soil is 
fertile in proportion. 

Loan, anything lent or given to another 01 % 
eondilioii of n turn or payment. In law loans 
arc I'oiisalereil to he of two kinds — mutuum and 
eomoiwlate; the lormer term laang applied to the 
loan of siudi articles as are consumed in the use; 
the latter to the loan of sueh artieles os must Ik* 
individually returiwil to the lender. The ac*kiiow- 
ledginerit of a loan of money may )>e mmic by 
giving a iMitid, a proinissorv’ note, or an lOH. 
In F.iiglaiul the contraei of loan m:iy be proved 
by the lemler's oath, siipix^rtcd eireumstantial 
evidemx*, or letters of the borrower. 

Loanda, SAo Paulo de, capital and sea|Kirt of 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa, and the seat of 
the High ('oinmissioner. loanda was founded in 
1.579 (the fort dating from L57H), and lieotune .*1 
wealthy city through its tnilllc in slaves with 
Brazil. *lt is built uixin u bay fonnctl by a sand- 
spit thrown up by the Bengueln current, and is 
near the Coanza, the source of Its water-supply. 
LUingstone walked to l^oanda in 18.Vt to open 
up Q tradtf ^ute from the Zaniliesi. The towm has 
railway (metre gauge) connection.^ with Malanjo. 



LOANGO 

The expo^s ttrc mainly rubber and coffee, and 
the iinporU textiles. Pop. 17,000 . — Bibuo- 
q^APiiY: K, H. L. Schwarz, So^tih AJriam Geo- 
graphyi^ H> Miuwiiiurtiscri, Angola. 

Loango, a West Afra^ii ('tiaHtiil Im^II. dividiKl 
among Portugal (Kabiiida. Angola); Fniiu'c 
(Kwilu, (lubun Colony), and the Congo Free 
State at the Berlin Conh;ren(*e, IHM.'i. 

Loango, eapit-al and |M>rt of Kwihi, (2abiin 
Colony. There is no harbour, Hteoiiiers lying>io 
:t iiiile#out8ide the bar. The ex|>ort8 arc* inuinly 
wild eaotit(*hoiie and palm-oil.— t'f. (>. Jtmel, 
Afriqur equaiorinle /r«n(WiV. 

Loan Societies, institutions established to 
lend money to the working-elasMt^s, nuH'iving 
rt'puyiiieiit by instalments, with interest. They 
an* goveriK*tl by the f^iun Sticiely .Art, 18*10, 
inapplicable to Scotland, and exempt fnmi the 
provLHions of the Money Ix^nders Act, lIMKI. 
The inuxiimim loan is £1.'*, and another hain 
eaiiiiot Im' iimde until the llrst has Ir'cii repaid. 
£12 |HT e«'nt |KT iiniiiim is the niaximuin (‘barge- 
able rate of inten'st. 'riie projK-rty of soeietii*H 
is V4*sled ill tnist(*(*s, and they an; under the 
iiis|M‘clion of the i'rown. 

t oasaccBB, a sinall family of iKilypetaloiis 
dteotyl(‘dons, natives of the Andes, mostly twin- 
ing herbs with stinging hairs; allied to Passi- 
florai'cie, MnUztiia (llorUmin) auren and others 
are gniwn for their hundHome or <*iirtous (lowers. 

lx>bc'lia (named aft(*r, Matthew IriM, phy- 
sieiufi to James 1 of Kngland), a ver>* exleiisivc 
genus of la'iiutiful herbs, nu(iv<*H of almost all 
parts of the world, esfM'C'ially of tin* warmer parla 
of Anierieu, trila* LolK'liaeea*, nat. ord. ('ampa- 
nulae(*a;. L. infliUn is the Indian tobae(*o, w hieh 
is cultivated in North Amerii'U, and is employed 
pi inedieine. The small blue lolM*lia so |M»p(ilar 
in ganlens is L, /vVtnus, a Cape s|MM'ic*H. A bril- 
liantly WMirlet-flowenNl s|}e(‘ies, L, rurdinalis, is 
the eiinliiiabflow’er. L. Hiphililica^ an Aiiierieitii 
s|K*oi(;s, poss(‘HKes emetic, calhartic, and diundic. 
proj>crtieK. Two M|K*<>i(*s art* found wild in IlfHain. 

Lobella'cese, a tribe (»f Campanulii(H*sr, differ- 
ing from C.ainpaiiulaceie pro|X'r in ba\irig irre- 
gular flowers, and liki* the C'om|MiNita; Hyii- 
gciiesioijs anthers, but olberwdsc rcsciiiblirig 
them v(*ry nearly. 

Lobos, or Seal Islands, three Pueille islands 
in the Peruvian littoral, opfKaciie I .lunbayecpie, 
called lR>tK>s-de-Tierni, I^bos-dc-.Afiiera, and 
Punta Ir>Ikis re.H|>celively. They w(;re dcs(TilM*d 
by Acosta in his Natural HinUny of the Indicn 
(151M)). Ttic two latter had large guano depowitii. 

Lobster, the common name of the maerurous 
(long-tailed), decajKidous (ten-footed), stalk-eyixl 
crustaceans, l>clonging to the genua llom&rus. 
The flrat pair of ambulatory HiiiImi bears the 
well-known and formidable lobstcr-elaws. 'The 
abdomen ikhmcsscs small forked limbs (swiin- 
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mercts), to which the eggs arc nttni'hcd. The 
tail tHinsists of fu*veral Hat shelly plates capable 
of licing spmul like a fan, and used os ii swim- 
ming organ. 'I'hey inhabit the el(*anwi water, 
living ill the ert'vict's of a nx'ky lM)tt4iiii. The 
CHinimoii lolister (/i. rii/gdris) is found in grt'at 
ahiindaiiet* on niaiiy of the Kuro|K*an Khon*a. 
Very rich and iioiiriKhiiig dishes an* made fh)ni 
the llcidi of the lolist(*r. They an* gt*nerally in the 
lM*Ht condition from the middle of i>t*tolH*r till 
the lieginning of May. //. umerirumis^ cUtsely 
allied to the Britisli lolister, is found on the (siiists 
of North .Anieri(*ii. 'riie Ho-(*alli*d fnrhhwaler 
lolister is thi; (‘niwllsh or erayhsh. 

Lobworm (Arniu'dla pisnUOrum), a genus of 
t'liietopiHla or llristlc' worms, 
ohtiise h(*iid, a body alMUjt the 
size of a large (‘arthw'onii, aisl 
respin*s through thirtec*!! piiira 
of gilbtiifts. I'riU'es of the 
loliwortti may lie found on 
every Hea-li(*a('h in tin* little 
(‘oils of Kuiid which it Icnv't's 
when htirniwhig after the lid(* 
has ebtK*d. It is used for bait 
in d(*(‘p-S(*u llshiiig. It is 
calliMl also Liigtmrm. 

Ixical Government is the 
term used to denote the govtTti- 
iiietii or managcMnent of the 
various subdivisions a 

cduntry, as distinguished imm 
the sijpr(*in(* government. Its 
fiiiielioii is chiefly adiiiiiiistru- 
tive ami jiidh'iul; and ft may 
be carried out by parishes, 

Miiinicipal iMiroiighs, dri*. In 
'ngliuid and VViilrs a uiiiforiii 
lystem of loeal goveriinieiit 
was iiitr(Nhi<*ed hy Hie J«ocal 
(^ivernineiit (Fiiglaiid and 
Wales) Act, IHHH, Imw'd on 
the direct repn’sentiitioii of 
the itihabilaiilH, a pritieiph; 
already n'cugiiiM'd in n'gard to iirbiui eoiri- 
iiiunitieH. The adniiiiiMlrative iHiunfy, as dt*- 
lined hy the Aet, has Ihh*ii divided into eleeUiral 
divisiofiK, e.i<*h returning one ineinber Hi the; 
county coiiiK'il. The elec^tors of these e«*uiity 
eoiitieillors are those |M*rsoiiH, mule or f(*iiiale, over 
twenty-one years of age who ]NiMMi*Ks the (|ualifi(‘ji- 
tion as oeeupier under the Hepn*senlalioti of the 
People Aet, IIHH, and the wivtsi (If over thirty 
yean of age) of |>ersofis so (|imliHed. 1'he (.‘oiirtty 
<ioun(‘illorH thus elected form three- fourths of the 
council, and the other fourth, eallMl cYiiinty alder- 
men, arc selected by the e^iiincal. The chairiiiiin 
is upiKiirited by the (smneil from among tli(*ir 
riiiiiilM*r, and the eouncillors, after serving tliree 
y«;an, retire t4>gi*thcr. Thus (H»nsfitiiti*d, the 
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roiiiiHI htui Kiipcrscclcf] r|ii!irtcT seHAionR in con- 
ducting; the uflininiHtrutivc and financial buai- 
iiCMH at the* county. Its powers and duties are 
the levying arul exficridirif; of all eoiirify, hundred, 
|H>lice, and other sueli ratc«; the lN>rrov%iii^ of 
iiioiic^ for a pcrio<l not lo exceed thirty years; the 
Ih'ensin;; of raee-c*fMirseH, pawidirokers, Iiouhck for 
niiiNie, <lanein^, and slatfc ]»lay.s; llie iiiana;;e- 
rnent of lisyltiiiis for paiipfT hinati<*s; the £*Mtah- 
lishinent and inaintenanee of seliool refonnatoricN; 
the purchase and upkeep of bridges and roads; 
tlie ap|M>intriient of a public analyst, a coroner, 
and a riicflieal ofliecr of health; ihi' adminis- 
tration of the Acts relalint; hi weights and 
ineuNures, eonla^ioiis diseases of aiiiinals, aild- 
fowl preservation, lish eonservuney, explosives, 
and the pollution of rivers; the certifying of 
places of worship; and the oppoKin^ of Hills in 
I’arliarnent. As rcftants the county tKiliet' thc‘y 
are now iiianat;ed by a joint eomniit tee of ipiarter 
lU'SHioiis (that is, the Jiistiees of peace), uiul the 
county eotiiieil. To d<‘fruy its ex|icndiiure the 
e<iiineil receives the pro<‘(‘t*<ls of local taxation, 
lieeiiees, a |Hirtion <if the <‘Ustoni8 and excise 
diitif's, and a tyrant from estate duty. 

Many IsiroiiKhs are now administrative coun- 
ties. The mayor, aldermen, and bur^^esses of 
county liorou};hs have now, with iiKidiheutioiis, 
the |Miwers of a county eoiiiieil. The moditlea- 
tioiiM are in th<ise clauses which <leul with the 
elet'tion and ('oust it ut ion of the council, the 
iipIMiintment of its <init'erM, the joint eomniittee 
of Quarter Sessions and the (’ouneil, and the 
IKiw'crs connected with the county and other 
rates, for these do not apply to the county 
Isirouffhs. The adjust iiieiit of tiiiaiieial matters 
Udwecii the county and borough authorities is 
arrived at by mutual a|;nH'mcnt, or if neersKary 
by reference to the ronimissioiiers ap|ioinU*d 
under the Act. 

thaler this Act, also, I.<}ndon by itself is 
erected into an laliiiiiiistralive county. The 
area thus desij;iiate<l (w'liich iueindcs portions 
of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent) luis a lord- 
lieiiteriant, a sheriff, a eoiiimisskin of the fa^aev, 
and a (siurt of cpinrter sessions. I haler this 
Act the iuiiuIht of eouiity eoiineillors f4ir London 
is to be double the number of the members of 
Parliament for ilie Metni|Mililan ImniUKhs; that 
is, the immlM'r of eouneillors is to lie 118, and 
the number of eimiity alilermeii cleeteil by these 
is to be lait more than one-sixth of their number, 
or ID. In 1018 these ruimlien} were raised to 
124 and 20 ni«p<vtively. To this cxmncil the 
powers, ilutics, and liabilities (if the Metru|Militan 
Hoard of Works an^ now transferred, that autho- 
rity having ceased to exist. It is also provided 
that the jiowors, duties, and liabilities of county 
councils us detlneii by the Act and enumenite«l 
above sliuil apply to this |j;iiuton county* council. 


Hy an Act of 1800 the administrative County of 
I^iiidon (the City excluded) was divided into 
28 TTiiinicipal boroughs, eni‘h with a municipal 
council, aldermen, and mayor. 

I'he pi-fiv isioiLS for loc:d govcriinient have 
further )ii‘<‘n (‘\l ended by the l^ocal (hivfTnrnent 
(Siothiiid) .Act. 1880, taking effect from May, 
1H{8). Hy this A<*t a county (‘ouncil is cistublished 
for the munag<‘mciit of the ndininistrative and 
linaiicial business of eaeli county. The county 
having In'cn divided into electoral divisk^.is, one 
eoiineillor is elected for each division; the tenn of 
office is three years, and the whole nuiTilier retire 
together. It is further pr4ivid(‘d that cveiy' 
burgh (that is, a purlianieniary or mvul burgh) 
whi(‘h eontuins less than 74M)0 inhabit anU bc*- 
(‘oiiies. for the p(ir|HiHc^ of this Act, nierginl in 
the eoiitily, eontrilnit(\s to its liiumei^, and Is 
eiiliiletl to be it*presriited on the county eouneil, 
the repri'sentalives U'ing elected by the town 
eouneil from among their own iuinilM*r. The 
|M>wers and diitic'S miiferml on this county 
eouneil are those w'hieh have Ik^cii transferred 
from (1) the C4immissi4>(iers of Supply, including 
Mieli matters as apportioning the ineideiux; of 
the land tux, tlu' levying of e4niiity assessments, 
prison visiting, |Miliee management, lands valua- 
tum, division of old valmd rent, i&e.; (2) the 
IMiwers and dutu^s tif the County Hoad Triistoc*8; 
(U) the powers and duties of the J/4>eul Authority 
of the county under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animalh) Acts and the Destructive Insects Act; 
(4) the whole powers and dutii*s of the Local 
Aiithority under the Public llc^alth Acts, with 
the exception of Inirglis and jNiliee burghs; (5) 
the administrative (Kiwers and d(iti(\s of the 
justices of the peatr of the county in n'‘S|)cct of 
gas-meters, explosive substaiu'cs, weights aiu^ 
inenKurcs, hubiliial dniiikards, the Wild Ilirds 
Pniteetion Acts, and lunatic usylnms; but other- 
wise the {Miwers and duties of the justi(*es are to 
reiiiuin us herelofort'. For the pur|M>s(‘s of 
iKirrowing, f4ir the manugenimt of iHilici*, and 
for the undertaking of w’orks involving capital 
expenditure, a staneJing joint-committee^ of equal 
numlx'rs is apixiinted by the county council and 
the Commissioners of .Supply . As re*gar(ls ilnancc 
it is providenl that after 81st Murt'h, 1800, ce*riain 
duties and local lieeiu*es colleetexl by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Hevcmie, together with 
eleven-hundredth |>arts of one-hulf of the pro- 
ex^e^ds of the probate duties, shall be placed at the 
disjKisal of the county council. The ordinary 
revenue, however, will lie derived from the rate's 
fonnerly recredved by the Coinmissionera of 
Supply, and by emit ribut ions from the burghs 
alfet'ted by the Act, but if this fiuid is ftiund to 
lie insulUrietit the county council is empowered 
to levy additional rat cm. All recc*iptM of the 
couiK’ii fruin whatever source shall be carried 
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to the county fund, and all payments shall he 
made, in the first inatanoe, out of that hind, 
Jt is also enacted that the debta and liabilities 
of afi% authority whose jioweni and duties are 
tranKfent*d by tlie Ael sliiill laHHUiie the tiebis 
and liabilitU^H of the (Huinty eouneil. 

By AeU of IHiM. for Mii^laiul iiiul Wales and 
Scotland rcs|K’C‘tively, piiHsh c'ciim'ils wore 
ereoted (see Parish); and by the hlducjitlon Ai*t 
of 1002 the local administration of ediieation w'tui 
trunaft^rred to county eoiineils, eiiunty borr>iifi[h8, 
and similar authorities in Knglaml and Wales 
(to l,(»ndon in lOOfi). By an Ac>t of 1N0M rsuinty 
councils were set up in Ireland.-' ('f. B. Jenks, 
An Ouitine of English I^iicnl (lavemmrnL 

Local Government Board, a Cbivernincnt 
department established in Ktif^land and Wales 
in 1H71, having under its HUiMTvisioii all matters 
of lix^al f^)veniment, public health, relief of the 
|>uor, n*((istration of births, dcatlis, and marriuj^es, 
dre. The president of the Ixiard W‘us a mcmlier 
of the Government. Tiider it wore inH|M*etoni, 
medical ofllcers, clerks, Ste, In 1910 it w'lis 
alxdishcrl, and its fuiK'tions taken over by the 
Ministry of ifealth. A hitiiilar Inaird was esiati- 
lishcd in S<x>tlund in ]H9i. It hiul sii|)crviNion 
over kK'al authoritii^, and exercised varicti 
(Kiwcrs under the Public Health Ails, the Sale 
of Koo<l and Unices Acts, the Diseases of Animats 
Acts, the f)ld A^?c IVnsion Acts, Ac. It had 
six mernlK'rs, of whom Xlirw — the SecTctary for 
Scotland, t.he Solicitor-(hmcral, and the Under* 
Secretary— were ex-ol!lci<i mem))era. The [xiwers 
and duties of the Board have now Ixvn trans- 
ferred to the Scottish Board of Ile^dth. 

Local Option, a (cTin a|>|ili(Hl to tiie principle 
by which a €*€' 11.010 niiijority of the inhabitants or 
nit€*payers of a certain locality may fh-<’i<lc as 
to whether any, nr how many, shop.s for the 
sale of int€i\icutifi|i( liquors shall exist in the 
locality. The principle was put into o|M'Ritioii 
in Scotland in 1920 iimlcr the proviskaiH of the 
Tcrniic;ranee (Scotland) Act, 19111. A fKitl was 
held in every area in which a reqiiiHitioii w'as 
signed by not Ic^ than one* tenth of 1 he cle(*tonf, 
the questions submitted U'ing (a) imi change*., 
{b) limit atioii, and (c) no lirrnce. In H7 |xrr 
cent of the areas the clcc:tors voted against any 
change*, and only alx)ut 7 fM.*r cent carried the 
no-licence resolutkm, the rcnmtning orf*4is favour* 
ing a redudkm in the number of licenem. 

Locarno, a Swiss town on l 4 igo Moggiore, 
token from Milan in IHfUl, and Italian in every- 
thing but position. The ancient rostlc of tlic 
Visoonti (partly dcmolisluxl in 1518), and tlic 
pilgrimage church of Madonna del Sosso (founded 
1480, rebuilt 1509) arc the attract ions. 

Loches, a Unm of France, fiepariment of 
Indrc-ct-Loire, the ancient Leucfr, grew out of a 
monastery founded by St. Ours aljout a.i>. 500. 


It was a residence of French kings, and the Tour 
Ronde, built by Ixmis XI, r«>iitain€d the inm 
cages invented by C'anlinal Jean fie la Bahie, 
Ktiited by Six^tl {Qnmtin Ihmcnrd) to have ilitnl 
ill one himself. P«»p. 5<KKK 

Lochmuben (lii/i-nm'lK*ii), a royal hiirgh of 
Si*<diand, Diiinrriesshirc, H miles iiorth-€*aHt f>f 
Dumfries, siirroumksl hy hcvcii loi*hs. Pop. 
(1921), 9K9. 

Lock, a junction lietwc'cn two water-levels 
in a canal, U8<*d in raising ami lowering Imata 
from one level to tin* other, Siihstaiitiul gatcii» 
usually of oak, an* provided at eiu'h c*nd, as wtII 
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as Nhiie«*H cut throiigii from the lock sides bi 
the f'aiial. When a vessel is deseemling, walcr 
's passed info the lock through the Khiir*f*H iiiilil 
it Is on a level with ttie liigher i*nd; the gab* at 
that end is then (qwiM'd and the Issit allow^ed 
to filler. When llie galf* is closed, the lev«i tif 
the water in the lock is lowered l)y opening llte 
out If*! shiief*s, until the eiiiial Iowit level is 
reached. The low-level gab! is then o|M‘n(*«l, ami 
the vessel fran (*ontimie iU joiirm*y. In aseeruling 
the o|>enilion is reverscfl. Where the difrereiiee 
of level is rsmsidcnihh*, invlincH or lifts may l>o 
employed. 

Ix>ck, a kcy-contmllcil fastening for floors, 
drawers, or 1k»x lifts. The simiile Inilt, held 
cither f)|K*n or mIiiiI hy a spring, was in use until 
ilie cmd of the eigtitc*f*nUi eentiiry. Barrow inirf>* 
duecfl the lever loek (1778), in which tlie lift 
hod to lie exaeily right to alkiw the Ixilt b> fNiiui. 
In the Chubb l(M!k (I HIM) there arc sciveml 
pivoU^l levers or tiimblerH, wiiich are lifted hy 
tlie key bi such positions that slfits in them 
cfjnie iiibi line aiul pennit the passage of the 
bolt-pin, so that the Imlt can l>e sent home hy 
a spring. A detector or k'ver Imlds the bolt 
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firmly in pljirr if any tunihler in raiHod too high, 
liy a lo( k-pi(‘kcr for iiiKluiicc. The Yale lock 
also uses 8|>nrig>hrlfl pins, hut in place of a 
single pill there are two in each hole. When 
the key with its irregular edge is intnxluced to 
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its full extent, the divisions in the pins eonie 
into line with the edge of the Imrrel, and the 
liarn'l, which curries its nadioii to the Isdt, c^ati 
Ih* turned. Cumhinntitm locks have a ntiniher of 
discs, with a single iioteti in each, nioiinted on a 



Key partly inniTlcd 



Kry fully iiiacrted 


Yale " C'ylinJci ” l-4>ck in Section 

ooininon Npiiulle. P'ueli dise is turncfl by a pin 
on its neighUmr. If the distsi are iiiov(*<l round 
by means of tin' dial, so tliat all the notches arc 
in line, the door can lu^ ofs'iu'd. The dial is 
lettenxl or Agtiml. and the onlrr or eoinbinntion 
ean lie ehanginl at any time. 

I^kc« .lohn. Kiiglish philosopher, boni 1032, 
diiHi ITO i. A graduate of ('hrisi i'hurcli, Oxford, 
he iipplicMl hiiiiNc^lf to the study of inedieine. In 
1000 l«ocke made tiie luxtuoinlanot* of Liml 


Ashley, after^vards Earl of Shnftosbur>\ holding 
various ollicrs under the patronage of tiiut noble- 
man. In 1082 his patron retired from fiolities toi 
llollaiul, I«o(*ke ae(*ompanyitig him in his exile. 
Owing to the internal troubles of bis country', 
and the triuiiipli of the op|>oNilion, l«CK'ke <x>n- 
tiiiut'd to resifie abroail. He ndumed to Kng- 
laiid at ilic He volution, and W'ns upixiintcd ('oni- 
misHtoiicr of Apiieals under the new Government. 
So early as 1070 lj<K‘ke hud formed the plan of 
his famous Kssay on the Human VnderstafltUnft^ 
a plan which he had ciirefully elal><»rated in his 
exile, ami w'hieh he published in its completed 
form in lOfMl. It was rexvived with mueli op|M>si- 
tion, iiotahly by the rniversily of Oxford, which 
nsiolved to discourage it; hut despite this it 
a(‘qiiirt‘fl a great reputation throughout ICiirope, 
niid was translated into Kreneh and l.atin. laieke 
w'us rnadt' a Commissioner of Trade and Plan- 
latioiLH in lOOa, hut retired when unable to |xt- 
forni his diiiicsi, and lived with his friend Sir F. 
Mashani until his death. The ehief piirfioMe of 
laieke's (S'lehrateil Kssnij was to Ihid the original 
stnirrvH and the scope of liunian kriowh'dge. 
Among other works of Loeke are his Letters on 
Toti^ation: ThoufihtH roncerninii Kducutiim; Sotes 
uiton St. SpisiteH to the (iatatinus^ Corin’ 

f/4iun.v. Romans, and Rphrxinns: and a Treatise on 
the Conduct of the I 'nde'stundinf>. - Diiij.iookaimi v: 
11. li. Kox-Hourne, The Life of John Locke; 
T. II. Fowler, John Lm'f r. (‘. FriuiCT, Locke; 
G. K. UiiHKt*ll, The Phihsopht/ of t^uke; Sir L. 
Stephen, llistofy of Thought in the ISth 

Century. 

Lockerbie, a tow'ii of Scot land, Oumfricsishire, 
celehrateil for its August lunih fair, the largest 
ill ScHitliind. 

Locker- Lampson, Freileriek, English man of* 
letters, iHirii 1821. died IKtl.l. In iHaT wu.s pub- 
lished his volume of oeeasioiial \erse entitled 
lAmdon Lyrics, whieh passtxl through various 
eilitioiis and became very popular. In 1887 
ap|K‘an*d his Lyra Klegantiarum, an anthology' 
of •‘Willie of the Im'kI s}K*eiiiiens of x*«t.s dr soci^te 
and trrs tCttccasion in the English luiigtiagc 
a subsequent production of his was entitled 
Patchmtrk (lH7t>>. 

Lockhart, John Gilison, biographer of Sir 
Waller Scott, liorii 1794, and died at Abbotsfonl 
1854. He studied at Glasgow and Balliol College, 
Oxford, and was ealled to the Scottish Bar in 
1810. Ill 1817 he liec^ame a contributor to 
iftackxvootTs Mftgazine, then a new x'cntiire, and 
married Sir Widter Six>tt*s daughter in 1820. 
From 1826, for twenty-seven years, he edited the 
Quarterly Revinc, and published many misiTl- 
lancoiia works: but the crowning effort of his 
career was jpeached with the publication (1838) 
of the Inst volume of his Life of Seotl, — t'f. A. 
Lang. Life and Letters 0 / iAKkhart, 




LOCKPORT 

Lockport, a cily of New York, Uniti'd Slutes, 
capital of Niagara county. The canal liH'ka, for- 
fliiuTly live, now two, arc o|H'ratc<l by electricity. 
It wua founded in 1H25, incH>rix>nitod os a city 
in 1H0.>, and has a large fniit trade. Pop. (1020), 
2],:i08. 

Lockycr, Sir Jiw'ph Norrnan, astronomer, lawn 
18:i0, dictl 1020. He was a clerk at the War 
Dllice (1837), and went to the Science and Art 
Department, Smith KeiiNingtoii. In 10i:i he 
iKTadie dire<*tor (»f the Iltll Obserx-atory at Sal- 
c*oinlM* Uegis (Sidinouth). He was diri'etor of 
sevcnil (invcriiinent eclipHc e\|M*ditions. presi- 
dent of the llritish AssiK'iat ion (11NK) 4), and 
author f>f Kcveral Inioks. He was a pioneer in 
the a|)pliratioii of s|K'et niscopy to the sun, 
estahlished the existence tif llie ehroiiiospherc', 
and was first to n’cogni/e helium. In 18ft0 
he foiindid the scientitie journal Sature. 

I.oelc a town of Switzerland, in 

the e.mtoii ol Neuehatel, an im|><»rtani w*at ell- 
making' c'l.l'''*, the imhistry dating from its 
iiiaiiguratio!! Iiy 1). -1. Hieha * (1<l<i3-]74l ) in 
UiSl. Pop nieji), pj.tit. 

I^Koitv'tive While the continent of Kurope 
was in the tl.mes of the Napoleonic wars, a hand 
ol Kiiglishiuen Trc'\ ilha k, niciikiiisop, lllackett, 
Iledley, l)od<lK, .ind Stephenson, were working on 
locomotive designs and < xperirnciits, the pitnusT 
work on which our modern railway traetion is 
hased. The Stoiktoii .vid ilurlingtoii Itailway 
was oiMMUsI ill 18-*, w.'ien Stephenson ilrnve a 
loeomoti\'e with lhirf\-*oiir wagons. N«i great 
MC'iisatioii w.is < iii those early days by the 

coming •»f .'h V engine until the opening 

of the I ' ' d Maiiehester line in I8.*I0, 

The <• v»i i»u /forArr, for which (ieorge and 

Hi»‘»c,i dcph('ns*>ii reeeived the prize of £30f> 
oiTtc«i I)v tne dinctors of that line, conviiitred 
the pn’olK* of the Houridness of the development, 
and '<• I to the flotation of a gn*at iiuiiilK^r of 
niilwax scliemes in diff*Teiit parts of the country. 
The si/.e of the Jocoiiiotivirs gn:w as thnr use 
iM^eame eoninioner, and tyfies siiitahlc for par- 
tieiilur <'lasses of service and gradients were 
gradually ev<»lved. In pnietically every csmi- 
porient of the locomotive there arc fcatiin*s which 
arc difrerent from the c<jnstructioriH having the 
same functions in stationary Hteain plants. The 
flrr-lM>x of a locomotive iKiilcr differs from ail 
other tyiKSi in its form, wdiich* is almost cubical 
and o|x'n at the ford. The width of the I<»w€T 
part of the (Ire-liox is of rsairse limiUsl by the 
spaet; iM'tw'ctMi the* frames, hut in flic up|MT part 
limitations are not so exiutiiig, and the width 
is made greater. The outer kIicII of the Isdler 
at this end follow's the liners of the hn*-lsfx, w’itli 
a water sparn; of alioul 4 inches tjetween them. 
The iMalfT barrel is rivctcil to this outer shell 
and to the front tulic-platc. IThc tubes arc tlxed 
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in the tulie-plate and llredMix, ami tiu' whole 
structure is amply bnuH'tl by th'-rtHis, 'Hie ttre.- 
bars it^t on siipixirts in the sides of the llrt'-lMix. 
The draught ne<Hs«sary for the i*oiiihiistii>ii of the 
fuel is eaused by the pnssagr* of the exhaust steani 
fhiin a blast -pifH' under the chimney. The valves 
which admit steam to and exhaust it from the 
cylinders an* iisiially of the slide-valve ty|K', 
s<iiiietimes huliinecxl. The valves an? ojaTiiteil 
by link motion or valve gear, generally Stephen- 
son or Walselmert. Allairs link motion and .loy 
valve gear an* also used to a limiterl extent. 
Superheating is i*onimoii on expn'ss-type loeo- 
rnotives, in which some of the lMiiler-liilH*s an* 
rcpla(*erl by a Hrnaller mmiher <»f a much larger 
size, thnaigh which tin* superheater tubes puss 
from and to headers in the siiioke-lsix. The 
JtohinKon, Schmidt, ami Swindon an* the most 
commonly used su iNTht'afers. 'I'he list* of cfun- 
}M)und expiiiisioii of steam in loeomolixe engim*s 
is inen*ivsing, hut its total use as yet is siiiiill. 
Oil-liring is not n'giilarly used in (^reat llriliiin. 
hilt the lire-hox h( tings in use on soine railways 
hiiX'C hei'ii dcsignerl to suit an iiiimediale ehiiiige 
to that system to meet, a etml-strike, or coal 
shortages through other eaiises. The InmIci- is 
eoxx*red with lagging material, such as asbestos 
iriatx and tin*|mn*d felt under the steel or io'ii 
sheet IS I ve ring. 

Tank locomotives havi the water-lank, .md 
carry the fuel, on Ihc t. a* friime as the engine 
and Isiiler. 1'he other fyfK*H have ii Kt*paral(* 
wagon, called a tender, for the wiiter-liiiik and 
fuel. All Ineoinotives arc elassined hy Ha* 
iiuiiilM*r of wdiecls in eaeh of the thn*e groups; 
tliosf* Hiippoiiing the front end, Ihe isaipled 
driving-w'lieelH, and the group Kiip|M»r(ing Ihe 
hai.*k of the frame. l*'or instance, the third 
engine shown on the plate is spoken of as a 
2-8-4, lM*etiiise there are two Irading wheels, six- 
eoupied driving wdieels, and four haek wheels, 
'rank loc*omotivf‘H have her-ri emfiloyed to a 
greater extent in C«reat llritaiii than in any 
other eoiiiilry. They are use*! for short -dis- 
taiiec piiSKcnger IraiiiH, and also where the rail- 
way passes through large industrial districts. 
The present-day expn*ss piiHKenger engine is one 
of four eylinders, with single expimsioii, using 
su|>crlieated Ktenni, and having six-eoiipled driv- 
ing-wheels, with a four-wheeled leading Isigie. 
lids class, is also used for fast goods 

serxure. It is charaetcriz«*d hy ample l><dler 
eapueily for gradients, and alt hough the weight 
is eoiisiderahle the axle loiuls arc iiifslerate. 
The 4-1-2, or Atlaiith* type, is used to a limited 
extent in (irc'at Dritaiii for iieavy high-speed 
serx'ifx*. For gtsids traffic in iioii-mining areas 
a six-r4>npled hKHunotive linds favour, hut where 
there is heavy mineral traffic, ciigiii<*« of 8-8-8, 
2-H-O, or 0-18-0 <‘laKSCK arc prefern-d. Hiiiijo- 
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cifMriiv: HailxKUnj Merhnuivnl ICrtfiirKrntig ('riit- of the vepfctnllon of the land they Il|fht on. 
Gresham Publishing Company); W. F. Pelli^frew, They arc destruelivc lioth in the lurviil, nymph, 
A Manual of Loamtotivr kTifiinetTinfi; C. S. l^nke, and iKTfeet eonditions. The Aralas and othera 
77(1/' Locomotives; C. li, Wolff, Modern use lliein ns food. When dried in the «iin, they 

Locomotive Practice, are tK)unded up and baked into bread, or fried 

Locomotor Ataxy, also known as tidies, is a in oil as u delicacy. In America locusta are 
per iiliar discas<* of the nervous Mystem, deriving usually known i\s ‘ f/raAshopiK^rs Tljcre arc 
its name from the faet that the sufferer from it two 8|ieeiully destructive s|>eeie8, one of which, 
cannot order the movements of his limbs for Calopthius Jfemurruhrum, is found in Northern 
definite purposes. The patient recpiin^s to ^uide New Kn^^hind and Caiuulu; and the other, 
his feet and le;rs by means of his sii^ht, and even Caloptmns spretwt, brce<ls abtiridaiitly west of 
then the feet }ire jerkc'd out and brought down the Mississippi. In tlic suininer monttis this 
in a violent way. This dinic!ulty of movement latter sia^eies commits widespread ravages in 
is <'alled ^ want of co-<irdi nation of m<ivement *. Tex.as, Kansas, and Colorado. 

The disea-se is one of the late manifestations «>f Locust Tree, or Acacia (/fohtn to />.veur/rienria, 
syphilis. Its progress usually extends over a nat. ord. Legiiminosw), is fmiiid in the lOusteni 
numiH'r of years, and there is no recovery. Slates 4>f North Ameriea, but gn»\vs in its l>est 

Locris. The Loeri were an aneient pe/iple of in Kentucky and TeniiesM'e. There it aerpiiri's 
Cii*e4‘ee, descended, u<‘4SU‘diiig to Aristotle, frturi :i girth of 12 feet and a height of H<l f<‘ct. The 
theJa'leges. Jii historical times they were divi<le<l leaves jin* pinnate, smooth, :md prickly at the 
into tw'o distiia't tribes, easlt'rn aial western, of base; the ili)\vcrs grow in pendulous racemes, 
different eiistoms, habits, ami <‘iv ili/ataui. Of while, fragr.ant, and prcaliieing siiiftolh |nm1s. 
tlu'sc the Kastern Locrians were th<‘ most ancient The wood of the lr)eust tree is highly valued for 
branch. 'J'hcy inhabited a Harriot strip on the certain purposes, being eiose-graiiied, tough, light, 
eastern coast of (rnree, facing the Island of nial elasta* in the la's! \‘ariety; it is rcHldish-tintcd. 
KiiUea, but their territory was divided by that It is used for house-work, fciiecs, railv\ uy-slee|K'ni, 
of the Plaa'ians into /.orr/ L^picrianidii to the ami e.'ibinet -making. 

imrth, and Locri Opuntii on the south. The Loddvc (lo-dav), a town of Fninec, depnrt- 
westt'iii trit»es iidiahited Locri OzoUv on the inent of llc^rault. It is the ancient Luteva^ and 
Foriiithian (hi If. anal w<Te .separated from under the Itomaiis was known as Forum Meronh, 

Kpicnemidii and (Ipuutii lay the wliole of Plaaeis The pre-Uevolulionary ririlhedral, now the church 
and Ikaris. Locri Ffuzcphi/rii (the ruins of of S. Fulerun, was founded in the thirteenth 
which are near modern (ienur) was ii Loeriaii century. The bishopric* dated frcmi about 
eitv eslaltlished on the soiilh-easterii coast of the A.i>. !MM). (’ardiiml Floury wiut a native of 
llniltiaii IVninsiila, Soiitlu'rii Ualv. Lod^ve. Pop. n;il.'>. 

Locust, the name of .several insei-ts of the Lod^c, Sir Oliver .Toseph, ICnglish physicist, 
onl, Ortlmptera. allied t<i the grasshoppers and l»orti After acting for a time as assistant 

crickets. Their hind-legs are larg<’ aial |K»werfiil, at the ScIumjI of Mines, Siailh Kensington, at* 
which gives Inem u great (siwer of leaping. I'niversity i'4>llcge, I.<mdoii, and at Glasgow 

I’niversity, in 1881 he was ap|K)iiited professor 
«>f physics at riiiversity C'ollege, LivcT[>ool, where 
he rt'iiiained till ItHKi, when he l>eeume principal 
(»f Itiniiingham rniversity, retaining tJiis fxist 
until IttlU. He wiiK knightcil in 1002. He was 
liiiniford medallist of the Hoyai S^ieiety (1808), 
Iaa wu (PuAtyfyltdj migmtofiuj) Hmiiaiies leetiiri'r at OxfonI (100«*}), president of 

the Ilritisli Assoeiation (t0i:i'->t), and All)crt 
Tli(*ir niaiulihli*s and maxilla* art* strong, siiarp, iiiedullist of the Itoyul ScK'iety of Arts (1010), 
aiul jagged, and their OmkI consists of tlie leaves sis the pioneer in wireless telegraphy. He did 
and green stalks of plants. I'hey fly well, but u gr(*ut deal of vaJiinbk* work in clectrieity, was 
are often conveyed by winds where their own a |M>piilar lecturer of the highest order, and after 
{towers of lUght i*oiiltl imt Imvr carried them, tiie clc'uth of lx>nl Kelvin w’ns regarded us the 
The most abuiiduiit s|MvieR, Pachytyhis cinera- rc{>resentutive British {diysicist of the older 
iwTiis, rung(*s iicrttss the Did World fnun the srhm>l. ^He took an intense interest in ftsychicnl 
Atlantic to the Paeitle. A large s|H*cics (SMsto~ researeh. His son Uayiuoiul fell in the European 
ccrcit pm-gr/nn) eomiiion in Northern Afrieu and War, and Sir Oliver wrote a Ixiok c'lititled Ratp 
North-West India is |iroliuhly the l*^y|)tian momf, or Life and IJeaihf which crratiMl some 
plague mentioned in Rrac/ffS. LckhisU frequently sensation. .. Among his other works arc: 
swarm in countless munlx'rs, diirkening the air Modem Views of Matter ^ Electrons, The Ether 
in their excursions, and tlevouriiig vvoty blade qf Space, Modem Problems, Man and the Unu 
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• 

verse^ and Chrislophtr^ A Study in Human 
Personality^ 

• Lod^e, Thomas, Knglish dramatist, Inirn about 
1558,«tlie<l 1023. From Oxford University he 
entered Lincolifs Inn as a student. He wrote 
many fine lyrii*s and other verse; romanees, 
iiieluding llosalyudc, Kuphues' Golden I^paeie 
(laiK)); and in eonjunetion with (>n*eiie the 
fjJay A lAfokhig Glassc for J^uUm and England 
(tot). 

CDdger is u tenant wlio holds part of a house 
in his exclusive possession, while the lundlorti 
or his agent or tenant-in-ehief holds imssession 
over the house fis a whole. What is known os 
the lodger franchise (purliainentary) whs esiiib- 
lished in hiUgland under the llepresentution of 
the People Aets <»f 1807 and 1888. Hy it any 
male lodger <»f full age wim oeeupied rooms for 
u year eontiiuiouHly previous io the last day of 
July ill any year in the same house, and paid 
for siieli rooms, if unfurnished, a yeany rent of 
at least £10, or if furiiiKhed a rent eipiivaleiit to 
one of £10 or naire for unfurnished lodgings, 
might have himself registered ns a voter for that 
year; but if his right to vote was to wntiiiiie 
his elaim had to be renew<*<l every year. This 
franehise eould originally Ix' lu'ld only in iNiroughs, 
but the Act of 1884 extended it io eouiities. 
Now, by the Hepn^sentatioii of the People Art, 
1918, tlic eondilion of rem.d value has Ikhmi 
abolished, nn<l the qui^lifying period has Imhmi 
reduced to six iiiont' , ending on l.'it.h January 
and 13th iluly, and otherwise altered. The. fran- 
ehise has, further, Inei extended to any feiiitd.! 
lodger who has .'•♦‘aine<l thirty yi'urs of age and 
to whom th<? or rooms have been let in 

an iinfurtuHlu fl ^tate. 

Lodi, a ti!" •' Indy, provimr of IVlilan, on 
the Adda. N < l..odi Vceehio (Horn. Jmus 

Pompcin}y »i tio l itterest, enemies of Milan 
in media vaS o'.'.. L.uli was foumled by Kried- 
' .*rhur«'«>.s'i ( I and has an aneieiit eat hr- 
di v., I wr.iiv*. 'M o,-t /• itgMiified (iorgoimila) 
is the i.e'V;..' i.'OurhrMfd. The terriflo 

baiJJe for the f,;' lOfh MllV, 1798, 

ended tvdh the let of the .\ustrians by Mu.iheiiu. 
uial earned Pu > .■ on the tit’e of ' Petit 
I'apfiral ' and made liiin jiiasU'i’ of Luinbiiixiy. 
l»op. 17,800. 

Lodz, a town of Piotrkow-, Poland, on the 
Lodku, next in im|)ortanec nfter Warsaw, and 
one of the world's (xdlon manufacturing centres. 
It is the hcad-<|iiarters of a Polish genenil iiiili- 
tary district, and was the fifth eity of Hussia 
before the creation of the Polish state*. During 
the European ^Va^ the town was taken by Ilin- 
denburg after the Russian evacuation, 3th Dec., 
1014. Pop. 429,773. 

Lo'ess (pironouncc<l lens), a Gcnnan term 
applied to a finely coniminutcd sand or pul- 


verulent cnieareoiis Inaiii of a yellow ish colour 
which oeetini as a ileposii soiuetiiries of great 
thieknisiM, chiefly in the valleys of the Rhine, 
the DaniilK*, the Hoang-llo, the MisHouri, and 
various other rivers, forming a highly fertile soil. 
It originates in the sifting by winds of dry 
alluvial matter, sprcMid out In plains by rivers 
or by former ic*e-aetion; the line loiuny matter 
aeeiimulales against uplands, tiud inerensi's in 
thiekiiess us vegetation grows u(M)n it. l)esc*rtJi 
may oft«*u be regurdeti as the barrc'ii residues 
from which fine earth has lieeu removed to 
form fertile loess-lands elscwdierc under the 
influence of prevalent winds. 

Lofodcti Islands, 11 jagged group off the 
Norw'egian coast, 2” within the Arctic Circle, 
separated from the Veslertuileii gi-oiip by the 
Raftsuiui, and from llie mainland by the. Vest- 
fjord. They are very mountiihioiis, and the 
combined peaks have been termed the * Lofodeti 
Wail*. The Lofodeti lisliery, pmseiMitnl on the 
east of the group, aceoimtH anniiiilly for millions 
of cod, wlii(‘h are dric'd, usually on W(M>deti 
frames, after being cleaned. Tliotisaiuls of Ismts 
take part from all parts of Norway, to whom the 
islands lK*long. A (»erman faetewy dries and 
pulveri/es I he waste fish-heads for use as fish 
guano. 'Hk' Maeislrdm (ipv.) lies south of the 
Lofodi'iis. 

Log, an apparatus fo ' meiisuniig the sp'^d 
(»f ships at sea. 'I'he h ' irl log, hivmted aliout 
18(M1, was MiperscdcMl by patent logs of the 
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‘ Cherub ’ and ‘ Neidiirie ’ types, and these In 
liirii anj giving pl;;ee to the * I’rideiit * and 
* Forlx's ’ types. 

The liarirl log eonsisfed of a flat wooden Isian] 
forming a f|ii.'idrunt of a circle of 8 iiiehes radius, 
and lead ballasted on the curved part to swim 
with its plane vertieui and the greater part 
iriimerNed. When dropped over the stern and 
deprived of the ship's momentum, the log was 
left behind. The length of line payed out in 
tt given time iiidicaUMl the appmxirnatc speed 
of the vessel. 

Patent logs gen(*rally comprise a rotator, line 
or cable, and a register. TIve ‘ Trident * type is 
pracLiculIy idcrilif*al with the ‘ Ncfitunc \ an<l is 
s|>c(uully dcsigiuxl for n^gislcring high Ni>ecds (18 
knots iipw’urds). l*lie rotator is submerged at 
the end of the line and connected with an 
elcetric register, ticrklng off ciwh tenth of a 
mile, and eorrimunicating with the fore-bridge 
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iiulirutor. Forf^rn's NliipN log iiiid Npml iiirlioutor 
rt'giMliTH rliMltificT, and artiial Mjiccd in knotK. 
1*h(‘ rrcrircling (Irvict; can l>c Hituatcrl uiiy- 
wlicrc within Mu* Nhip, and any ultcTutioii of 
Np(‘ed may thiiH he oh!M.'rvi‘d imiiKMliatcly, an 
im|jort.unt inattcr in tiirhinc vcmmcIs, where it 
may he due to propeller-slipping. See Knot, 

l^l^anla'ccie, a natural order of tropical di- 
c;otyl('rlf)noiiM jdanta, i.'onsisting of trei^, shrubs, 
and herhaeeouK plants, some of whieh, us the 
tnemljerH of the genus Stryehnos, arc remarkable 
for their pois<motjs qualities. They have opiK)sit(% 
entire, stipulate leaves, calyx four- or ilve- 
parted, corolla four-, five-, <ir ten-eleft, and 
stamens varying in niiinber. 

Lo'gansport, a city of Indiana, (rnltod States, 
lit the junction of the Wabash iiiul Hivers. 
It was iiK'orporateil as a city in and has 

trade in agrieiiltiiral goods and timher. l*op. 
(HriO), 2l,ti2ti. 

Ixigt'arithma. 'I'he <‘onimon logarithm of a 
number is the index of the power to whic^h 1(i 
must be raised to be ecpial to the nitmlier. Thus 
]()> KMN), so that the U»garithm of KMMt 
(usually written log. UMMt) is ;j. Now' 10‘ 10, 

10 * 100 , UP lO(M), UP 1,(K)0,(MM1, and 

(see Kxponnit) UP 1 , 10 * 01, 10 * 0*01, 

&c., thus: 


Loii. 0*001 
Los. 0*01 
I O' I 
Loif. I 


I.OK. 10 * 1 

L«ik. 100 z 

i .os. 1 000 3 

Los. 10,000 4 


It is evident that the logarithm of any nmnlier 
greater than I and less than 10 is fractional; 
the logarithm of any number greater than 10 
and less than 100 is greater than 1 and less than 
*J. Again, the logarithm of any numlMT less than 
1 is negative. SupiMise we w'ish to know the loga- 
rilliin of the nimiber 1K*1. In a liook of tables 
we only find the fractional (mrt of the logarittim; 
it is •a. 17070 . Now 18*1 is greater than 10 ami 
less than UMI, so that its logarithm is greater 
than 1 ami less than 'J; hence log. 18-1 I'^i.'iTOTO. 
The integral part of a logarithm is called it^ 
rharactrristiv, the fru<*tioiial part its fuatitism, 
l«ogarithnis make arithmetical eompiitations 
more easy, for by means of a table of them 
the operations of mult iplieut ion, div'ision, involu- 
tion or the finding of powers, and evolution or 
the finding of nsds. an' (‘hanged to 4hose of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion n'speetively. For instance, if a* and 1/ are 
the logarithms of any two numiK'rs, the niimlK'rs 
are lO-'aiul lo*; now the prodimt of ili(‘se numbers 
IS UF^*', so that the logarithm of the product 
of two nuniU'rs is the sum of the logarithms of 
the numlMTs. .\gain, the quotient of the numlK'rs 
is 1(H so that the logarithm of the quotient 
of two mimlK'rs is the difTeit'nce of the logarithms 
of the numbi‘rs. Again UP raised to the ntii 


|K>wer is 10"*; so that the logarithm of the nth 
|Miwer of a nurnlicr is n tim(‘s the logarithm of 
the numlH‘r. Logarithms of this kind are common 
logarithms, and were invented by Priggsy their 
base, as it is called, is 10. Logarithms were first 
used by Napier of Mcrehiston (see Napier, John), 
There Is another nimdier in common use as u base, 

namely, the number 2'7182818 or the sum 

of the infinite series 2 + J -f -f 5 J 4 -I* 

This base is denoted by e in mathematieul tr a- 
tises, and the Napierian logarithm of any nuiuber, 
say 7 . is w'ritteii loge 7 , to distinguish it fnmi log. 
7 , %vhich is the common logarithm, whose base is 
10. The (‘omnion logarithm of a number is found 
from th(^ Napierian by multiplying by 
Napierian logarithms are of great importance in 
till* higher niathematk's, the chief reiuson being 
that the derivative (sec Calculus, The Infinite- 
simal) of log,..r is the very simple furietiun l/.r, 
and the integral of l/.r is log«r,* this inU'gral is 
v(*ry common in appli(Ml mathematics. The 
fuiK'tion log«(l -f t‘an Ikj expanded in a.scend- 
ing powers of x, if x lies between 1 and —1. 
The expansion is (see Alnrlaurin's Theorem) 
log,(l f X) X - i.r» : Jr* ir* + 

Log-book, an oflu’ial laxik carried on board 
ship, exeefd in ships trading (‘xeliisively between 
tMirts oil the Scottish coast, in a form approvc'd 
liy the Hoard of Trade. lOvery entry must be 
signed by the mas t and by the mate or some 
other of the crew, in tin* (*ase of illness by the 
surgeon, and in the cast* t»f wages by the seaman 
or officer authori/.(‘d. JCntries must be made of 
e\'ery eonvieti«»n of a nn her of the crew, w'itli 
the punishment inflicted, ant’ of every ofTenee 
which It is intended to pro.seeut(‘. A statement is 
made of the character, conduct d (pialification 
of cat'll of the crew; illness o ijur^ happen- 
ing to tht'iii; marriages taking ee on Ixuird; 
name t»r e\erv member or apprenti f'asing to 
Ik* a menilH‘r of the crew; (‘tdlisioris aix any other 
matter directed tt> be entered. The master of 
every Hritish ship must enter in the oflieiul log- 
iMiok tir keep a reeorti of every oeea‘«ion on which 
the life-saving upplianec^s have been examined, 
and produce such records for ins|ieetion. There 
is no regulation, however, retpiiring compulsory 
boat -drill, which is regarded ns a serious omission. 
A fine is impo.sed for failure to k(?ep a log-lxiok, 
or for destroying, mutilating, or rendering illeg- 
ilile any entry. Log-lnioks must lie delivered 
to the Superintendent of Mercantile Murine w'ithin 
forty-eight hours of a fondgn-going ship's arrival 
at her final port in the Uniteci Kingdom, and in 
the ease of tran.sfer of a ship or her k»ss it must 
lie sent home. IjOg-lM)ok.s of home ships arc 
transmitted half-yearly. 

Logic, the seieiiee of correct thinking, the 
main subjecds of which it treats 1 mm ng reason- 
ing, together tirith the operations of the mind 
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subsidiary to reasoning. Its chief aim is to ascer- 
tain the principles on which all valid reasoning 
cie|)ends, and which may, Uierefore, bt' applied 
08 tcsi» of the legit iiiiaey of every eonclusion 
that is drawn from premises. When a theory is 
enunciated, a Ntaiement made, or an opinion ex- 
pressed, we listen to and understand them, but 
they do not impress themselves on our mind 
uiiyi provetl. We analyse and test them, and, if 
Ihi^^re correct, we arrive at such judgments as 
neeeShrily impress themselves upon our minds 
and upon those of others. We arrive at <*011- 
(‘lusions that strike us as certainly true. If we 
act in this way, we are sai<l to think logically or 
eoirectly. Many a man performs the logical 
o|>eralion 8 of the inin<l without rt^fleeting ii|Km 
the theory of the pro»*ess. He <»bserves the law's 
of correct thinking without knowing them, nay, 
even without being aware of their very exist ciU'C. 
Logic* tcacliex us not only how we think and 
must think, but also how we oufiht tc» think. 
It analyses e<»rreet reasoning and the process 
by which we arrive at a valid conc'lusion, and it 
shows the invalidity and fallac'y of thought that 
docs not conroriii to the rules. 

In our search for truth wc not only endeavour 
to arrive! at a valid result, hut to arrive at it 
pronifdly and hy the quickest ivny. We cmiploy 
various modes or methods wliich we deem hest 
and most (*onvenicnt for our piir|H)sc% The 
ways or pniecdure, <»r tin; methods^ art* various: 
vtducHve or ihdw:tizu\ nnediftiral or siftithctic, 'I'he 
iiiducdive or analytical method is that which, 
pi'ociH.'ding from fiict ar.<l kimwlcdgc gathered by 
experience, cTidc*avour‘ to establish general priii- 
eijdes and imiveiN, laws (aiialytK*al, from (ir, 
annlys'is, unn -} hfci to loose, cutting the whole 
irito parts). ''’In- d< dm'tive or synthetic method, 
on the (*«)nlr..'y. p'^oceeds from general notions, 
putting them tugetlier and then trying to deduce 
.■ ''csult and pr.-diet an event. It is (tailed syii- 
ln<**iral from syntlK'sis ((ir. si/71 f- (ithenai, to 
sc* etanhining or putting togetlutr the parts u^l(» 
a steinalit! whole. The indiictivT, or aiiulytie;d 
in<*thod is also called for it proceeds 

ngressivcly in its investigations, fnini the indi- 
vidual or partirnjlar judgment hosed ufsiii ex|)eri- 
etiec t-o universal pro[M)sitioiiK and real principles. 
The dcdu(*live or synthetic method is called pT(h 
grt'ssive, as it prcK*eed 8 progntssivciy, fniin uni- 
versal notions to jiartieulars which we know 
(rom exjierienee and are able to control by means 
of our senses. 

The older scIkm)] of logi(*ianH agrc^cd on the 
whole in (MUisidering logic us mainly treating f»f 
reiisoning and the ofxitmtions of iniiid sulmidiaiy 
to reasoning; and this definition sufficiently indi- 
cates the view of the science held by such logicians 
os Whately and Hamilton. According to them, 
logic dealt only with the form of thought, that 


is, with what is common to all reasonings, judg- 
ments, and cH)iu*e(>ts n*s|HHdively, ami had 
nothing to do with the tfutilrr, that is, the subject 
or i^onteiit of reasonings, judgments, &e. In this 
view' the science of logic wiis merely (ledtwftvr, 
and the syllogistic priKH^ss, nr the intellectual a(*t 
|K*rfornuHi in d(Miu<*ing particular truths from 
general truths alrc'ndy given, was the main suh- 
jeet of the seience. It is evident, however, that 
in practical research the process hy which the 
mind ren(*lies gt'nend tniihs fntin the ol> 8 ervution 
of partii'iilars is at l(*ast of equal hniKirtaiUHr. 
It is ii|M)n this pro(*(*NN, n^ganled as the iiioro 
iiiq rtani element in infert'iu*!* and the as(*ertuhi- 
nieiit of truth, that .Inhn St uart Mill foiiiuhxl his 
new system of itiducth^r /ogiV*. The natiirt^ of 
silent ifie evidence, and the in(*th(MlH and prindplejb 
involved in Keicntille reneareh, are the chief sub- 
jects of study in this system of logic. Very dif- 
ferent from lH>ih of these are the conceptions of 
logic given hy the chief («eriiiati philosophers. 
Kant, in deelaring that only the matter (not the 
form) of ex|HTi(*n(‘e was given to the mind, had 
reeognimi thought as tlie essential fa(*tor of 
(*ngni(ion, and had initiated a new so-called irans- 
cendmtal wliich was an analysis of the 

g(*iH*ral conditions under which the ohjeetive 
world lK*eame eogni/jihle. Thus the foundation 
was laid for a vm*w of nnilit.y lis in its very nature 
(Constituted by thought. Thought or the rgo is 
itself the real, and there bei»»«» no separate reality, 
logic Immcoiik's the system ' i the Ibnns in and 
through which thought 01 iiit(*lligi*nee is reulr/.ed. 
I«ogie thus app(*arH, as in Hegel, a (*omplet.c theory 
of knowledge and a meta|diysie. The earliest 
w'ork on logu* is the (hfianon of Aristotle, who 
praetieidly gave the H(*ienee the shape it ikihsiwhcs. 

’biiLiocuAiMiv: \V. S. .I(*vons, Klemtmfttry 
!^.\wnain T. Kowh'r, /^ 7 gir, Dedmtivr and 

luduHivr: F. H. Hradlcy, Prinriplen of 
J. S, Mill, System of W. 11 . S, Moii(*k, 

Ifdrodiirtion to H. I^>t/.e, W. Wundt, 

iMgik; A. S. ltup|Kq>ort, A i*rimrr of Philosophy, 

LogogYaphers, a term in (treek literature for 
certain early hislormal writers previous to Hero- 
dotus, using the Ionic dJalcet, and iiiukirig no 
atteiiifit to discri minute iK'tween history and 
legend. The principal logographers were Heeu- 
ta*us of Miletus, Aeiisiluiis of Argos, Clharon of 
Lainpsaeus, llellanieiis of Mytllene, and Xaiithiis 
of Sardis. 

Logos (Hr., wnrd. thought, nnison), in Cdiris- 
tiaii theology, a wcird list'd in certain passagi.'s 
of the S(*ripliir(!H, w'hidi has l»een the source of 
continual disputes ever siiiet* the third century of 
our era. The passage in the Bible which gives 
rise to this discussion is the oiiening of the Gospel 
of St, John: the Ix^glniiiiig was the Word, 

and the WVird was with (hal, and the W'ord was 
God. The same was in the beginning w'ith God. 
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All thin^H wci’f mafic: liy him, anrl without him 
wuH not anylhiiij;; inuclr ttiut wits riiudc,** &c. 
In th(‘ (irct'k text the exprcHsion here trniiMluteil 
Word is logos, and the question is, what wc arc 
here to underNtuiid by logos, whether a person 
of the Deity, the creative intellect of (Jod, or 
the Son, through whom he i;reatcd, or the divine 
truth which was to be revealed, or soincthinj' 
else. -J3iiiLifHiiiAriiv: K. (laird. Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers; A. llarnack, History of 
Dogma; W. 11. Inge, Personal Idealism and 
Mysticitrtn. 

Lo^roAo (lo-groiryfi), u walled towm of Spain, 
capital of the province of Logroho, on the: Mbro. 
It is the ec'iitrc* of the Uioja wine distrirl. and 
was the Uotiian Lur.rtmius. 1(1, (HNl. The 

province. In the north, where it borders the 
Kbro, is level, fertile, and (S‘lcbratc>d for its 
wine, but in the south is generally tnoiiniainouH 
and barren. It is rich in minerals, but is (piitc' 
undeveloped in this respect. Area, Ili40 s<(. 
tnilcN; pop, 

Loi^wood, a poftular name for the Htvtnalojy- 
Ion carnpechiaiium, a tree belonging to tin* nat. 
iird. Ix!!guniinoKu:, which grows in moist and 
sw'umpy places in Ceutrul iVineriea, and parti* 
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cularly round the Ihw of Caiiificehc; Init is now 
naturalized in Jamaica and niuny of the West 
Indian islands. The tri'c is usually from ^tO to 
50 fwt high, with pinnate leave's and small 
yellowish fli»wers. Tlie wood i*r red in colour, 
tinged with orange and black, so heavy as to 
sink in water, and siiscx'ptihle of recx'iving a gocxl 
|Hdish. It is used ehietly as a dyewiKxl, the trees 
bi'ing cut down, the bark and Hlbiiriuuik removed, 
and the hard t^entre parts out into tl*footdong 
logs. To obtain the colouring-matter it is hewn 


into much Hinuller pieces, and ground or rasped 
to small ehifis, or to a coarse powder. The aqueous 
extract is muddy and of a reddish-brown colour. 
Ily acids the red colour is made paler; b^^alkalies 
it is fsHivertcd to purple. Uy mordanting the 
fabric with in)ii, black is produced; with alumina, 
violet and lilac; with copper, blue; and with 
ehrorniuni, a hluck or green. The colouring power 
of logwood depends chiefly on a crystalline^ in- 
gr< client called hirinatoxyliri. It is employ' j in 
calico-printing to give a black or bnmri colour, 
and also in the preparation of some lakes. An 
extract of logwood is used in medicine as an 
iLslringciit. 

Loh'engrin, son of Parsihil, the hcn> of a 
thirteenth-century (lerinan romantic |M)cin, and 
a Knight of the lh»ly Drail. Sent by King 
Arthur to help KIsa of llrabant, he arrives in a 
ear (irawii by a swan, fielivers the prineess from 
captivity by overeoiniiig Jut enemy Telramuiul, 
amt irtarnes lu‘r; uecompaities the ciiqu'nir in a 
campaign against the llimgarians, and lights 
against the Saracens, lie then returns to his 
bride at (‘ologrie, but U-'ing pit'ssrtl by her to 
stale his origin lu' is prevailed upon to tell it, 
the ear and swan reapfK'aring at once, when 
he triiisl, in terms of liis vow% return to the 
(arail. Tlu' legend inspired Wagner's opera 
Lt)hengrin, first produced at Weimar (»n 28th 
Aug., ]H.>0, under the direction of l.iszt (q.v.). 

Loir (Iwar), a rivjpr of North-West Kraru'c, 
rising in Kiin*-<*t-IiOir, traversing I.oir-et-('her 
and Sarthe, and fulling into the Sarthe a few 
miles above its junction witli the Loire; length, 
IMO iriiloH. 

Loire (IwUr; ancient Idgcr), the longest river 
of France, which it divides into two nearly equal 
|H>rtions. It rises on the W'esteru slope of tlii» 
C6vcnnes, in the department of Ard6che, and 
flows generally n.n.w. and w. till it falls into 
the Ihiy of liiseay below' Nantes. Its prineipul 
ullUicnts on the right are the Arroiix, Sarthe, 
Niiivre, and Muiiic; on the left the Allicr, Vienne, 
(.'her, and Iiidre. llelow Nantes, where it first 
feels the Influence of tJic tide, it is more an es- 
tuary than a river, and is studded with Islets. 
AIm)vc Nantes navigation is much impeded by 
shallows. Its whole course is aliout 000 miles. 
The river is much subjck't to disastrous inunda- 
tions, and dikes have Ixx'n oonstnietcd along its 
course. The largest of these is what is known 
ns the I..ev(k^ of the I.K)irr, extending for about 
40 miles liclow Sauiniir. Its origin dates as far 
back as the time of Charlemagne. Tfie river 
is connected by canals w'lth the SaOne, Seine, 
and VIIoIdc. 

Loire, a central department of France, in the 
I.oirc basin; area, 1852 sq. miles. Much wine 
is produc^ and coal is raised, part of the 
department being in the Loire coal-field, the 
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most luiportaiit in France. Tlic capital and 
industrial centre is St. Etienne; other towns are 
lloanne and Montbrison. Pop. (1U21), 687,180. 

Lolnf, Haute- (Ot-Iwilr; tapper Loire), a 
department of South-Eastern France; area, 1080 
sq. miles. It is traversed by the Loire, is sur- 
rounded on all sides by the C^vennes, and has 
the character of a plateau intcnu'ctcd by deep 
rivw valleys. The chief industry is the iiianu- 
factm of Iac(*, largely a home industry. Lo 
Puy is the capital, llaiit e-Loire once belonged to 
the Counts of Toulouse, but was united to the 
Crown of France in the thirteenth century. 
Pop. (1021). 268,803. 

Loire- Inf^rieure (Iwilr-an-fS-ri-cMr; Ix)wer 
Loire), u western maritime department of Fraiu*e, 
intersected by the Lower Loire mul its ‘uary; 
area, 2603 kc|. miles. The surface is liar. The 
coast is much indentctl, and covcrcMl with salt 
mui'shes. Lagoons and hikes arc numerous. The 
largest is Lmiullicii; area, 2*li w|. miles. The 
]jrodurt-s arc grain, sugar-ln'ct, and large qinui- 
litirs of wine. The (»ak forests pustiirr^ great 
msmbers of swine, :ind shipbuilding with its 
uliicd tnulcs is curried on lo a considerable 
extent . \>‘itic, halt, corn, and cattle are exported. 
The priiicipu) ;iorl8 arc Nniiles (the capital) and 
Naxaire. About the middle of the fifth ecu* 
tury inhabitants of Great Llrituin, cx|H'llcd by 
the Saxons, took refuge here and founded the 
Kingdom of Ilrittaiiy. A*, the beginning of the 
Kixteeiitli eenUiry the whole district was united 
to the Crown of Fninee. Po|). (1621), 649,723. 

Loire! (Iwa-rA), a central depariiuent of 
France; area, s<j. miles. Tnc siirfuec is 

partly Ibd, fuirOy lindulating, with searc:ely any 
hills, and is trax ersed by tlic Ltarc, w'hieh divides 
It into two uncipial portions. The I^oiret is a 
tributary of the Loire. The chief products arc 
grain and wine. >*ot (cry and porcelain arc mumi- 
faetured. It win, unilixl to the 'French ('niw’ii 
by llugli (’apet. Drleaiis is the chief town. 
Pop. (1921), 337,224. 

Loir-et-Chcr (Iwur-^-shAr), u ecnlrul depart- 
ment of Fraiieci arcji, 2478 wj. miles; traversed 
by tlie Loire, lAjir, and Cher. Hemp, beet for 
sugar, wine, fniits, and eerc^als are pnaliieed, 
and horses, cattle, and sheep are reared. From 
the time of lw.ouis Xll it was frequently the 
residence of the court, a circumstance which 
accounts for the remarkable number of ch&leaux 
in which the dcf^rtment alioundsi!, Tlic capital 
IS Blob. Pop. (1921), 2.'>],528. 

Loja, a town of Granada, Spain, in the Genii 
Valley, with u triulc in cereals and cattlo, and 
manufactures of leather, silk, and woollens. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

LoJa, or Loxa, capital of the southernmost 
province of Ecuador lieuring the same name, 
and in the Casibamba Valley. It b in the gold-. 
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(t silver-, and ('opjier-mining dbtrict, and has a 
e cathedral fouiuiiHl in 1540. It b 6900 ft'ct in 
). altitude. I'op. 12, .100. — The provinct' b famous 
a for its cinchona forosts and cxjNirts of cinchona 
0 bark. Area, about 7600 sq. miles; pop. almut 

p- 60,000. 

iS Lok, or Lokl, in Scandinavian mythology, the 
p evil deity. He did not bt'long to tlic race of Atsir, 
1 - but to an older dynasty. He b a pereoniileu- 
n tion of the priiieiple of evil, dcscrllied us of hand- 

0 some apjiearaiiir, but perpetually engaged in 
ic works of wickedness partly directed iigainst the 
^ other gods. 

Lo'keren, ii mamtfa<^iiring town of East 
T Flanders, Belgium, on the Diimie, prodiiehig 
[$• i^ttoiiH, lace, Nf>ap, and tobacco. Pop. 22,3tMI. 
r; I.okman, a traditional Arabian fabulist, seer, 
ic or prophet, n^prc'seiiied us the author of a collcc- 
It lion of fables of later (lute than tlie Hejru. In 
ic tb(* Koran tlien^ is an aec'ount of a Lokmuti the 
le Wise who liv('d at a time anterior to that of King 
I- David. The fables of Lokman wero made known 
kt to Ktinqie by Er(>(*ninN (Leyden, 161.1). Thcry 
s were [iiiblihlied in Arabic, with a Latin imiiN- 
!c lution. 

1. Lollards, a name whli'li tiroiu' in the Ncther- 
d lands about tlie lioginning of Hie foiirt^icnth 
!• century, aiid was applicHl as a terni of contempt 
y to various seels or friitrniilii'H dc^enied liereticat. 
c The name iK'camc well know>i in England aboiii 
e lilt' end of the fourteenib ccfitury, when it was 
d applied to Wyeliffe and bif> {ollowers. The Wat 
I. Tyler revolt of 1381 was din‘ctly e*)nne(!led with 
►f the Lollards, who drew on Iheiiiselves the enmity 
Is of Hie civil powers. Numbers of Hiein were put 
y lo death, es|M*cially during Hie reign of Henry V, 
s \^llen apparently iuioUkt rovolt was intended, 
a Li Mardy perbisted till the lleromiation, fcjr wlii(*li 
c it bad done iniieh to propart^ the l^jiglish |K*oplc. 
i- — llinuoiiiiAniv: 1C. Powell and G. M. Tre- 
a velyari. The PrasaHts' Itising and the LollardHi 
I. .1. (biirdner, LoUardy and dm JteJantuUion in 
England, 

Lombard, Peter, one of the most ceh^brated 

1 of the Nelioolrneii, Isirn at Novaru, Ixinibardy, 
r about IKMb He was u scholar of Aficlard in the 
1, rniversity of Paris, utirl through the iiitiueriee 
II of Bernard of (Mairvaux he became u teiudier 
e of theology. In 11.19 be iMreaine Bbliop of 
\i Paris, wller(^ he seems to Imvc died in 116-1. 
K His work Srnimtiarwn fAhri Quaiwn b a classi- 
.1 tied collection of the opinions of the Fathers on 

points of doctrine, with a statement of the 
1 objeetions made to them, and the answers given 
1 f>y Church auihoriticts. Hencxi lie is known as 
the Master of Scntenc^cs (Mogister Sententiarum )• 
For flve hundred years the Hook of Sentencen 
t served as the basis of minicrous theological lec- 
tures and treatises. 

, Lombard Architecture. See Architeclure. 
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Lom'bards, ur Lan^obardl, a Teutonic 
|K‘o|>lr who at tlic he^iririifif; of tiic Ohristiun 
era were <lwelJin/( on the Jiowcr Itllije. With 
the help c»f I he Saxons and otiiere they c*oii- 
ipjered North Italy, where they settled, calling 
the <listri<rt Loiiiharily. Their capital was l*avia. 
The ]H)wer of the lionilmrds i^riidiially de<‘lined, 
and in 77.*l Charlenui^iK; eaptiired Pavla after 
a siX'iiionlhs* sh'^e and udde<i Lombardy to his 
own empire, t'f, T. Ihxl^kin, lUtiy and her 
Irtvadrrs. 

Lom'bardy, modern comjmriimenUi terriiorialc 
or political division of Upper Italy, deriving its 
ir«.me from the lionibards. At first it extende<l 
from the Adriatic to the Savoyaii Alps. After 
the overthrow of the Lombard Knipire a mtmlK'r 
c»f independent diK'liies and republic s, Mantua, 
Milan, Venie<‘, Ch'iioa, &e., e\'<ilved, ori/;inally 
fiefs of the llrily Itonian Knii>ire, but praelieally 
independent. On the w<'st side the growth of 
the I louse of Siivoy ultimately absorbed all 
minor prineipalitu's to the line of the Tieiiio, 
while the extension of the Venetian authority 
during the si\t<‘en1h century over the districts 
to till* east restricted the use of the name of 
Lombardy to the country west of the Lajjo di 
(■anla and the Mineio, a district which passed 
under the dominion of Austria in I70fi, and %vas 
ceded by that pciwer to Italy in IH.jfi. The modern 
ampartimvnUt embraces ei^^jht proviiu'cs (IUt- 
^amo, llrescaa, Como, Cremona, Mantua, Milan, 
Pavia, and Sondrio), with an area of sep 
miles and a pop. of about 4,fiU(l,:)25. ~ ('f. 
Count <'NS Marti'iieuf^o I'esareseo, Istnnlxtrd 
SlndivH. 

Lombok, an island of the Sunda^roup, Dutch 
Kast liiilies; of voleanie origin. It is mountainous 
and traversed by tw'o ranges, between which the 
valley yiehls rie<\ eolt<m, maize, eoffw', and 
tobacco. The run^fs eiilininute in the peak 
of Uinjaiu (12,382 A‘et), Matarain (capital) 
and Aiiipanam (|K»rt.) are the chief tow'iis. 
Tlie ])uteh have occupied the island since 
Ififii. Area, ul>out 30<M) sq. miles; |K)p. alKnit 

Lombroso, Cesare, eriiuinologist, bom, 183«, 
at X’erona of Jewish parents, ditnl ItKM). He 
studied at Turin, bcvaine an army sui^xm, and 
was apiK>i tiled to the chair of psychiatry at 
Pavia ill 1802, trunsferriiif^ later to 'llirin. His 
work was mainly eonneetcHl with eriminnl in- 
sanity, I lie eonneetion ladwTcn genius, insanity, 
and ei'iine, and anthnipometry in its relation to 
ermihiality. He is famous for hirf L'Vmno IMi- 
quade (Tlie I'riiiunal; 188.5). His theory ns 
proimiljiated is that the anomalies of the eriininal 
ty|H*, physical and mental, are due partly to 
dcjifciicrat ion and partly to atavism. The con- 
genital criminal is on cpiilc. a different plane to 
the oeeasioiial criminal; genius Is not altogether 


n*niovcd from insanity, atul is in some respects 
uimlogoiis to crime. — (7. II. Kurella, Cesare 
Lombrosa: a Modem Man of Science. • 

Lomond, Loch, the ' Queen of •Scottish 
I^H'hs \ and the largest, renowned for its scenic 
beauty. It is 24 miles long, and tlOfi feet deep 
in parts of the narrows. It is the Leemimionius 
Uicns (lake of the elms) of l*tolcniy, and is 
drained by the Ix^vcn. The southern part oLthc 
loch is islund-st lidded, and Inchmurran eor^^iris 
a castle of that name. Ben Lomond (31$^ feet) 
towers alKivc Turbet on the opposite shore. 
Fish, i'leliiding salmon, trout, and pike, arc 
abundant. A regular steamer service is main- 
tained from Ualloch in the south, and a railw'uy 
eonneets Ardlui in the north with Glasgow and 
the iiyde. 

Lomza, a towm of Poland, (‘apital of a pm- 
vinec of the sainc name, on the Narev, a tribu- 
tary *»f the Bug. Pop. 23,(MK1. The province of 
Lotn/.a vers an urea of 4700 sq. miles. The 
eoniitry is (lal and suitable for ngrietiltiirc and 
slo{*k-niising. 

London, the political and eommereial c'apital 
of the British Kmpirc, and hy far the largest 
city ill the worhl. It is situated iqioii the Biver 
Thames, covering an art^a of 44.3,449 acres, and 
liaviiig a pop. of 7,470,108 in 1921 (7,251,358 in 
1911, iiml 0,.581,4(12 in 1901 ). i'his area is know n 
as (Jwater London, wiiieh iiieliides the C’ity, the 
eotiiities of Middlesex ^aiid liondon, and parts of 
Kent, Surrey, Herts, and I^SKex; teehnieiilly, any 
parish within 15 miles of Sharing Cross is in 
Greater London. The adininistrative county of 
London and City of J^nidon has an area of 
74,8.50 acTcs, and a |iop of 4,48:1,249 in 1921 
(4,521,085 in 1911, and 4.5:10,237 in 1901), all 
under the jurisdiction of the l^oiidoii ('ount}i 
Council. The ('ity of London proper is a eoiii- 
puratively small place, com prising 073 acn^s and 
a flouting |)opiilation. It is almost entirely the 
biisiiu^ss quarter, and is u siqinrate niuiiieipality 
with a civic eor|N)ratioii, the l^»rd Mayor of 
I^oiidon being at iU head. London consists of a 
iitiinbcr of quarters or distri'ds, tlie most im- 
portant of which fomi 8e|)uratc parliamentary 
lM)n>ughs, though there arc many other equally 
familiar minor districts, sueli os Shepherd's Busli 
(known thrrjiigh the Fraiieo-British and other 
gigantic exhibitions, and as a barracks during 
the Kimqican War), Whiteehaficl, Spitalfields, 
Pimlico, Bloomsbury, and Belgravia. 

All uiiolIUial division of Ixmdon is into the 
w'CHt, or fashionable quurUT, and tlie cast end. 
the great seat of trade and munufaet tires. The 
gi'iiernl ap|H'arunce of l^ndon is not attractive', 
much of the nrehitectunil lieauty lieitig lost by 
overcrowding and bodly-choscn sites; but what 
impresses a stranger is not so much the design 
of the buildings os the number of tlicm, and the 
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immensity of the Metropolis ean only be realized 
by nctuaily travelling about within it. 


• 

lxjndcirSParliamcnt 4 i v 

Population in 

Population in 

iloniuslis. 

ton* 

1911- 

BaUciKea 

*^ 7.743 

167.693 

Bennondsey 

115.903 

119.435 

liethrud lirecn . . 

I 2 ii.i »3 

117 . 23 ^ 

Cunberwcll 

261,328 

267,23s 

CMms 

66,385 

63.700 

London . . 

tQ ,657 

13,706 

DepUord 

109.496 

iia.500 

Finabury 

87.913 

76,019 

Fulham 

153 . 11^4 

157.*' *4 

1 C*rtf(*nwirh 

95.968 

100,493 

Mackney 

212.533 

212,159 

} lammcrsmith 

111. Sit 

130,287 

Hampstead 

85 . 41)5 

86.0S0 

1 lolborn 

49.357 

42,796 

I Iblinston 

317.403 

330.028 

1 KcnstriRton 

171 . 3*7 

175.686 

i 1 .ambeth 

. 298.058 

302 , 9<>0 

j Lewisham 

160,834 

174.194 

1 f^addmictun 

>42.551 


1 Poplar 

162.442 

162.618 

1 Sr. Marylulxinc . . 

1 18,160 

104,222 

1 St. Pancraa 

218.387 

210,986 

1 Sliorcditch 

1 1 > .390 

104,308 

; Southwark 

101.907 

184.888 

, .Stepney 

1 279,804 

149.738 

, Stuke Newinfrton 

50,659 

52.167 

[ Wandsworth 

3 il. 3 ^>o 

328,656 

! Westminster 

160.261 

141.317 

1 Woolwich 

1 

111.376 

140.403 

iVoli*. — IxtroufrliB 

are ti'eated under their individual 


hcudingt, and it i« the C'lty of l.rondon that is mainly dealt 
with here. 

liuiltiings. As the c'lipitiil of the empire 
lAindon iH tile rti&hieiiee of the sovereign untl 
court, Buekiii^hairi Puhu'c lN*iiif( the kirif^'ii 
oftleiul residence, and St. .Iurneii*H Puhu>e that of 
the Prince of Wales. MarllN>rou^h lloiiNe and 
Kensiii>;toii Palace arc also rtiyal resitlcnec^s. 
As the empire’s administrative ct'nlre, London 
also eontuiiis the Government oflk't's, and thest* 
vre mainly located in and (sint impious to Whitc- 
ht.ll, although ituririg the Ktiro^H'un War a 
|K)liey of expaiLsion and tlet'tmiralization n‘.siilte<l 
in the iinpressint'iit of all available iiotels, no 
matter how far distant, as adniinistrativc ofliees, 
and this |Kiliey wilm even extended to the erection 
of innumerable tempomry buildings in pulHie 
parks and open spaces. Westiinnstcr llall, adja- 
cent to the 1 louses of Parliament, was erected 
by Williurii Iltifiis, and was formerly the seat 
of the Supreme Court. Adjoining the C'ily, on the 
east, is the Tower, the uneient eitadcl of Lfindon, 
on the bank of the Thames. Other noteworthy 
buildings arc: the Houses of Parliament, Law 
Courts, Bank of Flngland, Royal Exchange, 
Mansion House, Guildhall, and the four Inns of 
Court. Among churches arc St. Paul’s CUithedrai 
and Westminster Abbey. There arc many inonii- 
ments: the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square 
is 176} feet high, with four colossal lions by Land- 
seer adorning the liase; the national memorial 
to Prince Albert is 170 feet high; the enormous 
memorial to Queen Victoria, constructed of white 


marble, is conspicuous lieforr the gnte.s of 
Buckingham Pahic^*; and a simple cH^notaph in 
Wliitehall iierjKduatos the memory of the 
* glorious d(*ad ’ who fought in the KiinqH'aii 
War. 

Tratisjmrt. A labYriiith €»f railway lines ef>ii- 
vergt^ on liondoii. (^rouped nmml King's ('ross 
are Euston. St. PaiieriLs, and King’s ('hms. Ict- 
tiiiiial stations of the iiortliern systems. From 
Victoria lines radiate in all dirc*e1ions. but 
muiiily south, east, and west. Waterloo, Maryle- 
lM>iie, Paddington, Charing ('ross, and Liver|N>ol 
StrcTt an* all hiisy ti'rminal stations. The docks 
must also Ik* eotisiden*d from a transiKirl stand- 
point, maintaining as they do a rc*gular eoni- 
niunieation with all parts of hhiro|H' and the 
world. A unique featun* of the Metro|K3liH is 
the underground railway system, * The TuIm* \ 
a high-H|HHHl methml of {Kunt-to-|K>int travelling, 
with an almost perfect organ i/.nl ion for Neeiiring 
s|>eed with eomfort. The omnihus Nyst(*iii is the 
main street service, althcaigli some parts of the 
Metro|M)lis are w'rvcd by c'le«*tne tramways 
which travel for a distaruK*, notably betwcni 
llollmrii and the Kiiibanknient « tinder t he ground. 

Thoroughjarrtt. The Htrc»f*t plan of London is 
eomparatively simple, and may rcMidily Ik* 
gnisfNKl ujMtii a study of the ‘trunk lines* of 
promifieiit thonajghfartvs leading from one part 
of the Metro(M)liN to another. Siif*h a thorough- 
fare is formed by Trafalgar Kijtiare, Striiiid, Fleet 
Slrecd, St. Paurs; and b\ Marble Arch, Oxford 
Street, IloIlNtrii, Ifolljori) Viaduct, Munskui 
Jloiuw*; or by Euston Hoad, Pentonville lload, 
C'ity Hoad Many streets are especially (*on- 
iK*eted with specific occiipul ions, i.e. Savilc How 
is asso(;iatfM] with men’s tailors, Fleet Strc‘et 
with newspapers, Burlington Arcade with 
fuu doiiahlc lialN^nlashcrK, and Bond Street with 
Jeucllers. Pull Mull is the head-r|uarterN of 
fashionable clubland. 

Trade, — Ixtiidrtn is an exicn.sive trailing city, 
and linN also some claim to l>e cKinsidered a 
inaniifaeturiiig ari'u. If it is iicd the ht:ud- 
qiiarters of every heading British tlnii, ev(‘ry 
firm of any .size* in the Uiiiteci Kingdom has its 
liondon officr or w'arr house, and the coimncreiai 
houses of the world have branchc^s or ugcrieic^s 
there. I^mdoii owes its cxjmmerc'ial strength and 
energy bt the n'gularity with which it d.'uws 
u|ioii evcrylKwly and c;verythiiig from its own 
subiirlis to the ends of the earth. Many districts, 
as the streets mentioned elsewhere, arc eonne(.iccl 
with specific iridusiricsi, e.g. Clerkenwell is the: 
seat of watch-making, I^nbc^th has fKHteries, 
Wliltceliaiicl and Stepney are synonymous with 
tailoring, and matches are mack* at Bow. Almost 
every manufacturing industry is followed, hut 
London U primarily a coinmcrc;ial and not a 
munufacturing city. Byfhrtlie greatest miml>er 
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of maniifiicturrrn nrc cnflfaged in cloth-making, 
and the next departments of manufacture in 
order of im|M)rtuiiee are: paper and printing; 
nietuls and inuehinery; woodworking; food, 
drink, aiul tohaeeo; fine iiiHf ruineiitK; «'hemicalK 
uikI driJgH; gas and eleeirieity; hkiiis and leather; 
stone, lirickH, and glass. 

Markets, — ^'I’lierc; arc nine principal iiiarkcls in 
London. (1) Hillingsgute, the fish market; (2) 
SmlMifield, the head-quarters of the dead-meat 
tnule; (a) l^Mificnhull, fish, meat, and poultry: 


to control the porta and docks of Ujndon and 
the River Thames from Teddingtoo to Uie sea. 
Prior to this date the Thames Conscrx'ancy and 
Doek Companies w'ere al>soliite. As c'or^tituted, 
the AiitlK)rity eoiisists of a ehuiniiun, viee- 
cliairnian, eighteen seleeted and ten uppednted 
incniljcrs, while one or tuo experts may be 
ap|'K>inted by the Hoard of Trade. The Authority 
absorbed the London and India Docks, Surrey 
Commercial Docks, Millwall Docks, an^the 
Watermen’s ("ompany. w 
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*W. Reference to Rnilwray Termini 

HACKNEY \ 1. Paddington 7. Ftnchurch Stnof 

t S. Marghbotnt t. Cannon Strnnt 

9. feccent 9. London Brtdgm 

4 . St. Panerat 10 . WatoHoo 

0 . King*» CrooM 11 . Charing Croon 

I. Llonrpool Stront It. rrefnna 



(4) Covent Garden, vegetables, iVuit, and flowers; 

(5) the Metropolitan cattle market, Holloway, 
for live cattle, sheep, and pigs; (6) the foreign 
cattle market, Deptford, for the s^e of imported 
cattle; (7) SpitiUftelds, the London vege- 
table market; (8) Stnitfoni, fish, fruit, and vege- 
table market; and (0) Soutliwark (the* Borough *) 
market, which is also for fruit and v^tnblcs. 

Port of London , — ^A most extensive tnule is 
carried on lict^-een the Port of lAindon and all 
INuts of the world, and the eousting trade is 
immense. A long chain of doeks extends for 
milt's fnnn the Tower to Millwall, thence to 
lieyond North Woolwich and to lilbuxy, but 
tlicir Ri7.c and Uieir importance is never immedi- 
ately mdiet^ublc, for they are almost lost to view 
III the vast ness of the c^io%vded Metropolis. The 
Port of lAundon Authority was created in 1009 


Amusements,^ — r/>ndon is one of the greatest 
entcrtuifuiient centres of the world, and is the 
home of all new plays, the Me(*ca of stock com- 
panies within tlic British lsle.s. Nearly all of the 
theatres are to be found within a limited area, 
appropriately tcTined * Thcatrcland \ Covent 
Gfl^en is nmowned for grand opera, and Drury 
Lane is invariably associated with Christmas 
pantomime and melodrama. There arc thirty 
other theatres and ten music-halls within the 
city area, and fifty additional music-halls and 
theatres in the suburbs. Picture-houses include 
the magnificent London Opera House in Kings- 
way, the* home of modern London architecture. 
The Royal Albert Hall scats 8000 comfoitably; 
occasional exhibitions arc held at Earl's Court 

' A comprclMnuive guide to the articles upon placet and 
buildinoB. 9A,, will be found in the index. 
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and at 01>tnpia: the Aipieultural flail, Islinf^on, 
is the yearly scene of the British Dairy Show; 
Madame Tussaud*B Waxwork cemtains a collcc- 
tlbn of all eclcbriticK, notork*tic8, and soiite 
noncntitic!$ in wax; and the Crystal l*alni*e con- 
tains a war inuKeuin. 

Sports , — Football in arell cjiteriHl for in l^ndon, 
which lias sc^veral well-known tciuns luid grounds, 

Tottenham Houpur rTotlmham). 

Woolwich Araenal (Highbury). 

Weat Ham United (Upton Park). 

Pulham (Craven Cottage). 

Cbpton Orient (Homerton). 

Queen's Park Kangera (Park Royal). 

Brentford (Oriffin Ibrk). 

Mill wall (New Croat). 

Clieltea (Stamford Bridge). 

Crystal Palace. 

Association foof.btill is more |K)piilar than Rugby. 
I.fOrd*s, the M.C.C. heiui-qiinrterH, and Keiining- 
toii Oval (Siirn^y C.C.) are famous in the world 
of cricket. Lawn tennis championships tire 
ilecidcd at W'iiublcdon and at Queen's Club, 
West Kciisinglou. 

Historical, — ^'Phe nuKlcrn name Tendon is de- 
rivetl from the Lat. I^ntHnium, a Roman cor- 
ruption of the Brit. IJyn or tin, a |)Ool, and din 
or dun, a .stronghold, hill-fort, or city. The 
^ poo) ' M'us an expansion of t he river at this 
fioifii, and is still known by that name. The 
British or Wtilali name for London is Ltundnin, 
but it was formerly known to the Welsh us Coer- 
tndii (City of Ludd), who was a British ruler of 
the prt'-Uoman period, and is even now com- 
memorated in Ludgatc (Liid-gaU;)) a gate of the 
ancient walled city. 

Cettic Hritons, —fiy the evidence of its name, 
and by the proof of arclueologicjil remains, there 
can Im^ no doubt that London was oceii[jied by 
khc Celtic Britons prior to the Roman occupa- 
tion, and that it wa.s a settlement in a clearing 
of the primeval fon*Kt, or a camp on a dry spot 
in the marshy district which then existed in 
and .around the site of modern Ixindon. 

Romans , — Following ujam the Roman coloni- 
zation, Londinium developed into a place* of 
considerable commercial importance, ami there 
were possibly two settiernents of that iiunie, the 
first destroyed by Boadieca (about a.d. 01) and 
rebuilt hy Theodosius (about «06), the sec^ond 
town being ciancident with the mediieval walled 
city. From the Roman Londinium grt*at roads 
radiated, passing through the walls by various 
gates and reaching the farthest outposts of the 
Roman colony. The extent of the town may 
be estimated by following the chain of gates 
named os under, the nofiicnckiture Ixung pre- 
served in modem Ixmdon: 

Lud-gate. PoRtcm-gatc. 

Dour-gste (Dowggt«). CMd-gatc. 

Bdin's-gate ( Billinipiratc). Bishops-gate. 

Crepel-gate (Crippicrgjtt’). Moor-gatc. 

Aldert-gste. New-g»tc. 


Ijondiniiim was not the capital of Roman Britain, 
and was never a muniripium like Rboracum 
(York) or Vmdamium (St. Alban's). 

Sarons. The Homan wiills were drairoyeil by 
the Danes and n'ston*tl by King AlCrtnl, the first 
Knglish king to rtMilize the military im|H)rl.aiiee 
of tjie City «>r Jitmdon, which, in A.n. KOI), became 
capital of the kingdom. The pnwnt sites of 
WcsiniinKter Abl»ey and St, Fuiirs wen^ then 
oc^eupied by chim'hcs. lx>ndoii was sacked by 
the Danes, who obtained a eonsideniblc settle- 
ment in Southwark, and on the western lioun- 
dary of the city lieyoiid Liulgate. 

Norman Comjucsi Omvimts,- - At the Conquest 
I.ondon siihmilted t.o William and reoedved a 
charier of fmxloin, but the cily was doiiiiimted 
by a military stronghold, the White Tower of 
the present Tower of I London. The lirst I.»ord 
Mayor was up|M>inte<l in IBM). lx>i)don sided 
with Stephen against Matilda, Htniggkxi against 
John for Magna Chartii, strongly Nup]>oricHl 
Kdw'nrd IV ami the Yorkists in the Wars of the 
Rcmkss, and was faithful to liichard HI. It 
fought for the Parliament against ('harlcsi ]. 
Hnder the late Stewarts and the early Hano- 
verian dynasty it lKX*ame more |)oliticttl than 
iniinieipal, and Ir>Nt riuirh of its ancient ftower. 

Progress of the City ,- ' In the reign of Henry IT 
the walls on l>oth Kides of the river are descrlbetl 
in n eonieiii[S)rary occ^oiiiit ns being furnished 
with numerous tf>wcrs. Lond on Bridge, n^placiiig 
a wooden one, was begun in \ 170 and completetl 
ill 11209, remaining intairi fot the most part until 
its demolition in 1832. In 1218 the forest of 
Middlesex was cleared, waUT-pi}H*s were iiitro- 
cluecd (1230), and coal laMMime known a few 
yean* later. I.«omIon was visited by the plague 
in l.Til) and 1301. Wat Tyler's ndadlioii broke 
ou' in 1381, and Tyler fell at the hands of the 
Lord Mayor. This coinimt is eomrneinoraled by 
the diiggi*r on the city arms. Slrt'ct lanterns were 
inirodu<H*d aixait 1410, some of the main streuds 
were paved, and wood was rapidly replaixxl by 
brif’k in building er>nstni{diofi. In the sc^vem- 
toenth cxmtiiry hackney coaches came into 
general use, but the 8trec!U were; so narrow and 
so filthy, and the houses So insanitary, that the 
city was never entirely fnn* from the plague. 
The Gn^at Fire of London dcMtroyod upwanls of 
00 churches and 13,000 houses In KMM), and 
was a blessing in disguise, for in rebuilding cx>n- 
sidcrable improvements were niude in town 
planning and building construction, so that 
London became healthier and wealthier than 
ever. A fire in Southwark ten years later 
afforded on opportunity of uineliorution in that 
district also. The fKipulution and coniiiicrcual 
activity inen^ased, partly through the influx of 
llugucnots after the rcvcKratkm of the Ikiict of 
Nantcm. During the eigliUx*iitli century the city 
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Kfciuiily The Ckirrlon Riots to<3k 

in J7H0, when the niob wiis in poHScsHion 
of London for two days and worked enormoiiii 
havoc. One of the inoHt remarkable evenlH of 
the nineteenth century was the orf^ani/atioii of 
the niaiiimoth exhibition of IH/il, theori|;iiial ^ In- 
UTfiatioiial * exiiitiition, the lines of which 
all others have since U'eti based. A 8Cc*ond one 
was held in 1802, and the Franco-British, Japan- 
British, and others were sul>set|ucntly opened in 
the White City, Shepherd's Bush. Since that time 
fierhaps the most tremendous events in the 
liistory of London may be e^jnsiderc*d us those 
leading up to and following U|K3 Ii the declaration 
of war, 4th Auft., 11)14. In tin* events which 
followed, I^iulon was the objective of all enemy 
airmen, and suffered severely. 

MoiUm GovemmetiL- The i^overnment of lion- 
don, County, City, and Boroii);h, is alto/^etlicr 
exeeptkmal, and there is no chief authority for 
the whole, owin^ to the historic inde|iendeiiec 
of the CoqKirution of the City of l^iiuloii. The 
f(overnment is therefore shared hy the ('oniinon 
(Vaincil of the City, the London County Council, 
the l^mdoii Borough (‘ouneils, and the special 
aiithoritu^ dealing with the poor-law, asylums, 
education, water, the Hivers Thumes and I^cc, 
and the r<trt. 

(Hty Cmporatim,^ The (’ity Cor|)<»ration is 
founclcd on eharters which g<i hack to Saxon 
times. The Mayor, Commonalty, and Citi/ens or 
(tonimon Council is the ancient City CoqHiratioii, 
and consists of a Lord Mayor and 25 other 
Aldermen, with 200 ComriKin Coiincilmen. The 
metluMl of election of the l^ord Mayor is that 
the members of the IJvery Companies nominate 
tw'o candidates eligible for olhce, the final 
selection resting with the Aldermen. Alder- 
men are elected for life, for eiudi ward at 
wardmote, and are also the Magistrates for the 
City. 

iioTough Councils,— The munieipal government 
of l^ondon outside the City is in the hands of 
28 Borough Councils, each c*om|K)8cd of a Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Councillors, but they have no 
educational authority, this La’ing vested in the 
London County Council. 

lAmdon County Council, — Ii<indon County 
('ouncil is the largt'st and most ini|K>rtant of all 
the County Councils In the country, •oniprising 
12 1 elected ('ounelllors and 2U Aldermen (sec 
iMcal (SiwernmetU). It maintains the Metro- 
|H)Uttui hire Brigade, and supervises Uie Borough 
Councils, who maintain bridges outside the City 
and n^gulate traRlc and street names. — Biblio- 
ghapuy: 11. B. Wheatley, Story of London and 
London Past and Present; A, St. J. Adoook, A 
Short History London; L. Hutton, Literary 
Lrmdmarks of Ltmdnn; L. Wagner, A AVw Hook 
About lAoidon, 


London, a city of Middlesex <‘oiint5, Ontario, 
Canada, founded in 1825. It is a junction 
on the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Kysterns, and is scTved also by *a 
tramway system tenninatiiig at Port Stanley, 
Krie. Loiukm is the c<*ntrc of a prolific agri- 
cultural district, and has a large implement 
tnule. The Western University was established 
in 1878. Street names are taken from those 
of the city of London, England. Pop. (lQf9), 
.50,UK). 

London, University of, was originally estab- 
lished us a joint-stock undertaking in 1825. In 
1880 two chart ers were granted, one to London 
ITniversily, with |»owTr merely to examine and 
grant degrees, another to a teaching IxMly occupy- 
ing the original premisi^s in Cower .St reet, which 
took the name of 1 'Diversity College. Supple- 
iiieniury charters were granted in 1858, 1883, 
and 1878, the last aflmitting w'omeii to all degrees 
and prizes. The university itself still continued 
to confer degrees simply, but by an Act passed in 
1808 provision was made for its reconstruction, 
%vhereby it should iH'eome l^oth a teaching and 
an examining bo<ly; and in accordance with 
regulations, coming in force in UNM), the univer- 
sity enibrac'cs a numiKT of institutions, in which 
Btudents receive instruction in all branches of 
knowledge. These incliKle University College, 
King's College, and a number of metroiMilitan 
institutions, medical, theologa al, seientifie, &e.; 
the faculties of the university are theology, arts, 
scienee, engineering, (H)litical scieni'c (including 
eoinmerw and industry), ei^onomies, engineering, 
law, music, and medicine. The university still 
continues to confer degrec*8 on all <^>mer8 after 
cxaminiition, udinitt ing lis a candidate an}' fierson 
who is ulM>ve sixteen years of age. I’rovineial 
examinations an* carried on Kimiiltaneously witfi 
the liondon ones. The university of I.K)ndon 
returns one reprt*iicntutive to Parliament. Its 
hend-ipiarters an* meantime in the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington. A Royal Com- 
mission was ap|)oiiited in 1000 for the purpose 
of inquiry into university education, and recom- 
mended important changes (1013). In May, 
1020, the Government offered a new site in 
Bloomsbury for the building of a new uni- 
versity. 

London Clay, the most important of the 
Eocene tertiary formations of Great Britain, 
largely developed in the valley of the Thames 
under and around the Metropolis. This for- 
mation consists of a bluish or brownish clay 
containing layers of argillaceous nodular lime- 
stone. The fossil shells, firuits, &c,, found in the 
London Clay mostly belong to genera now 
inhabiting warmer seas tuid shores than those 
of Britain. 

Londonderry, Robert Stewart, second Mar- 
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quess of,%ritish statMiiinn prominent as Viscount 
Castlemq^h, was bom in 1700, and committed 
suicide when of unsound mind in 1822. In 1AM 
lie wa%a mcnihcr of the l'on);ress of Vienna nnd 
iNH'uiiie very iiii|Hfpiilur throufi^h his siipimrt of 
the Holy Alliance. 

I^ndonderry, a city and sea|>ort of IMster, 
and capital of ('oiiiity l*oiulondcrry, on the Uiver 
Foyle. The city Ktuiids partly on a hill crowned 
wf'h the Protestant cathi'dral of St. IVdiimlia 
(lOo.;), nnd still retains its seventeenth-century 
walls, though the buildings now strtdch far 
lieyond them. Them is a nuNlcni Uoinaii ('atholic 
eathcflrul. Magee College* luus courses in arts and 
theology, the latter s|iecin1ly adapted for Pres- 
byterian students. The ImrlKuir is eommodiouM, 
aiul an extensive tnule is carried on. Linen 
is mariufactiireil, and then' are shirt-faetories, 
tiinlier-niills, grain-niills, foundries, and distil- 
leru'H, ^e. Derry originated in a iiKMUistie estab- 
lishment ert'cttMl by Coliindia in .‘>48. The Cor- 
|K>ratioii of L<mdon, who obtained a grant of 
the town from .lames I, fortiticd it, and gave 
it t he name of Londonderry. 1 len* the Prote.stants 
of rister took refuge at the Hevolution, an<l made 
a fanuaiH defence against the for<*eH of .lames 11, 
the siege liisting from the IHlh April till the IKIth 
.Inly, KIHU. 

Londonderry, a maritime county of Ttster; 
area, 522,810 a<*res. It consists partly of wild 
and hleak tracts of iiioiitiluiri and nuNir, partly 
of Hat alluvial lands, 'rhe'priiu'ipnl rivers are tlie 
Foyle, the Faughari, the U(K*, the Haiin, and the 
Moyoia. The fisheries are important. The staple 
nianufacturc: is linen. Dmdoiiderry is the chief 
town, an<l Coleraine next in size. A great part 
of the county foriiuTly ladoiiged to the Irish 
^Society ami the Merrers’ ('ompany (Ixmdon), 
having l>ecn granleil to the Common Couiiell of 
Limdoii and the Livery ('ompaiiies by James 1 
in Ifififi, after the liight of the Karls of Tyrone 
and O'Doiiiiell, but has now lieen sold. Pop. 
M4h0tK). Cf. J, \V. Keriiahun, 7 Vmj Countff of 
IjmdondeTry in Three Centuries, 

London -pride (Saj-ifrOga umbrdsa)^ n per- 
•niiial evc-rgreeii plant of the. Saxifragi* order. 
It has fiower-steiiis fi to 12 inches high, wath small 
s|K)tU*<l pink fiow'crs. It thrives in the smokiest 
towns. 

Lon^, Loch, an arm of the Firth of (7yde 
Bcpaniting Diimharton from Argyll. The North 
Ilritish liailway mtvcs the cast «idc to l^>^tirl- 
caple, and Arroehar at Uie head of the loc'h. 
At Ardentinny l«oeh (toll branehcsi to the left, 
passing the ancient C'arnek Castle and extending 
to Lochgoilhead, where Glasgow ou^ns a large 
mountainous estate (Ardgoil). 

Lon^ Branch, a wateririg-phiee of Monmouth 
county. New Jersi'y, 17nil«J States. Tlic 
permanent population is about 10, (NN), but 
Vot. VIJ. 


LONGICORN BEETLES 

during is firequently inerenseil by 

80,(M)0. 

Lonit Eaton, an urban district ami town of 
Derbysliiir, cm the Midland Hailwiiy. Ita maiut- 
facduri's are Inee'iiiiiking and ruilway-<*arriagf» 
building. Pop. (n>21), 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, Amerh*iui 
|MH*t, was Isirii 1807, died 1882. He was ediieatisl 
at Rowdoiii College, and diNtingiiislKd liiiiiKcdf 
there in the study of iiicNiern languages, pub- 
lishing some short fNiems, im*hidiiig tlie Hymn 
io the Moravian Suns, In 1820 he accepted the 
professorship of modern langimges at Howdoin, 
iKMiig alluwiHl thrcH* years to prepare himself for 
the post by study and travel in ICiirope. In the 
year 188.5 he was appointed to the chair of 
iiMNlern languages at Harvard, and, after spend- 
ing another ytair in the study of Scandinavian 
langiitigCM and literatim', he entered on his pro- 
fessorship (1880), retaining it until 18.54, when 
he resigned. During this fH'rio4l all his most 
imimrtarit pmans iippcam'd, quite devoid of 
Amerieimism in thought or expn'ssioii, and 
gained for liongfellow t lie approbut ion of lOurope 
in afldilinii to his Amerieiin |)opularity. In 1808 11 
he again travelled in hhirope, rec'eiving honorary 
dc'grc'c'H fnmi Cambridge and Oxford.- lliUMo- 
oiiAViiv: Samuel Isuigfellow, Life of ttrnry 
Wmlstvorth lAuififeltmv; P. Morin, Lrs Smirn:< 
de ViKnvre de Henry W*uhivoTth iMugfelUnvx M. 
Stevenson, TtiC Spirit uni Teaching of lAtng- 
feilmv, 

I^ongford, an inland agrieiiltiiral csmiity of 
Ix'iiisU'r; area, 257,770 itcTes, exi-luhive of water. 
The iHuinty is wutc*n'd by the Sbarinoii and 
limy, and is eoimreted with Dublin by iiiemiN 
of the Hoyul ('anal. The Sliannon, falling Into 
I 'High Hee, provides an inland w'atcTwuy to 
1. iiieric;k, and the Midland and (ireat Wc'sUTn 
Hallway from Dublin, via Mullingar, traverse's 
the county. The fiat ('ouiitryside is studded with 
|H*ut-lN)gs, eN|H.'eially around lamgh Hee, but 
geiienilly stoek'raising and dairy- farming and, 
ill the miiitb, ('creal and green forage cropping 
are pmetieable and widely practised. The chief 
town is I>ongford. Lemgford county was origi- 
nally a fiurt of Meaith and afterwards of West- 
inenth, and emerged iah a county in 1500. It 
w'as occupied by the Knglish in the reign of 
Ifemry 11. Pop. ulNiut 45,000. — Leif ig/brri, the 
e'ounty town, stands on the Curnliri, and is the 
scat of the Hishop of Ardugli. It has iiii exten- 
sive trade in dairy and general agricultural 
pnxluce. Pop. uIniuI 44NM). 

I.4>ngicorn Beetles (Ccrambycidn*), a family 
of (kilceipteru, including a vast number of large* 
and lieautlful lieeHLlcH, all remarkable for the* 
length of their antenna*, whic'h, in the male's of 
some of the sfieeicss, are several times longer than 
their Ixsjics. The femalce deposit their eggs 
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ficncatli tlie hnrk of frees by mennH of a long, 
tubiilfir, horny ovifio^ilor, and the larva? are very 
deHlnictivc to wood. 



IxinKii'om ncctlir (Aranthofthorui serratiarmit) 

Lonf^inus, DionyHius CasHiiis, (arcek rhetori- 
ciun and philosopher, iHirri nt Athi‘iiN or l^^niesa 
(a disputed point) iil)Out a.i>. 2]«), and exeeiited 
hy the Kiiiperor Aimdian a.d. 272). lie taught 
eriti(*iHrn, rheforie, and graiitniar nt Athens, 
visited the Kiist.und l)ceaiiieeoiirisellor to Zetiobia, 
Qtieen of Palmyra, whom he eneoiirage<l in. an 
iinsueeeNsriil revolt against Home. Only frug> 
nients of his works are extant, and the treatise* 
On ImpresHivemss of Stifle {Peri iiypsoilH), 
tong aserllied to Longimis, is now 8up|K)sed to 
belong to the tlrst eentury a.ii.~ Cf. (2. K. H. 
Saint sbiiry, iJistnrif of Critichm and LUerary 
Taste in h'nrofte. 

Longlrosfrcs (Iwit. hngus, long, and rostrum^ 
a beak), a group (»f bints ehuraeteri/ed hy itie 
possession of long, slender, soft hills, mostly 
fn'qiienting marshy distriets, moors, fens, Ae. 
This group, more e'ommoidy termed Limieohe, 
eoiiiprlses the snipes, woodeoek, sandpipers, 
curlews, ruff, godwit, lumstone, avocct, &e. 

Long Island, an island of New York, United 
States; area, 1(>S2 n<|. miles. It is dividcnl into 
foiir(*<nintiejii, King's,Qiieen*s,Sufr(»lk,and Nassau, 
and is c^xteiisively wcnnled. In 177tl, during the 
War of IndetKMideneo, the liritish defeated the 
Amerieans in the battle of I.ong Island. lA>ng 
Island is a great Tt*si<lent ini ar«*u for husincss 
men of New York ('ity, the western part Iwing 
aelually a part of the city, and separated from 
tlK* mainland hy the liUist River, at this jioint 
only half a mile wide. Coney Island is nt the 
south-west extremity; Roekawny Reach is a 
watering - phuv. and Shee|)shead Hay Raee- 
(?oiirse is well Known. 7'hw ftlso 


grounds, motor-racing courses, golf-coifrseB, and 
rifle-ranges of importance. Pop. about 2,500,000. 

Long Island City, a part of New York City, 
Queen's Horraigh, lx)ng Island, sepanited froiif 
Hrooklyn by Newt«»wn Crc*ek. It w'as setVled by 
the Dutch in 10-10, afi<l la'caine a city in 1870, 
merging with New York in IM98. It has a 
frontage of some 10 miles to Kast River. — Cf. 
S. van Rensselaer. History of the City of \no York, 

Long Island Sound, a broad arm of the Ass 
st'parating Ijong Isluncl from Conneeticut^nd 
New York, 110 miles long, and connected with 
New York Buy by East River (q.v.) and Hell 
Chile. 

l.,ongltude, in gcograpliy, the distance of a 
place east or west from a meridian taken us a 
standard or prime meridian, this distance fieing 
measured along the equator or u parallel of 
latitude; in other words, it is the angle lM?tween 
the meridian plane of a place and tlie prime 
iiieridiaii plane. Longilndcs arc* iu»w' generally 
ret'koiied from the meridian of (h'eenwieh (see 
Meridian), Since the parallels of latitude get 
smaller towards the poleji, at which all the mc*ri- 
diiins converge, it is evitlont that degnfcs of lon- 
gitude, which are 0!)} statute iiiiJes long at the 
equator, get shorter towanis the* poles, nt which 
they linally lK*eome zero, as w'ill be understood 
from the accompanying cut. As the earth iriakc's 
one revolution on its axis, that is, turns through 
of longitude from WTSt to east, in twenty- 
four hours, if the siin err a star is on the meridian 
of any ))luee at a parltenlur time, it will be on 
the mcridiun of another plac'c 15*^ wTst of the 
lirst in one hour. Thus l.'S*’ of longitude re- 



present one hour of clifferenec in time, and hence 
longitude may be easily determined by compari- 
son of tlic loc?a1 time with the indication of a 
elironoiiicter set to Greenwich time, which is the 
method commonly employed at sea. Longitude 
is reckmied to 180® eastward or westward of the 
fixed nicridjuli (see Day), The latitude and longi- 
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todc of a pla(!C enable lu its exact position 
on a map or globe. 

• Long Parliament, the name commonly 
applied* to the fifth and last Parliament of 
Charles I, which sucet^ded the * Short. Parliu> 
inent \ and met :(nl Nov., 1040. Among iU 
early acts were tlie im|K'aelmients of Laud and 
Stratford and tlie alx)lition of the Star Chamber. 
In^lCi47 Charles was delivered up to the Par- 
llan '‘lit, and in Dec., I<i48, ‘Pride’s Purge’ ex- 
cluded from the ('ornmons ninety-six memliers 
who were obnoxious to the army; the remainder 
were henceforth known as the ‘ liump’. The king’s 
trial and execution took place in .Ian., 1040, and 
in the following May the Commonwealth was pro- 
cluiiiUMl. The ' l^mg Parliament* finally decreed 
its own dissolution on lOth March, 1000, thus 
having lasted for twenty years. 

Longus, a Greek novelist, probably of the 
third century. He is ttie author of the pastoral 
romance of ikiphnis and Chloe. I’liis work en- 
joyed a great vogue at the time of the Henuis- 
sanee.-- .Joseph .Jacobs, Daphuia and ClUoe. 

Longwy (lon-vi), a iow’ii of Meiirthe-et- 
Moselle, Kniiie<‘, near the Hcigiaii frontier, and 
before the I'hiropeau War a f(»rtrcsB of the 
jct'oiid class. It was called by J^oiits XIV * the 
iron gate of Prance ’. In 1870 it capitulated to 
the (h'rmaiis after a s<*vere bombardment. In 
Aug., 1011, the town w:ut again 8urrenderr<l to 
the ficriiiaiiH. Pop. ahout^fHMK). 

Lons-le-Saunier (lon-le-s<Vnyil), a town, 
capital of the department of .Jura, France, and 
the birth-place of Houget de I’lslc, author of the 
Marsn'Uaise, Jt is a railway junction, and has 
a tnulc in salt and wine. Near l»y are Montmorot 
brine springs. Po|). aliout i:i,(NK). 

• 1^0 (formerly c-iillcd Umtrrlao)^ a rani gainc 
for two «)r more persons, each <if whom lias three 
cards dcall, wliilc an extra hand, called ‘ miss’, 
is also dealt. A trump car<l is then turned up, 
and ea<*h playi-r, after having <leelare<I w'hether 
he will play, take miss, or throw up his hand, 
plays one earri in onler, tricks lieing taken ns 
in whist. The winners of the tricks divide the 
p(K>l lietween them pmport innately, each player 
having previously contributed to the jjool, and 
the dealer having put in double. The game is 
still played, Imt was extremely popular in Uie 
early eighteenth century. 

lx>o-Choo, Lew-Chew, or LIu-Klu, a Poeiflc 
island chain. Sw fUfu-KtfU. 

Lopez, Franeisfsi Solano, President of Para- 
guay, )>oni at Asimeidii in 1827, and killed in 1870. 
His early ediK*ation was neglected during the 
dictatorship of Fran<‘ia. In his cigMec‘nth year 
his father made him a brigadier-general in the 
war against Ilosas, the dictator of Buenos Ayres, 
but he took no lu’tiinl part in the siniggle. He 
afterwards filled some of the principal offices of 


State, and was sent to Kiirope In J8.W, aeercillteil 
to the chief courts there. In 18.W he rt^tiinied 
to Paraguay, beeume Minister of War, and <ui 
the deafli of his father, in 1882, President for 
t€‘ii years. He luul long been aiming at the 
foiuidalioii of a gr(‘at iiilaial empire, and ns his 
iiiilifary preparations were now (‘omplele, and his 
army 8ii|N'rior t«» that of any of Ihe I.a1in-Ameri- 
ctui states, he deelarcxl w ar against Brn/.il in 1804. 
The Argentine Bepiihlie and I’rngiiay alliixl them- 
selves with Braril, and after live years’ conflict 
fjopez, reduced to (‘xlrc'tnilies, was finally siir- 
prisc^d on the hanks of the Aipiidalmn by a 
troop of Brazilittfi cavalry and killed. 

Lophobranchli, the gnnip of Tele«isteaii 
fishes including the peculiar ‘Sea-horses’ and 
the • Pi[M‘-fisheB ’. See Vi pe-Jiahea; llippocampua. 

Lophodermium, a gc'nus of Asoomyeetoiia 
Fungi, group Diseomyeetes. .Several are haniifiil 
parasites, iiotahly L, pinastrit whieli eaust's the 
‘ nccille-cnsl ’ of Scots pine and other s|M‘(‘ios of 
IMnus. 

Loquat (Kriobotrya japmiica), a .Tapanese fruit 
tree of the nat. orrl. Hosimeir, and closely allieil 
to the medlars. The fruit is alKiiit the size of a 
large gooseberry, of 11 fine yellow c'olour. The 
tree is a bt'aiitifiil evergreen, whose whiU‘ (iowers 
have a fragrance like iluif. of hawthorn hlossimi. 
It attains a height of from 20 14> :i0 feet, but wlirn 
cultivated it is not allowe I to ('xeml 12 feet 
It thrives well in AiistraHn and is often reared 
ill hot -houses in Britain. 

Ixirantha'cesB, a natural order of woody 
apetaloiis dieotyleilons, of which the inistlebK* 
is the ty|ie, the perianth being often brilliantly 
csdouml, all in one piecT, or forim'd of many 
M'pals. They arc praelieally all hair-pariisites 011 
\ rioiis trees and shrubs. 

I^rca, a tow'ii of Murcia, Southern Spain, 
cfunprising an oirl Moorish t-own on a nIo[>i‘ 
eniw'fied by a castle, and a low'cr luoderti town. 
It is in a silver- and li'a<l-iiiiriiiig district. The 
eulhf'dral dati's fniin the twelfth century. Pop. 
70,807. 

Lord (0.-FIng. /dd/ord, for Mdjiocnrd^ that is, 
bread-kiM'per), a title (»f hoiiniir or dignity, iisc'd 
ill dilTcrc^nt senseH. In feudal times a bird was 
ihe granbir or proprietor of land, who reduined 
the doniiriiuiii or ultimate pro)M‘rty of the land 
or fee, the um<‘ oidy iKMiig granted bi the U‘nant. 
A fierson who has the fee of a manor, and eoii- 
seqiicntly the lannage of his ienatiis, is ealled 
the Uifd nf the manor, J^Kisely all who are noble 
by birth or creation, excepting dukes and prin<*(‘H, 
may lie ealled lartJa, The lorda temporal, in eon- 
trailistinntion to ihe lorda ajnritual (ihe Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and twenty- 
four bisho|>s), arc the pc*c!rs who sit bigether In 
thf‘ House of Ixirds. lioni is sometimes oidy an 
official title, as lord advocate, hrd maipo, &e. 
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CVHain oflicaalH, os those of the Treasury and the 
Acliiiiralty, are eoIUielivcly culled lonls in virtue 
of their oHii'e, hut an* not so adflrrssed |M*nion* 
ally. The title is nlsf» applied, hut only by 
<*oijrlesy, to the sons oi' dukes uial fiiurqiie.sseK, 
and to the eldest hoiis of c-arls. (See Aflftress^ 
P'orniH of.) fii Scot lam I the jiidf^es of the i'oiirt 
f>f Session pretW the title * lord ' to their siiriiaiiie, 
or t<i some territorial designation uHsuriicd by 
themselveH. Jiid/^fes, when on the heneh, are 
addressed lis * My lord ' throufthoiit the three 
kinf^doins. 

I^ord Howe Islands, the alternative name of 
the OntoiiK Java f^roiip, Solomon Islands 
(Hritisli). — Lord limve island, a dependency «»f 
New South Wales, Australia, lies i>00 miles 
north-east of .Sydney; area, «T220 acres. A Hoard 
of ('.ontrol at Sydney manages the isluiid affairs 
and eontrols the palm-seed indiLstry. lN>p. 
about 100. 

Lord'e Prayer, a formula of prayer enun- 
eiated by Christ on two differeiit oec'asions, for 
whieh see Matt, vi, 5-1:1; Luke xi, 1-4. It Is 
known in the older Catholic Churches by its 
«ipening words. Pater Xoster, Among the earliest 
Christians it was uc‘ee|»ted ns the standard form 
f»f prayer, and its use in the liturgy is freqtienlly 
mentioned by the early Fat hers. The eoneliiding 
elause of the prayer, known as the doxology, 
** For Thine is the kingdom dre., is not fotiml 
in St. Luke's gospel, aiul even in that of Si. 
Matthew it is only found in some of the later 
manuseripts, in whieh it is generally held to l>c 
an interpolation. If is retaine<l by Protestiints, 
but is diseanled by Uomaii (’atholies. 

Lord's Supper, <»ne of the suernments of the 
Christian ndigion: so named lK*enuse it was 
institute<l by ('hrist when He took His last 
meal with His disciples, on the oeeasion of eede- 
brating the Passover. It hits also the names of 
eiieharist and eomiiiiinioii, and ainong the 
Catlioliesthat of the Mass or snerifiee of the Muss. 
It has undoubtedly been celebrated, with certain 
clifTereneeH, since its institution, and is still 
celebrated by all sects of (liristians except the 
Quakers. The chief contmvcrsics rcganling the 
iiatiiiH' of the rite rest chiefly on the question 
the ‘real prcsen(*e* of Christ's iMniy and 
blotal and the dwtrine of traiisula|^ntiation. 
'I'lie do(*trine of trunsul>stantiation, primiul- 
gtiled by I'asehasius Hndbertus in the ninth 
century, was g«*iierally nH’civtxl, 4ind ofUcialiy 
approve<] by the Council of Home in 1070. It 
\\as solemnly contlrmed in by the fourth 
Lateral! i'ouneil. According to this doctrine, the 
whole substance of the bread and wine is changed 
into the Ualy and blood of Christ, only the appear* 
aiMv of bread and wine nanaining; and the Homan 
Catholic Church further maintains that Christ is 
given wholly and entirely both under the form 


of the bread and under that of 1 he wine. From 
the doctrine of transubstantiation sprung the 
adomiion of the host (nr sucrc'd bread), a.s wtII 
iLS the custom of refusing the cup in the coin- 
mtiniofi to the laity and iiori-oniciating priests, 
a practice first authoritatively saiietioncil at the 
Council of Constance, 1415. At the Hcformutioii 
l)oth tfic (iemian and Swiss n'forrners agreed in 
rejecting the doctrine of transulistantiation qrid 
the Mass, and maintaining that the Lord's 
Supper ought to he celebrated before the whole 
congregation, ami w‘ith the administration of 
both bn*ad and wine. In explaining the words 
by whieh the supfM'r was instituted Luther and 
Ztiingliiis diffcrc'd, and their difTerent opinions 
on this subject formed the princi|>al subject of 
dissensiiin Ix'twTen the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
('hurches. Luther took the words This is my 
iKidy ", A'C., in their literal sense, and thought 
that the liody and blood of .Jesus Christ arc 
united, in a mysterious way, with tlie bread and 
wine, whic‘h, howc'-er, remain unchanged, so 
that the communicant n*eeives. in, with, and 
under the brearl and wine, the real Iwdy and 
bkxKl of the Kcdeemer. ZiiingliuK, on the other 
side, understood tin* words in a tigiirafivc sense, 
and maintained that the Dird's Supper \v:i.s a 
mere commemoration of the death of Christ, 
and a profession of belonging to his Church. 
This view* is in substance adoptc<l by the Soci- 
nians, .Aniiinians, um^some others. The irpinion 
advanced by Calvin, by which a spiritual prc.senc‘c 
of C e bo<ly and bliKul of ('hrist is supposed in 
the cfunmunion, by partaking of which the 
faithful receiver is brought into union with 
('hrist, thnmgh the nicct'um of the Holy Ghost, 
though it came nearer to the Lutheran doctrine 
than that of Zuingliiis did, yet was essentially 
difTerent. The (ireek Churcl* * is not adopted 
thc! entire doctrine of transubstantiation; yet 
her doctrine, which was dclined and sanctioned 
by the Synod of Jerusalem in 1(172, comes iieariT 
to this dogma than to that of the Heformed 
Church. Tlic Anglican Confessions incline more 
to the view of Zuinglius. The 28th Article of 
th^ ('hurch of England declares that ** the body 
of Christ is given, Liken, and eaten in the supper 
only after nn heavenly and spiritual manner". 
The doctrine adopted by the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland In the main agrees with that pro- 
]>ounded by Calvin. — Bibliography: U. J. 
Willx?rforee, Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist; J.. 
1>. Dalgairns, The Holy Ctnnmunion: Us History, 
Philosophy, and Practice; G. A. Jacob, The iMrtC s 
Supper Historically Considered; U. M. Adamson, 
Christian Doctrine of the LordTs Supper, 

Lorelei (Fi're-ll), a precipitous cliff on the 
Uliinc, about 450 feet high, half a mile above St. 
(xoor. It iftlhe traditional abode of a siren, who 
by her singing enticed boatmen to destruction. 
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The Icjfetid is a favotiriio with Gennan |K)cts, and 
has b^*ii treated by Heine. The rock is pierced 
by a milway tunnel. 

Lorfto« an interior department and the lar|^«t 
of Peru, in the north-east, fronting ilic tiounduries 
of Brazil, ('olonibia, and Keuudor. The exports 
an* rubber, suit, and gold. Area, 288,^15(1 s({. 
miles; |)op. 100,500 (mainly Indians). Iquitos, 
Olathe Maruflon, is the capital. 

Loret'to, or Lore'to, a city of Ancona, Italy, 
3 miles from the Adriatic. Pop. 7000. The Casa 
Santa or Ilrily lloiist* of Loretto, which is said 
to have luen the hous<; of the Holy Family at 
Nazareth, and to have lu'en miraeuloiisly coti* 
veyni by the ani’cls first to Fiiimc in Dalmatia, 
and .‘‘fterwards to l^mdto, is an iinimrtant place 
of ItdMiui t'litholie pifgriiiwige. This Holy House', 
in I lie ^i-etiv i»f a ehiireh built by Maijano and 
IP:- a ■ me (1 Pit and «-<»vere<l externally 

^viihe iiiarl>le, is ‘(0 ft. long, 15 feet wide, 
and I': htt ingh. ft was partially destmyed by 
li«v O’. t ell , 1021. 

I eeiiMv. e ‘u and arsenal of Morbihun, 

Kr.i ", •.! I 'i* P ’ittany coast. In 1070 ilie ttjwii 
if. si 4*;«rn of the Kaist India Company 
e.'i:, ton • made a naval stathm on the 
dis^olutio.l of I. coiiipaiiy in 1771. Its name 
(rOrient) is dti'ivcd from tfiis (K'ciipntion. fx^rient 
is now a piominciit. naval liase with armouries, 
inaga7atK’.s, atid .stuphuilding, tint has also some 
trade, e^poeiall\ in eual «and *xlines. Pop. 
about -PhttOtb 

Lor'ixeef, Lin* giiicnd ni of certain hriiall 
Austiuliaii parrots, iie-'udi. , the genera Lori- 
culus, ('iiannosyiia, r.i. l (. ripfiilus. 

Loris, tlif' iiani . w > Muall Oriental lemurs, 
the slow ii.r,.! • A.ven'e'Y^w.v tnrdifiradus)^ ranging 
^roiu Assu'u o Li-e . Vitippines, and the slender 
l<»ris {L. ;*ruiihs\. n.uive li» Southern India and 
Ccylo.i, TJjrv i re not iiuieh larger than rats, 
and ure niedurnai Utid arboreal in their Imbits. 
Many .ipcrstititais are associated w'ilh the slow 
loris. 

Lorraine (<a*r. iMhiirigen; ancient Lotha- 
ringia), a territory so named os Ix’ing the 
kingdom of Lotliaire I (q.v.). Ix)wer liorruine, 
between the Ktiine, Meuse-, and Scheldt, beeamc 
the Duchy of Br.ibunt, and Up|M!r Ixirrainc was 
for ' >ng an independent duchy with Nancy as 
capital. In 1706 it passed to France. At the 
conclusion of the Fronoo-Prussiai) War of 1870-1 
a considerable portion of Ix>rruinc was annexed 
to Germany, but together with Alsace It reverted 
to France by tlie Treaty of Versailles, and is now 
the department of Moselle (sec AUtare-Lorraine). 
It is rich in coal and iron, and is traversed by 
the Moselle and Saar. Area, 2403 sq. miles; 
pop. 653,200 . — Bibliogbaphy: G. W. Edwards, 
Alsace^I^aine; R. Putnam, Alsace and Lorraine; 
R. Parisot, Ilistoirc de Lorraine (vol i — ^io 1552). 


Lory, a kind of |)aiTot liaving a bmatl tail 
and dense soft piiimagt*, the i*ok)iira of which 
an* extn'iiiely lirilltunl. Lories an* natives of the 
Australian n*gion. There an* several s|K*eies of 
the ty|)c-geiius Ixirius, as the puri)le-eapiK*it or 
collan*d lory {lAtrins (hmictUus)^ cn*am lory (L, 
gurrO/us), and scarlet lory (L. arruleatus). The 
collared lory is tlie most highly valued, and is 
cosily taught to sfieak, having imitative and 
ventrilocpiial |M>wers of the most remarkable 
order. The genend pluningt* is scMirlet, the wings 
green. Then* arc several other genera, and in 
South Africa the name lory is given to a plantain 
eater {Turacus corythaiji;), 

Los Angeles (lOs airjo-les), u city, and capital 
of Los Angeles county, California. It sliinds on 
Los Angi'les River, and is the criitn'. of the 
American cinenia industry. One <»f the most 
beniitiful cities (»r Ainerh'a, I.i(»n Angeles is a 
favourite health- rt'.Horl. 'Miere is miieh fruit 
gmwing in the vieinity, and elaborate irrigation 
to foster the industry. Los Angeles was settled 
by the Spaniards as Pueblo de Nueslru .Seftora 
la lleina de los Angeles in 1781, was euptiircd by 
the United States in 1847, and lxM*aine a city in 
1851. Po|>. (1620). 576,673. 

Lost Property. If any person llnds iin article, 
it does nut Ixlong to him but to the loser, and 
if the loser cun identify his property, he has 
right to restitution; a third parly pnrehasing 
lost property from the must restore it to 

the owner if culled upon. The finder is not obligcul 
to incur ex|>cnsc in advertising for the owner. 
The act of taking lost property to a local jMiliee 
ofHee, and of obtaining a receipt tiien*for, 
entitles the finder to ulisohile power of dis[)ONul 
fver such pnqx'rly when a reasonable time bus 
I# en allow'cd for its rewvery. 

Lost Tribes, The. The n'iiirii of the tribes 
of .Judjih carried eajitivc into Babylon in .527 
B.c. is recorded in fuicred history; l)til eon- 
eerning the ultimate fate of the tril>es expalri* 
ated by Tigluib-pileser in the time of the Jewish 
king Pekah (2 Kings, xv, 20), and of those 
exiled after the later fall of Samuriu {2 Kings, 
xvii, 6). who were carried into AHNyrta, history 
is silent, and the fate of therse * lost tribes * and 
the identity of their df^scendunts has long Ix^eri 
a matter of curious and, for the most part, 
extremely fknciftil sixretilation. The Anglo- 
Israclite theory, which would identify the missing 
trifles with the Anglo-.Saxon race, has found inuiiy 
supfxirters, but fxmscsses little or no solid gniiinds 
for serious eoiisideralton. Other InqiiircrH elaitii 
to have di»sKivert*d the * lost tribes * in tlie 
North American Indians, in tfie Laplanders, 
or in the primitive inhabitants of Mexico, Ibis 
last theory finding an enthusiastic partisan in 
Lord Kingsliorough. William Whistt>n w'as 
inclined to view with •favour the belief wfiich 
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traurd tiu* Tartars to a .tuwisli Mnircc. Perhaps 
the h'iiMl iinpruhablc tlieory is that by which 
Uic tribes liavc been identihed with the 

AfKiiuiiH, a [;co|)le. presenting inuny interesting 
points of likeness to the Jewish race; but the 
siiriiiise is, in spile of something to supfKirt it, 
one to Ijc regarded with caution, lliere is a fairly 
extensive: literature which treats of the subject of 
the missing trilR^s. 

Lot (lot), an inland department of South* West 
France; area, 2017 s(|. miles. It is traversed by 
the Dordogne in the north, but lies mainly in 
the valley of the Lsit, one of the largest tribu- 
taries of the (hininne. It lias a course* of some 
250 miles. In the department there arc extensive 
vineyards, and (he soil, &e., makes it suitable 
for ilairyitig and stock- breeding. The capital 
is Cahoi'N (f|.v.). Pop. (1U21), 170,880. 

Lot-ct-Garonne (lol-e-ga-ron), an inland de- 
partment of South-West France; ari‘a, 2078 wp 
milcN. It is intersected by the (faronne and its 
tributary the Lot. In the valh'^s there are many 
vineyards; throughout the province cereals are 
raised, \\ith some tobacco ami hemp. The de- 
partment cofn|)riscs parts of pre- Revolutionary 
ttiiieniie ami (his<Miity. The eu[)ftal is Agen (q.v.). 
Pop. (1021), 2;)»,072. 

Lothulre !« lOmperor of the Holy Homan 
Kiiipire, Ihirn A.ii. 705, died 855. He gave his 
mime to Lorraine (Ltdhuriiigia). 

Lothulre If, culled Uic Haxon^ Kni|>eror of the 
Holy Roman Kmpire (q.v.), liorii aliout 1000, 
dieil 1107. — Cf. Viscount JJryee, Hohj Itoman 
Empire. 

Loti, Pierre, pen-name of Louis Marie Julien 
\'iaiid, Frt'iieh iiovelLst and naval olliei^r, born 
at Roeliefurl LUh Jan., 1850. He entered the 
marine service in 1807, servinl with distinction 
throughout the Toiigking campaign, and retircnl 
from the navy in 1808 with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. Udi's works are a revival of the spirit 
of romantieism in French literature, and tliiLS 
the v(Ty antithesis of I hose of the realistic 
school. Full of iiilenst* passion but also of 
universal pity and resignation, they aroust: a 
ftx'Ung of melancholy in the reader. The ini- 
pn*s.sion one ri'CH'ives in reading Loti's novels is 
that the author, despising all exi'ctw of culture, 
is invariatdy attracted by the primitive, citliex 
in character, race, or civilixatioii. l^iOndscape 
atways plays an iinportmit part in Ixiti's novels, 
and his description is so vivid that the country 
where hi.s scene is livid ivlways assumes an 
individuality of its own. His first novel Aziyade 
appeared in 1870. Hanthu, a Polynesian idyl, 
aftcrwafxls re-puhlished os Le Mariagc dc Loti^ 
uppeartHi in 1880. Other works from his pen 
include: /x* Hofnttn cTtm Spahi (1881),Jlfou Fiire 
Yirs (i8H;i), PMieur d'fslande (1888), Modame 
Chrysmth^mc (1887), U (1895 )» Hamm- 


tcho (1807), La Gnlilde (1806), Linde (sans lot 
Anglais) (1008), Lea IHaenchanteea (1000), and 
La Mart dc PhiltB (1908). lie was elected to tHb 
Aeaildmie Fran^aisc in 1801. lie died Yn 1023. 
— Cf. 11. Bordeaux, QueUfuea PortraUa dTIIommea. 

Lotoph'a^i (Gr. lotos, lotus, and phagein, to 
cat), or lotus-eaters, in (^rcek mythology, the 
name of a |>eople inhabiting a portion of Cyrcnaicu 
in Northern Africa, who lived on the fruits of 
live lotus tree. According to Homer, they received 
Odysseus and his followers hospitably, but the 
KWM'tncss of the fruit (lotus) induced such a 
feeling of happy languor that they ceased to 
desire to return to their native land. Sec Lotus. 

Lottery, a scheme for the distribution of 
prizes by ehanec, the plan being generally to 
have a certain iiumher of prizes and a much 
greater iiiindM*r of tickets, the prizes being 
allotUxl according as the drawing of nutiibered 
tii'kcts from a suitable recef>taele hhall decide. 
Ixilteries on a large scale originated in Italy, 
from which they passed into France. In Kiiglurid 
the lirst public lottery oeeitrrc'cl in 1580, the 
proec*(Mls being devol(*<i to public works. The 
rage for privuti*, and, 111 many instauees, most 
fraiidulenl lotteries, was at its height in Kiigland 
in 1700, and towards the close of the year an 
existing Act of Parliament was enforced for tlie 
sup|>ressjon of such lotteries as public nuisances, 
(toveriiinent lotUTies still I'ontiinied, however; 
but ill 1820 lotteries rW'cre abolished in Britain, 
cxcx'pt in the ease of art -unions, which arc per- 
mitted from their supposed good effeets in 
encouraging art. In Framr the fleinoralizing 
iiifhieiiee of lotteries caused their suppression in 
1830. They are still e.xeeptioiially pcrinitUd, 
and .State Lottery Bonds are issuini, prizes being 
awarded to those wliose Bond niunbers art 
drawn at stated periods. Lotteries for nier- 
elmudisc of all kinds, from estut(!s to pictures, 
are eominon in Gennuny; and in Italy and 
Austria the Governments draw lui iiiqiortant part 
of the revenue from their rnaimgeiiient of money 
lotteries. In must of the United States lotteries, 
fonnerly very eonimoiily resorted to us a means 
of assisting colleges or benevolent institutions, 
have been abolished, or at least retjuirc a sficcial 
authorization from the. legislature. lu Britain 
8wrcc|)stukcs and raffles are lotteries. So arc 
* missing- word * competitions, where there arc 
several equally suitable solutions, and such-like 
competitions in which money is risked or gained 
by bailee. Even an agreement to share the 
proffts of an adventure by lot constitutes a 
lottery; .but it is not illegal for benefits in a 
mutual benefit society to be allotted to the 
members in turn by periodical drawings.— Cf. 
J. Ashton, Hiatary qf English Loiieries. 

Lotus, a name applied to a number of different 
pluuts» Ihun the lotus famous in Greek kgend. 
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One of these is the Zizpphtut Lo/iis, a native of 
Northern Africa and Soutlicrii Europe, lielonging 
\o the nat. ord. Kliainnaccar. It is a shrub 2 or 3 
feet hi^h. bearing a fruit, the jujube, which is 
a drupe of the size of a wild plum. Some think 
this was the food oi the Lotophugi, though others 
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consider IIoiiut’s lotus t4) liuvo been the date, 
or the berry of the Hhayitnm Lotm, or that of 
the Sitraria tridentata, still greatly prized by the 
llcrlK‘ni. 'riie imtne lotus was also given to several 
species of water-lily, as the blue WiitCT-lily 
{Si/niphfra ewrut^a), the Egyptian water-lily 
(iV. Lotus) t unci to the nelunilHj {Selumbivm 
specidsum)^ which gn>w in stagnant or slowly 
running waters. Nijmpfura nerutia and iV. /^/tis 
are ofUMi found Hgured on Egyptian buiUlings, 
coIunin.s, &e., and the ncluiiibo, or Hindu and 


Chinese lotus, plan's a prominent part in the 
mythology of these eouiitries. The Hindu deities 
arc often repn*sentctl seated on a throne of the 
expanded lotus flower. Among the Chinese tlic 
lotus w'us i'tjnnectc'tl with Kiih, or flud«lhn, and 
symbolized fcnialc l>eaiity. The name is also 
given to a genus of plants, nut. orri. Ix^giiminmiie, 
consisting of creeping herbs and undershrulis* 
chiefly natives of temperate ri'glons throughout 
the world. Four or five species arc found in 
liritain, where they arc know'ii os binl's-foot 
trefoil. 

Loubet, I^niilc, French statesman, seventh 
President of the French Uepublie, born at Mar- 
sanne, department of l)r6me, on 31 st Dec., IHAA. 
He studied law in Paris, and in 1H7fl entered 
the Chamber of Depuilcs, where he Joined the 
Hadieui Ix^ft, or the HadieuI llepublicnn gnaip. 
Me was Minister of Public Works in 1N87, atiil 
in 1802' becuiiie Prciuier in HUc.ceNKlon to M. do 
Freyeinet. President of the StMuile in IHOfS, and 
again in 1808, he Mueec^eded Felix Faure ns l*re- 
sident of the Uepublie in Feb., 1800. He was 
a man of strong ileinoeratie tendencies, antJ 
during his tenure of olYlce a st ning anti- clerical 
}>olicy was inaugurated, e.ulininuting in the 
separation of Church and State in 1005. lie. 
was strongly in favour of a revision of the 
Dreyfus ease. 

I.^ughborough, a it)o,nici|ml lM)rr>iigh and 
town of l.i<*jc(*stershire, on the Soar, witli large 
cnginccritig works, hosici> manufactures, a bell- 
foundry, and dye-works. Then* is a (*ollege with 
departments of science, art, and cnginci'ring. 
Pop. (1021), 25,874. 

Louis (Gcr. Luehr/g; q.v.), the name of cigli- 
teen kings of France descended from Louis I, 
King of the Franks and also Cerinan king. 
.See France; (iervuintf; Liithvi^; Holy Homan 
Fmptre,— liiw.KHiHAruY: J. de .Joinvilic, Saird 


Kfigned. 


I.OUI8 I ^814-840) 

I xMus 11 (877-879) 

111 (879 '882 ) .. 
Ixnjis IV (036 -954) . . 

Ixtuii V (986-987) 
l.<<nii« VI (1 168-1 137). . 
Ixniu Vll (1137-1180) 
l>ouit VIII (iza3--i226) 
Ixiuit IX (1226-1270) 
l.^i« X (1314-1316) . . 
I.IOUI9 XI (1461-1483) 
LiOuia XII (1498-1515) 


IxmisXIII (1610-1643) 
i^uit XIV 11643-171 s) 
Louii XV (1715-1774) 
Louis XVi (1774-* 793) 


Louis XVll .. 

Louis XVIIl (1814-18^) 


Dorn. 


77« 

H46 

863 

921 

g<>6 

1078 

1120 

1187 

1214 

1289 

1462 


1601 

1638 

1710 

1754 
1785 

1755 


Died. 

840 

Si; 

\\U 

1226 

1270 

1316 

I4«.1 

1515 

1643 

17 IS 

1774 

*793 

1795 

1824 


; 'rhird sfm of CIiiMrli;rnsirnt* 

' Son vt Chsrh% tla* IJhIJ 
Ixvuit 11 
,. Charles 111 
Ixithaire 
.. Philip I 

., I..ouia VI 

M Philip Auffustus 

„ l.ouis VIli 

.. Philip IV 

I .. Charles V'll 

I „ Clurlcs, due d*Gr- 

I IteiM, ifrandson of 

I Charles V 

1 „ Henry IV 

' „ IxiuisXlll 

■ Great-^andaon of f^uis XIV 
. Gramfion of Louis XV 
I (jcuilloUnod) 

! Second son of Ixmis XVI 
(titular king, 1793-5) 

< Grandson m Louis XV; 

I brother of Louis XVI 


Suixevtltfd by. 


Ixithairc I. 

Djuis Pie liUnd, 
Charles 111. 
Diihairc II. 
Hush Capet. 
Ixmis Vn. 
Philip Augustus. 
Siunt Ixiuit. 
Philip 111. 

John 1. 

Chariea VllI. 
P’rancis 1. 


f ^ula the Great. 
Louis XV. 
Ixmu XVI. 


ClaarlesX. 
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Lfmin; C, Hare, Life of Louin -Y/; Sir Walter 
Scott, Qwrw/tw Dunvard; A. DunuiN (p6rc‘)> 
AJch Mf‘ moires (vol. i), Taking the linstille^ Com* 
tense dc Charny; A. C. S. llaKK*^rcl, I^ntis XVJ 
and Marie Antoinette; F. («. Ixai^trc, 7'he Riddle 
of the 'remplc Prison (LouIh XVH); M. F. San- 
(lurH, I^mis XVIII, 

Louis, the (ierman^ born hIkiuI a.d. 80(1, died 
870, youngcHt mthi of I, graiulBon of C.'liarlc- 
iiiugnc. lie divided with Clmrlcs the Bald the 
doiiiinioiiB of lx)thuirc 1, their nephew. 

Loulsburgi, u seuimrt of Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. It was strongly fortiOed under 
the French; but wim taken by the British in 
174.5 and by Boseawcai and Cicnerul Amherst 
in 17;5H, the island Ijeing ci^ded to them in 1700. 
There is a fine harbour and ini]M)rtant fisheries. 
Top. KKMI. 

I^uls d*Or (16-c dor), or simply Louis, a 
gold eoiii of France, lirst struck in lOiO by 
Louis Xlll, in cireulution until 18 iO. The in- 
Hcription, Chtistns refinatf vinrit, impend, was 
supersedecl in 1792 by Refine dc la hi. It ranged 
ill value from alMuit lOs. 7d. to 18s. 9|d. sterling. 
In 1810 the louis d'or wiai replaced by the 
na|K)leon of 20 francs, or l.is. lOd. sterling, 
and when the coin was again struck under the 
Uestoration tlie buiuc value (20 francs) was 
rt'tained. 

Louisiade Archipelago, an island group of 
Oceania, in (he Australian CoiiiiiioiiwealUi U*rri- 
tory of Papua (formerly Britisii New Guinea). 
It was disco vercsl by Torres (1000), and anncxinl 
to Britain in 1888, 8iib.sc(|ucntly passing to 
Australia (IlMll). The inhabitants are of Mela- 
nesian and Papuan extraction, and the majority 
arc of |>eai*efiil habits. Alluvial gold is found. 

Louisiana (ld-i»-i-aiCa), one of the Soul hem 
l^uitcxl .States of AnuTica, on Hh* shores of tlic 
tiiilf of Mexico. It havs an unui of -18,500 tup 
mik^ I'lic ciHist, extciutii^; fbr 1250 inilt^s, is 
a tow swampy region tying Hrounct (he illissis- 
sippi ih'tta, but pnalucing large <|uuntitics of 
rkv aial si^ar-cane; tuwanls the north and 
north - west the highest ekw^atioii is reached. 
The I'liief Hvers ixrv the ^fississippi, >vhieh runs 
for alsMit 000 miles along the Ixirder of and 
thrtargh the state; the lied Uiver, whicdi crosses 
the state diagonally tuul fonns an im|K)rtant 
inland water-way; the Washita, Saltlne, and 
IVrH, all navigable. There are also iiiimeroiis 
* bayous * or secoiulary outlets of the rivers of 
nuieh import aiicv for Inith navigation and druin- 
.ige purposes. The elinmte is semi-tro]Heul, niifl 
the rainfall heavy along the coast. The leading 
industry is ngrieultiire, the main crops being 
corn, riiH\ luid c'otton, witii some oats, potatoes, 
and tobaci'o. Duiiydng is also practised to a 
liiiiiteil extent, and there is extensive lumbering. 
There arc sulphur-miiu'S and salt deposits; volu* 


able nsheries and oyster-beds extend along tiie 
eoost. The Mississippi and other rivers afford 
except ioiiul inliuid water-ways; tiic railways are*^^ 
extensive, inuiiily on the lines of the Illinois 
Central, Louisville and Nashville, Texas and 
Pac'ihc, and Southern Pacific systems. There is 
also a limited mileage of electric track. Baton 
llouge is the state capita], and contains the state 
university (founded 1800), and tlic Agriculture' I 
and Mechanical College (opened 1874). New 
Orleans is by far the largest town, and is the 
state seaport. It contains the liornan Catholic 
I'nivcrsity of Ixiyolu, founded 1904. The New 
Orleans Liiivcrsity (founded 1847) is for coloured 
lienams. 00 i)er c^nt of the ixipulationof Louisiana 
are of the llonmn (latiiolic faith. Ixiuisiiina 
W'as annexed to France hy Lu .Salle in 1082. 
11c named it after Ixuiis XIV, and the district 
was eoloni/.ed by the Freneli in 1099. In 1717 
it w'os ecdcxl to a chartered company promoted 
by the notorious Law; resumed in 1720 by the 
i'mwfi; ceded to Spain (170**1); and re-eed(s| to 
France again in 1K(K1. In 1808 the rnitcxl States 
ptirehasefl l^misiana fn>m France, and it was 
admitted into the Union in 1812. Pop. (1920), 
1,797,798. — ('f. A. Phelps, i^misiana (in Aiiierieaii 
Comnioiiwealt li Serii*). 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, born at 
Paris, 177 : 1 , died at Claremont, Kngland, 18.50. 
He W'as the eldest son of Philippe li^galitc (see 
Orleans), and during bis father's lifetime he was 
kiiowTi us due de. Chartres. His education was 
entrusted to Madame dc Genlis. In 1791 he 
entered the Uevolutionury unny. and tiKik part 
ill the buttles of Valmy luul .Iciiiap|a's; was 
present at the boiubarrlmeiit of Venloo and 
Muestrieht, and itistinguished himself at Neer- 
wiiidcn. Hiimoiiriez hud formed a scheme for • 
pUu’itig him 011 the throne as a eoiistitutioiiiil 
iiioutureh. and, iK'iiig iiieliideil in the order of 
arrest ilireeUsl against Dunioiirier. in 1798, he 
took refuge within AuKtrinii territory. For 
twenty-one years he remained exiled fnim France, 
living ill various Kunipeaii countries, and in 
America. He had l)eeome due d'Orl^ans on the 
execution of his father in 1798, and in 1809 he 
married tlic daughter of Ferdinand IV of Naples. 
After the fall of Napoleon I he returned to France, 
and was reinstated in his nmk and pro|>erty. At 
the Uevolution of July, 1880, and the abdication 
of Charles X, he was iniulc ' lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom and in August la'canie con- 
st! tut ioiml king of the French. He reigned for 
eighteen years (see France), when the lie volu- 
tion of Feb., 1848, drove liiiii from the throne 
to exile fn England. — BinuooRAPHY: L. G. 
Michaud, Fttblie and Private Life of Louis 
Phiiippe; Cambridge Modem History (vol. x); 
F. A. Grayer, Jeunesse du roi Louis Philippe 
Louis- Quatorze Style (16-d-ka-ton), a style 
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of urfliitcctiirc niul intcniu] ornuinuntiitioii pro syintnctry of purls uiul of syitunctriuul urranj^e- 


valent in Franec in the reij^n of Louis XIV. 
EKtemully the forms are elasKieal, freely treuiecl, 
and rustication is luudi einploycd; the windo\^’s 



i»i Siylc 


are and tin* loonis more lofty and spacious 

than in hnildin^s of the fircvediiif^ period, and 
there is ^^enerallv an effort al siiin[)tiious ele- 
Kaiici;. The l*alaee of V#*rvai|les and the east 
front of the I^Hivre ar<* !*roiniiieiil examples of 



P«nel in Ixniit-Ciuinre Style 


this style. The most characteristic features of 
the Louis-Quatorze style, however, ore iieen in 
the internal ornamental decoration, the great 
medium of which was gilt 8tucc?o*work, and Its 
most striking charaeterislics are an iiifiniie play 
of light and shade, and a certain disregard of 


inent. The eharaeteristie details an* the sc*roll 
and shell. The elussicul orimnients, and all the 
cleiiiciits of the riti<puH.rrnto, fnmi which the 
liOuis-Qiiutor/e prom^kMl, an* admitted under 
IHxniliar tn'utinenl, or as acxrjisorieM; the panels 
are formed by cliains of senilis, the <*oiieave and 
convex alternately; soint* elolhed witli an acaii- 
thus foliation, others plain.— Ixmts-Qui'nsr (Id-e- 
kapz) is given to the variety tif style which pre* 
vailed in France during the reign of Louis XV. 
In it the want of syinnietry in the details, and 
of symmetrieui arrangement, which eharacterizc 
the Louis XIV style, arc earned to an extreme. 
It is crowded with meaningless parts devoid of 
l)caiity and exprf*Hsion. The four variet ies of 
French furnltun* an; n^ferred to under Funtihirr, 

Louisville, a city of .lefTersoii county, Ken- 
lucky, Ihiited States, soineliities ealled Fall» 
VUff fmm the rapids of the Ohio Uiver (desec'iid- 
iiig20 feet in 2 niiles), uInivc which t lie city shinds. 
It is the largest city of the stutr, witli a riviT 
fnintage of 7 milcH, and conned ctl l>y bridges 
with New Albany and .IcrTersonville, on the 
opiaisite batik of the river, and in tlie stab* of 
Indiana. A eanal 2} miles long earries the river 
tndlie round the rapids. Lcaiisville is u great 
railway Junction and a grtMit centre fif trade. 
Then; is a university. The ehy was founded in 
177H, and named in honour of Louis XVI of 
France. It was chartered ns a city in 1H2H. 
Top. (1020), 2:14,801. 

Loul6 (lo-lA), a town of Fan>, Portugal, with 
the ruins r' a Moorish castle, Moorish walls, and 
gateway. It has an extensive trade in manii- 
fHc*tiin*s from the palm and from esparto grass. 
Pofi. 24,000. 

l^urdes (lonl), a town of Hautes-Pyn^fK^eN, 
Fratif*c, and one of the ehief places of Homan 
Catholic pilgrimage in Kurope. In 1H5H a 
IM^asaiit maiden (Hernadetle Soiibirous) declared 
that she had bern favnimd with visions of the 
Virgin Mary, in llic grotto where now stands 
t he shrine dcv<»tf;d to Our Lcidt/ of Ijtmrdra, The 
town was in the hands of the Fiiiglish from 10fM> 
(Treaty of Hrdtigny) until 1400. Pop. alx>ut 
(MMM). 

Lourcn 9 o Marques. Sec Drlagoa Hay, 

Louse, the common name of alsmt forty 
species of small witigli;sB insects, parasitic on 
man and other mammals. Tiicn; is a simple eye 
or ocellus, on each side of a distinctly dilferen- 
tiatexj hciuj, the under siirfaix; of which l>ears a 
suctorial month. There is little distinction be- 
tween the thorax aiul alsJornen, but the segments 
of the former curry three pairs of legs. Tlic legs 
arc short, with short claws or with two opixising 
hooks, affording a very firm hold. The body is 
flatt€;iic(l and nearly transparent, comfKJsed of 
eleven or twelve distinct segments. The young 
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piiMA thrrxi^h no rnctariiorfifir>8is, and thrir 
is rxtmncly rafiid. Mont, if not 
all, ftiaiiiniulA arc; inft*stc.*d hy lice, cuc'h having 
fvc’iKTiilly ilN own peculiar Hpccu‘ 9 . aiici sornetiriic^ti 
haviii|j^ two or three. Three Npe(*if;A urc* Maid to 
hc'lonji^ to man, vi/. PedimluH vestimenti (iKHjy- 
loiiHC'), 7^ cajnlis (hcud-louHc), unci Phthirim in* 
guifutlis (eruh-loiiAc). 

Louttcwort (PediciiluriH), a lur^e Kcritis of 
Sero|ihiiluriaee«e, huirparuNitie horbA with their 
rootn Hltacdied to those of otiicr fdaniM. Two 
pink-flowcred Npc^cics, P, pnlmiriH and P, 
xjflvuHrM, are llritiHh. Many haiidnoine kinds are 
found on the Al(is and other hi^h iiiountains. 
The; bedief tiiat these phinlH induce loiisincHa in 
Hhc;(;p in without foundation. 

IvOUth, a iiMJfiieipal tKjnni^h of Lineolnshire, 
hiiiKlaiid, on the laid, and eontiecded with tiie 
1 liiiiibcT by a canal eonstrueded in 17(Ki. Jln;winfr 
is cMirried on, and a;{rteulturiil iiiipleiiieiilK are 
iiianiifaetured. The* ehureh <»f St. Peter dates 
from the twcdflh erntury, and thcTc are lraec*s 
of a twelfth-c'cntiiry CisLereian nhliey. 

Louth, the HinalleHt eoiinty of Indaiid, in the 
province of Leinster; nrcii, 2<l2,1Hf acres, ex- 
cdusive of water. In its eoast-linc' an* Carliii^ford 
l.ouf(h, Dundalk Hay, and the estuary of the 
Hoy lie. Af<ricultiire is the niain industry, but 
fishing is irnfiortaiit; linen is inuiiufaetiin‘d. 
Drogheda and Dundalk (the <*ounty town) are 
the prinei|)ul towns. The county is naiued after 
Louth, a village within its liotindaries, originally 
known us Kii<K*kfc*rgUH. As a c'ounty Louth 
existed from the thirteenth to the fourteentti 
c'C'iitury as a part of Ulster, and was before that 
time a lief of Argial. 

Louvain (lo-van; FI. Leiwen; {Ivr, IJhvefi)^ 
a town of Hrahnnt, Helgiuin, on (he Dyle. In 
sha|>e the town resembles a circle, the eir- 
eunifereiiec being foniied by old ramparts, now 
partially cH>nvertc*cl into proiiicnacles. In the 
foiirlcn'iith ernliiry the town was a centre of the 
elotli trade, hut was taken by Duke Wenec*slas 
in I.’IHIS, unci nioit of the tradesmen emigrated 
to eseai>e his persecnitlons. The university, 
fiMinded in 142;) by Duke John IV of Hrabant, 
wait regarded us one of the iiiixst famous in 
I0iiio()e in the sixUx^nth century, having tlOOO 
students and (15-47 >1000) 40 colleges. It was 
cdosed by the* French Reput>!ieans, but revived 
by the Dutch Government in 1817. The H6tel 
de Villc was enx'ted iH'twcen 1447 and 1403, and 
houses some notable pictures. 3*lic tdiurc;h of St. 
Micduiel was erc^etcHi for the Jesuits (1050-00). 
Outside the town is the Abbuye de Parc, a 
MortH^rtiiiian house founded in 1129, dissolved 
during the Revolution, bnt revived in 1830. 
During the Kuro|)ean War l<oitvain vras early 
tjceupied by the Gernians (19tli Ang., 1914); tlu* 
town was sai^ked (27 Ui Aug., 1914). The uni- 


versity library, with its miigniOeent i‘ollcc;tion of 
lKM>kh and MSS., was burnt by (Seniian troops, 
but thouKunds of lMK)ks were sent out from Eitg- 
land ill 1021, to replac;e those destroyed, and 
an American rebuilding scdieme was approved 
by the Helgiun GovernmcMit. Pop. (1U10), 40,000. 

Louviers, a tciwii of the department of the 
Eure, Fnuice, with u thirtecnth-eeritury church 
and inunufactures of woollens. Pop. 10,2001 

Louvois (lc)-vw'f^), Francois Michel le Tcllicr, 
Marciuis de, born 1041, died 1001, War xMinister 
in the rc'ign of Louis XIV, w'as reversionary 
of tlic ofliec held by his father (Lc Tellier), and 
lieeame sole minister in 1000. He revolutionized 
the disc*iplinc, cominisHariat ,and ec|uipnieiit of the 
Fn*ric*h army, but also undid the work of Collx*rt 
(c|.v.) and deslroycnl the f*(»iTniierc*e of France. 
Partly by his advice the Kdiet of Nantes was 
rt*vnked (10K5) and the* Palatinate; devastated 
(1080). His arrngaiiec* hud long remlered him 
odious ti> Louis, and his dc’uth W'us regarded with 
relief by Ids master. Loiivois's organization of 
the army lasted till the Ktnpirc*. 

Louvre (lo'ver), in aicldtc;c*ture, a cloiiu*-tiirret 
rising fnmi the roof cjf u hull or other apart iiient, 



Louvre: the Kitchen, Glastonbury Abbey 


formerly open at the sides, but now generally 
glazed. louvres were originally intended to 
allow Rie smoke to escape when the fire was 
kindled in the middle of the room. Louvre rvin* 
daw is the name given to a window in a church 
tower, partially closed by stabs or sloping boards 
or barS'^'daned kmvre boards (corrupted into 
h^cr or kvtr boards), which are placed acftw to 
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cixeludc the rain, while allowing the sound of the 
bell to puss. 

* Louvre. Sw Paris. 

Lovi^ge, a herhticei^us perennial uml>ellirerouH 
plant, genus IJgustieurn. widely distrihut«xl 
thniijghout temiMTute regions. L. offurindltt 
iTorniiion lovago, is sonietinics used us on nroniutic 
stifiniluiit. L. scoticum, found on the scu-c^oasts 
of^cotlund, is oecusionully used os a pot-herb. 

Lov'at, Simon Fraser, Lord, sec^ond son of 
Thomas Fraser of 1 lean fort, afterwards twelfth 
Lord Lovat, Iwrn 1007. btheadecl at Tower llilh 
London, 17i7. In IGIH), on the death of his 
father, he assumed the title of Lord lA)vat, to 
whieli on the death i»f the eleventh I^ord Lovut 
his futh*T hful ru'tfjriri'd a diNpiited eluim. He 
effeeled a J'oired iij.-uiage with the Dowager 
Lufiy l ovat, 0;r v j, .*11 he was outlawed and 

force<l •.» •< .• o; Fniiur. After a varicHl 

l:fe of :n! j\r.iic .> • t on I lie 1 1 anoveriaii side 
and n<‘Xl •> > < ' v> r! , and .a long iniprisoiiiiieiit, 
l•li^in^ lo lit-! ‘viiich had tieen ohjeeted to in 
varmus elertion-., wjis liiially allowed by the 
Fouif <f .s*-." -.ion ai IT.'JO. On the outbreak of the 
Uebellion • H l.'i Lovat aeied with his usual 
dnpli<,tty, Frinee Charles Kdward, was 

cupturi '* .» Cullocleii, and exeeute<L — liitu.ici- 
Gil A i'll* ' .11 <*r Sent t , Tates of a tiraudjathm 

W. C. n" ie, Simon Fraser^ Lord Lmnit: his 

Life " i. 

J^»'V ' a name given to two genera of 

diinin, "-'ds (Aga|Kirnis and Psittaeuta) of 


I ' 




Swindcm'ti Love>bird (J*sdfaada Swindtntiana) 


the parrot family. The former genus belongs to 
the Ethiopian region, and the latter to tropical 
America. They receive their name from the great 
attachment shown to each other by the male? 
and female birds. Swindern*8 love-bird is barely 
6 inches in length. 

Lovelace, Richard, English poet, was Ixim 
in 1018, and died in 1658. He was cclucated at 
the Charterhouse and at Gloucester Hall, Oxfr?rd. 
Entering the army, he became a captain In 16S8« 


He was an ardent lloyalist, and in 164*2 was 
imprisoned for presenting the Kentish Petition 
to Purlinmciit. Jn 1646 he raised a regiment for 
the. service of the FixMieh king, France being then 
at war with Spain, and eommandod it in fienion. 
He w*as imprisoned again in 1648; in 1646 he 
published his principal collection of lyrics, called 
lAicasta. His poetry enjoys a reputation entirely 
out of proportion to its bulk, owing to Ills two 
]>ocms To .4Uhea from Prison and To Luctuda^ 
on going to the Ildars. 

Lover, Samuel, Irish novelist and song- 
W'riter, lM>rn in 171)7, and died in 1868. Among 
his works arc: Legaids and Stories of Ireland 
(1862-4); Hory O' More, a novel (1867); Songs 
and Baitoits (1861)); Handy Andy, u novel (1842); 
and Treasure Trove, a novel (1844). The AngeVs 
Whisper, Molly Hawn, and the Linv^backed ('ttr 
arc among his most isipiilar songs. — (T. 11. 
llernard. Life of Samwl lAwer. 

Low Archipelago, iin atoll group of Oivhiuji 
(q.v.) known ns the Paumolu and 1 * 1110110111 . 
Tliey arc inosl.ly French (loHsesKioiiH. 

Ix>we (lA), .Sir Hudson, lictitcnitrit-gciirral, 
l)orii at I till way 1701), died 1844. J 11 1816 he was 
attached tr» the army of Hlilchcr. On Die fall 
of Napoleon he was ap|minted Governor of St. 
ll(*lcna, but itieiirred the aversion of NafNihnn, 
and many charges of undue severity were hniugid 
against him which were > 'ibscH|uently refuted. 
Sir Iliiilson was allowed t« die in fxiverty. Ills 
Istilers and Joumais were piihlished in 185*2.— 
lliiti.ioGiiAi'iiY: 11. C. Seaton, Sir Hudson Latve 
and Sapoleonx Sir IV. Scott, Life of Sapoletni 
Huona parte (vol. ix). 

Lowell, James Hiissell, Anierieim author, 
btirii in 1811) at (‘ainbridge, Massacliusetis, and 
. M-d there ill IHDl. In 1841 he published a siiiall 
V4»hime of poems entitled A Year's Life, and 
Ik'cuiiic a regular coiitribiitur to various jotirnuls, 
inclufling I he Hoston Courier, in which appeared 
the tirst series of the. Higlmo Papers, iiiainly a 
satire on slavery and the Mexie.an War. lii 1H.'I.5 
he stift?ecdcd Ixiiigfcllow as profcsiMir of iiiorlerii 
laiigungfui and iK'lles-lettrcs at Harvard. Fnaii 
1857 to 1862 he wrote many eiways for the 
Atlantic Monthly, foutidcd liy Holmes, Ixiiig- 
feilow, Emersim, and himself, and of which lie 
was the tlrst cflitor. He was Joint-editor of the 
North American iteview from 1866 to 1872. In 
1877 he was ap^Kiintcd American Minister at 
Madrid, and in 1 886 he was transfcrreil to London, 
whence he was recalled in 1885. He was very 
popular in Britain, was made i).c.i.. of Oxford, 
LL.D. of Cambridge, and rector of St. Andrews 
Univemity. Numerous editions of his poems liave 
been published. — Cf. F. Grecnslct, J, H. l/noell: 
his Life and Work, 

Low'ell, a city of Massacliusctts, DniUxl 
Stales, at the uonitucucc of the Concord and 
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Morrirriuc UivcrH. It is a Irarlin^ industrial centre, 
with liiiffc mills and iactf^ries ofK*rati‘d liy the 
|Miwc;r liarncHhrd from rawtucket Falls (:S2 feet 
drop) on the Merrimac. It is an important railway 
centre. Founded in 1822, it l>ccumc a city in 
Fop. (i»20), n2,7r#u. 

Lower Deck, the main i;un-dcek of ships of 
the line in the time of Nelson. In modern var- 
shipH the lower deck aecoiiimodatcs petty oflicers 
and men in the foremost part, and the term is 
applie<l generally to all of them collectively. In 
in Nome toq)edo>lK>at destroyers the lower>dcck 
ratingH are quartered aft. 

Lowestoft, a seaport, municipal liorouKh, and 
wulerin^-place of Suffolk, Kn>{land. The harlioiir 
is partly fftrmed hy two piers (l.'MM) feet loiip;), 
and there is an esplanade. 'J'he lisherieH arc ini- 
portant. Tlie foiirteenth-eeiitiiry ehiin*h of St. 
Margaret and the parks are prominent feattm^s. 
Kailway eoiineetioiis are pnivirh'd hy the Great 
lOasterii Kailway and the joint Midland & 
(■rent Northern Ualhvay. During the Kiiro|>eafi 
War Lowestoft was a naval hase, and was 
iKimhardecl hy hair C>erfiian eruisers, ussisted 
hy /eppelins and destroyers, and supported hy 
the (ha'inaii hattlcdleet (2iith April, 111 Ml). TIk. 
h(anhardment lusted for twenty minutes. An* 
either sea-raid was made in Nov., 10MI, and air- 
craft attiu'ks were frequent. i*of». (1921 ), *t<i,:i20. 

Low- temperature Carbonization, the dis- 
tillation of coal at a comparatively low tenq>era- 
tiiiT. In ordinary ^as-w'orks praetiee coal is 
distilled at a tenifwratiire of about HM)0° to 
12(K)® C., eoinpared with .*5(8)” (’. to 900” C. in the 
]ow-teiiip(;rature processes. 'Fhe temperature <if 
distillation deteriniiies the nature of the products, 
gaseous and residual, obtained fn>ni a ^iveii coal. 
At hi>th temperatures the more volatile hydm- 
earhons in the coal are removt'd niueh more 
completely, with the Result that the rosiduad 
fuel (‘ coke ’) is practically devoid of volatile 
mat ter. V(‘ry lar^^e volumes of ^ais lire also formed. 
At low temperatun'H the residual solal fuel 
(eoalitf', smokeless fuel, and other trailc names) 
contains a)>out 10 per rent of volatile mutter, 
while a greater pniportioii of liy^ht oils, motor- 
spirit, iV:e., is formed, and much less gas. Fmd — 
Until in's most important raw material — is an 
exceedingly etmiplex mixture of fubstaiiees, 
iimiiy of which arc valuable for ehcmieal purposes, 
and most of which are combustible. The nitrogen 
in coal can Ih' rei*o>*ered ns ammonuun sulphate, 
and the nitrogen in fuel is pniciieally Britain's 
only native source of ftx«l nitrogen. Large 
qiuuit ities of inotor-splril arc imported annually, 
and the Navy dc^amds more and more on supplies 
of i>il-fiiel for its motive fHfWcr. Both these sub- 
stiiiiees can bo obtained liy distilling coal. It 
therefore lanxiincs a question of national iin- 
]H)rtuiu*c to ascertain whether it is more ad- 


vantageous to burn raw coal, or to treat it by 
distilling it first at u low temperature. Will the 
value of the distillation and residual products 6f 
1 ton of distilled coal l>e suffieiently 10 excess 
of the value of 1 ton of raw^ coal to justify the 
additional labour and capital costs intmdueed? 
No satisfactory answer has yet been found. At 
present it is doubtful whether there is a satis- 
factory process of low-temperature distillation — 
quite apart from economic and national con- 
siderations. The greatest technical (iillieulty arises 
from the sw elling of the coal. The swollen coal 
forms a kind of * pudding * which chokes the 
retorts. To prevent this the coals used must 
be suitably blended and the heating must l>e 
earritd on very carefully, and special jiieaiis 
must l)e taken to get the heat applied to the 
coal throughout its entire body. The systems 
W'hieh have de[>encled upon heating a muss of 
c'oal from the outside have all fuilt^d owing to 
this ditliciilty, and various methods have Imtii 
adopted to overeonic this. In the Del Monte 
pmecHN small coal is fed int<i the hot tom end of 
an inelined tube about 12 inches in diaiiictiT, 
whi<‘h is externally heated by gas. The iiu^liiied 
UiIh' slopes at an angle of about 15" to the ground, 
and I as in the centre of it a hollow' tube having 
on the outside an Archimedea.) spiral blade. 
Hot gases puss up the centre of this inner shaft, 
and the outside of the cylinder is also heated. 
As the shaft rotates,^ he blades are sup]K>scd to 
drive the coal along. When the coal comes out, 
it falls into conveyors which remove it. These 
retorts arc very simple mechanically, and the 
principle is an attradivo one, but iinfortunuUdy 
a liighly bituminous coal tends to stick, and if 
sticking takes place, the coal inside the retort 
will clog up and get weilged in between the bladeft 
of the Kpirtil, and the eongeuled mass will turn 
round us a solid whole, thus putting the plant 
out of action. 'J'hc Tarless Fuel C'ompany of 
Battersea has 11 ' ertieal retort which tapers 
from the bottom to the top and is heated by 
gas. The inside of the retort has large cast-iron 
liiis east on it, so that the lanly of the rc^tort is 
divided into four or five more or less parallel 
regions of small section. The inside of the retort 
is kept under a suction of some 18 to 20 inches 
of vacuum. The purpose of this is to give the 
coal a better chance of giving up its * volatiles * 
at a low temperature. An ob\dous difllculty of 
this method apfiears to be that of keeping the 
retort air-tight. All leakage of air into the retort 
means eombiistion of fhel and therefore loss in 
the resulting fuel * yield *. Another method 
which has been attempted with a fair measure 
of success is to heat the coal by passing the 
necessary volumes of hot gas or superheated 
steam through it. The former method has been 
worked out and used by MacLaurin of Glasgow. 
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The latter methtHl apiKars to Imve been used 
first by Parr and Olin (rniversity of Illinois, 
Bulletins No. IM) and 71>), and an improved 
arninj^^nent t>f plant, in \v'hieh tliis inetluxl of 
lieatiiif^ is iiwd, has l»een reeeiilly patented by 
Morz & McLellan, Miehie A* Wwks. 'I'lie pn>- 
eejis of Irealiiij; the ;vusea after they lejive the 
retorts follows very imieh tlie lin«*s of ordinary 
gus> works pnietit*c (sec Gas Matntfai'iure)^ exwpt 
that in the MueLauriii pnicess larjp; volumes of 
(vases have to Ik* wushc*d, and in tlie * su|)crhea1od 
Rt€*arii pro<K^ss ' the distillutioii-products will first 
lie eondense<l with the steuiii used for heating; 
in a highly diluted form. The dist illation- 
prodiiets that can Ik: (^>t from coal filivioiisly 
de]K.*nd entirely on the constituents of the raw 
coal. With ordinary bituminous coal the ‘ yield * 
|K*r ton of coal w'ouKl Ik* appnixiiiiidely as follows: 
L.T. coke, 14*5 cwt.; pitch, PJO Ih.; fiiel oil, 
13(;[ali.: lif'ht oils and spirit, 7'.> (i^iill.: atiinioniiiiii 
sulphate, (S Ih.; kils, c. feet . With a cannel 
o other hifphly liituiniiioifs coal the pro(M)rlioiis 
of fiu l oil and li(;hi oils would Ik* (greater, and 
that of solid fuel less. Sw (Umt\ Coal-tar. — 
JliiiLior.RAi'iiY: W. A. Bone, <\miI and it.s 
f\e.v,* A. II. Sexton and W. Jl. David- 
son. Fuel and Ilr/ractonf Materials. 

Lowther Hills (loir//iOr), a raii|L(e of Scott isli 
hilts extcmliii); aenuis the south of l.ariarkshirc 
and north of niimfricKKliirc to the soul hern 
lx)rders of Peebles and Selkirk shin's. Highest 
Numiiiits, (ireen L<»wthcr (2*UKI feet) 'ind Lowther 
Hill (2;J77 f. et). 

Loyalty Islands, a Pacific Kroup lyin({ around 
I'.t. ?() s. and ifiiriu*diatcly east of the French 
c. lo:* . Ni'w raicdoiiia, of uhicli it is a political 
depe^ldc^J<;^ There are thrc« larjfc islands, Mar^, 
^Jfou, and i ■ ■■ i, ami inaiiy smaller islands arid 
atolls. Area, a.b' Ut «(M) .s(|. miles, (’oco- nuts are 
.staple product; cofira and riiblKT are cx- 
)*ort<.d. Pop. about I t,r>UU. 

Loyo'la, Ignatius, orijLrinal name Inig^o JMpez 
de Hccalde. the founder of the .Jesuits (cpv.), I^Kirri 
at the castle of I.«oyolu, (hiipiizc'oa, 1491, died in 
Home la.-d). He was a pij^e at the court of 
Fordirmud ami Isabella, but cntcrc*! the army, 
and during the defence of Pam|>cluiia against the 
French (1521) he was severely wounded, and a 
long and tedious confinement was the rc^sult. 
llic only bonk.s he found relieve its t€*diuni 
were books of devotion and tlie lives of saints. 
This course of reading indijcc*d a’fit of passionate 
devotion and repentance in which he renoiifuxxl 
the world, made a formal visit to the shrine of 
the Virgin at Montserrat, and vowed himself 
her knight (1522). After his dedieoition he mode 
a pilgrimage to Rome and Jerusalem, and from 
1524 to 1527 attended the schcKilH and universitica 
of Barcelona, Alcala, and Salamanc:a. In 1528 
he went to I'aris for general and theological 


training. Here in 1584 he formed the nucleus of 
the .Society of .1csii.*«, Fnu^fois Xavier, professor 
of philo.sopliy, laiync/., and others having sworn 
in conjunction witli lAiyola to devote them»M*lvcs 
to the of the i'hureh and the converHion of 
infidels. Home ultimately U'eanie Iheir liead- 
«piarlers. when laiyola Kubiiiittcxl the plans of 
luH new onler to Paul 111, who, under certain 
limit at ioiiH, c<iiifirmcd it ill 154fi. (Sex* Jesuits,) 
iKiyola exmtinued to n*Hidc in Home and govern 
the siH'iety ho had eoiiHtituteil till his death. 
He was lH*atified in 1807 hy Paul V, and eaiioii- 
ized in 1822 hy (h'(*gorv XV. Himi.iouiiaimiy: 
F. Thompson. Saint tf>natius f«oi/ofa: II. Joli, 
St, Jgnace de I^oj/ola; J. J. t'aniplK*!!, 77ir %IesiiitM 
(/5J4 lit‘lt); Nee also Issuers and Instructions 
of St, Jfinntius Istyola. translated hy 1). F. 
DTK»ary. 

Loz^re (lo-zar), a ilepart merit of .Southern 
Framx*, comprising parts of pre-H evolutionary 
Languedoc and (h^viiuduu; area, 1998 nc|. iiu1(*m. 
The department is generally nioiintuiimus 
(t'^^vennes), Mount Lozfcn* rising to 48K4 feet. 
The general c*haraclcr of the department is 
pa.st<»ral, live-Ktoek hciiig largely raised and 
cheese- making pr(M*iise<i to some exletif. 'I'he 
Hivers Allier, lK»t, and Tarn rise within tlie 
department, which lK*loiigs to the basiiiH of the 
iKiire, the Uhfine, and the (hii'orme. I'iio eiipit.d 
is Meiidc. I’op. (1921). 100,822. 

Luan^ Prabantl, a tro.n of French liidc- 
t'hiriii, in the Laos eoiinti,. aiiilal of a protect c<l 
Htiite of the same name, on the Upper Mekong; 
in 1904 finally ceded by Siam to France. Pop. 
40,<MH). 

Lubao, a town of Pampanga, Lii/.on, Philipt>iiie 
iHlands, 80 miles from .Manila by rail, with a 
’ Tge trade in indigo, rice, and sugar. Po|». 
a.KKit 20,(KK>. 

Lubbock, Sir John, ^Cnglish fiolitieiaii ami 
naturalist, iKirii in l/ondoii 1884, died 1918. joined 
his father's hanking business in 1848; partner in 
18.58; entered Parliament in 1870 for Maidshme; 
and repreHc*nted ]«oudoii University fniiii 1HH0 till 
ItKMt, when he w'as raisvxl to the |K‘erage as Huron 
Avebury. He was an aiitliority on finunee and 
tMiueation, and his inline was aHsoc‘iuted witli 
several Iniportaiit public, measures, sueh us the 
Hunk Holiday and Ancient Monuments Acts. 
His works iiieJiide: rrehistarir Titnen; Origin 
of Civilization; Oryiin anti Melamtr phases of 
Insects; Hritish Wild Flmvers in their ilelalitm 
to Jnsfcts; yints, tiers, and Wasps; Flmvers, 
Fmils, and Ijcavrs; and The Pleasures of Life. 

LUbeck, a free city and state of («ermuriy, 
and a constituent of the German lieich, 12 miles 
from the Gulf of Liilieek, on the Ualtic; area, 

1 1 5 sq. mtk*s. The crity is tlie capital of the slide, 
and w'fis foniierly siirroiuidcd by walls, of wliii'h 
four striking fifteenth - century gates survive. 
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It wn« foiindnrl by Count Adolphiin II of IIoI- 
Rtoiii (114«*0> ccMlcd to Suxony (1158), find in 
DiiniHh fM'oiipatiori in 1201. fii 1220 I^Oliock 
bfraiiH* a fro<* iinpmiil fily, mid (1211) tlio 
lm<b‘rof thr f farim‘uti(* («!.•<• ///iw.vr Tfnvnn), 

Friinrc* urin<‘\t‘d flu* cily in IN 10, but rcnoiinrrd 
III! rif(iil.s an.<T the* battir of (1810), and 

LtilMTk cvcntiiaily joined the North Gcniiufi 
Coiifedoriition (1800), lK:(‘oniing a state of the 
oiiipire in 1870. It is now u republic by Con- 
stitiitiori dated 28rd May, 1020, niid is governed 
by li House* of llurgesiieH (80 iTiendierH), which 
elects a Senate (12 inernticni). Ltiljcck Cathedral 
was rounded by Henry the Lion in 1170, and was 
eonipicted in the fourteenth eentury. A channel 
eonneets TiUlKa;k with the Ualti<*, but Travcinilndc 
(ill the state) is the port. LObcek is a railway 
junction, and has an extensive trade in tiinlier 
and wine. Pop. (state, 1010), 120,508; (tow'n, 
1010). n:i,07l.-Cf. W. King, Three Free Cilien. 

Lublin, II town and c;apital of t he govenitiii'tit 
of Lublin, Poland, on the Uistr/yea, with a 
thirteenth - eentury eathednil and the nneieiit 
palace of .lohn Sobicski. In 1702 Lublin was 
sacked by Charles XII of Sweden. During the 
h.iiropean War it was <‘uptured by the Gernians 
(.Inly. 1015). Pop. 7a,(KMI. 

Lubricants, substances employed to nHiiiec 
friction lM*tween surfaers subjccU'd to lourls and 
nioviiig relative to eac?h other. The lubricant 
is iiiir<Mtuce<t betwiHMi the moving parts and 
holds them apart. When two solid bodies are 
rubbed together, there is a measurable resistaiiet* 
to the movenieiit, no mutter how carefully they 
have been inneliined and polished to cnsiirt* 
Nm<N)thn(*ss. This is eiiused by the abrasive 
action of microscopic ridges nnd projections. 
Where friction betw^een solids can lx» w'ducifl to 
fluid friction by the ust* of a lubricant, the 
eflb'ieiK'y of the nnuiiine is iiwn'iised, while the 
temperature of the working parts and the wear 
and ti'ur arc nxiiK'Cil. Among the sulistanees 
employed are: so/iVfs, plumbago, gniphite, and 
soapstone; semi - so/iVis, greases, consisting of 
animal and vegetable oils cmulsitieil with soap 
nnd water, or mineral oils thicken<*d with soap; 
Uifiiuts, animal, vegetable, and mineral oils, 
singly or in combination. The ohuructeristies 
of a luhrieunt — visi'osity, oiliness, bo^y, degree 
of freiHloiii from eontxling acids and ^uii 
liability to oxidize to giinimy and sticky sub- 
stiiiiees. and leiiiperatiirc actions — are found to 
vuiy* from siilistanee to sulMtancc. By suitable 
lilen<liiig of the various simple lubricants, a 
range of subHtanet*s suitable for all conditions of 
running is obtiiiiUHl. 

Lucan (Marcus Annieus Liicanus), Homan 
IKiet of the Sil\Tr Age, was bom in a.d, 80, and 
diet! in A.n. <V5, He was a grandson of Seneen 
the rhclorieiuti, nnd a nephew of Sen(*cu the 


philosopher. I^uean’s father was a vety wealthy 
man, and the poet received the l^est education 
prr>Gurab1c. The aim of Roman education qt 
that time was to make a man eloc|UQiit, and 
Lucan prov cd only too apt a pupil. He astonisti<*d 
everyone by his precocity, anil in his curly 
twenties tieeuiiie so wnl known for his |iotdry 
os to excite the jealousy of the Km[)eror Nero. 
Nero forbade him to recite in public, and Lu^n 
retaliated for this insult by joining in the con- 
spiracy of Piso. He was betrayed, and in order 
to save himself ofTered to give infonnntion. He 
licguii by denouncing his own mother, and went 
on ti> reveal tlie names of all his fcllow-con- 
spiriitors. He did not succeed, htiw'cvcr, in his 
design of saving his own miserable life. He 
committed suit'idc on compulsion by means of 
opening his veins, and died reciting some lines 
of his own coiiiposilion alaiut a soldier w'ho died 
in like fashion. 

StutiiLs was a friend of Liicairs, and in a jMiein 
(A'i7wp, ii, 7) addressed to I^iicairs widow' he 
names some of the lost works of tlic poet. Tlicy 
dealt with Hector and Priam, Or})heus, and the 
burning of Home. Liieun's one extant w'ork, by 
which his reputation iniist stand or fall, is the 
Pharsaliiit an epic poem in ten l)ooks (the tenth 
IxMik is iinpcrfetd), in which the events of the 
struggle lK*twt‘en (’a\sur and Pom|M*y arc re- 
coiint<*d in chronological onlcr. Opinion him 
difTered w'idely as to the merits of this 
It has iM'cn extrava)^antly [iraiscxl and unduly 
depreciated. The truth is that it has many 
striking qualities and many grave defects. 
Lucan was a very yf>iing man wdien he died, 
and his work has all the defects of a young 
nmtrs w'ork. A large projMtrtion of his faults, 
however, are tine to the faulty system of llorriai^ 
ediicatitm, w'hieh incn*as«'d his natural tcmleney 
if) prefer epigram to truth, and ciieoiirngcd him 
to eiulcavoiir (s>urnuially to make a point. He 
hud many of the ipialities of a great (M)et: he 
wiLS copious in his diction, lively in his iiiuigina- 
tiori, and Ixdd in his ()olitieal wistlom. His 
fluency of writing was fatal to his great iu*s8. 
He is, however, easily the greatest |K>et of the 
Silver Age. The Pharmlia is full of well-known 
quotations such as 

Nil actum credeni dum quid tuperesoet acendum, 

and 

Victfiz causa deia placuit, led victa Cattjni, 

or the famous 

Jupiter eat quodcunque videa, quocunque movciia. 

In some passages, too, he challenges comparison 
with Virgil, though there is a certain monotony 
in his use of the hexameter. Quintilian, with his 
usual adniir^ddc good sense, has given the final 
verdict upon Lucan, saying that he is fiery and 
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vehement, *a master of epiffrani, and a model 
for rhetorieians rather than for poets. — Biduo- 
» orapiiy: C. B. Haskins ami W. K. Ileitland, 
The Phq/tsaUa (the In-st English edition); Sir 
Edwanl Hidley, Luran's Pharsalia TranslataL 

Luconia« an am'ieiii di\'isioii of Southern 
Italy ^'hieh extended lu'mss fn>in the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea to the (hilf of Tarentiim. The 
Liiranians were a hraiu-h of the Suinnite nation^ 
ana were sulKlued by the Homans in 272 b.c. 

Lucca, n proviiuH» of Tuscany, Italy. It is 
mountainous in the north, lyin); in the Serehio 
Valley, but is agriculturally productive. The 
ehaif seniH)rt, Viarregio, exports oils, wines, silks, 
and fruits. Arc^a, 555 sq. miles; pop. (1015), 
.147,101). 

Lucca (ancient Luca), a city and capital of 
al>ovc province, on the Serehio (ancient AuJtar)» 
The seventh-century church of S. Krc4liario w’os 
founded by the liondiard kings Bertharic and 
('uuihert to honour St. I'rigidiumis, an Irish 
archbishop of Lucca (50(1-578). The Utanans 
established a colony in Luca alaiut 177 a.ii., and 
it was ifK'huled in Gallia Cisalpina. In 1805 
r.ueca formed, with ilombino, a principality 
given by Napoleon to his sister, Priiic<*ss Kllsa 
llacTiocchi. It wtw inc4)rporaf(Hi in (he Kingdom 
of Italy in 1800. INip. (4‘ommiine), 70,110. 

Lucera, a city of hViggia, SoiitluTii Italy, 
with a castle cr<‘c(cd by the ICmpenir Frederick 
11 (of (fcriiiaiiy) and rebuilt by Lliarles I 
(al)4>ut 1275), and a (•otliic cut bedral. Lu4*cra was 
a U4)iiian c4)lony (Jsureria) from 014 ii.c*., but 
was flcstiwcd in a.ii. OOJI. It was restored by 
Fre4lcri4*k II, who eoluiii7.cd it with Sairaeciis 
fr4>m Sicily (1220). Frederick di4?d (12.50) at 
the Castcl Fiorentino, 0 miles from Lu(*cra. 

Lucerna^la (Lat., luvrrna, a lamp), the 
typi4'al 4*xamplc of the Lu4'4‘rnarii<hc, a family 
of the Sc>pho7.4»a, nearly allie4l to many of the 
jelly-liMhcs. The lufist familiar specks is ihi* 
jAicemarin {lialichfsUnt) auricula, a little, some- 
what beU-sha;ied organism which is fn^quciiily 
found ndhering by its short stalk to sca-wedOs, 
Ac. The mouth is sitiiatcfi in the centre of the 
hell. It can tJctuch itself at will and Swim freely 
about hy contracting and expanding the licll- 
slia|)ed disc or ^ umbndlu *, as It is technically 
called. 

Lucerne (16-sem'; Ger. TAixem), a city and 
capital of the canton of LiiiH^ne, Switzerland, on 
the margin of Lake laicernc amj on the swift- 
riirining Rcuss, w'herc it emerges from the lake. 
On the land want side the town is surroiin<k^l 
hy walls with nine watch-Hiwers dating fixini 
i:«5, and the river is spanned by eight bridges, 
two of which are rtKifed-tn and s|>an the river 
obliquely. The ‘ laon of Lucerne \ a monument 
bj' ITiorwuldsen (1821) t4i the Swiss guarfls who 
fell while defendipg the Tuilcrics (10th Aug., 


1702) is noteworthy. The ghudcr-ganlcn ron- 
tains relic's of the ii'c iwrkid. Lucerne is one of 
the three steals of the Swiss Diet, has an iitqMirtant 
grain market, ami luamiracturc's silk and cxitton 
fabrics, luul carriages. INip. <1020), 441,00(1. 

Lucerne, I la* canlim, is ImiijiuIi'iI by (be 
catit4ms of Aargaii. /iig, S4*li\vy/., Ihiterwukicii, 
and Hern; area, 570 mp miles. The siirfuee is 
very iiiuch br4ik<‘(i by ramitUnitions of the Ber- 
nese Alps, but none rise aliove the line of |)c;r- 
pctiial snow. Lucerne w*us admitted into the 
Swiss ConftMlrratkiii in i:):i2. The inhabitant s 
arc mainly (German-speaking Homan Catholics, 
and their I'hicf cMvupation is dairying. Pop. 
(1020), 170,180. 

Lucerne (MedicAgo), a genus of leguminous 
plants eontaiiiirig at least ninety species. The 
purfilc mecli('k (Af. Hotliya) is a valimble posture 
and forage plupt extensively cultivated in some 
of the chalky districts of Knglaiul and France*, 
and also in America. It is perennial and yiekis 
tw^o or more creips in the year. In I’aliforiiia it 
is known by the Spanish name 4>f Alfalfa, 

Lucerne, Lake of, or Vlerwaldstiltter-See, 
meaning *' Lake 4>f the Four Forest Cantons *, a 
Swiss lake Ixiunded by the cantons of IJri, 
Sehwyz, IJnterw'uldcn, and liiiocrne, and iioiefl 
for its magnilleent sc'cncry and bistoriciil assofia- 
tions. l^ruigth from Lucerne to Flilelen, 2.1 miles; 
wkith, from } fei 2 iriilos; greatest depth, 700 
feet; altitude 14.14 feel, 

Lucian (Liieianus), Grcr k satirist, was born 
at Saiimsata in alKiui a.p. 125, and died soon 
after A.i>. 180. Most of the inforinatkui which 
we jMisRcss about him is derive4l from his own 
writings, and, os it is never f|ulie eertjiin when 
he is scri4>us and when he is not, it is iirqiossihle 
t4> lie sure* of the value of this inforiiiatioii. The 
IP ally acTcpted story is that h<* began his career 
(IS uppreiitiee to his uiieic, a sculptor, hut H4>riii 
iir(>d 4>f this profi'Nsion and lieearnc a rhctfirieiaii. 
As BiM'h he went fn»m place to ])luee (liHplayifig 
his ability as a speaker lK*fore audiences in- 
terested in el4K|iieii(*e. I^iieian travelled in 
(Greece, Italy, anil (Gaul, and miMlc a gr<'at repu- 
tation. In his later years he npfiears to liave held 
the office of procurator of part of Egypt, an 
honouruhle iinri huTutive ap|Kiintrnent. 

Eighty-two pi(XH:s liiivc eiime down to us 
under the? name of Lia'Ian. Fiv4J of these are 
undoubtedly spurious, eigld. others and the 
epigrams are almost ceriiiiiily spurious, and 
seveml others an; of 4l4>ul>t.fijl authenticity. 
Among so many writings, it is only fiossihle to 
sekx't a few of the U'st ffir Hpe44ai mention. 
Thir JHnlo^urs of the liaut, iHaloguen of the GoUnf 
and JHnhgucH of Ote Sea^Gwh are fM*rhtti>s the 
most faincius of Liieiatrs works. Witty, eyiiieul, 
and jrrev4*rerit, they have constantly Ik'co 
ndiiiirexJ and iinitated. Another famous work 
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is True IfisUrrirs, n satire on the nmrv'C'llnus tales 
of pfM^ts urui lo^of^raphers. The satire <k>cs not 
spare even Homer himself. This highly uiiiiisiii^ 
IsMik has iiiKpired the pnshielion of even j'reater 
hffoks, Niieh ius (JuUtvrr'a Trarrh^ and the imtstc-r- 
pieee of Hahehiis. Luriits^ or the .d.v.v is of fhatbl ful 
aiitheiitieify, hiil it is an interesting' romanee 
in miniature. It tells the saine story tliut Apii* 
leiiiH tells with many aiiifililleations and in a 
more inystieui fashion in his (ioMrn Ash, Con- 
CfTuing the Death of Peregrinua aiui Atexander, or 
the False Prophet cx|>ose with f^reut wittiru^ 
the hytM>eriNy of two relifti(»iJH jm|M)Ktors. 77ir 
Lover of Lying fliseiisses the reason wtiy some 
fSTHons take a delij^ht in lyin^ fur its <iwn sake. 
The Jiawpict and the Sale of Lives an* deli^thtfiil 
satires on philosophers and jthiltisophy. laadati 
is at his l>est when uttaekiiiK cpiaek-philoKophers, 
es|N*eially those fif the Cynic* sehrsd. laieiairs 
<‘liief purpose was to iiiniise his aiidienee. lie 
was not u reformer or a satirist, hut merely a 
ftiihlie entertainer. He siieeeeded admirahly in 
his ohjeet. lie was sinj^iihirly free from any 
pr(*judi(T8, or indeed from any vic'ws, on any 
suhjeet. lie was iNirii a .Semite*, hut re<*eived a 
(^reek ediieation; he was a suhjeet of Home, and 
yet not n Uomun. Tie was able to derive amuse- 
inent front almost anything, hut espe<*ially frcaii 
w'orii-out er<H*ds and prf*tentious philosophies. 
In his style Liieian elosely follows the liest Attie 
inod(*ls, esfteeially IMato. Altogether lateian is 
one of the most eharming an<l efitertaining iif 
CJreek writers. To fdaee him alongside of his 
master, Aristophanes (whom he ealls, with 
graeefiil w'it. a wise and truthful man whose 
writings an* distrusted without reason "). :is one 
of the world's greatest satiristH. is to make an 
<*\travagant elaiiii for him. llis follovsers, Hahe- 
lais and Swift, have surpiissed him; hut he re- 
mains one of the most readahh* of (ireek authors 
of the seeoiul rank.* - HiiiMocuAeiiY: II. W. L. 

I lime, Lui'ian: the Stfrinn Satirist; M. Croiset, 
Fssai anr la Vie et les (Kuvres de iAtrien; W. L. 
C'olliiis, Ltu'ian (Aneient Classies for Knglish 
Headers Series); C. Martha, Ia^s Moralistes sotis 
r Empire tmnain. 

Lucifer (or in (Ireek, Phoaphoros, both 
ineaning light-bearer)^ a name aneieiitly given to 
the [>liuiot Venus as the morning stiur. The tenn 
is ustHi (Igurutively by Isaiali (x^, 12) and 
applitHl to the Babylonian king, but it was mis- 
tjckeii by the eomnientators for a reference to 
Satan. The passag<» runs os follows: How art 
thou fallen fnun heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
inorningl". The name of Lucifer was used in 
this S4*iisc by Milton. 

LuciCiua, (hulls, an early Roman satirist, 
grand-iitiele t<» Hom|M*y the (•reat, Ijorn at 
SueN*m 180 n.e., dit*d at Naples alMiiit 103 B.c. 
lie is (^msidered the inventor of the Hoiimti 


satire, lieeause he flrst gave it the Coim under 
wliH'li this kind of |>oetry w'as carried to |)er- 
feetioii by Iloraee, Juvenal, and Persius. Of, 
thirty satires whieh he W'nite only sejine fr^g- 
merits have lK*<*n pr<*servwl. 

Lucina, godih'ss of light, among the aneient 
Homans, a title given to Diana in her eu]Nicity 
of th<‘ gfMld<*sM wh<» presidf*d over ehild-hirth. 

Lucknow', a eity of lliiidiistaii, capital of 
the Lu(*know 1 livision of Oudh, United Proviftces, 
and the sixth eity of India. It lic*s along the 
Hiver (hiniti. Among the most notable buildings 
are the Kaisarhagh, a palace built hy Wajid Ali 
in 18.i0; the Im&iiiharni or mausoleum of Afund 
ud Dowlah; the grt'at mosque called the .lama 
Masjid, now* a jail; the Ifoseiiuibad or Small 
fiii&mbarru, with the iiiuiiKoleum of Mahoiiinied 
Ali; the Ma^lini^re foiinde<l hy (h*n(‘rul Martin, 
which elothf*s and edii(*:it<*s 120 Itoys. the Canning 
Collegt*, and several biiiglish si'liools; also St. 
.lohtrs ehiireh, Ameri(‘an and Homan Catholic 
ehiirehes; library, hospitals, lunatic asyhini, and 
a new university. Liieknow was one (»f the chief 
scenes of the Indian Mutiny (18.57-8). At the 
lN*giiiiiing <»f the mutiny the Hesi<l(*ney was 
fortified hy Sir Henry Lawn*nee, and after his 
death (4th July, 18.57) it was elosely besieged 
l»y the rebels till relief was brought hy Ilaxeloek 
anti Out ram. The relieving for(*e was only a 
Hiiiult out*, hftwever. and tlu* Hritish were again 
lM‘sieged, partly in the Hesidemy. (>artly in a 
walletl gartleii ealU'd the AlambAgh. In the 
midtile of 0('tt>l>er Sir Ctdin ('amphell gained 
|K>ssc‘Ssi«>n of the plat'C afti'r si'vere fighting; 
hut as it se(*iiit‘tl im|K>sNible to hf»ld it with the 
tnmpK at his disjmsal he left Sir .lamt‘s Out ram 
to tiefend the .Mamlmgli, anti n*movetl the 
eiviliuns, WMimeii. and t'liildren to (‘awrqxire. 
At la.Ht, ill March, 18,58, Sir Colin returnetl wfth 
a Kullieient force, etmipletely tlcfealetl tin* reliels, 
anti permanently rei*oven*tl the town. Liieknow, 
oiit*e famous tt>r the prtHliietion of (*oslly jewellery, 
has still import mit pnidiietions in :iilver, (.*op|K*r, 
anti brass wan*s. Pop. 240.(KN>. 

Lucre'tla, a Homan lady wht> w’as outraged 
by Sextus, son of Tarquinius SufK*rbus, King of 
liome. She stahlH*d herself, anti her death was 
the signal for a revolution, by whieh the Tarqiiins 
were ex|Kdled fhaii Rome and a republic fonnetl. 
The story is told by Livy (i, 57-511). 

Lucre'tius (Titus Liicrcdius ('anis), Roman 
|)oet, author of the greatest of all diduet ie |M>etns, 
w’liK born alxnit 98 n.c., and died ulKiut 55 n.c. 
Of the events of his life we know* almost nothing. 
Our sole authority is St. Jerome's Chrofiiele, 
whieh has this entry under the year 04 n.c,: 
“Titus Lueretius the piH‘t was born. He was 
Bulisequeiitly driven mad by a lovc-pliiltre. In 
his lueid intervals he wrote some bmks which 
Cicero aiibsequently edited. He committed 
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suicide in the forty-fourth }»e!nr of his nffc.” 
The truth of nil those stiitenionts has 
qAiostioiif'd. Luorotius was oertniiily lK»rn liefore 
114 n.r.f |»rohiil>ly in 97 u.e., or 95 «.(\ at the 
very latest. It is cxeeodiiigly unlikely that any 
drtij;, no matter whiit its iiotenev. tHuild eaiise a 
|>eriiianent mental deraiif^einent. It is even more 
unlikely that so lon^ a ikhmu as the /ie Herum 
S'^ura <sMild have hc'cn i*ointM)siHl tUiriiig lurid in- 
ter\'alHuf sanity. It is not a short pm'in, like those 
of Cow|yT, but a |)oein of over seven thousand 
lines in leiif^th, and a model of close itMisoniriff 
and eleur ('XiMtsilion. It is doubtful whether it 
was Marcus or Quintus I’icero who editcsl the 
f>oems. Marcus was not in sympathy with the 
hipicumin system of philosophy, and it is tnirimis 
that there is no mention in his EtmUra of his 
editorial labours. nonut us, who iiieiitions 

laiiTt'lius's death lus having taken place in 55 
B.(\, doc*s not j»ive any hint of suicide. The 
whole story td’ the poet's life is oliseure; we arc 
on safer ground in making one or two ileiluctions 
irom his writings. From them it sei'nis clear 
that he was a native of lloine, that he was of a 
distiiignisliisl if not a nobl<‘ family, that lie w^as 
a student of Ixtoks, espei'iaily thosi* of Kph'iinis, 
Horner, Kiiripides, and Knnius, and that he was 
a lover and elosi- observer of nature. 

The great work of Liieretius is a |H>eni in six 
bcMiks eiititlerl De Umun Saturn. The llrst liook 
alone seems to have received the author’s 
hnishing toiK'hes. The last liook breaks off 
abruptly, and the fourtli and fifth show e<*rt4iin 
reiliindaiieies and gafis in the logical order of 
argument which make it clear that they wen* 
lud re\ised by the author. The lit Rtrum 
Saturn is a complete system of philosophy 
•witten in ttie form of a poem. The foundation- 
stone *»f the \%liole iimgnith'eiit stnn-tun? is to 
Ik* found in the line which eonehides the 1111 - 
rnatcliable jiroi-ni -the address to Venus: 

Tantiim rcliffio potuit Hii.itlcrc' malorumt 

Lucretius was csinvineed in his lu'urt that all 
human ills were due directly or iiubrcetly to 
superstition — (.'‘S|K'eiully to fear of the gtals and 
fear of death, lie tliought that if men were 
taught tlic truth, that the gods did not interfere 
in human affairs, and that death brought com- 
plete extineiion, they would not lie afraid of 
anything in this world or the next. He therefore 
fiet out tx> ex|x>iinrl in full the ICpIcurean system 
of philosophy, wliic'h in his opinion Hatisfueiorily 
explained all the phenomena of the universe*. 
Book i opens w'ith the address to Venus, and 
denounces the evils caused by 8U]Xirstition. It 
then goes on I 0 explain that nothing cun tic 
made fh>jii nothing, and that nothing can be 
reduced to nothing. The rest of this Ixiok and 
the whole of the second book arc devoted to an 
VOL. VII. 


explanation of the atomic thcor 5 % The third 
iNMik distinguishes iMdwmi the vital and intel- 
lec'tual prin<‘iplf*s, the .Intmii and the Animus, 
or the soul and the luinit, luid proxies that they 
are an iiit(*gral part of the Uxty and can no 
more have an iiidt*|M‘ndent evisteiiee tiuui a 
hand or a fiait eaii. 'Hie kouI therefore {lerishes 
with the iMxiy. This bcxik ends witli a niugnifl- 
ct*nt pivtsagc^— iinsiirpasMMl in laitin literature — 
on the folly of fearing death, which efTeetually 
extiiigiiislies all our dc\sirc*s luid sorrow's. The 
fourth IxMik deals with the the<iry of the senses, 
€liseussc*s the natim* of slet'p and of dreams, and 
ends with a slightly sntirieal disciiiisilion utHUi 
love. The llfth IwMik, wliic*li is in many ways the 
iiit>st iiiipn'ssive aiul iiitereNting, tmits of the 
origin of tlu^ world, and of the rise and progn*ss 
of man, the lieginnings of eivllization and soeiety, 
and the invention of the applied and the tine 
arts. The last IxMik gives an explanation ot 
thunder, lightning, hail, rain, snow, and other 
phenomena, and ends with a discourse u|M)ti 
diseases and a deseriptioii of t he grc'ut plague 
at Athens. 

The siibjeei-rnalter of Luen'Itus is most In- 
teresting to nuHlerii remlers. Owing to a coin- 
biiiation of grxxl luek and good sense lie has 
hit on many tlic'ories whieli have only Ix'Cii fully 
worked out eoinparntively lately. His (leeouni 
of the atomic tlu^iry is srriiriHingly logieiil and 
eoiiiplele. He has griispnl the idea I lint time is 
a ri'laiive thing. He gives a wonderfully lu^- 
eurnU^ deseriplion of the origin of sfiecies, and 
eiiiineiates the law of the survival of the lit lest. 
He pro|xain<lK something not unlike the germ 
llimry of disease. He argues that the world was 
*!oi s|HM‘ia11y made for mankind, becuusc if it 
\ iTC it would not Ik* eiieiimbered with so imiiiy 
drfeelN. His views upon heredity (Hook iv, line 
PilH) are in tairiotis a(*eordanee with those of the 
Ablk": Mendel. Above all, his ais'ouiil of the rise 
and progress of eivilizulioii is in striking agree- 
ment with the vii'WH of leading anthropologists 
of to-day. This aristoeratie Koiniui, who hail 
pnibably never travelled and never seen any 
siivogc nu'es, by a sheer gift of imagination was 
able to n^eonstruet the; life of primillve man. 

ImeretiiiH is, os it were, only Ineidenially a 
(MH't. His main object was u> teach, and to free 
mankind from the shackles of HUfHTslitiori. 
Much of his material was not Miisceptible of 
|x>etic! treatment; he devotes iiiueh space to 
close and cold HC'ieiitinc reosiining. He might 
well have written in pnise hud literary fashion 
ixrrmitted. Yet in spite of the iiuiiicnms defects 
of his pex*!!! it contains some passages unsur- 
pussiMl not merely in Latin literature, but in 
human spi'ceh. Lucretius is not only a gn'iit 
|x>et, but a great ploiiix*r in |XH*try. He 
found the liexaiiieter rough and crude, and lie 

186 
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l<‘ft it II jMTfrrt instninicnt, ready for Virgil 
to 

The KrieiKT of T.iirn-liiis, liiLsed a.s it was 011 
a Kerir.s <»f iiiivc'rifi<Ml getierali/Jitioiis, is of great 
interest hut iif no inijiortaiiec* now. 11 is teaeli- 
ings about rt^ligion and morality arc' still of 
value, lie was not, us many textliooks imply, 
an atheist and a hedonist, lie was a proroiindly 
reverent man, who hated all th(‘ base elements 
in fiopijlar religion, and who preached the doe- 
trine that true peace of mind was only to Ik* 
found by triumphing over f<‘ar, ambition, 
liaKsion, and luxury. Seireontrol, renuneiation, 
and simple hoine^ly pleasures are what he ad- 
voealf'S. 

There is one rpiality whieh, more than any 
other, makes the /V Hrrum Saturn the greatest 
of all Latin poems. This is its ahsohite sincerity. 
It is imeorru|>tefl by that taint of rhetorie w'hieh 
Ntioils the work of so many of even the hest 
Latin wriU'rs. Lucretius seoriis the exaggerations 
and I'pigrainmatie sayings whieh most Hoiuans 
delighteil in. lie is e<|iia11y siiaere in his thinking, 
lie fuel's tinflinehingly all the greatest problems 
of life. It is this siiieerity, no less than his 
marvellous insight and his absolute eommaiid 
over the haughty Homan tongue, that makes 
him the loftiest of Uomaii tsiels.- Hiiii.ro- 
(iKAi'iiY: 11. A. .1, Munro, iMcretias (Text, 
Commentary, and Prose Translation); .1. IMassoii, 
iMcretius: Epivurran atid Port: i\ Martha, /> 
Poi^mr dr LnrrtVr; \V. V. Sellar. Homan Pttrts of 
thr Erpuhtir: \\\ 11. Malloek, iMrretiiiH (.Aiieieiii 
('lassies for Moilerii Headers Series). 

Lucullus, Lneiiis Lh'iiiiiis, a distinguished 
Hoiiiaii naval and military (*omniander, hoin 
about lir* ii.r., died bt'fore 5(1 ii.r. He distin- 
guished himself greatly in his varkuis vietorions 
eampaigiiN against Mithridates, King of Pont 11 s, 
fnaii the time of .Sulla to <»<i n.e.. when he was 
Kiiptdanled hy Pom|N'V. lb* thenceforward lived 
in InxnrioiiH retiremeiit on the eoast of Campania. 
II is house wa.s enrh'hed with a valuable library 
and w'orks of art., whieh W'cre freely o|K*ned to 
liti'rary men of all kinds, among whom was 
his friend Cicero. Ills example indneed other 
di-stingnisheil Homans to draw learned men to 
Home at their expense. Lnenlliis is one of the 
interloi'iitors in Cieen»'s Aradrmirn.^ 

Luddites, a niune given to rioters in 1811-0 
111 Hie Midlands, who attribiitixl the prevailing 
distress to the introduction of machinery. They 
were naiiiiHl after Ned Liidd, a half-witted lad 
who once wreaked his anger iii>nii wmie stocking- 
frames. 

LiulondorfT, I'Tich von, (German gt'iicral, Imm 
180.*i, ediHMitist in the Cadet SeluMil at Pl5n, niul 
|M>sted to the iitfanlry in 1882. lii 1898 he joitieti 
the (■cncral Staff, and leetnml in the Military 
Aeaticmy. Ikdiii, until 1908. He w'us also 


etigagt'd till 1913 (from almui itM)4) in advising 
the 0|KTaiions Staff, who were completing a war 
programme in antieipation of the (German l>id 
for world domination. In 1914 he hcedine chief 
of this dejiartnient, and on iiiohili/ation he was 
a majr>r-general and acted us DcfMity Chief of 
Stuff to the Second Army, under von Htilow. 
Kveiitiially he was |K>sled to Hindeiihiirg, whose 
ICighth Army was engaged on the HiLssian fr»mt, 
and, as Chief of Staff, Ludendorff direc*tefl the 
great drive that enlniiiiat cd in the slaughter c. 
Taiiiieni>erg and the shambles of the Musiiriun 
Lakes; he directed the campaign, and Hiiiden- 
biirg reapi'd the laurels. After the (^eniiaii 
failure at Verdun, Hitiflenhiirg Ix'eaine ('hief 
of (b'liend Staff. Lndendorfr followed him as 
Qiiurtermaster-rfeneral (2fUh Aug., 1910), and 
together they eontridled the Orman army from 
that time until it w^as defeated oti the Sirftfried 
Linr. laideiulorfT perfected the lliiidenhiirg 
Line, and orguni/ed the (•criiian ri'treat thereto 
in 1917, where hi* prt'paml for his magnificent 
but disastrous offensive of 1918 by training in 
mass tai'ties 1(M» K|H'ei:il1y Kelec*1ed mid ecpiipjH'd 
divisions. 

Of his strategy it might lie said, in parmly of 
the eonimeni on Halaelava, that it w’:is magnili- 
(‘Ciit, but it w:ts not war; it was the highest 
expression of (hTiiian iron rlisc'ipJirie and of the 
* hammer hlov *. Ha<i laideiidorff lieen content 
in 1918 with storming the Hriti'ib lines, and hud 
he ahaiidoned the plan that led > the disaster 
oil the l^ys, the honours might have ri'sted w'itli 
the (lermaii armies, ami the l'airo|H‘an War 
might have ha<1 a vi'ry diffen'iit ending. Lndeii- 
dorff resigneil on 27th Oet., 1 918, In'canse. it was 
stated, ** he fell unable to aeipii 'see in eonsti- 
tntional changes, partienlarly in tlu' restrietiAn 
of till' Kaiw'r's authority with regjirtl to army 
a|>|ioifitments -- Hiiu.roortAriiv: l.ndeiidorfr, 
Thr (irnrral Staff and its PrMrms and il/iy K’#ir 
Mrmorirs (1919); H. von ^wehl, Die Schtuetden 
im Sommer J9IS an drr Westfront. 

Ludi, u tenn w'hieli comprises the various 
6|)cctaeles and contests of the oireiis and of the 
theatre and stadium in Rome and Italy. Tlie 
great games of the Republic w'cre said to date 
buck to the lime of Turqiijiiiiis Priseiis. There 
wer€? two prineipnl kinds of games: ludi sramicif 
the speetueles of Hie theatre; and /f/rfi circenses^ 
the I'ontests of the amphitheulit' or circus. 
The principal gamers were; ( 1 ) Ludi Megalensen, 
4lh-l0th April, mainly scH'tiie; (2) Ludi Crrcalrs^ 
12th"19th April (only one day %%'u.s devoted to 
the circus); (3) Ludi Fhraies^ 28lh April-3rd 
May, essentially scenic; (4) Ludi ApoUinares^ 
nth-13th July (only one day devoted to the 
idreiis); (5) Ludi I'ictoriiv CtrsarUt, 20th-^30th 
July, gtudiatorio] shows; (0) Ludi HanumU 
4tli-18tli S«'pt. (the oldest and most important 
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f»f the gaiiies, l>oth strpfiM and circenses): (7) 
f.tuii Victoria; Sullatur, !2«lh C)ci.~lst Nov.; (8) 
Cudi PJefrni, 4th-17t>i Nov. The IwH soUtfitncH 
Oi*eupied altogether seventy-six days in the 
year, f»f whieh llfty-hve were devoletl to Imli 
itcfrniri and tlie rest to litdi circenscs. 

Ludlow* a niiinieipid tK>ruugh of Sliropshirc* 
lCr«^land, at the etaillueiiee of the Teine and 
i'ot’ve, with the niiiiH of a Noriiuin eastle, dc^ 
btoiyed hy lire in KUO. Liirllow orif^inuted in 
this eastle, \\hi<*h was friMpiently a royal n*si- 
denee. Milton's Comitx was lli*st [H'rformed at 
Ludlow ill Ki:it, and here Ihiller wrote Huilibras, 
One of the town f*ates (Hroad (iute) is still 
extant. l*op, (1021), i>n77. 

Ludlow Series, in geoloj^y* Mic iip|HTinosl 
series (»f the .Silurian (Lpper Silurian) systeiii of 
sti.da, eharaeteristieally devehijwd at Ludlow 
in Shropshire. 

Ludwig, the Orman form of Loiitir and I^ewis, 
The (iirman emperors who hore this title are 
us lolidws: 
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Ludwif|;5ibur^, a tow'ii of WurtlemlK'rj^, Cer- 
inany. foiindisl by Duke IClKThard Ludwi|( of 
\Vurtteriih<T >4 in (alxmt ) 170,7, and formerly toe 
military de|M*)t of the duehy. Lop. ( 1010), 20,«*{00. 

Ludw'ij^shafen-am-Rheln, a town of Ka- 
varia, fiHinded hy Louis I (Ludwig), Kin^ of 
havaria. in lKt:i. It stands on the Hhiiie op- 
lio'.ite Mamilv , and liasa^tMid harh<iurand vast 
lu fnie;d \»or Th<* Allies ho'iihanhsi the town 
fnuii the air the Kiiropeari War, when it 

was a (hrmufi air-eraft depot, I'op. (1010), 
00,721. 

Luffa, a Kerm« of (\ieurhita<*e«*. The familiar 
loofah er>nsists . the <lr>' reiiinaiit (vtiMcular 
system) of the Koiird-like fruit. 

Lugano, a lake of ( entral Kurc>|ie, the )>ulk 
of whieh is in the eanton of Tieino, Switzerland, 
the nort,h-<'iist area iM'ing in Italy. It is situated 
betweim f-akes Ma;;[)fiort‘ and (’oiiio, and is ap- 
prrjxiinately 20 miles Ion^( by Jl) miles broad. 
The ^freat^'st depth is 04.7 feet. It Is the aneient 
CeresiiM lAtcu^f. I'herc ts a regular lake-steamer 
serviee. 

Lugano, the largest towrn of the canton of 
Tieino, Switzc^rluiid, 905 feet in altitude, on the 
north shorn of Lake Lugiino. Politieally the 
iow'n Is Sw'isH, otherw'i.se it is lUdian. The 
Bfleenth-century ehiireh of .San Ixtrenz^y is the 
main historical building. Pop. (1020), 1:1,281. 


J'Uggcr, a small vi'ssel carrying either Iw'O or 
three niiists and s<imetimes a running l)owMprit. 
The masts carry eaeh one or two liig-snilH, and 
on oiH'asiitii to])s:iils and jibs. 'I'he hig-sails are 



T-Ukr 


hung ohliquely (o the* iniiKts. 'riiese vessels 
hail part ieularly well close to the wiiiil and elose 
hauled. 

Lugo, a iiiiiritiiiie provinee of North-Western 
Spain, with a seidxmrd on the Ihiy <»f llisi'iiy. It 
. very inoimtiiiiioiis and afforested, and devoted 
r lairily to agrieiiltiire and stoek-raising. Lugo 
w’.'is n'jx atedK ilevaslaleil by I la* Prenr'li under 
.Soiilt, Ney, and Marehand in the Peninsular 
War. Area, :S8I4 k(|. mihs: po|). (1020), 474, KM). 

Lugo, eu|>ital of the above provinee, on tlie 
Hiver .Miiilio, at an altitmh of 2050 feet. It is 
the lAirus Aufiusti of the Komuns, who built the 
city walls, which are still extant. Lugo was 
sijeeeshively in the hands of the Suevi, .Moors, 
Noriiuins, ami Alfonso 111, ami was sacked by 
the Kmieh (1HO0) and I'arlihts (1805), The 
cathedral was built in 1120, buf has been 
itiiKlernizc'd in parts. Pop. alKJiit 8.7, (KM). 

Lulnl (lu-e'ne), llernardino, a painter of the 
I^unbard Keh<M)l, and the most diMlingiiislKsl 
pupil of T^H>nardo da Vinci, w'as Ijorii at Luirio, 
a village on Luke Maggioro, aliout 147.7, died 
fM'rha|>H alxiut 1544). His works, Ixith in oil ami 
fresco, are mueh mhnirefl. Of the luttiT one of 
the mcMft ifn[x>rtarit is a Cntciftjifm of great size 
and wit It various siippleinentary secnes on the 
wall of a chafM;! at Lugano. 
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Luke, St., the cvanjteliKt, riiitlior of the 
fZoNpeJ whieli lieura liis name and of the 
nf tht‘ 4 ipoHllcs. I le was prolmhiy fKirn at Ant ioeti, 
ill Syria; was laiii'tit I tic* seienee of tnedic'iiie, 
lint tta- tradit'Mii tlial he* w'as also a fiaintc-r is 
doiihlfiil. 'riie date* of his eoiiverKinii is iinc'ertain; 
lie is Niipposed to liiive heeri one of the Ki*vc*nty 
fliseifile-s, and also one of the two w'lio journeyed 
to ICmiuaus with the risen Saviour, lie vils for 
Nc'veral years a companion of Die Apostle Paul in 
Ins travels, bo that in thc^ o/ the Apostles hc^ 
relatcH what he himself had Kc*en and par(ic*ipated 
in. (Sec Acts of the Apostles.) Luke is apparently 
mentioned three times in the New Testament: 
fW. iv, 14; 2 Tim. iv, 11; Phitem. lie lived 
to an advanced a^e, hut whether he siilT<*red 
martyrdom or died a natural death it is im- 
poNsihIc* to determine. The ilospel of St. Luke 
was written prohahly alMiiit A.n. .'iH (M). It is ad- 
drc'ssed to a c*ertain Theophihis, and rc'eords 
various facts coniieeted with the early life of 
.hsiiM which were' prohahly furnished tf» the 
writer hy Mary herself. It is first cpiotc'd hy 
the* ('hui'eli writers .fustiii Martyr and the author 
of the Clemmtme Homilies, and at the time of 
IreiiteiiH and Tertullian the CjOSjH»l in its present 
form was fully ueeepted. See (iospel,- Cf. Sir 
M. Ihimsay, Jjuke the Physician ^ and other 
Studies. 

Liilcft (IcTleMD, u seaport and eapitnl of 
Norrhotten Liln, SwedcMi, founded H121, and 
frecpienlly sac’kc'd hy Uussiaii marauders. It 
exports iron and timher. Pop. (ItriO), 10,2H1. 

Lully, Hayrnoiid {Ihctor lUnminatus), sehoh 
astie philosopher, horn in Majorca ahoiit 
died in Algeria KM 5. \Vhc*n ahoiit thirty years of 
a^(*, Ik* renouneed the w'orld and devoted himself 
to philosophy and religion. MneouruKCMl hy 
visions, he undertook the task hy studyiii); the 
lOastern laiiKuiiftes in onler to convert the Mos- 
lems. h’or this purpo.se he made sc-veiul journeys 
into Northern Africa, during one of whieh he 
wius stiined to death. He was canonized in 141f>. 
The luimher of his works is usually estiiiialed at 
:UH>. They include tix^atises on logic, iuetu> 
physics, gramniar, theology, casuistry, geometry, 
uNtronomy, and medicine. 

l.umtuigo is tmin in the muscles of the lower 
part of the lHi(*k, due to pathologicuhrhang(*s in 
them, and is one of the eoniinon minor iiuUadies. 
It is a form of muscular rlieumatism, and riiny 
arivsi* after ex|H>surc' to wet and cold, or after 
uunci'uslomed stnuu or injury to the muscles. 
Tin* pain, which is sharp and eranip-Hke in eliur- 
aeter, comes on suddenly, and is inii(*h nggm** 
vuUhI hy any movement which stretehns the 
mii.seles, with the n*sult that the patient walks 
slightly Ik'iU forwuixl and holds the spine rigid. 
After a lime the |miri less intense and 

more diffuse. Host atid the application of warmth 


to the hack are the tw'o most important steps 
in treatment, while large doses of salicylates 
are iiKtrally given. The condition frequently 
iM'eomes ehroitie, and leads to stiffness* of the 
hack. 

Luminous Paint, a paint c*oiitaining phos* 
phoreseeiit inaterads which emit a feeble glow 
jn the dark after Ix'ing exposed to sunlight or 
other light rich ill ultra-violet rays. The etirli<%»t- 
k flown liiniinoiis paint was ^ Hologiiu phos- 
phorus \ which consists of impure hariuin 
sulphide prepared by heating hariiim sulphate 
with earlMin. The sii)phi<le.s of euleium and 
strontiiiiii are also used, and hf'have in a similar 
iiiaiiner. A luminous paint which will eontiime 
to glow' in the dark indelmilely and doe.s not 
iiet'tl to he exposed to liglit is made hy ineor- 
]jor:iting a very small quantity of a radium 
eoiiifHiund with a phr)Np)ior(*seent Hiil.>stun(*e. 
SiK*h paint. s are now used for illuminating gun- 
siglitH. <*ompasses, and other instruments when 
used at night. 

Lump-fis* ..r Sucker {Pf/elopt^rus lumpus), 
a spiay-finneu fish, so named from the elum- 
siness of its form. 'I'he hack is arched 'Uid 
sharp, the IwIK Hat. the body covered with 
iiiimeroiis bony tuhereles. and Mie ventral tins 
inodifled into a siiek(*r, hy means of whiiii it 
adheres with great force to any suhstaiiee to 
wiii(*h it applies itself. Ih'fore the spawning 
season it is of a brilliant eriniHon colour, iniiiglt*<i 
with orange, purple, and blue, hut uftei wards 
changes to a dull blue or lead colour. The eggs 
are giianh'd hy the male It has been known to 
attain the w'cight of " ’'nd its llesh i.s very 
line at some seasfuis, though insipid at others. 
It fref|iienlM the nor rii .scfis ami is also called 
CiH’k-paddte, iMoip-siteker. and Seo-mvl. •• 

Lunacy, in law. Lunaties are not legally 
r(*.s|MUisihle for their acts, hu'.. before the law, 
all {K'rsonH are eon.sidered .sane until the (con- 
trary is proved, lii ICnglaiid, when it up|>car8 
that at the time of committing a eriminal act 
the ueeused was insane, a special verdict, 

* guilty hut insane \ is n^turned, and the accused 
is remitted to (‘iistcKly during the king's pleasure. 
If, ttioiigh sane at the time of the ofrciK*e, he is 
insiiiie when hnxight to trial, the trial is not 
proceeded with, but he is detained in custody 
during the king's pleasure. In the affairs of a 
lunatic the ('row'n is, hy low, trustee of the 
estate, and powers of admiiiist ration are vested 
ill the Lord Chaneellor. When a |M*rson i' sent 
to a lunatic asylum, the |H'r.MUi si’iuling the lunatic 
roust ohUiin certificates of lunacy, under the 
proper forms, from two rnedieol men. Tlie 
lunatic can demand an iii(|uiry into his case 
lM*fore u jury hy petition to the Lord Chaneellor, 
such inqvity to l)c confined to the question 
wiicthcr the alleged lunatic is of unsound mind 
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and incapable of conduct in^]; hin own afTairo. Lundville, 11 town of Mcurthc*ct>Mo!»clle, 


\Yliat constitutes irresponsibility is still a |Knnt 
t>f much obscurity. In Scotland the care and 
ciistod^' of lunatics iHdon^ to the Court of Sc'ssioiip 
and nil e\aniination of un allcgcil lunatic is held 
iKdorc a judge and jury. 

Lunatic Asylums, houses established for 
Uie treatment of insane [H*rson$. Some are 
established by law, others by the endowments 
of <’tia£iUible donors, while others art? private 
f\dablishments. Until near the close of the 
eighteenth eeiiturv many Innut ies were allowinl 
to wander at large, cxpiised to all the arbitrary 
cruelty to which llieir defenceless condition made 
them liable, while those who were coniimM.! in 
iLsyliiiiis were in a dill worse ease. Chains, 
whi|»[)ing, and eonfineiiient in dark diingmiis 
were among the ordinary discipline of thc^sc 
estalilisanietits. Although the eliief credit for 
iii-ging .1 more hiiineii iiod nasoiialtlc trentiiieiit 
is doe tc» tiic Ki».dish the rcdonimtkm 

of this i/.io rtma! ‘'i.ijeoi wj's hegtin in France 
hv Ffidi'pp* r • , L laucMa.'Ot physieiaii; and 
ie I t.'ii''iaiiai)la: y qe.iry in 18J5 into 

h<i IjOi i s hrherlo ' Hsed in lunatic 
.isv linns I. d to a slo v hu' .icoal improvement. 
Liiiiatie asyloeis, wfict iiihlic or private, arc 
now under tti * eoi n of nllii ers ap{)ointed under 
special sla.i <s, a:. ities imist Ik' visitcnl at 

least once i m\* ' ,Ueal anil legal visitors. 

The general eon.. o< lipiutie ahyluiiis is now 
hnM.,,ht more rmoiiy with hiiiiianity, 

l)iit eurnes;/ elT g iiiade to iiitrodiiee 

refortn.H, s<i .u-i 1 o ,jo more ellieieiit treat- 
ment of ii}*':'iii. . . tta ;rly an<l more hofiefiil 

stages of 'le i.'i’ ’ ''iolenee and luiiluc 
coercion hi.,* h i lera <y uhaiidoned, per- 
suasion :i .0 ' rt ’'-d on for the eotiirul 

of the pali'.'ot'-’ j. . r. os hcrviees and recreu- 
tiori.s of \'ari» os aie ;;Ko provided. 

Lund, an an* N#i\u of Muliiid, .Sweden, 

said to |ta\( 'u: v ihy stronghold in the 

tenth eentc’-y * the first bishop was 

appoinleil, ate' . - !■ hisliopric was elevated 

into an arelo-iu ■ . . The university was 

foiindeil in l<»<>.s - 'i {omanefMpie ciitliedral 
was eonsisTaled m; * k I'op. (]P2()), 22,H27. 

Lundy Island, island of Dcvonsliire, 
Knglaiid. at the eiitroii of the Bristol ('IihiiiicL 
2J miles long and 1 mil* broad; arcui, alsait HMMI 
acres. 1* In longed t<» the jiinite family of Mariseo, 
w*ho budt a castle .and mund towers. The island 
is graniti . Then* are f wo iighthouKcs. The 
family of Heaven owraxi the island from 181**1 
U> 19 10, but it was Uxight in 1017 by A. L. 
Christie. Pop. 40. 

LUnebur^ (lu'ne>bMr/i), a town of Hanover, 
Pnissia, on the llinemiU, with a thirteenth- 
C'ciiTury town house, gypsum- and lime-quarries, 
and a sult-nunc. Pop. 27,7tlO. 


Friiiun', ut. the wnlUienee of the Vcwmsc and 
Meurthc. The Peace of Lumivllle liclween Knineo 
and Austria was sigiu*<l in LuiuH'ille, flrtl Fch., 
1801. During the Ktiropean War the town won 
occupied hy the Uermuns (.Aug. 1914), hut W'us 
evacuated in Septeniljer of tliat year. Pop. 
25.MM). 

Lunins, the sole breathing organs of rt'ptiles, 
liinls, mammuls, and in part of amphibians 
(frogs, new'ts, &e.), the latter fornm hrealliing 
in early life by brani-liia* or gills, and afterwards 



'ITic Lung! with the llchrl anil it* Plrs)cl-vcHM*la 


The lung* nre turned to the hide iind the peiiciirdiuin re- 
moved to nhf»w the lieart. a, a, t jpiHT sncl lower tohrn of left 
lunir. H. II, II, Uppi'r, middle, and lower Ifdx** ot right lung, 
e, Trachea. I>, Arch ot aorta K. Supcrii^r vena c.avn. 
y. Pulmonary artery, o, Left, ami If, Icight auiic'le. K. Kight 
vctitride. M, Inferior vena cava. N. Ih'hLeiuling aorta. 

I. Innominate artery, a, KikIiI, and 4, Left cominim lucrotid 
.rtcry. 1, Kighi, and 5, Left hiibclavi.'in aitery. h,h, Itight 
nnd left inmmiinate vein. 7 and g, '.eft and right internal 
jugular vein*. H and 10, Left and right aiilHla\iari vi-ina. 

II. f2, 1*1. Left pulmr>niiry artery, hronchua, and win. 
14, 15, 16, Kight piilrmniary hionchu*, artery, and viin. 

piirlly or enlirely by lungs. The, esHcntlal idea 
of a hmg is that of a site; eonmiunieiiting with 
the fititioNphere hy inc'iinK of a tiihe, the tntchea 
or windpipe, through wiiieli iiir is admit Usl to 
the organ, and llirotigli hfriicduntl peeiilfarilies 
to itH iriliniale parts, the air serving to HUftjtly 
oxygen L» the IrlcMid and to remove earlMriiie 
lU'id. ill the Mammalia, ineludiiig man, the 
lungs are eonlined to aricj freely suH|)encled in 
the eavily of the thorax or ehest, wliieli is emu. 
pletely separated fivirii the alHiorniiial euvity fry 
the rtiuseular diaphragm or 'riiidrifT*. In nwin 
llie lungs are made up of honeyeiOinb-like cs-IIs 
whirli receive their supply of iiir through the 
bronelilal tuirrs. If u hmnrhiul tube* is traced, it 
is found tir leail into u passage wliieb dix ldi-s 
an<l stilKlivideH, leading off Into air-eellH. The 
walls of these air-cells consist of thin, eltislie, 
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roiiric'ctivf‘ tiKKijr* whirli run sniull of hurily annual, perennial, and half-uhrubhy 


I)I(mkI-vc‘hh(‘1.s in onniirrlion with the pulriionary 
artery iinil veins. Jly this arraiij^einent the blocMl 
is t)rnfij(ht into conta<'t with, and l>eeontcfl 
pijiihf'd hy means of the air. The impure bhxKl 
enters at llie root of the liirif^ tlmaif^h the pul- 
rnoiuiry artery at the rib'll! side of tlie heart, and 
passes oat purilied Ihnai^ti the jMilriionary veins 
towards tlie h'ft side of the heart., lloth lun|p^ are 
enelosed in a delicate iiK'iiibrunc called the 
jtleurfty wliieli forins a kind of double sac that 
on one side lines the ribs and part of the breast- 
bone, and on the other side Niirrounds the luiiK. 
Pleurisy arises from inflammation of this mem- 
hraiie. TIa* lunj(s are situated one on each side of 
the heart, the upper part of twh hts into the 
upper <*orner of the ehest, uliout an inch alwive 
tia* eollar-hone, while the base of each rests ii|M)n 
the diaphruKiii. The ri^ht lun^ is shorter ami 
broader thaiii the left, which extends flownw'ards 
further hy the breadth of a rib. JCiieh luii>{ ex- 
hibits a broad division into an ii|)per and lower 
portion or the division la'iiig marked hy 

ii deep cleft whieh runs dowiiwarrls ohiapiely to 
th<' front of the organ; and in the ease of the 
right lung there is a further division at right 
angles to the main cleft. 'I'hiis the left lung has 
two, W'hitst lh<‘ right lung has three lobes. 
These again are diNi<le<t into hhiilrs wdiieh meas- 
ure from j to } iiK'h in ilianieter, and fHaisist of 
air-eells, hlo<»d- vessels, nerves, lymphatie vessels, 
and the tissue hy which the lobules themselves 
are iKUind together. The elasticity of the lungs 
by which they expand and e\|ii'l the air is due 
to the eontraetile tissues hiund in the bronchial 
tubes and air-eells, this elasticity Ln'ing aided 
by a delicate, <'la.sli<', surface-t issue. (Sec 
iii’spiraiion.) The lungs are |K)pularly termed 
* lights because they are the lightest organs 
in the lH)dy, Jind Moat wluai placed in water, 
exe<'pl when they are <liseased: a <'liaraet eristic 
test w'hii'h is a|)plied in medical jurispnideiiee ti» 
determine whether an infant has res[dred or not. 

Lungwort, PulmnmnUi ojpcin^ilis, nat. onl. 
Iloraginaeea*, n (*0111111011 garden llow'cr, having 
red and purple tnhidar hlossoms, luid h'aves 
sp<*eKled like diseased lungs, hen<*c an old- 
fashioned reiurily in ))iilinoiiary diseases. 

Liiperca'Ua, a Uoman festival <*elebrut(Hl 
annually in honour of LutK^reiis, an luicicnt 
pastoral god, afterwards ideiitilled with the 
.\rea<li:iii I*an. It was eelehrated on the 15th 
Feb. at the l.iipt'real, a gn>tto in the Palatine 
Hill at Ibnne. («out.s wen* saeritleed, and two 
youths were arrayt'd in the skins. With thongs 
ill tlu'ir hand.s they ran through the streets of 
the city striking all persons they met, partieii- 
larly women, \vIk» Indieved that a blow from the 
thong prt'veiiled sleriliiy. 

Lupine 1 1 'tipi nils a very extensive genus 


plants, some of whieh arc eullivuted in gardens 
for the sake of their gaiJy-eoloiired flow'crst 
They belong to the nat. ord. Lcgtiminosa!.* 

Lu'pulin, the fine yellow [lowdcr of hops, 
w*hich (contains the bitter principle. It consists 
of little round glands, whieh arc found u|M)n 
the stipules and fruit, and is obtained by drying, 
heating, and tlien sifting the hops. It is largely 
usc‘d in luedieiiie. 

Lupus is the most common form of tulxT- 
eulosis of the skin. It ap{K*urK as yellow'ish- 
brow'u an^as, alK>ut the si/.e of a hemp-seed, 
which usually run together, fomiing irr<*gular 
pati'hes. They are in the tnie .skin, and the 
epidermis mils unbroken over them. Later 
the eoiiditiou may take* on different varieties, 
aecsirding to (‘ompliealioiis and secondary 
changes. The most eorninoii situation for lupus 
to 1)0 found is the face, where it usually iHgiiis 
at the edge of the iiosi* or eyelids, sjucading 
outwards in the skin. Jl is als<» frecjuenlly seen 
in the ii(‘ek, hut may oeeiir in the skin of any 
part of the body. It spreads slow*ly, hut, if 
left untreated, leads to miieli destruction ot 
tissue and disligiircmeiit. The most satisfactory 
methods of treatment are X-rays, Kinseii liglil, 
or rudiiini. 

Luray Cavern, a stalactite cavern of Vir- 
ginia, rnil(*d States, near the \illage of Luray, 
discovered in Aug., 1878, hy Andrew ,1. Pampbell. 
It is 2(>n ff'ct deep anil (‘le(*tri(*ally lighted. 

Lurcher, a dog that lie^ in w’ldt for game, as 
liart's, ralihits, partridges, &e., drives them into 
nets, runs them down, or seizes them. This 
sjweies of dog is said to Ik* a cross between the 
collie and the greyhound, and is inure used hy 
poachers than hy s|M>rtsmeii. * 

Lurgan, u iiiurket-towii of County Armagh, 
Lister. The town was founded hy William 
Drowiilow in the reign of .Tames 1, and the house 
of his uneestors (the liords Lurgan). an 
)H*thaii mansion, is near. The tow'ii is noted for 
its linen inaiuifaetiires. I’op. PJ.tHH). 

Lurlstan', a inountainous proviiu'e of Western 
I'ersia, with an un*a of alioiit 20,(88) sq. miles. 
It is iianuHl after the Liiri, a nice divided into 
many irilies, all inignitoi*)' and w'arlikc. The 
only town is Kliorrdniabnd, situat(*d in a fniitful 
plain south of llainadan. Pop. about 000,(88). 

Lusa'tia ((Ter. iMimtz), an extensive region 
of (Teniiuny, now* ineluded |)artly in Prussia,. 
IMirtly in Saxony. 

Lushal Hills, a wild disti*i(*t on the north-cast 
frontier uf India, lying along the southern side 
of the ^\ssaiii district of Caehar, the eiust side of 
file Itcngal distric*t of ChitUigong, and extending 
on the east into llurniali. This territory is 
oeeupied liiy numerous nomadic tribes called 
Lusliais or Kukis, who, since the ex|K*ditjon of 
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1871, hsi#c been sulmiissive to Britiiili rule. The 
distriet was uniiexetl by Britain in 18tM>. The 
natives bring down to the iiiarkcls on the plains 
*vory,^raw ix>tton, hi*e»'-wux, and c'aoutc‘ht)iic. 

Lusignan, a town of Vienne, Franee. with 
an eleventh * century ehureh which arose from 
a monastery ehH|ad founded there atMiiit KVi.'*. 
The House td laisignun providiMl kings lK>th of 
Cj^'prus and of Jerusalem tluring the Cnisades, 
and kings of Armenia betwcTii 1:H0 and 187.1. 
'H’op. 

Lusitania, the aneit'ut name of a large Roman 
tirovinee, comprising lutKlern J'ortugal and the 
pmvinee of KHtremadiiru, with |mrt of l^eon, 
Spain. Tlie inhabitants were a Spanish tribe 
known us the Lusitani, and wen* brave and war- 
like in their nvsistame to the Homan invasion. 
^ Mf^rida, the ancient Auf*usta Kmeritn was the 
Ibiriian capital, but Olisipo (Lisbon) was the. 
chief (own of the Lusitani. 

Lute, a stringed musical instrument of the 
guitar kind, formerly very |»opular in Kurope. 
It consists of four pairts, viz. the table or belly 
with a large sonnd>hole in (he nialdle; the hotly, 
ribbetl like* a inelrui, ha\ing nine or ten ribs nr 
divisitjiis; the n<*ck, which has niite or ten sftips 
or frets which divide (he strings into semitorics; 
and the head or cross, in which arc lltted the 
pegs or screws for tuning the strings, of which 
there are live or six pairs, 4‘a(*h pair tuned in 
octaves or unisons. The strings are stnn'k by 
the tingers <»f the right •tnd stoppcsl on 

the fretJS bv those of the left. 'I’lic lute, known 
to the old l^gyfilians, was adopted by the JVr- 
sinns, from wlnnn it (lassed to the Aralis. The 
latter introduced it into .Spain, and during the 
foiirteentii century it was introduced into other 
^liuropean ecaint ries. 

Luther (lo t her; Her. pron. lo'tOr), Martin, 
Protestant reformer, iMirn al Ivislcls'ii I IH.*!, 
and died theie lo-Pk IJis father, a miner in 
humble eireiirnstunec*s. SfMin after Martin's birtli 
removed with bis family to Manstield, where 
young Martin was brought up, piously but* with 
some severity. At the age of fouit<*c*n he was 
sent to school at Magdi'liurg, w'heiieo he w'lis 
sent in 141)11 to Kisi'iiueh. In LVII he <‘iitered the 
l^iii versify i»f Krfiirt, and in l.'iOo reeeive«l the 
degree of .Master. Alioiit this time be di«eoverc*<l 
in the library i*f the uni versify a Latin llihlc, 
and found, to his no small rlelight, that it con- 
tained mort*. than the exeirrfitSf in eommon him*. 

■ He was destined by bis fattier t4j the law, but 
his more intimate acx|imintanec with the Bible 
indilcctl him to turn his attention to the study 
of divinity, with the view of entering inonastie 
life. Contrary to the wishes of his father, he 
entered the monastery of the Augiistiiies at 
Krfurt in 1505. In 1507 he. was consceraitrd 
priest, and in L»08, by the inOueiicc of his patitm. 


Staiipitr., who W'as pnivineial of the Order, he 
was made profimor of philosophy in the new 
I'nivorsity of IVittenlH'*!^. In 1510 he visitisl the 
(HMirt of 1*o|K* 1 as> X at Rome on business (H»n- 
iieebHl wit h 1 he Onler. Returning t4i Wittenlwrrg, 
he w'lis made Doctor of Theology (15L2). At 
that time he hati no controversy with the VofM? 
or the Chiireh, hut the arrival in 1517 of John 
Tetzel ill Witleiiherg selling indiilgetiees for 
sins roused the llery energy of Luther, and 
eaiiseil him t<i draw' up his fiiiiioiis protest in 
iiinety>(lvo propositions, which he naiie«l to the 
ehureh-diM>r in VVitlenlM?rg. The result was 
that the sale of iiuliilgenees ceased, Tetzel lied, 
and a gn*at religious (‘ommotioii spreiul rapidly 
througli (>erm}iny. Luther was summoned to 
Rome to t'xplain his heretical proceedings, but 
refusi'd to go; nor w'crc the ellftrls of ("ardinal 
Fiijetaii able to efTeet a reeoiieiliation iK'tweeii 
him and the Rope. His dispute with Dr. Ivek 
at Leipzig in l.'ill), in which he deiioiineed in- 
(hilgeiurs and (luestioned the authority of the 
t*o|H*, was followed in LViO by a Hull of ana- 
tlienm< a doeiiinent whieli Luther hiirued 
publicly ill Wittenberg. This open delhiiiee of 
Romo reipiireil him to viiidietite Ids ('oiidiK't, 
which he did in a pamphlet a(lflresse<l to the 
(‘hristian Nobles of (J(*rrnany, with the result 
that ninny of the worthiest rallied to his aid 
W'hen summoned to appear before the (lerni M 
Kni)K*n>r, ('hiirles V, at tin Diet of Worms (1.W1 ), 
Luther appeared, aeko'' 'fledged liis writings, 
made an elof|iieiit defeiic'c, but refused to recant. 
When lie retired in tritiinph from Worms, In* 
was met by a friendly troop of Nohliers lH*loiiging 
to Frederi^'k the Ivleetnr of Saxony, who eoii- 
veycfl liiiii to the eustle <»f Wart burg, where he 
lay in eoiieeulment for nearly a year. Hen* he 
ijiployetl his time in tninslaling tin* N(‘w 
T(*staiiieiit into (hTinan, but when In* heard that 
dist.urlmne<*s had In'(*ii excited in W'itleiiberg 
on the (pieKtion of images, lie could no longer 
iM'ur tin* restraint of iriaethiii. Returning sud- 
denly, and at great danger to himself, Luther 
Hucfreded in (|uietiiig the |K'op|e by itn'aiis of a 
wise and patieiil iiioderatioii. In I.VJt In* laid 
aside hi.s cowl as u [iriest of the Bofiiaii ('hiireti, 
and in Li2.5 miirrii'fl Cntlmrinn von Horn, one 
of nine tiuris w'lio had rf*rioiif n*ed thrir n*lfgioiis 
Vf»w's under his tf'aeJiiiig. Thn wisdom tpf this 
marriage was doubted by his friends, but tin: 
companionsliip f»f his wife and six ehildreii eon- 
trilnjied greatly to the tiappiin^ss of the reformer. 
From tlie year 1.521 Luther had tK*eri busy 
traiiHhitiiig the Bible into (iennan with the aiil 
of Melanelithoi) and olhers, and the grc'Ut task 
wiis completed in J.5't4. This important work, 
taken in conne^-tion with the iVrdestarit ('on- 
fewiion tinnlc at Augsliurg in 15:tb, servexl to 
<‘sUiblish the n'furmer*s doetrineH in («eriiuiiiy. 
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iirul ulos(‘fl ilic important part of tijn pulilir* life*. 
Hu ooiitinijrd, however, till the end hiN private 
work of tcuehin/i^, preiu*hi[i/<, and wntin|{ 'i'he 
imihNive ehurueter of the Gerinuii refoifiter lay 
alon^ Hirnple and found its full and direct 

exprcNhion in his work.- JliiujouRAeiiv: A. (!. 
MeCiifhTt, Marlin Luther: the Man and his 
Wi»Tk\ H. (Jrisur, Luther; II. E. .laeuhs, Martin 
Luther: the Hero of the iiefnrmatiim, 

Lutherans, the ndlierentH of Luther, a term 
now applied to f»ne of the ^reat Heetums into 
whieh the Protentant Church on the eonttiienl 
of Europe in divided, the other bein^ known a.s 
the Ueforined or ( alviiiiNUi. The doetrinal H\fitein 
f»f the Lutheran Chureh iH contained in the 
Au^Nlair^ Coiif&sHion (<|.v.), urul other <loeu- 
ineiitN, ineliidiii^ the two eateehisins (jf Liitlier. 
The fiiiidaiiicntal <loetrine is that we are justified 
before (iod, not throu|'h any merits of our own, 
but throuji{li faith in llis S<iii. In the eueharist 
the belief of the Lutherans is known as eonsiib- 
Nlaiiliation (<|.v.). Lutheratiisiii extended in the 
(iiiu* of its founder over tlie {greater part of 
(teriiiaiiy, and lieeaine also the estaldislaMl 
religion of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
The nieinbei'sliip of the Lutherans is estimated 
at ti0,(NHf,0(M). Ill Ameriiui they have a itieniber- 
ship oru,ioa,*j<tri (iui7). 

Luton, a iniinieipal borough of IledlVirdshire. 
England, on the Hiver Lea, onee the centre of 
the st raw-plaiting industry, eommemorated by 
tlie Plait Hall (formerly the straw-plait market). 
Luton is the utu'ient Luiftonr, Pop. (1021), 
r»0.077. 

Lutterworth, a town of lieieestershire, on the 
Swift. Ill the ehureh of St. Mary John Wyeliffe 
was rei'tor from 1:174 ti» and the top of the 
present earved oak pulpit is stated t<» la* part 
of AVvelifTe’s. lb* was buried at Lutterworth 
(i:)87), but his ashes weit* .siihMSfiiently thniwii 
into the Swift (1428). Pop. ItMMi. 

LUtzen, a town of Prussian Saxony. At 
LUtzen Chistavus Atlolphus of .Sweden defeated 
Wallenstein (Itith Nov., 10:12). in 18 PI the allied 
liiiMNian and Prus.siiiii ariiiie.s under Wittfreiistein 
and llliieher attacked \a|i4>leon as Die Preiieh 
were eiiteriiij^ LitUen. AfliT a lerrilie battle 
Napoleon was \ ietorious. !*op. 408(1. 

Luxeniboiirft (luk-saii-lNir). Kranv^'is Henri 
lie Moniinoreney-Houieville, Due de, Iflarshal of 
Ki-mee, lH>rn 1(128. died 1(M1.>. lie was related 
to and a close astHH'iate of Coiide. with whom he 
engaged in the Froiule, and IsiLh lied to Spain. 
LuxemlKuir^ was paitloned in Klatl, and in 1(108 
»erved under Condo. He defeated William of 
(Jraniye (1072). anil In'Carne fiuuous by a retreat 
from Utix'ehl. defeating WilUain, then King 
(William 111) of England, again at I^uzc (ICIOI), 
Steenkirk (I0t»2), uiid Ntxrrwinden (lUtia). 

LuxenilH>ur|);, a M>\itlierlv proviiict' of Bel- 


gium, adjoining the Grand-Duchy of LAxetnburg, 
with whieh it was united until 1840. It is 
inouiitainoiis (Ardennes), and is the least |M>ptp 
I 0 U 8 district of llelgium. Area, 1700 sqi miles; 
]jop. (HI 10), 201,2(MI. 

Luxemburg, Grand Duchy of, an inde- 
pendent state bordered by Rhenish Prussia, 
France, and Relgiiini. It forms jiurt of the 
Ardentiis< Plateau, and drains almost entirely 
into the Moselh* basin. 'I'lie inhabitants nis* 
Teutonic, hut Freiieh-speakiiig, and the pre- 
dominant religion is Homan Catholicism. Mining 
is the principal iiidiLstry, hut agriculture is fairly 
extensive. An*a, 000 sq. miles; pop. (1010), 
2(>:i,824. The lenth-ecntiirv eomithliip of Liit- 
zelhurg was erected into a Diieliy in i:k>4 us 
Luxemburg, ami from about 000 until 144:1 
Luxemburg formed a part of the Holy Ucinuin 
J'hiipire. Ilelweeii I4i:i ami LVIO il was uinted to 
Ihirgimdy. Tlit‘ present (■raiid-Diiehy forms the 
east4*ni half of the old Diieliy of Luxemburg, anil 
wa.^ .Spsinisli hands from I.700 to 1714, when 
it pas'^ed to Austria, ehangiiig over again in 
17!M» III Hie Freiieh. with whom it remained 
until 181.7. i«\ the CMngres.s f>f V'i<>mia it was 

raised from .a Diiehy to a Grand-Duehy and 
iiieluded (until 1800) in th(‘ CaTinaii (Confedera- 
tion. Hy the Tnsitv of London (1807) it wils 
declared neutral territory with a separate ad- 
ministration. On the death of William II.' of 
Holland (1800) .he Grand -Duke Adolf of Nassau 
(1817 -HMl.l) Mie«*eeih d a eigning Gniml-Duk(\ 
and lie in turn w:is folk l>y his son William. 
During the I'hiropiain %'ur Luxeanburg was 
overrun by G»‘rman troops (1st -2nd Aug., 1014), 
and pluiiflered of raw' material and footl. It was 
evaemited on 11th Nov.. 11*18, and a rf‘fen*iidum 
taken in 1010 placed the stat*' under the Grand-* 
Dueliess Chatit»lt«‘ (born LSOO). wlio siieeeefled 
her sister (alulieated) in .lati., 1010. The Grand- 
Diieby is governed by a Chambt-r (»f Deputies, 
ami a Cabinet consist ing «if the Minister of State' 
ami Umr Direetors-tieiieral. The state is in 
eisiiiomie alliance w it II lielgiiim. ( f. U. Putnam, 
LaxembuTfi and her Srifihhaurs', G. Heiiwiek. 
The Grand Dnehtj nj LturndMutrs and ‘Is Pvufdr. 

Luxemburg, a town and ea|)ital of the 
Ciruml Duchy of Lti.xembtirg. formerly Lutzcl^ 
bur<t. It was oikx* u fortri'ss of the (German 
Conftxleration, and the fort ilieat ions, partly cut 
out of solid rock, were demolished tind<*r the 
Tmity of liondon (1887), only the Spanish 
towers and a fi‘w ruins now remaining. The 
cxiastriielinn of Ihene works occupied .5(8) ycure 
(ulxHit i:n:)-18(Mf), and the site is now a public 
park. Po|L 20.:k>7. 

Luxeull, n town of Haute- Sa6ne, Franc^c, the 
ancient Lijcovium, cxdebrateil for its baths. Pop. 
5000. 

Luxor. Six; Kgi/pti Karnak; Thebes, 
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Luz» lift name of two cities of Palestine, one 
of which was Beth-el, iiiui the other a hitherto 
* itfiidcntihcd llittitc city (Judges^ i, 2.*l-20). The 
site of«Bt'th>cl is l^clieved to Ihj that of the 
pri*8erit Beilin, a miserable \i\ace of Nome JU)0 
iiihabitanU. 

Luzon, the lur^yest of t!)c Philippine Islands. 
There an‘ several \'(»lcHnie peaks rising *above 
4<)ytt feet. (May<!»n, 7tM0 frt't). A railway nins 
«fp<;tn Manila to Lingay<'‘ii (hilf (ofieiied 18n2). 
The |H)|>phitif>n eoniprises ulMtri^itml Negritos, 
Filipinos, and ('hinese, with a F.iiro|K*aii tndony 
and some :UKK) Ana rieans. Jliee, iiianita, hemp, 
tobacco, coffee, and ginger are pnxIiimJ, ami 
etiony is supplied by the afforesled interior. 
Manila is the eapital, other towns (with their 
po)>s.) iMMiig Luoag (-m.CHNl), Alhay (^*1,000), 
-Vigan (18, (MM)), and Naga (ir.,(M)<)). Area, 
scj. miles; pop. about .*t,8<M),000. — C'f. 
t'. (Vow, .imrrira aud tht Phitippim's, 

Lyautey, Ijoiiis linbcri. Marshal J‘’rane<*, 
.Member «)f \»‘ad<‘iiiic l*'raiieaiw ami Fp iieli 
ifiloiiial administralor. liorii at Nancy in 

Ili‘ graduated I'lom St. (‘\r in iH75 as 
lieiiteMUfd of i hasseurs a |)ied. and saw ser% ic*i' 
ill Algeria (IKSO 2), (IHU|. 7), aiul 

Madagascar (I.SltT-t). Iti(M) 2). being appointed 
briga<lier-g( maul in 1tMi.‘t afi<* i<*ral of division 
in 11‘()7. In M)12lieli4aa ■ dent -(haieral of 
Moroec’o (Freneli sphef a 1 hrongliniit the 

Knropean >Var. exeep* aeen tlilO and iHth 

.May. It)17, wjuii he a » •at tlie War Ollier, 
Lyaiiley cen ,<i!ii!alr(l French iiitliK’iiee in 
.Mor(K*eo and ^aiia<t *la nriKwerviiig loyalty of 
the native f‘ln('f •• received tlie babin of ti 
marshal in Feh.. . Ill', Lettres du Tonkin rt 

df Madai*nsrur aei piihlished in two voliime.H 
1^1 Ting 1)122. 

Lycan'thropy (t*r. itfkos.n wolf, and anthwpos, 
a man I, a belief that is eerv widopreail among 
«»f the peop • ill ail parts of tin* earth, 
both 111 aneieiil (inn.s and at the pn*seiit. day. 
that <‘ei1ain 1 .hvidiiaJs have the power^ <d’ 
transforming 1h nselves, 01 of |»eiiig t raiisfornied 
against their will, into wolves (or tigers, eats, or 
other eaim\«i.(\s) who roam abroad atid iidliel 
injuries n|Hm hiiiiiati beings or dairiu/''* to their 
properly, and then resume lh<‘ir human s!ia|K! 
and <'hara«*ler. Siieh Ix'liefs are ladd at the 
prc.H('tit day in parts of KiinijM', in Kgyjit and 
Western Asia, in Asmiiii mid China, and in 
.\nieriea. Ly<-anthropy, or tlieMidicf in were- 
wolves or wereanirnals, is very amient. ,S€» far 
as «!ttn 1 m> diseovered, the Isdief originated frmii 
the aneient Fgypfian myth that when the 
Great Mother w'as iinjx-IUnl in defray mankind 
to avenge their sins, she assiuncd the form of a 
lioncNN and won calkd the Dt^troyer (Scklimet). 
See IVerrxi'^lf. 

Lycao'nia, an ancient district of Asia Minor, 


Nitiiatod ladwtH'ii (oilatiu, Citdlia, i'lippiuloeiu, 
and Lsauria. of whiidi the c*apitiil was Jconiuin 
(Konia), whieli was said by X(*nophon to l)e 
a town of Plirvgia, hut is located in Lycmniia by 
all other writers. It was visitini by Paul and 
HariialuiN eomiiig from AntUH'h of Pisidln (AetJt, 
xiv, 1), and is now ineludcd in the vilayet of 
Konia. 

Lychnis (lik^ni.s), a gtmiis of iiKually erect, 
luuimil, biennial, and ix'nainiul herbs, lielongiiig 
to the iittt. or«l. PuryopliylhuH'ie, or pinkH. Some 
of them lH‘ur bemilifiil llowerH. The soiirlet 
lychnis, raggt'd mhin, and rose campion arc 
w'cll known. 

Lycla, an iineienl itiiiritime province in the 
south of Asia Minor, iMUinded by ('aria on the 
west, Pamphylia on the east, and Pisidia and 
Phrygia on the north. It. was eoloni/ed by the 
(»r«H'ks at a very early period, and its hiNloriciil 
inliabitants were (treeks, llioiigh with a inixtiiiv 
of aboriginal blond. 

Lyco|>cr'don, a gt'iuis of Fungi, gnaip Gils- 
troinyetdes, eomiiioiily called pt{IJ-lMlls, In u 
young stale they ai*e edible. 

LycophYon, born at Clialeis, in KtilKca, a 
(Yeeiaii poel anrl granmiariaii, the author of 
s<‘veral tragedies, who lived at Alexandria, 280 
n.o. Snidas gives the lilies of twenty ol his 
tragedies, but of all his writings there nmiaJns 
only his Cassandra (Alexamlrit), an ianibi< 
p<N>m of about 1.700 line., It js a c‘oiit.iiiii<-o 
Holilfxpiy, in whieb C'asstniJra predicts the full 
of Troy and the fate of all tlie heroes anil 
heroines who shared its ruin. 

Lycopo'clium, a genus of plants of the iiat. 
or<l. Lyixipialiijeea*. .Six speeit‘s an* found in 
llritaiii, of which tJie most eorispfeiioiis is the 
/ riaratum or eomiiion elijb-iiioss, the yellow 
|)t svder ill the spores of which burns explosively, 
and is used for prodiieing iheatiieal liglitiiing. 
It is known as lyeopode or vegetable brimstone. 

Ly'copods, or Lycopodlulcs, one of the 
primary siilHlivisioiis of (he Pteridophyta, 
ehui'arleri/.ed by tbi' small, spiially arninged 
leaves and I be relatively bulky sporangia, 
borne on the np|MT siirfare, or in I he axils of 
special leaves aggregated into termjiial ismes. 
The tyjM'-geniiK is f^yeopodinm, with iiImmiI ICM) 
species. Another st ation of the group, in which 
cueh leaf bears a lifinU'^ comprises Sidagiiiella, 
with .VM) species, mostly Iropiiral shiiile-planlJi, 
and Istetes: also the ifiifiortaiii fossil families 
lx*pi<lodeiidrc‘a' aiul .Sjgilianea\ wliieli eonHisted 
of large trees, "riie living I.yeo|XHls are sinall 
herbais'oiis plants, intiabiling heaths, iiuxirs, 
and woofis, or growing ejiifiliytically. 

Lycur'gufi, the great legislator of the Luee- 
du'inoniutis, was the son of Kiiriorrius, King of 
Sfiarta. His history eoiiiiTieiiex^s with the year 
ii.c., vvtien hi* might have ustjr|M'd the thnaie 
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on thf (If.'ith of his hrothiT, lint prrfiTrini^ to 
^uard lli(‘ kin^Mloni for thr unlNirii cliihl of the* 
lattrr, Ik* drvolcfl Jiini.sdf to the' study of Ir-^is- 
latioii. On his fi(’|ilu‘W iM’e'oinin^ of a)«c% Lyciir- 
^iiK tra\rll(.‘fl into Crrlv, l‘<j{ypt, and Asia, and 
thus iiR'parrd hiinse’lf t<i ^ivc Sparta tha laivK 
wtii(‘li have* rvnderrd his naiiii* iiiiniortal. His 
ohjrrt was to rc^nlatv the* manners iis w<*li as 
ttii* ^ovcrnnionl , aiirl tei form a warrior nati<iii, 
in whirli no private* inte‘re*.st sheinld pri'vail ovc*i‘ 
the* pulilie* ^ood. It is said Itiat Jiynirf^us |M*r- 
siiadvd the* Spartans to sw'i'ar that tlivy w'oiilel 
eihsrrve; these* laws till his return from aiieither 
journey, aiiel that he* then de*|mrte*d, anil the-y 
ne*ver heard of him more. One aee'eiiint states 
that he htarve*<l liimse*tr lei de*alh, hut it is more 
prohahle that he re*tirt*fl to private* life*, and ilic't! 
naturally, as faie'iaii re*eor<ls, at tlie* aite* of ei^ftty- 
five*. A |i;re*at mimlu*r of the* laws a(‘e*re<lil(‘<l to 
l.yeiir^iis are kiieiwn to have* heeii e*onuiion to 
the whole* Deirie* stoe*k fnmi the e*arlie*sl perioil. 

I.ydchi (nieiflern laiciel; lleti. IM)^ a eity of 
I'ale'stint*, in tlie* Plain of Sharon, first nienfiotieil 
in A'^rn, ii, :t:{ and Sth. \ ii. <17. I 'iiih'r tlie lleiiiiuns 
it was e'apilai of a etistriet of .linioa. 'I'tie tenvii 
was f>ee*npie*(l liy the* Hiilisti in Neiv., 11)17. 

Lyddite. Se*e* hlrplusivvs. 

Ly'denhur)^, a l<»wii of the Transvaal, Smith 
Afrie*a; was e'stal)lishe*d in 181.7, aiiei for eh*ve‘ii 
years the e'apital of a small indi*pendi'nt J)eH*r 
n'pithlie, wliii'li Kiih.se'e|iie*iitly imiti*el with the 
Transvaal. It is near the* ^olddields worke'el liy 
the Portuftue’se, anel re*opene*el in 1K7;1. Ptip. 
laOd. 

Lydia, an aiu'ie'iit and poweiTnl kin^rdoin of 
moelern Asia Minor wtiie'li e'vte'iiele* ' e*ii.stw'arel 
from tlie .Kj^ean to the Hiver llalys, anel c*om- 
priseel Paplila^onia (Hhu'k Se*a littoral), Hithynia, 
Mysiii (at the llarelunelles), LNeiia Proper, Lye'ia, 
Phrygia, anel part eif i'appaeloe'ia. Sardis w;i.s 
the* capital. 'I'he Lyelians we're* a highly (*ivili/.e*d 
people, impreixe'rs anel inventors in iniisie anel 
metalhirtfy. Their kin(;ile)ni attaiiie*<l its lii^he'st 
preisperity uneler the Me*rmnad:i‘ el\ musty (alNuit 
710 ii.c.), anel eiieleel with ('rersns (.VM» H.C.), 
whei was esinepiere*el and Lyelia annexcel by tlic 
Persians under i’yrns. 

Lydian 'Stone, a sili(*cHMis (liiity slate, tiuviii^ 
the* ap|K.*urant'e* ed* hhu'k vel\(*t, fmiiiet in many 
eeiimlrie's, tint first hreaight from Lyefm anel list'd 
as a tmie’hsteiiu'. 

L^'e, a te*rm applie*el to the alkaline solutions 
e>f putassinni eir soeliiim hydnixide's or earlionutes. 
The former arc termed 'e'austie Iye*s *, anel arc 
use*d mainly in soap<rnaking; the* latter arc 
large ly e*inployeet for se*oiiring piir|K)ses, anel for 
the remoN'al e>f grease from iiielals and other 
suhstanee s. 

LyillineMlendron, a gc'inis of Ptoridos|>enn8 
(epv.), e'oiiiprismg some eif the most iiitert'sling 


of t^irlsmiferous plants. L, OldhumitAi had the 
general appearunee of a large tree-fern, but bore 
genuine M*t‘d.s (formerly known as Ijageiiostcjim^) 
of eornplieated stnieture, enclosed in a^'huruc- 
t(*ristit* husk or eupiile. Ther mierosporangia 
(formerly (‘ailed (’rossotheea) were* grouped on 
leaves whic*h also Inire barren h'atlets. 

Lygodium, a genus of tmpieal and temperate 
Ferns, family S(*lii/.ieae*eje. The plants twine ^by 
iiieuiis of I heir mi(l-ril>N, a rare featiin* in F erns. 

Lyly, John, Knglish dramatist and writer, 
born aUiiit I .‘>5:1, du*d KiOd. He studied at 
Magdalc'ii, Oxford, and at Punihrielge. and at- 
tempte*tl to reform and purify' the Knglish lan- 
guage in Iw'o romafU'es entitled liuphurs^ nr the 
Anatomij 0 / If'i7 (1.781)) and Euphues and hin 
Enfiland (1581). A specimen <if J'liiphiiism may 
Im* found in Sir Walter SeolPs Mtmnstenj. Lyly's^ 
pla\s itieliide Endfpnion (1.71)1), .tlr,rftndt'r and 
('am pas pc (1.784), ami The W’amatt in the Mainie 
(1.78:S). lA'lyi*s«|ue e<ime*«ly was imitate'd by 
Ih'ii .loiison in Eijuthia's En'cls, and parorlie'd t>y 
Sliake*s|K‘an' in Lore's fMbonr's Lost. Cf. J. I). 
\Vil.son, John Ltfljh 

Lyme-grass, (lie popular name of (‘ertain 
gras-ses. One* siu*eiev, Effpnus areitarins, is a 
native of Kritain. 'rhe*y arc all e'oarse gras.s<*s. 

Lyme -Regis, a municipal borough and 
wat •••Mig-phn*e of Dorse*!, r'.ngland. The* elistriei 
is «>. ge*ole»gieaI imp<»rtan<*e*. Lynu*-llegis tias a 
e*4>nsi<1crablc export trade inee'/nent. J*op. (ID'Jl ), 
•J88;i. # 

Lymlngton, a miinii'ipal borough of I lamp- 
shire, Kngiaiid, a se-aport and >uetiting centre, 
'rile* town was king im|Haianl in (he salt traele. 
Teip. (I1»‘JI). 4.71)8. 

Lymph is the* issue fluid found filling the 
.spa<*e*s betwe*en the fells of Im* (issue's of tl^e 
Iniety in a nianiie*r similar to a sfiaki'tl sponge. 
The* lymph ni.'iv lie* regaidt'el as part of the lilooel 
phusma wliieh exude's throiigli the walls of (he 
e*apiUaries, battle's all the* ti.ssiu's. anti then passes 
into till* network eif small xesst'ls called lym- 
phatii’s. The*.se* grailually ine'rcaM* in si/e as they 
approaedi the thonie'ie fine*, the main lymph 
ehiiniicl, wine'll issiluate'el in thee‘lie*st. and from 
which the lymph is rctiirneel to the bleKul system 
by entering the left internal jugular vein. The 
lymphaltes in the alHleiiniiial e*nvity, kiiow'ii as 
lad cals, take the pnxliieLs of digestion w'hteh 
arc ahsorlied through the wall of the intestine, 
and lhi*se arc enrriixl through the lymphatic 
system to the IiKmkI system to be finally distrf- 
biited among the tissues. After a meal, during 
the pnjee.ss of alusoqition, the lymph appears 
milky, from the prcsene.*e of minute particles of 
fat, but in a fasting aiiiiual the lymph is a trans- 
parent tliiid of a slightly yellowish colour. All 
the lymphatics of the IxHly at some fioint pass 
through tiic lyinphuUc glands, where leucoc^-tcs 
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are fciniicif. unci these leuecK'ytes an' earned by 
the lymph stream to the bliKHl-vessels. 

•Lynchburg, an iiutustrial and tohaeeo- 
exportiitj* city of CampU'll c'cmiity, Vir;ffinia» 
rnited Stales, on the James Hiver. It was 
foundcHl by Jolin lA’iieh in 1780, and first in* 
c^>r(M>rated tn 182:). Pop. (It)2t)), 

Lynch-luw, a term applicnl to any roiiKh-and* 
rewly method of ailtninisti'Hiif^ nii>h<jii.s1kH' apart 
>fn the la\%. The term on^inuted in the mdion 
of one, Ciiiirles lAm li (I7:t0-1)0), a farmer of 
revohitioiiarv eon viet ions, who lived in Virjririia^ 
rnited States, and wlto supjK»rted his eonvie- 
tarns hy han^in;; up by the thumbs men of 
Tory pnlilies until tliey eried out * lilKTty for 
c vi r 

L>ned(»ch (linMoL), Thomas Crahiiiit, I^ord, 
• Hrili^h born 17tH, died 1Hi:i. rntil 171)2 

hi ii\ed as a eoiiiitry Kentleiiian, but when bis 
V. I'V du-il b»‘ cnt<'n‘d the army as a volunteer, 
tat iii*; part in the retreat to ( oriiha, aiat theWal* 
*;‘ ‘.eii e\pe(liti«ni. Apiniinled to f^onmiaiid tlie 
fci.'<vs l>esii;red by the ^■^eneh at Cadi/., he gained 
111 - vietorv i»f Darossa (1811), joineil Welliiif^- 
*e-n’s annv . and eiii;a*:«*d in the IViiinsular War. 
lie uiis pn-sent at Vitforia and at the sie^e <if 
San Sebastian, ami in ISM. after the unMieees.sfiil 
sie^e of l)c rt'efi-<Fp-/<e>fn, he was ereated Duron 
1a nedo«'li. 

Lynn, .a eity ' l>>i \ eoiiiitv, Massac'himetts, 
Ciiiled Stales, •. 'm' north .side of MasvaehiiseUs 

Day. It is one b/ pViiieipal boot-maiiu- 
faetiirin;^' eeidn** ■ ' t., vorld, and has also lar^e 
eleetri<-al appar*** arr la*- o.ies, 

Lynn Canal, n . ao of Ai.asKa, stretehiii^ lit) 
miles no•’i||\\ard^ iroi'. .Vdia.nilty Lsiaiid, and 
eulminat in;: in tin ( tiiiUat (we.st) and ('ht)koot 
t^ast) inl'-ts. It acer.i^n'S h miles in brc'udtli. 
Ska^way Ik's ' the ('hilkool inlet, and is the 
lerminns of the railway to the Klondyke. 

' hiik>it,on tlie wc'stern arm, is a salmoii*<*anning 
‘ • litre. 

Lynn Rojiifi, *"* Kin(^*s Lynn as it is now 
ali^a\s ealli il. a si a|)ort town and riiiinieipal 
tioroiJL;ti of Norfolk, Kn^^liind, on the Wash. 
It is of c'otisaleralde anlirpiity. The ehureh of 
St. Marjjaret (IKK)) ami the remains of a 
thirteen! h-erntury Fruneisean friary are promi- 
nent. 'I’here is a liiriife transit tnule, some itinnii- 
fuetures, and coastal fUhiii/;;. Pop, (11)21 ), 11), 1)1)8. 

Lynx, the i^^piilar iiairie of several 8|K*eics 
pf feline carnivora, rcsemblinf{ ttic common c'ut, 
but with longer le^^s, ears lon^*r and tufted with 
a t>oneiI of hair, and tail shorter. The lynxc:» 
have iK'cn lon^ famed for their shaqi si^lit and 
their hrilliant eyes. The eoinmori ICurofiean 
lynx is the Felus lynx, while the )»ardine Kiix 
(F, pardina) is native to Southern KurrifK*. 'J'he 
Canadian lynx is the F. canadenHur, the liay 
lynx, or .American wild cal (/'\ rnfa), is found in 


Caiitida and the I'nited Statt's; and the plateau 
lynx {F» bnilryi) is indi^'iioiis to CUdorado, 



Lynx (/•>/« lynx) 


Cliili, and Ari/ona. In Asia lyn.\c.s art' liiiiied 
for hunting. The fur is valiirible. 

Lyon Klnii-of-ArmH, or Lord Lyon, in 
.Scot land (since i:i70), the heraldic olheer w'ho 
prcsiiles ovcT the Lyon Court. The Lyon Court 
Is chariest with tire msirdirif^ of fiedi^recs, 
s«d.tlemeut of disputcN rcifiinlin);^ prcceileiwe, tin 
iiis|M'ction of arniN ami ci«si^iiN-armorial of aii 
Scottish iiobleiiieii and cs<).iii'f‘s, and the autlion- 
'/at ion of armorird iHMiriiiu'^ ml Ihcir I'curistnitioii. 
The Demist ry of the ()fdi*r of the Thistle is an 
ollice <»f the LonI Lyon. 

Lyonnais (Ic-on-nc'i), an amaciil pnivims* of 
France, <ir whir-h Lyons was I he pre*Uc\ohi- 
lioiKiry (‘apital. It now forms (npproxiiiiab'ly) 
Ci(' dcpiirliricnfs of the DIaVn*, l^iirc, I faille 
l.iiire, and Pijy-dc-l)i‘)iiic, 

Ly'ons (l* r. Lnl. Lufidunum), I tie 

M’cond cit y r>r France in indiiHtriat import amis 
ami the tliird in respect of popuialion. It is flic 
capital of ttic department of the Hlifme. 'I'tie 
tdwii is built partly on a |s*iniisnla bidweiai Die 
.Sa6fie and the DhOne, ami partly on the oppf>si(e 
banks of the rivers on cillier side. Tlic rivers 
are crossed l)y over a srnrr of liridf^es, and tlie 
city is surrounded by a iiniiit»cr of detached 
MKHiern foiis. Parts of the (*ity arc old, srpiulid, 
and iinbcalthy, but as a whole it has a statf'ly 
ami im|>ohinjK appearance, and is finely seen from 
the Foiirvi(;rc, an eiiiinenee on the riKht bunk 
of the Saiiiie, crownerl Ijy the ehureh of Notre 
l>ame, wtience there is a most miiKriificcnt view 
c\t4*mliri^f to the Alps, Arnon^ the chief bulld- 
iiifts are the cathedral, trioslly of thi! thirteenth 
eenlury, c*oinpkted towards the end of ilic 
fiftcx'iith fi'iilury; the church of .St. Martin 
d'Aiimy, with a <u|Kdu f»up[K»rt.isl by ancient 
lloiiiaii eolumns and u erypt believed to Is* of 
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the ninth neiitury; tlic church of St. Nizier, a 
c‘Xufiif»lc nC flainiKiyant Gothic;; and the 
If6tcl de Vilic; ( I .io), coiiNidcTcd the finest 
of its kind in Fmiiee. In the arehie|jiKeo|ml 
palace, situated near tiie cathedral, KXN) Pro- 
testaiitH w.;re hiitehercft in Ia72 us a suHjuel to 
.St. Hartholoniew. The puhlie library has nearly 
voluiiicH. The chief edueational c;stab« 
li.HhiiientH arc a iiniversity, founded in IHfVi, a 
|{oiiian Catholie college, a Lyec^e, a normal 
Hehoot, la Martini^ns and a school of industrial 
arts, liyons carries on various industries, but is 
the ec'iitre of the world's silk inanufacture, which 
provides employment in the town and environs 
to aliout 244), OCX) people. 

The orij^iii of l.yons eamiot be traced, but its 
foundation has been aseribed to Greek refii)j;ees. 
Wlial is <*ertuiii is that when ("iesar invaded 
Chilli it bad beeofiK* a placs; of some import anee. 
Towartls the end of the seeond cusitiiry it mini' 
b'Ted Ibousuiids of ('hristiaiis anion;; its iii' 
haliilaiits. It was saeketl by the Huns and 
ViHi;;otliN, and in the ei^htli eeiititry fell for a 
lime into the bands of an army of SaraceiiK 
from .Spain, but reeovered its prospcTity under 
('harh'maxnc. on the dissohition of whose em- 
pire it bcc'iimc the capital of the Kingdom of 
I'rovcnce. In 10 12. during (he reign of IMiilip 
the* Fair, Lyons was uiiiu xcd to the Crow'ii of 
France. During the Uevolution the city suffered 
severely by the paralysis of its industry, and by 
the murderous excesses of the emissaries of the 
Paris Poiivention, whom the eiti7.eiis had dellcd, 
the chief hiiildiiigs being destroyed and many 
IM'i'Hoiis biiteliered. In lOlci the Lyons fair, 
which takes place twice annually, was founded 
in opposition to the Leipzig fair. Pop. (11)11), 
.VJa,790. 

Lyre, cMic <^f the iiiost uneieiit stringisl instru- 
menu of iiuiHic, consisting of u body with two 
horn-like ph-ees rising from it, and a cross-piece 
between Ibc horns, from which lo the lower part 



ritiyi^l \Mth plectrum. PbycU \iiih tiriKcrv. 

Kiiyi'itmn Lyres, from a t^al! painting at 'rhebes 


the strings were stndrlu'd. It wan used by the 
F.gyptiiins, Assyrians, and Gri'cks. It ia said lo 
have hud originally only three strings, but the 


iiiiinl>er w'as afterwards increased to seven, then 
to eleven, and finally to sixMii. It was ployed 
w ith the plectrum or lyre-stiek of ivory or fx>Ushed 
wood, also with the fingers, and was uscH chiefly 
as an aecornpaiumcnt to the voice. The body of 
the lyre was hollow, lo increase the sound. 

Lyre-bird {MenUra mperhu)^ a fHTclung bird, 
somewhat smaller than a pheasant, native to 
New South Wales and .South Queensland. Q'hc 



Lyre-bird {MenUra superha) 


tail of llie male is remarkable for llic three sorls 
of feulliers that comjiose it, wiiieh by ibeir shape 
and arrangement ri\s<>mble the form of an aneient 
Greek lyrt*. It has a phrasing song, and is saM 
to lie capable of imitating the voices of other 
birds. The mule has a * play-ground where he 
fiances and struts. There are two related species, 
one (il/. uUserti) with a similar range; and the 
other (A/. victnrUr) found in Victoria. 

Lyric Poetry was originally |)oetry adapted 
to the lyre and intended to lie sung. The term 
was afterw'ards applied to short poems (whether 
meant to In' sung or not), usually divided into 
stanzas, and directly expressing the |K>et's own 
thoughts luid sentiments. The earliest recorded 
use of the expressifin ‘lyric |x>ets’ is in Putlen- 
lioin's Arte of English Poe»ie (158!)). When the; 
ienn was first ubchI, it was considered helpful U} 
classify {kh'Is uml pix'try with much accuracy, 
but the phrase ‘ lyric poetry ' has now lost its 
exactness of meaning and much of its hclpfljl- 
ness. It may now be more accurately defined by 
saying that all poetiy which is not quite defi- 
nitely epic, dramatic, or didactic is lyric poetry. 

Greece jemr the original home of lyric poetry. 
Amongst the greatest of the Greek lyric poets 
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arc; Snppho, Alcsrus, Aleman, Simonklofi, ami 
Pindar. If omonf; names so it is allownhie 
\o pick out the ^rcatrst, i^ppho and Pindar 
may picke<l out; their work liiis had and 
still liiis a |>r»wcrful inlliieiiee ii|M>n the develop- 
ment of lyric jHiolry. Nor was the writings t>f 
lyrical poetry tH^nlinc^l in to purely lyrical 

l>oets. /Kschylus's plays art* lyrical dnunas, and 
contain some of the nohh*st lyrit'ul poetry in the 
'world; and the lyrics of Aristophimos, particu- 
larly thosi* in the iiirdjt and CIowLh, an^ iin- 
e(|uulle<l, save by Shelley, for i;racc and lif{htiiess 
of touch. Aiiiorifc Hoiiitiit pin'ts ('atiillus provf*d 
himst'lf the ccpial of Sa|)f>ho, and ]lora<‘€' atlapitvl 
the inctrc*s of Sappho and Alcn*us and rcachtHl 
great heights of |MH'try in his Itonian (k1c*s. 

To eniiin<‘rate many of the iiuHlern writers of 
* lyric jinetry would he a long task, but a few of 
the greatest may be nicntioiKHl. Sliakcspcare 
an<l inatiy of the of her Kli/.alH'than dramatists 
have written lM*aiilifiil songs in their plays. 
Herrick may l»c iiientioned as <ine of the most 
delightful of lyric |>oetH: he hud iiiuny cHuitein- 
|>oruries only slightly less great. Burns has 
IH'rhups the greatest range of any lyric p<M'l. 
Shelley seems t<» l*c an iiuarnatioii of the spirit 
of lyric tK»etrv, and among ICngllsh jM)ets stundii 
nearest to the Greeks. 

Among lyric |H>ets of other nations may lie 
inenti<tnc<J Lamartine, V. llug<i, A. de Mussed, 
A. de Vigny, and Verlaine in France; l^^opurdi 
and i*ardueei in Italy; (A)ethe, Schiller, and 
Heine in Germany; Pushkin in Btissia; and 
Miekiewic'/. in Poland. -- Hiiii.iooiiAPifY: 1C. Uliys, 
Lyrir Vovlrif (('liaiinels of Knglish Literature 
Series); F. Brunet it‘re, 1/ f^volution rfc la Po^sir 
lyrUfue rn Pranrei G. H, I’airfsTitcr, Outlinr Guide, 

the Study ijf Gufiiish Li/ric Poetry, 

Lys, a river rising in Pas-de-( 'alais, France, 
which runs through Belgium, and crritera the 
Scheldt at Ghent; length, Itg) 111111*8. It formed 
the line of iniieh lighting during tlic Kuropcuii 
Wap. 

Lysan'der, an ancient Greek general *who 
was apiKiintcd to the eominand of the Spartan 
fleet ofT the coasts of Asia iMinor in 407 u.c., 
during the I’elotionncsian War. In 405 b.c;. he 
defeated and captured the Athenian fle(*t off 
/Kgospolami, and thus put on end to the war. 
He was kill<*d in a battle with the Thebans in 
395 n.c. 

Lys'ias, an Athenian orator, txirn uUmt 458 
n.c. He studied philosophy and cl<K|Ucncc at 
Thurii in Magna («ra*eiu, anrl wiis there employed 
in the government. On the defeat of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily he relumed to .Athens in 412, but 
was banished by the thirty tyrants. When the 
city recovered its freedom he returned in 4<I3, 
and gave instruction in eloquciif'c, also writing 
speeches for othm to deliver. He died in 378, 


Only nlKiiit thirty of his niimemus orations have 
lH*en ppi*served. 

l.ysim'iichus, a general in the anny of 
.Alexander the (treat, was Isirn in Maetsloiiia 
:MiO n.c., and at the death of the emperor and 
the division of the cinpin* he lioeame King <ir 
Thra<s‘. During the latter yt‘ars tif his reign he 
w'OH instigatcHl by bis wife to kill his son Agatho- 
cles. This nuir(l«*r eauseit bis subjects to rcliel, 
and in the %var W'hieh follmvcfl Lyshnaeluis was 
defeated and slain at tin* laittle of C'oriis in 281 
B.r. 

Lythra'cece, the ImMCKtrife tribe, a natural 
onler of poly(M*talouH dicotyledons, eoiitaiiiing 
alioiil lliirly g(*nera of herbs, trees, and nliriibs, 
<if various habit, often with m|nun* hratu'lies: tlie 
leaves iisiinlly im* opfiosite or whorhvi, entire, 
and shortly petiolate; tin* tiowers lu'ing often 
large and showy. Henna and tiilipwood lK*loiig 
to the onler. 

Ly thrum, u genus of plants, the type of the 
ord. Lylhraeea* («pv.). L. rtalicurin, purple loose- 
strife. is a tall and handsome British plant. See 
Hetcrostylisuu 

Lyttelton, a seaisirl in I he Ganterhiiry Dis- 
trict, New* /calami, connected hy rail with 
Christchurch (7 miles via tiiimcl), of which it is 
the port. There is a gootl natural harbour amt 
graving-dock, 'liic cxjiorts arc principally •*!’ 
w<Kil ami froz/'i) meat. Poo. -UMH). 

Lytton, Kdward (ic*oi}rc l Uiiic Lylton Bii]wc*t 
Lytton, Baron, youngest. • n of Ch*m*ral Biilwcr 
of Wcsalalling and Klizabcth llarbiira Lylton of 
Knebworth, was born 2.'>lb May, 1Ht)3, died at 
Tonpiay IHIb .Ian., 1H73. He ciitcrcHl Trinity 
llali, Cambridge, gradiialcsl 11 . a. in 1820, m.a, 
in IH3.5, ami gained the riiam'clIopN pri/.e itmdal 
f 'r his I'jiiglish on Srulpturr. He piildishcd 

poetry ut an early age, but. first gained n*pijta1ioii 
b> the novcis Pelham ami The IHMtmmed (1H2H), 
Dcvrreuje (IH29). and Paul Clifford (IH3t)). 
Tlic*8e wrere followed by the {xiphlar romnm*c*i 
of /v’wgrwc Aram, Tltr Piltirims of the Uhine, The 
Last hayn of Pompeii, Hienzi, ami Krurnt MaU 
Iravera with its secpiel Alice. In contie<*tion with 
Maen*;idy’s muriagf'merit at Covent Garden 
Bijlwc*r-Lyitoii produced his Duchevae dt la 
VtUlihe, which proved a failure, but this was 
retrieved by llie instunt siiecxws of the. Lady of 
Lyona, Pirhrlieu, and Money, When he hail thus 
shown his ipiiek tulaptahility of talent he re- 
turned to novel- writing, and puhlished in steady 
suecs^ion — .Vig/i/ and Morning, Zanoni, The ImH 
of the Dartma, Lucretia, Harold, The CaxUma^ 
My Novel, and W hoi will He /io with lit In 1H45 
he publisheil a poitical satin; called The Nnv 
Timon, in which he attju.*ked I'ennysfiii, who 
replieii more vigorously Uuui hud pmbably Iks'U 
exficeted. He entered Parliairient for St. Ives 
in 1831, and siip|ir>rtcd the lieforin Bill as a 
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htit. Iir rlianf'rri tiifl opinion.s and siiImc- 
fpariHy s(ipfK»rtrd the* ('on.srrvativ«*s. l’rid<T 
Lord Drrhy'.s iniiiiHfry ho was Coloiiiul Soorolary, 
and in rrdfrrfi tho Hoiiso of Iir»rd.s as Damn 
I.ylton. Hr was olr<*t<‘d roflor of (flasf;ow I’ni- 
vt-rsify in IH.VI. His lator lifcTiiry works won* 
77/0 ('ominfi Han ^ pidilishc;/! uiHiriyirtoiiMly (1H7I ); 
77/0 HarisUms (IH72); and Kendm Chillinflly 
(IH7;i)* Amonjf his poolio works woro tho opic* 
Kitifi Arthurs The Lost Tales of Afiletus; and 
Hrnitis, a drama.- liiiu.rooicAOiiv; T. If. S. 
Msi-ott, Eitivard Hukver, first iiaron Lijtton of 
Knelnvorth\ A. (L It. J.yttmi, The iJfv of 
Lthvard Hnhver, first isord Litton; . 1 . (’. Wall, 
Ureal Soveh'sts. 

Lytton, Kdward Kohort Bulw’orJiVtton, first 
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Karl of, son of the first Baron Lytton^ was Ixirn 
in 1H:H; eduoatod at Harrow and Bonn; entered 
tho diploinatio sorvioc in 1H49 as attach^ at 
Washington; and suotTssivoly served * in the 
ofiihassios />f I'*lor**n<‘o, Baris, tho Ifaf^uo, CotJon- 
fiatfon, Athens, Ma<lri/1, ^'^ontla, I*uris, and 
Lislsin. Ifo w'as ufitK^intod N'iooroy <»f India by 
l^ird Boaoonsfiold in 1870, and duriiij^ his ud- 
ininistriition tho qiioon W'tis proolaini(*d Kmprtfss 
of India, and W'ar was wa^*d with Afghanistan. 
In 1880 ho rosignod ami was oroatod an earl. He 
uttaifiod sofiio n'piitation us a |MM*t under the 
pen name* of * Owen .Meredith mid w rote 
Cliftemnestra and other FtH'ms\ Ladle: 7Vf/m< 
hdaser, or the Hattie of the Hards: Fables in Sang; 
King i^opfa/; and (ih'naveril: lx*si<les prose works. 
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M is llie tliirteonth letter and tentli oonsonant 
of the Knglish alphafiet. It represents a lalaal 
and nasal artienlatioii, the eoinprossion of tin* 
lips being ue/'nmpunUsl with the fall <if the uvula 
so as to allow Hie voiee t/i form a humming sound 
through the nose, whieh /Minstitiitos the* differenee 
belweeii this letter and b. 

Muurtens, Maarten, the iien-naine of .loost 
Marius van /ler Boorteii S/duvart'/., novelist, born 
at Amsterdam in 18.''i8, and di<‘d in lhir>. Tie 
was ediieated in Kngland, at Bonn, and the rni- 
versity of I’tn'eht. He wixite several novels in 
Knglish, nolably The Sin of dmist - Ir<7i7/g// (IHtK)), 
Hod's Fool (181)*J). The (Heater Hlorif (ISOt), My 
Ladii Solsnly (18n.'»), aiui Dorothea (HKM). 

Mucturam, .hdin Loudon, Si'ottish inventor, 
W'as Ihu ‘11 at Ayr 17.V1, and di<‘d in 18;ia. In 1KL7 
h<* was appointe/l surveyor of the Brist/il roads, 
and was so suois'ssfiil in this that the I louse of 
Commons preseiiteti him with a sum of £10,tKK). 
His system of road-making is still kiiow'ii os 
^iieadaiui/ation, and eonsisls in eovering the 
loadway or foriuiitg the nmd-erust with sinull 
broken stones to a eonsidernblc depth, iui<l eon- 
salidating them by nillers, so as to form a hard, 
linn, and sm<K>th .siirfaee. 

Maciro, a lVirtugui*se M*ttleiiicnt and city 
of China, on the Island of Maeao at th^tiioiith of 
the ( anton Biver, and fonniiig. with the adjiie<*nt 
islands of Taipa ami ColA/ine, a provin/i*. Maeao 
has been a Bortiiguese etdony Kiiu*o 1577, but 
w:i« not formally n*eogni/.ed as imle]H*ndeiit of 
China until 1887. Art'u, alsnit 10 sq. niilesi. 
Macaronic Poems, a kiml of faeetious laitin 
|xx'ms, in whieh are interspersiHl words from 
other languages, with T.utin intleetion.s. They 
wen* llrst written (at least with the nlan’e 
designation) by T<*olilf> Kok'iigo { 1491 15-14); and 
wen* int ruiiiit*ed into bhigland in tho reign of 


Henry VII. Driimtuond of Hnwthnrndcn is 
eredited with a maearonie fKieiii, Polemo-Mid- 
dinuu publishe<l in 1884. There* is good reason, 
however, to believe Hud it is later than Dniiii- 
iiiomrs time, and that it is the W'ork of Dr. 
Piteairne (ItJ.VJ 17i:i). Another speeimen of 
maearonie verse is ,L II. Ixiwell's Ketlelopoto- 
machia, 

Macas'sar, a seaport town of C*eh‘bes (q.v.), 
Duteh h'.ast Indies, on .Macassar Strait, and 
second only to Batavia in eommerc'ial importuiiee. 
It W'as made a free [M>rt in De/*., 1848, and now* 
ex|Mirts spices. Macassar oil, nililK'r, and valuable 
W'/Huls. Cop. alKHlt 20,(M8). 

Macuii'lay, Thoiiuus Babingt/m, I.ord. his- 
torian, essayist, and politician, born 1800 at 
Uothley 'reinple, I.eieeslershire, and died af 
Kensington la.M!. In 1818 he eiitere<l Trinity 
College, i'ambridge, where he obtained the 
ehaiU'clloCs iiu'dal for a |>oeni on Pompeii^ and 
a secHind lime for n poem on Kvening; n*eeived 
a fellow'ship, and took his m.a. ilegree in 182.>. 
Before this he lK*gan to contribute to Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine, in whi(*h ap|H*ar(Hi his 
]ioems of the Artnada, Ivry, and The Hattie of the 
League; and in 1825 he published in the Edin- 
burgh Hevierv his article on Milton. He was called 
to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1828, and enU*rc*d 
Parliament in 1880 ns nietnlier for Caine. He 
afterw'nrds Tiecame meinlier for Leeds, but 
resigned his seat and proec*t*r1e<l to ('uleiitta as 
legal meinlier of the Siipn'rne Council of India, 
in w hich {xisition he prepared a new penal code 
that w’lia not adopted because* of its liberal 
dealing with the native races. Returning ftoni 
India, he was elected a nieinber of Parliament 
for Kdinbiirgh; was made Secretary' of War in 
the MellNmme ministry (1889-41); and when 
the Whigs rtiumed to pow'er in 1846, he was 
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appolntrtl* Paymnstrr of the FoK*es. At the Mm-lM'lh were eolli‘cte<1 Ity John of l''iinhiii niid 
election of the same your his I*Minhur};h con- Hector nomMiiul rt‘pro<Uicc<l by lloHnKhc<1 in his 

• slitucncy refused to r<‘-clcft liim, Imt llicir O/iriiiiiV/r, wlicrt' tbc'\ wort* foiiiul by Slifikcspciirt'. 
attitude wils reversed in IH.W, when he was Muc'calH'os, a ilynaMy <»f ruling .Icwish 
returned (althou(;h he laid not pri'sented himself priests of whom flic lirsi \\lu» eniiie iiitti promi- 
us a candidate). During; his iwditical career 110111*4* was AMatlathias. Ihiriii);; the iM^rseeiitioiis 
Macaulay hud (*ontimicd to write. In 1812 he of Aiitioi'lius Kpiphaiics he slew a Jew who 
published his Lui/.« of Aticivut Kotne\ and in came to the altar tit r<*noimee his faith, and then 
18|^8 ap]MMired the first two of the live vohimeH IIihI to the mountains with his live sons ~ 

• of. his History of Kn*ilantJ, which covers the Johannes, Simon. Judas, ^'Jea/.a^, and Jonathan, 
period betwinm the aef*i'ssion of .Tames 11 and Hein^ joined by ninn«*rons patriotic Jews, they 
the death of William III. This work, although w‘4*re able to niaUe Kiieeessfid resislanee to the 
touched with partisanship and with a tendency national foe and re-establish the ancient n*liKion. 
to paradox, has attained tlm position of an When Mat tat Idas tlied (Hid n.e.). his sons JiiduH 
Kn^lish elassie. lie w'as created a fieer in 1Ha7, and .lonathan became siii'cessively h‘aderK of the 
and at his death he was buried in Wes1mitistt*r national movement. The last, reinainin^ membf*r 
Abbey. Ill ni.UKiiiAriiY: Sir (J. O. Trf'volyaii, of the family was Simon, who now earrietl 

• Life and lA'iters of Lord MtnHndayi .1. A. C'. forw'urd the national cause to a I ritimplmnl iNSiie, 
Morison, Macaulay (Kiij^lish Men of licttcni rt‘duced ‘the tow'er* of Jerusalem, and eNtub- 
Series); 1). 11. Mac^re^or, /w)rd Macaulay, lisht^d the power of the new state, ruder Ids 

Macaw', the name of beautiful purndH native rule trade and iif^rieidtiire iliniri.stied, until (in 
to tropical America. The macaws arc ina^nineent i:).'> n.c.) he was t reiii'lieroiisly murdered by 
birds, distirijfuihlu’d by 
having their ehis-ks 
destitute of feathers, 
and their t ail-feat hetv 
lonjf. The largest and 
most splendid in re^nird 
1 1 ) colon r is t he jjreat scar- 
let or red-and-bhie ma« 
caw (.'Ira chloroptcra). 

The (<reat red-and-j'reen 
macaw* ( A,w ditaris) and 
the blue - and - yellow 
macaw (A. araraano) 
are soniewhal sin.dler. 

The hyacintldne macaws 
(iipeeics of Anodorh>n- 
eiiuK anil 1 yanophit - 
taeiis) of llra/il are blue. 

Macbeth', son of 
Finniaeeh and nephew 
of MaIi*olm II, a kin^ 
of Scotland who reigned 
from W-U) tx> 1057. He 
was hereditary mornurr 
of Moray, and slew* King 
Duncan at Hothgowaii, 
near l*Jgin,in 1014), when 

he proclaimed himself Biuc-and- ellow Mai ov capacity he orgunixed the raw levies of the 
king. In 1050 he is said (Araararauna) North and udvuneed against Hiehmoiid the 

to have gone on a pil- following spring, but w'us relieved from Huprerne 

griniage to Horne, At the death of their father eoinrriuiid by President Lincoln in 1802, and 
the sons of Duncan hiul taken refuge with their tbeneeforth led the army of the HoUiiiiae. When 
uncle Siward, Earl of Northumbria, and with fxre arlvaticed int.o Muiylund, Miu;(Melhin fought 
his aid they invaded SMitland in 10.51; a buttle the battles of South Mountuiii and Antietam 
was fought at Dunsinane, lait it w'u.^ not until (I4th-17th Sept., 1802), and eoin(>clled the 
1057 that Mru’lictli was Hnidly defeated and Confi*deratc force's U) retire. The political 
slain at Lumphunrin, in AI>enlcM*ii. The legends authorities lM*ing ilissatiHOed with his apparent 
which gradually gathered round the name of slackness in following up this victor^', M:u‘- 



Hlolerny* his own son-in-law. IT, E. .Sehurer, 
JJiHtnry of the Jneish People. 

Mnccabccs, two hooks asHoeiated with Hie 
Did Testament, treating of the .Icwish liislory 
under the .Mureaheaii pri)iiH\s. They are incliiiled 
in the ICnglish Apocrypha, Jst Maccalnrs is of 
historical value. 

M*Darthy, Justin, novelist, historian, and 
politician, born at Cork dii*il 1012; iMrame 
c*oiineef4*d wilh the Livi.pool press in 185.'l; 
joined the staff of The Moroinfi Star in 1800, and 
bi'i'ame its I’ltief editor in 1801. lie aflerwariiN 
was <*oiini*eleil with The Daily \ncs (1870-8.5). 
llis iiiivels are iiiimeroits, ami his liislorical 
writings ineliide A History of Dur (hvn Titncft 
u il History of the Pour Heurfivs, I le was chairman 
ol the Ant i-CarneOile section of Ihe Irish National 
p.iity from Hie bill «>r l*;iniell in I8!8) to 1800. 

MacfJlellan, Ct<*orge Mriiiloii, American gen- 
eral, iKini at riiiladelphiii 1820, rJie<l 188.5. In 
18.5.5 he w'us apiHiinted to the Coiiimission re- 
porting upon the eonrlition of European arndes, 
and w'litehed the military ciperalions during the 
C'rirneaii War. At tlic oi)ibr4*uk of the (!ivil War 
in tlic; Unite*! Staffs* he Niipersed***! M*D<iwell 
after the first battle of Hull Hun, and became 
eommaiKler-in-ehief on 1st Nov., 1801. In lliis 
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dollun wa« rdirvfd frr>rn }iiH rxiininaiicl anti 
n'tin'cj from t.ho army, fti IHfM* lie was iiominatrd 
fnr I hr pprshlniry, liiil. was ovrrwhHiiiiri^ly 
(Irff-atcd hy Aliiaharii f Jik’mIii. 

Mai’cJfsftrld, a (»r Clirsliirr. Kii^rlaixl. 

The slaplr mariiifiK'hirr is silk. In thr viririify 
an* fxtriiNivr roal-pilH iiiid stoiir*- and .shitr- 
(|uarri<‘K. I'np. (lOifl), 17 , 047 . 

MacCIuIloch, or M*(iUlloch, Iloratht, n.ft.A., 
OTM* r>r I hr most distiiiKijiHlird of Sroltish taiid> 
Hrapr-paintrrs, was horn in (■las^ow in 1S00, 
diril nrar Kdinhiir^h IH07. Knnii IK.'tl hr was 
ji rrfriilur roiitrihiitor to fhr rxinhilions of 
Uir Hoyat St'otfish Aradrmy, iMtinlair^'h. Ilis 
|iaiiitiii;(s arc nrarly ail of Sisttlish sc-rra-ry. 
Amon^ iJir most, (‘rirhratrd arr thr (^iichtilin 
Mountains (Skyr), A Iheam of the Iliuhtamls^ 
UifthUmd tAich^ Vines in ('(uizunc Forest, Loeh^an- 
EiUm, Mist on the Mountains, ijjrh Aehray, iMch 
Katrine, and Isoeh t^omond. 

Macdonald, I'^tirnnr .hirqut’S .losri)li Alrx- 
nndrr, Diikr of Taranto and Marshal td’ Kraiirr. 
wa.s l)<»rn in 170 ;*), and died 1840 . Hr w'jls c'losrly 
rrlalrrl t<» Flora Ma<‘<lonald, and iM'lorii^'d to a 
Jarohitr family rxilril for thrir siqqMirt of .lamrH 
II. Kiitrrin^ llir Frriirh army, hr srrvrd with 
an Irish rrj^imrnl, hut rarly rsptuisrd thr 
Ilrvoliitioruiry raii.sr, and in 171 Mt, aftrr his 
rapfiirr of thr Dutrli (irrt (ITtt.*;), hr lH*ramr 
^Mirral <»f divishui. Napoleon inadr him (iovrr- 
nor of thr Homan States ( 1708 ), and in 1800 lir 
broke the Austrian tmlrr at AVa^ram and wa.s 
made a <lukr and marshal on thr lirld. Mar* 
donald was loyid to Napoleon until thr last 
event fid flays of ahdiration and exile, and 
althfMiKh he wsis ma<le a peer hy thr HoiirtMin.s at 
the Uestoration, he refused to take part a^diisl 
Nn|Mdeon in tla* HundrefI Hays. From IHIfion* 
w'ards he was Ftianr(‘ilor<d'the hrgionof Honour. 

Macdonald, Fhtra, horn at Milton, Soiitii 
Uist (Outer Hebrides), in n'Jt), <iied 1700 . She 
lK*ranie ec*lehrale<l in 1740 f<ir thr part she tfM»k 
ill a.SNi.stin^ Prinre ('harles lOdw'anl to e.srape 
the (sfivernment pursuit after i*ulloden, when 
shu eonvejed him from South I’ist to Skye, 
ftis^uised and in an open Isial. For this she was 
impri.Nonrfl in thr T»»wer tif l. 4 aidon, hut was 
rt*lra.srd in 1747 . She marrir<l, settlefi in Nort.h 
Fiirolinu, hut afterwards n'turncil ta and filed 
in Skye. 

MacDonald, («(*or}^, novelist ami |KK‘t, was 
iNirii at Huntly 182 1 , died HMk'i. Hr waacHlueatcft 
at Kind's <'olli‘f(e, Alierfleen, Iweaine an Tiidt*- 
^HMidt'iit minister, hut soon it'tirtMl fhini this 
|iosition and adopted literature ns a profession. 
Amoii);; his numerous novels are: Ihn'id Eiisin^ 
brod. Alee Forbes, Annals of a Qairi Keighlunir- 
htsul, Ibdtert Folvimer, Malettlm, The MarquLs 0/ 
Lassie, and Castle Warhs'k, He alsu* published 
some pcK'lry, ami stories lor the youfur 


Macdonald, Sir .John Alexander,* Canadian 
6tatc*hman, was I Mini in .Sent land 1815, died 1801. 
Hein^ taken to ('anuda, he was educated at 
Kiiiifstfiii; .'iftmittrd to the Har in 18ii5; •entered 
Parliaiiu'iit for Kingston in IHt-t; anfl l)ee,anic 
siirrr-ssivrly a iiif inher of the Fxeeutive Council, 
Jiefriverdh^neral. C'omiiii.s.sioner of Crown Lands, 
anfl Attorney-tirneral. He iK'eaine Premier in 
J8U7. a |M>sttion which he hrici until 1878, when 
hr rrsi^nrd over the Paeille Hnilway eharKi*^, - 
hilt resumed the ftflire again in 1878, and held it 
t ill hi.s flf'ul h. Ilf* was leader of I he ('oiiservutiv(*s. 

Mace, a w'f'upfui fif war in use in Kunipe as 
lair as the Ki\tf*enth renlnry. It ronsistrd of 
a staff .'ilsmt 5 frri hiiig, with 
a heavy in(‘tal head, W'hirh as- 
Kiimed a variety of forms, hut 
wa.s frr(|iirntly in the* form f»f 
a spiked hall. Another kind of 
iiiaee is a Sf>rt of heavy firiia* 
mriital staif irseti ns an rmhirm 
of authority in imiversitirs and 
courts of law. In tlir House fif 
i'fiiiiiiionN it. is thr symhf»l f>f 
the .SpoaUrr's aiilhoril\, ami is 
rf'inoved from its pla(‘r on the 
tatile when tlie Speaker leaves 
thr chair fir the House iws. 

Mace. Sf'o .Vu/meg. 

Macedonia, in amirnt geo- 
graphy, a trriilory lying north of 
(ireere, w hirli first hrrame peiwer- 
fiil iififlrr it.s king. Philip, father 
fd‘ Alexamler thr (irrat and cfiri- 
ipirror of (irrrre. .Alexamler 
Uflded immensely to the Kmpire 
ftf MacHslonia ami made it mis- 
lre.ss f)f half thr aiirirnt worM. 

After his th'alli I hr rmfiirr was 
partitioiuMi, dtuninion «»vrr (Jrerre 
was lost, an«l tin* battles of Cyno- 
sfs'phala* (1U7 li.e.) iiml Pydna 
(lUH H.e.) rednrrfl the am*ient 
kingdf>m tfi a Hfunan provine<*. 

In the fifteenth renUirv Maf*e- 
donia fell iimler the sway «»» the 
Turks, and, being inhabited hy 
(■ri*<'k.s, Turks, Hiilgarians, and 
Serbians, it was tiic scene of 
many rex'olts. It Ls now dividett 
among GnH‘(*e, Hulgaria, uiul Yugoslavia. 

Macei6 (nuVsu''i-o), a sc*aport and, siiiee 1881), 
capital of the state* of Alagoas. Ilruzil. at n short 
fiistam*!' fnuii JaraguA, its port on the l^igiia do 
Norte, tvpd wnneeleti hy rail with IVrnambuco, 
Cotton and innehincry* are nuinufacturcil. Pop, 


Mace of Houar 
of i'omniona 


(l»2f)), «8,000. 

Macenta, a territory" of West Africa, formingy 
with othe(»< the colony of Frencli Guinea. 

Macerata (nm-cbe-rii'ta), a maritime province 
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of the Ma1‘ch#*s, Central Italy, trawrsed by the 
Roninti A|)eriiiiiios and lyinji around the vnlleyH 
of the Poteii7.a arnl Chiente. Area, KfiO sq, ndles; 
pofi. alioiit 

Macerata, a city of Italy, and capital of 
Mawnita l*roviiHH\ founded with llccnnati 
iinmediafrly after the destruc’tion of llelvia 
Ririftn by Alaric ( lOK), where thi're nit* ruins of 
an* amphitheatre. The State university was 
founded in rJDO. Pop. fdxait 

Macfar'ren, Sir (Jeor^e Ah'xander, rntisienl 
(*oin|ioser, born in I^iiulon ISI.'I. died 1HS7. 
lie Is'eanie a rnendsT of the Hoard of the 
Aeuderny. and iiltiTuately eliairinan and pririeipal; 
was elected professor of inusi<'. Caiidiritl^e 
I'liiversity (IKTo); and was kiiiitlitefl in IHHIl. 
His chief operas are: Thr Ihvirft Opera 
Ihm Quixfitr (18 Pi), and Robin Hood (1H<U)). He 
also c^Haye<t the t'lintata in lA'nore (lKr»2) aiul 
The Isodi/ of the Loke (1870). His oratorios are: 
,S7. John the Hoptht (18?;)), The lieHurteetion 
(1870), Joseph (1877), and Kinf* Dnrid ( 188:1). 

MacHiriicuddy's Reeks, a iiKiiintairi rnn^ 
of County Kerry, Ireland, exteiidirifif for ].*t) 
miles west of Killarney. Currant iial, the liiKhest 
peak, lises .'Ul i feet above sea- level. 

.McCiill l•n^ve^Hity, a ('anadiaii university, 
founded in 1821, which originated in an endow- 
ineni of .lames MeCill (ITH I8i:t), a Seottish 
merchant in Montreal. 'Hierc are the Met^ill, 
Maedonald. and H<iyal Victoria t'ollejfes, the 
last named hein^ for wonu'ii. 

Machiavelli (mak-yfi'Vi^rie). Nieeolo, Itrdian 
Ktnt(*Mmaii and histoniin. Iiorri at Klorenec* 1 PIO, 
died 1.727. In 1408 he was ap|M>ifited secretary 
to the Ten at CloreiKs*, and for more than four- 
tfSMi years he guided the destinies of the Floreii- 
*ine Hepnblie, undertook endaissies, eoneluded 
Irealic.s, and jealously e<inscrvcd the ri)(tits and 
lib«Ttif‘s of his native <'ity. When, hy aid of IN»pe 
.lulius 11, the Medici returned to power in 1.712, 
Maehi:i\ein was deprived of his fitTIrs*, and iiii- 
f)risoned for his supi>osed eomplicily in a plot to 
overturn the new authority; but released 

after ai time, he retinsl to liis eoiintry house f»f 
S»Mi Caiseiano. Here he devoted himself to 
literature ami pTmliieed u Historp of Florence^ 
embnietne the periori t>efweeri 121.5 and 1402; 
Disrourses upon the first ten lnKikn of Livy; The 
Prince (II l*rinri|)e), hy which he is lK*st known; 
a military tn*atisc entitled OelV Arte fleUn 
Gurrrn; and the <>omedieH of' Im lihindrnfiola 
and 1m Ctizin, The Prince w‘as Orst piiblishe^l 
in 15:12 by permission of Pope ('lenient VI f. 
Machiavelli marie a clear fiistirietiori Ixdween 
ethiea and polith's, and he hoii licen followed 
in this conception hy numerous statesmen in 
modern times, who never allow objection on 
ethical grounds to interfere wdth their |YoIitieal 
and diplomatic twhemes. — HiiiLiOGR/vriiY: Gam- 
VOL. VII. 


brid/ie Modertt History (\oI. i); L. Villari, Maekia* 
vein and his Titnes; .1. M, RolK*i1soti, Pionerr 
Humanists, 

Machine Design (oneerns not only the 
seleetion <»f a suitable ineeliaiiisin to |)erform 
any speeilied meelianieal aetiun, but lilso the 
determination of the Ntre^Hses to which the ports 
are Kidijix'ted; for thc.se stresses must Iw known 
iH'fore the dimensions recpiirtal for safety can 
1 h' ii.s8igiuM). When metals an? loaded, 0 elmnge 
of form lake.s plars^ gradually and pn>|N)rlionutely 
until the elnstir Hmil is rc'aehed, w'heii the <]e- 
formation Ixvoines more iiiurkerl. After loading 
to this extent a ptrtnanent set is shown. In any 
actual machine the designer iiiusi select seetions 
of Kiieh proiKwIions as to prevent aetimis of this 
ehariieter. Kven when miiterial is subject ed to 
htrcHHCH of a lower value than the elastic hmit, 
either on and otT or acting in tension and <!(»m- 
pression alternately, the* material l»ri*omes 
Jfotianed, and rupture lakes phmi* after 11 tiiiiiiber 
of repetitions. Ti» avoid these possibiliih's, as 
well IIS to allow for any irregularities in the 
miiteriid, u factor of safety is inlrodm^ed into the 
eiileulutions. It is tlif» ratio of the iilUiiiate 
sfreiigtii of the material to the working Iniul it 
is eiilled u|8Ui to Immif. The value of tlie factor 
of safety varies considerably, iieeordiiig as the 
load is f/eud, i.e. steady, fir I.e. allerniiliu!; 
Ill the main f‘al(‘\ilatinim for any inaohluc, 
whether it, l>e a sheiiHu;' iniiehine or 11 steam- 
engine, the load.s on tic 'sseiiiial parts can be 
ealeiilated from the work to be done. If these 
loitfls act as simple stresses, Hit* eroNS-Heelioiiiil 
areas are obtained by dividing tin* loml by the 
allowable stress. Tin* slresHes to which a iiiaeliine 
part is subjected are frequently <d’ ii t'oiiibinetl 
Imraeter, siieli as teiisioit and twisting or 
• elision and bending, ainl in tlit'se c'lises tlie 
lesiiltant sin'ss due to both aeliuiis must In* 
(’oiisidercfl. In mafiy examples the Klresses an* 
iiideteniilnate, and former experieiiee l.lieii 
enters largely into the seleetioji of a suilable 
seHiriii. ('(Miirnon details tif luaehiiK'S have bt*t*n 
stundardi/.efl, and the relationship of Uit'ir 
dfinensirins is given in the textbooks in terms 
of some standard, sueh as the tliaineler of a 
shaft, Isdt, or rivet. This Kimpliliealioii of the 
iriiu’tune'desigiier'K wt»rk is based on a com* 
biiiation of ex|M*rieiic*(‘ of tin* nature of trial and 
err<ir, eonsideral ion c»f apfM*uratnx*, and seieiitilie 
principles. Many einpirleal eipiatlonH are UHf*d 
ill flesign W'ork which, as the aeeiiimilAtion of 
knowledge of Htress a^dions grows, an* sirri to 
Ik* based on fundarneiitid prineipies,- Hiiimo- 
finAFiiY; 11. .1. SfKMMier, Machine DeHiyn, iUm- 
structian, and Hrfaving; W. (!. Unwin and A. U. 
Mellanby, Elements of Machine Hesif^n, 

Machlne-i^un, a Kinall - calibre fire-arm iir- 
raiigiMi to lire from a stand, carriage, or tr{|MMi, 

lae 
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fUiil provi<l<‘<l nirclifiniHil iU‘v\ccH ralouluU^d 
to product* a vcr> rafiid rate of fire. StamU or 
rests, or even earria^^es, are necessary, partly on 
aeeoiitil <d' I lie weight ami partly to inereas** the 
stahility re<|iiired for rapid and eontiniioiis fire. 
Mm'liiiie-K'it*-** di list* in the Hritisli army are the 
Vickers’ the 'Hotchkiss* and the ‘Lewis 
(<|.v.), of which tlie first is the iimehiiie-frtin par 
ejTtUence^ the other two heiriK, in stime tlej^ree, 
of the nature of automat ie ritles. Speakini' gen- 
erally, t here are lw<» main t'hiNses of niaeliine-^iins, 
i.e. those which depend princ‘ipally on (he shock 
of diseh.ir^t* <ir recoil for their action, and thost* 
in which (Ik* ^ases f^eiierated hy the I'vplosion 
are t'ontrtilh'fl in HiK‘h a way as to ^ive the same 
effect. Ill hoth classes 11 powerful spring' is aUo 
used to eoiinteraet (he hai'kwanl movcnient 
caused hy r(‘eoil or aethin of ^as. 'I'lie ino<h in 
Vickers /ifiin is a reeoil-aelion weapon, whih* tin* 
Hotchkiss and Lewis eoim* under (he ^as-aetion 
eate>{ory. 

Kor all ftraetical pur|N»ses maehine>);uns did 
nid <‘vist Ix'fore in which year the ‘ ( hiding' ' 

};un (ipv.) appeared in Anieri<'a. 'riieii, just 
hefore the Lraneo • (h'riiiati War, the Lreiieh 
authorities he|^'an e\permieiitin^ with a iiiaeliiiie' 
Kun iiiNciilcd hy a liel^iaii Mifraiiltust'). 

In the Hiitish servK'c, hoth naval and iiiilitai\, 
(he first niaehiiie>)^un to he adopted was the 
(iatlin^ 'k'l ealihre, and then came in rafml 
siieeession trials of the ' Nordenfehit * and 
• fi’ardiier * ><uns. All these jfuns were of (he 
iiiiilli'harrel (y(w*, i.e. they were const rueled with 
from two to ten harrels, or evi'ii as niati\ as 
(hirly-se\en. 'I’hese j^uns were worked hy a 
lever or handle, 'riieii, in the early 'eighties, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Hiram Maxim invented a very 
iiitK'h superior weapon (<i any (hat had previously 
appt'iired, a wi*apon. moreover, which w’ith 
niodifleatioiis and iinprovenieiitN (u'ld its own 
for many years, and of wliirh (he present Vi<*k<*rs 
^iin i.s tile lineal and improved desei'iidant. 

As we have seen, all former puns <iepended for 
Iheir action on (tie elementary hlea of turning 
a handle, and no luitonmtie aids were made use 
<»f. Maxim broke new* pround, and, instead of 
ipnorinp or eoiinteraet inp the reisiil present to 
a preater or less I'xteiit in every pun at the 
moment of diseharpe, harnessed it ^o his will. 
Mild made use of it to keep hks nieehnnisin 
rmmiiip and his pun lirinp. He also alMili.shed 
llu* eolleetion of hari't'ls and iisi'tl only a sinple 
one, which, topether with cf^rtaiii (Mirtions of 
its atlai'hc«t met'hanisin, he made niovalde. 
The effect of this was that when a oartridpe wa.s 
linsl lh»‘ harrcl ami the movable (Hirtion at- 
taclied to it was forced haek by the [wiwer of 
the reeoil, the ‘extractinp* and ‘rt'loadinp’ 
meehunisin iM'inp hmupht intti play at the same 
lime. Havinp retuiusi the farllu'st limit of 


recoil, a fKiwerful sprinp, known as* the fusee 
Nprinp, took eharpe* and forml the movable 
[K>rtioii haek to its oripinal |M»sition, at the 8i ii||r 
time eaiisiiip the loadinp lieviei* to c‘oiiipl«*te it.s 
work and the firinp-pin to resu'li the new ear- 
tridpe. Once the pim W'as Kualeil and fired, it was 
only necessary to maintain the firessiirc on the 
tripper, fiy means of a double button, to seeiire 
a eontiniioiis stri'aiii <»f hiillet.s up to n maximtim 
of 700 a minute. Stoppupes did of eoiirse oeeiir, 
hilt (liese were nihiii reeopiii/ed and provision 
for their rapid luljustment made, and os the 
pun was iinprovecl 1hc*se he4*aiiie less frer|iieiit. 
'rti«‘ loadinp is hy means r»f a lielt, in which 
eartri<lp<‘s are h<‘ld, piissinp throuph a ‘ fc<xl 
block ’ operated hy the iiioviiip portion of the 
iiw‘<‘lianiMii. 

The present \’ickers pun rc*s«'iiihh*s (he oripinal 
Maxim in its main features, hut emlHidies many 
improvemenls suppested by exp<*rieiiee; it is 
also <*oiistd(‘rahly liphter. wlii<‘h is an additional 
advantape. In thi* X'ickers, as in the firipiiial 
Maxim, the barrel pmprr is eneas<<l in a water- 
jacket t4» 4‘oiiiit4‘ra(*t tin* iimliie and e\4'4'ssive 
h<*:itinp 4if tin* harrtl which im vitahly results 
fniin the rapid tiriiip of tiundreds i»f roiimts. All 
tna(*hiiie*piiris us4‘ the Minmiiiiitimi wlih'h is 
iis4*4! Ill tin* 4»rdin:ir\ rilh s nf the army e4im*eriied. 
The Maxim prim*iple lias hi*en a4|opt4‘<l by a \ery 
larpe niimlM'r of <‘Oimtri4*s, tm*Iiidiiip (•ermaiiy, 
where the value of (he iniU'hine-pun was so well 
re4S)pni74'ti (hid on (h<* mithn*ak of (he Kiiropeaii 
\V.*ir (hi* (h*rinan army look (he lielil wilh thoii- 
samls of lh<‘se weaisms, wher4*as in oiir army the 
alloiiiietd was tnirely two to a haltalion. Now' 
all this hits hern ehanpi'il, and 4*iieh battalion 
tins (liirty-tw’o Li'wis puns ami a |>r4i|Mirtioii of 
(he lic'avii’r Vickers, whii’h an* also (In* arms ^f 
the S4*parat<*ly orpani/.eil inaehine-pun battalions. 
With repard to the taetii al use 4>f imi4*hine-puns, 
it must siilTiee to say that it has lonp lK*en recsip- 
iii/<*d that the true role i»f this wea|K)ii is not 
that 4>f artillery. The Lreneh in IS71 used them 
in (his w'ay, forininp their artilii'ry hripadcs of 
tW4> batteries of ordinary puns and one of 
mitrailleiis(*s, with the inevitable result that the 
unfortunate mac*hine-puns were oiit-raiiped and 
Mnollienxl hy the opimsinp artillery pro|:>er. 
The rdle of the inuehine-pun i.s the role of the 
8mull-lHm' linn, in w'hieh sphere it is liiphly 
elYieient. Indh in tnkinp its own ennsiderable 
share in an attnc*k and other o|M'rations and in 
pnivhiinp f‘overiiip-rire for ailvuneinp YxMlies of 
tn>ops. Si'c Firv Tnrticsi Iloichkiss: I^ivisGun, 
il/i7rfri7/ni.«e.— I f. Lonpstaff and Atteridpe, Hook 
of the Machine-gun. 

Machines, Theory of. .\ maehinr is aivnn- 
biiiation of partvS whose motions ndativo to one 
iiiiothrr are rt'st rioted to uehieve the purpose of 
transmitt inp or transforming meclianjeai energy. 
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The «>lcl system of elassirienlion of inneliiiiesi sul>- 
cii\^le<t them into the Ho-calliHl inechamcal ^mvrrs 
lever, the \%he<*I and a\h‘, the pnlley, the 
inelintMf plane, the and the seiX'W. All 

these types are laMter inelndtsl in the two divi- 
sions of levers and ineliiied plan«*s. The Prhtcifitr 
of ll'orA* states that if frietion Ih' ne^leetisl the 
work put into u iiiaehine is ec|ual to the work 
taRen out. As work is the pnaliiet of fortH' and 
the distanee through whieh it operates, if the 
foree applied to the ineehaniNin is inereased to 
aehieve the purpose of the niaehine, then the 
distaiues travelled hy the parts in (piestioii will 
he deereased in the same ratio. The nirrhmiirttl 
iufviiNtai*r is the ratio of the load to the* effort. 

|{eiilean\ introdiii'isl the system of diseiissiiig 
maehiiK* prohh'ins hy refereiiee to <H*rtain 
standard <'omhinidioiis <»f parts <»r pairs. These 
may he rated as /iigAer or Imvrr ae(s»rding to 
their siiiijilieity. Tin* Imtrr pairs are (a) siitiitijj, 
as the piston and eyiinder; (//) turnhif!, all pin 
joints: and (e) serne, all nuts and serews. Chaius 
in tile m.ielniK* sense are mad<‘ up ot three or 
more links eoiisistiiig of two j/airs. The slider- 
eraiik meehanisiii is the siniph'st of all the 
kinematie eh. mis. ami is the essential meehanisni 
of (h(‘ direct -aet ing engine. My h\ing the different 
links in turn, although tlu' relation of the parts 
remains the same, meehaiiisms which s<‘rve 
tliffen'iit purposes <*an !«• <i}i1ained. 'riuis Sisitt- 
Husseir.s straight dine motion and tin* Whitworth 
(|uiek-return moliiUi are ohraimsl fnim the same 
slider-erank eomhinatioii as the steiim-etigine. 
The hiilhrr pairs eoiu'erii e\am|des of line or point 
contact, and iiu*lude spur gearing (see (Irarinfi)^ 
hevt’l gearing, friction drives, earns (c|.y.), and 
esi'apemcnts (•!.%.) as riflid links; and rope, 
i Aain, and hell pulley drives as flv.viblv links. 
The kinenialie chains are eomhinations <ir lower 
pairs, as m the I’raiik and screw i'hains, or <if 
liigher and lower pairs in pulley, wheel ((‘onsfant 
mol ion), earn (variahh' motion), <ir ratchet 
chains fiidermit t( iit motion). The use of such 
a elassilieation re<luees the miinlYcr of different 
nieehanisiri prohicms to a few Ktundard tyfH’s. 
In spur- and h« vel-g<aring pairs the t<*oth are 
formed to transmit perfectly uniform motion. 
To fultll this condition the normals U> all surfuees 
of contact inust pass through the rnceling-fMnrit 
of the pit<*h lines (see (irarinfi). 

With helt dri\«*s there must, a fight and 
slack side, and the n'latioiiship of these tensions 
is fixed hy the ecMdlieient of friction lK*twrs*n h<*lt 
and wtM*el and the angle emhra('i*<l hy the Ih'II. 
Much experiment-al wf»rk has Ix^eii done to 
determine the laws of fridion (q.v.) under 
different e«>nditions. Then* is an OHsential 
differenee lielwecn the frietion of two <lry solids 
and the same IknIics when luhricated. The 
first ty|)e, solid friction^ varies directly with the 


pri'ssure, is inde|iendont of the surface, and at 
inodenite s|mhhIs is iiule|H*ndeiit of the velocity. 
Fluid frirthm is imiependeiit <if the presNiiiv, 
varies dinvtly with the wetted Mirfiits* aiiil with 
the veloeity raised to a |H»wer which iiiensiscs 
with the speed. My the iiitnidiietioii of (liiid 
Inhrieaiits ht'lween hodii's in reliilivt* motion the 
frietion Is ehaiiged from the solid to the fluid 
tytH*. and is eonsiderahly rediitHsl in inagnilmle. 
Holling frielion, as in hall and roller lH*ariiigs, is 
also less than the simple, solid, sliding type, and 
is not miieh fliminished hy luliriealion. Mell 
drives ean he arranged hetwei'ii shafts whieli 
are not parallel to one mu >t tier if the sidi* of the 
iM'lt advancing towanls the pulley is at right 
angles to the shaft. Where the drive is dillleiill 
or im|K>Msjhle otherwist*. smalt jockey or idli* 
pulleys may he iiitrodiieed with siieecKK. Chain 
tlriving with pitch chains gi\'es a positivr drive, 
with W'hieh it is possible to transmit isitisiderahle 
powder. Frir'tioii is made use of in all forms of 
loisimotion hetweeii the vehieli* wheels and the 
track, in eliitehes (see Frirtiiai I'lnlclt), mid in 
hrakes used on w iiwliiig t'tigtiies, on \ chicles, ami 
ill testing. The el1ieii>iie\ of a machine is I he 
ratio of tin* work got out of it to the input (see 
Effudeucif). Fiietional losses areoiml for llu- 
W'ork loss in a iiiaehiiie, the energy lost fur 
itKcfiil piir|HiH<‘H heiiig <*oii\‘et'ted into heal. 
liiiii.umitAi’iiY; .lohii ‘toodmaii, MfrhaH'fS 
a Implied to Fnjiiinrrrinf’: S I lunkerley, Mnhanisw; 
W. C. rnwiti and A. i*. Melhuihy. Mavhnif 
Drsion, 

Machine Toola, all luai'liiiies used in en- 
gineering work to shape iiiiiteiial, usually iron 
or steel, into simple geomelrit* forms. M'he tools 
ised hefort* .lames Walt's da\ were few in mimher 
•id type, simple in const niel ion, mid ertidi' m 
the cpiulity of their work. In one of his letters 
Wall remarks that several cvhiiderH have heeii 
hored ** almost without ( rror mid sluiws what 
he nieaiit hy lliat evpression hy going on to say 
that a eyiinder 5U iiiehes in diaiimter ** did not 
err the thickness of an old shilling". 'I'lie devilop- 
ment of the steam-engine neeessilated improved 
tfMils, l>olh for the const met ion of tlie engine mid 
for iiion* cllieieril use of its |M»wer. J'rogress has 
csiriiimied until to-day the numher and variety 
of rnueliirie tools is so great as to make elasNifiea- 
tiofi diflleiilt. In a rough way they may he 
dividf'fJ into tw'o groiqis: those in whieli (he 
essential motion is rolation, and those in whieh 
it is 11 reciproeatiiig inrdiori, dml tiie fuinler is 
very* indefinite. 

notary Group.- ~Tho earliest nmehine fool was 
the sitnple liirning lathe, (^rent credit is due to 
Henry Mnudsliiy (1771-IHai) for his pioriei r 
work in develofiing the essi^iitial iiieeliaiiisiii of 
the f*ngineer\ self-acting lathe. A lathe provides 
the means of rotating a billet against a ii^ed 
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L.iol ho that iiinirrial can bf nit from it until it 
at tains ilir cic'sircMi si/e. The hnuifitoekN ure the 
parts Ilf ttic- mac hine Jeetween which the billel is 
iicid. 'riiC' slide ri*st carric's the (cmiI holder, and eun 
bi- moved aloii^ the lallic* tied by inc'un.s of the 
lead sere^^ which niiis alon^ (he front of the 
fiamc*. 'i'hcTe arc' s<tc*ws to move tti<‘ (mil holder 
ill (wo dircM’lions at rii^tit an^U'S to one another. 
A general tool em|iloyc'd for turning;, boring, 
htirfac'irif;, and serew-eiitliri^ is iiscvl in toed- 
i>ms ancl also small ^eruTuI enirineerinj; 
Works. The last ilhistratiori (ti^. 1 1) cm the plate 
shows a 1*2) 'inch cs'iitie lathe of the type- madt* 
by .lotiri ban^ iV Sons, .lohiistonc*. The drive' 
tiom a separate eleedrie moleir or from the w'orks 
shaft in;; is takc'ii to the step eone throii^ti a 
eoiintershart . 'I'lie various steps of the eone are 
used in eombiiiation W'ilh the' ^c'arin^^ to obtain 
suitable spc'ecls of rotation for the lullets. The* 
lathe shown is provided with a ^ap, sci that flat 
faM-N cd larj'e diamc'ter may be turnc-d. The* lead 
serc'W is driven by thc' lieadstoek spindle through 
eliaiiKe vvhc*els, by ehan^iiiK which the relative 
speeds of spiiidh' and serc'W may be v'aric'd. In 
tliis way threads of various pitelies e-an be cait 
with the use of one ^uide screw. In some lathc's 
there arc- csimpleic' j^eiir boxes tlltcsl so (bat the 
n'luoval and replaeeiueni of ehaii^e vvlic*els is 
unnee<*ssary, the* ref|uisile /[(ear (‘hiin(;(' bc'iii^ 
elfeeled by the simple inovc'ineiit of a h*ver. 
.Messrs. John lain^ S: .Sons fiianufaetiirc' a 
variable specsl ^ear for lathe headstoeks (fi^. 101, 
consist 111 ^ of two eonc's on loii^ shaft and spindle, 
'riie one* pair is drivcsi from the other by the 
ed^es of a speeinl b<*lt. The* relative sfic'i ds of the 
two shafts are allc'ivd liy brinj'inj' to^jelher or 
separatini;: the esmes. The levc-r syslem makes 
oiu' pair close up as (he otlu'r pair itpeiis out. 
The sim|de. noii'Serc'w niltiii^ lathc' lets many 
varic'lies. Shafts, ^ears, pulleys, wla'cN. tyrc"*, 
[‘rank sliiifls, turbine rotors, and motor-ear 
engine* pistons all present dirferenees in turning 
reciulrenients. basmomie and rapid prodiudion 
dc'iimnds that muehines should, ii1mo.st without 
exec'tdion, be designed for u single piir|) 08 (\ 
There' an* thus innumerable varietic's of lathe 
beiU, headstoeks, ehui'ks, niul centres. The 
larjfc' lathe shown in llj;;. 2 w:u« designed for 
turniiu; steam-turhine rotors. It i* niKUit 4tt 
b'et loiii:. and has a doiihle slide Iasi ]2 feet 
ac'ross. The fac'c plate is n strong and rigid 
esisliii}* with four heavy forged-steel jaws, inoveil 
by screws. This laihe is 0 |ierated by two motors, 
a main one of (10 h.p. driving the spindle, and nil 
auxiliary one of ‘j** h.p. driving the tcml saddles. 
The product inn of short articles of a simple form 
from long hai-s is standard praelice. In this work 
a lathe is used which has a hollow inandirl and 
an automat ie chuck. Thf* capstan nr tiirnd 
(see tig. 1) is a ikvlee for holding tlu: various 


1cx>]n, usually five or six, required In the work. 
I'hese tools are brought info action in turn until 
the cycle of operations is complete. Automftto 
tnaehines n'cpiiring no attention, except file | ro- 
vision of fresh bars, an* used in the rnuniifac't ire 
of standard bedts, .stiicls, and other small pu.'ts. 
The ea|istan is mov'ccl by tneehaniKm just after 
each stage* is c^)mpleted. The finished parts are 
cut off from the liar hy the ina^'liine and rft'W 
material |aishc'cl into place*. .Modilieations of the 
lathe which pi'rinits a miriiher of different 
opc'riiticms witlioiit resetting, such as surfacing, 
hc»i*iiig. iiiiliiiig, drilling, and tapping, save a 
ecaisiclerahle nmoiint of time in a machine shop. 
A itiacdiine of this eliaraeler made hy tieorge 
llic'hards A' Co., of nroiidheath, (lig. :i) has twe 
tahlt's; I he upper one <*an he revoIvc*d or de- 
tachcsl, and the Iowct one .slide.s cm a saddle of 
eonsiderahle length. This system of tables 
makes possible' all the* adjustments rctpiisile to 
curry emt a grc'at numbt‘r of clirTerefil operations 
on the work. 

'i‘he sensitive drill is a tool with whic'b smal' 
hole's, say up to about 1 inch diajnetiT, are 
drilh'd. The* drill is driven by bc*1ts over jockey 
or guide pullc'vs. The tc'rm sen.vilive is used lie- 
C'aii.se, thc' fec*d Ix'ing hy hand, any unusual 
dillieiiily in drilling is kit. A raclial drilling 
mtu'hitie is difTen'tit from a sensitive drill in that 
the (ec*cl motion is given bv gears and the drill 
can be altered in position along the raclial arm. 
In many eases it is s-asic'r to adjust the drill to 
the hole centre than to move a heavy easlbig 
back and forward until its propcT po.silioii for 
drilling is obtained. If a number of lioles in n 
line are to be drilled, the radial arm can be set 
parallel to their c'entrc's and the ilrili sadclle 
moved from ec'iitre to centre. A high-i'la?‘s 
niaeliinc of this c'harmdc'r, providc'd witli a 
change* speed-gear Ini\ in which the wheels run 

oil, is shown in fig. 7. The elevating arm ks 
of b<»x seetiem, ciiid is ucljiisted by |Kiwer. The 
.saddle is carried <m rollers. The spindie driven 
by gearing through a powerful I'ric'tiori c*luteh, 
aial can be reversed for tapping. Milling is the 
term upplieci to machining siirfac*es by means 
of eylinclri(*al cutters with a number of teeth. 
The work is fixed to n table and carried under 
thc cutter l»y motion obtained frcmi the gearing. 
The milling tool i.s carried on a shaft which is 
driv'c'n by a headstoek at its one end and sup- 
|>orted by vertical braeket.s and arms suN}>ended 
from the oversliafl. 

Tlu* gre4»ti*8t develc»pment in mcMlern 
ncering i** found in the use of grinding 
niaehineiy, Muc*hine parts are now roughly 
machined and ground to gaiigixl dimen-sions. 
(irinding machines are of the lathe fomi with a 
driven grirtding wheid in place of the ordinary* 
tiMiI. The wheels are made of emeiy*, enrbor- 
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bpiny-finiiL'fl fishrs (AcaiithoiiU ri), n well-known 
aiifl rxi't'lleiit tuhie IikIi, wliich inhahilN ulnioKt 
the whole of the hhiropeun seas. Maekercl, like 
herrin;', are eaii^^^ht r>iily when they approach the 
shore to spawn, nets heiiiji; chiefly used. Uelutcd 
hfieeies are the southern niackcrcl (iV. jmeumato^ 
phorus) and the Spanish niuekerel {S. colias). 

McKinley, Wiliiani, President of the United 
States from lHfl7 to ItHM, horn at Nilc*M, Ohio, 
IHk't, died in ItlOl. In IHtll, on the oiithreak of 
the Civil War, he enlisted as a private soldier, 
and served till the cial of the w'ar, when he had 
attained the rank of major. After this he studied 
law', and started in practice at ('anton, Ohio, in 
IH<I7. In ]H7n h(‘ was elected to Cont^ress, w'here 
in IHHt) he hecame chairman of the Ways and 
Means Commitle<' and Itepnhlican hsidcr in the 
1 louse. In IK!N) he was associated with the 
M'Kinley Tariff Hill, a protective measure, and 
in IHhl was elei-te*! (lovcrnor of Ohio. In IHtMi 
M'Kiidcy was noiiiimiled llepiihlieaii eandidate 
for the presidtMiey, having jis his otiponent W. .1. 
Jlryun, an advm'ute of free silver coinage, and 
was ch'clcd hy a lar^e majority, lie was re- 
elect ed in ItNM), hut on nth Sept., ItMtl, he wjis 
shot hy an anarchist at Huffalo, ami died ei^ht 
<lays later. Jh* was Hiicceeded hy Vice-President 
Itooscvelt. 

M*Klnlcy, Mount, tla* highest peak of North 
America, in Alaska, m*ar the AnMic ( irele. 
Ileittht, 'JO.Mtli feet. It W'jls lirst ascended hy 
A”chdeacon Stuck in lin;i. Uiiii.ioonAiMiY: II. 
C. Parker, <’oia/aeria/» iMouut MrKinlrt/; Dr. fl. 
Stuck, Ascnit of IhiiaU. 

Maclaurln, (ohn, Scottish mathematician, 
horn inns, died 17 Ml. lie studied for tivc years 
at (das^ow I'niversily, and was professf)r of 
mat hematics at Aht'rdt'cn, and aftcrw<ird.s at 
l*i<linhnrt;h. \s ;i ^<>omf‘l<'r and analyst he is <if 
the lirst rank, and he is the only Itritish mathe- 
matician of the eighteenth century tit to Im* 
phu'ed on a level with the ^reat Continental 
mathematicians of that period. Ilis Treatise on 
ntu'ions develops Newton's method of pre- 
senting* the calculus, and contains a famous 
){et)metri(*ul treatment of the attraction of 
ellipsoids. * .Maelauriirs met laid ' of tracing a 
eoni(' i'. )*i>en, as an example of a miiarkahle 
theory of curve generation, in tirotn^iria f>r- 
^anira. In 17M) M.aclaiirin divided with Killer 
and Daniel ItiTiiouilti the prixe <»f the French 
Academy for an essay on the tides. -Cf. W, W. 
1(. Hull. .1 Short llistorji of MathroMlics. 

Mnclaurin's Theorem, u roriiiiila for the 
expansion of a fuiudioii in aseendin}K |H)wers of 
the indcpcndtMil \ariable, lirst >fiven by Colin 
Maclaurin (ipv.). If /(.r), or y say, is a function 
of .r, its ilen\ali\e ilifitU (see Calcuius) may l>e 
denotetl by This derivative luus itself a 

derivative, which is called the smuid derivative 


of /(x), and is denotctl hy •or 

Similarly the third derivative of f(x) is 
or /'"Mt ttnd so on. The values of/(.i') uiicl its 
suecessive derivatives, as thus defined, for*a: -4 0 

are written /(O), f"{0) . .1. . 

Muelaiirirrs Theorem is then I 

f(jr) - /(O) -h xf'(ii) 4- x*f"{i})!{V2) 

+ a^r'(«)/(P12*3) + ... . 

the niimlxT of terms in the series hein^, in 
f*efuTul, infinite. Nearly all the expansion.s of 
eleiiieiitJiry algebra and trijjonoinetry arc special 
east's of this theorem. One of the inosl important 
examples is the Hinominl Theorem 

(1 d- xY' 1 d- nx f ri(n - l).r*/(l'l!) 

-1 n(n ^ l)(n - 2)x»IO-2-:i) -1-...., 

the N('ri(‘S terminating when n is a |)ositive 
inte^f<’r, and emiver^^iiij* for *»ther values of n 
when . 1 * lif'K Ix'tw'C'en 1 and 1. Other e\aiii|)l(‘s 
are the expansimis fpioted in tlic article Funrtion. 
See Taylor's Theorem. Hiiii.io(;it.\iMiv: F. F. P. 
His;i<'re, Applied i'alenlus; U. A. (jibson, 
Elementary Treatise on the Calcitlus. 

Maclood (tna-kloud'), Norman, a minister of 
the Church of Scotland, Istrii at ('aiiipbeltow n, 
Ar^yleshirc, IK 1*2, died at (ihisj^ow 1K72. Kdn- 
cated at (da.s^ow', Kdinhnri'h, and in (■crinaiiy, 
he he<'ame ndnister first f>f i^midon and tlicn of 
Dalkeith, when he published his first work, 
entitled The Earnest Stndent, and beeamc editor 
of the Kdinbiir^h Christian Instructor. In IH.il 
he l)eeamc ininiKter of the Harony iiarisli, (das- 
f*ow. Hesides his untiring interest and labours 
ill nmiieetion with the general work of the 
Church, and in various philantlirojiic movements, 
he iK'came editor of (ami Iford.v in IKUO, in 
which he published his stories of The Old Lien 
tenant and his Son, The Starlinfi. IVee Oavie, uml 
A Highland Parish. In IKfl7 he visited India, 
and the results of this journey appeari'd in his 
Peeps at the Ear East. In lK(lf» he was elected 
inotlerator of the (dmeral .Assembly of the 
Churc'li of Scotland. 

Maclise', Daniel, Irish painter, l>orn at Cork 
1811, died 1870. In he estahlislied his 

reputation with his picture Snap Apple Xight, 
He l>e(>Hiiie a iiiemher of the Hoyal .Af'udemy in 
18-M). Muelise w'fus eommtssinned to paint for 
the new Houses of l^iriiament, and produced 
The Spirii of Chivalry, The Spirit of lielifiion, and 
the tw'O great paintings of The Meeting of lfV//i«g- 
itm and Eliicher after Waterloo and The Death 
of Selson (1858"A1). Among his licst-knowii 
pictures ace: Merry Christmas in the liaron\s 
Hall, The Ordeal of Touch, The Marriage of 
Strongbow and Ei^a, The Play Scene in Hamlet, 
The Banq^tet Scene in Macbeth, and Malvolio and 
the Countess, ^ His sketehes, book illustrations, 
humorous drawings, and outline |M)rtruiU were 
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very nuiverouji. He dcelined the presidoney of 
the Acatleiiiy in l«dfl. The works of Maelise 
shhw j*reat fertility of invention, skill in I'oin- 
|3<*AUi(vi. tind exeelleiHv in dniwiii);, but arc not 
di itinguished fur eolonr. 

MacMahon, Marie Kdine I'atriee Mauritr de. 
Due de Magenta, Marshal of Fniiiee, and l*rc‘si- 
dent <»f the Fren«*h Hepiililie from IKTil to 1870 
('X Sfptcntnite)^ was l>orii in 1808 of Irish 
parents exiletl for .laeobite sympathies, and died 
in 1893. biihieated at St. I'yr, he servtnl in 
Alftt'cia; assisted in stctrining the Malukov 
(Crimea) in 18.75; and, in the eampai^n of 18.59 
against Austria, he won (with Naixilecm 111) the 
battle of Maigenta (Italy), lading emite^l duke ami 
marshal on the field. From 1H(H to 1870 he was 
(Jovernor-tieiieral of Algeria. In the Franeo- 
I'russian War (1870 1) MaeMahon tiwik eom* 
maiifl of the 1st Army Cttrps; wa.s dt'feated al 
Weisseiilnirg and Wt>rth, and eiirritul out a 
masterly ndreat to Cluil(»iiN. Iteorgaiii/.ing. he 
marehed to reli('^e Ha/aiiie and rais<‘ the siege 
of Met/., I ait was eiieiri'led by the (h'rmaiis in 
Sedan, woiindeil in the eiiNiiing battle, and eap> 
lured before the liiiai siirremler. After the 
urinistiee he \\as ('iiipiloyed in siippn'ssing tin* 
i'arisian ('(aninunlNts, anti Hiiee(H'd<‘tl Thiers as 
I’resitlenl. As a result of politieal eri.ses in 1877 
and 1870 lit* resi);m‘d tiOiee. MavMnhtm is an 
yXIgerian railway Itiwn nametl after the Marshal. 
— Cf. F. Daiitlt't. />r Marvrhnl dv MaeMahon, 

MAcon, a town anti eapital of Sa6ne'(*t>Loire, 
Franee, on the Uiver Saoife, a eentre of trade in 
niirguiidy wine. The <'athetlrai of .St. Viiieent 
wa.s tle.stro\e<l during the Hevt)lutit)ii, the ruins 
iM'ing still t'xtant. M/ietai was the Jtoman 
MatiseOf and w;is a hishtiprie fnaii the .seventh 
eeiitiiry until siippressifui in 17IN). I'ritir to M>77 
it foriiiefi purl t»f the Duchy of liurguntly. Fop. 

Ma'con, a eity tif th'orgia, I'nited 8tat«\s, 
eoiinty tt»wii <»f Jlihh county, i>ii the Deimilgee 
Iliver, anti alnitrst in the centre <»f the state. 
It is an inipt>rtaiit railway t'ciilre, and hiis cotton 
nianiifaetiin'S. Fop. .53,(M)0. 

Maepherson, .James, Scottish author, was 
liorn in 17.‘I0, and tlietl in 1790. lie studietl at 
AlMTtleen ant] Ivlirihiirgh; lK‘<’aiiie ii sclitail 
teacher, and afterwartls a tutor; ami in I7IM) 
piihlish<‘<l Frafitnenls of Aneu^ni Poetry^ trans- 
lated from the (hielie or ICrse language. 'Fhe 
sueeess of this venture enabled Maepherson to 
issue the so-called poems of Dssian in the form 
of Fingal^ an anrient epic poem in sijr btfokn 
(1702, Ito), and J'nnnra and other Poems (1703, 
4to). The genuineness of these fMKuns wais 
severely cpicstioncd (see Ossian), but the ‘ e<liU»r * 
iiiaintHined his iHJsition without submitting the 
necessary pnKifs. Maepherson was afterwards 
agent to the Nidsib of Armt; luul a seat in the 


llutiKi* of Commons from 178(1 to I79U, and was 
interred in VV<*Ht minster Abl>ey. He was tlic 
author of a prose translation of Homer's Iliad, 
and of some other w'orks. Maephersoirs |H)i't.ry 
had an inlluence on roinaiitie literature Inilh in 
Knglaml and in (Germany. ■ nim.iouitwiiv: .1. 
.S. .Smart . James Maepherson: an Epmulc in 
Literature: 11. \. Ilet'rs, History of Knglish 
Uoniantieism in the IVth Century, 

Macquarie, a sub- Ant arctic island of t.he 
Southern Fucitie, administered by Tiutntania. 
The habitable island is 20 miles long and ap- 
proximately :i mileii broiiil, and ahoiimls in 
iiirds and animalN. Kergueh'n cabbage (q.v.) is 
foiimi. Sea-elephants averaging alNiiit 2 tons 
in weight abound in the Maef]iiarie wat(*rs, and 
seals were once (*onimon, but rulhl(*ss slaughter 
by the sealt'rs has now eNterminated them. 
There is a nietcorologi(*al and wireless station. 
The two-island clusters north and south of the 
main island are ealh*d .linlgi* and i'lerk and Jtisbop 
and Clerk ri‘speclively. 

Macready (mak-re'di), William Charles, Faig- 
lislt tragedian, born in l.ondon 1793, died at 
('ht'ltenhain 1873. II is father, the lessee and 
managt'r of sf*veral provincial theatres, sent him 
to Uitgby and Oxford to Ik* (*flui*ated, but 
eireiimstanees compelled him to join his father's 
eompaiiy at Hirmingbam in IKK). Afterw^mM 
he played in the provinces with eonsideral'lc 
sueeess, and ap|K*ared at ( oven! (^ 1 ^ 14*11 in 18 tO. 
Ill 1829 he made his b.-' visit to Amf*ri4‘ti, and 
in 1828 playeil in Paris, with great sms'i'Ks in 
both t'oiinlries. He umh*rl4Mik the iiiaiiagciiieiit 
of Covent, (birdi'ii in 1837, ami Drury Kane in 
1842, but all hough he dal iinieb to reform the 
stage, Ixdli in respect of its moral and in rt'spei't 
of the artistic fpialitii's r>f tin* n-presentalions, 
«ml emlem r>iin*d tr> eiiltival^* the public taste 
I'or Sbakfspiarean drama in Udh theatres (hi* 
himself taking the leading parts in Shak<*speare''N 
pl;i\s), his |M‘euniar'v lossi*s rerpiin'il him to 
n-tiri* from in.'inage'rsiiip. Jb* linally retired froiii 
the stage in 1851. His Iteminiserners ap|M*are<l 
ill 187.5. (*f. W. Marston, f>ar Iterent Artors. 

Macru'biuN, Ambrosius Aurelius TheiMlosiiiN, 
a Katin author in tbi* reigns of the Kiiiperors 
Ilonoriim .'iml Theoflosius (<‘nd of fourth and 
bf'ginning of lifth century a.o.). lb* was tb<’ 
atithor of a w'ork entith^rl Saturnalia^ valuable 
for thi* ligJit it throws upon (he iiiaiinerN ami 
euMbans of ariti4|uity. He also wrote a eoni- 
ineiitary oil Cicero's Somniurn SripiemtH, and a 
treat iw, i)e ihfferentiis et SneieiatihuH (Jrafci 
fsatiniyuc \ ’rrhi, 

Macrocys'tis, a genus of marine Algic, 
family Laniiiiariiiccic. 'Phe M. jiyrifirn exceeds 
all other vegetable priMliictions in the length 
of its fronds, some of which have, lieeii c^timuU'd 
on reasonable groiiiidii U> attain a length of 7(KI 
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feet. It M foiiml in tlie Nouthern tciupcrute sonc, 
unii in the Puciilr oh fur north an the Arctic 

Macroom', u town and urban district of Cork, 
Ireltifid, on tiic Sullune. The castle is said hi 
huvx* bcxii built by King John, and was be- 
sieged and burnt on several oecusiutis in the 
scveiitfxnth century. Mucroiiiii is a railway 
tcnitinal station. Pop. UOOU. 

Macroaporlum, a genus of parasitic Fungi 
linpcrfecti, section 1 lyphoinycetcs. M. aolani 
causes a leaf-curl in potato, M, tomato the black- 
rot of tfjniatoes, and A/, nobile a s|)ot-diseuse of 
carnations. Spraying with sulphide of |>otush or 
JJonleuux mixture is the best remedy. 

MacWhJrtcr, John, Scottish painter, bom in 
18JU, died in lUll. He was educated at Peebles 
and the School of Design, Edinburgh. In 1H04 
he was clect.<‘d a.u.s.a., in 1870 a.u.a., and h.a. 
in IHIIU. lie is famous chielly as a landacape- 
painler, and among his la^t'kiiowii works arc: 
Lorh (*nrnisk (1870), The of the 

(1870), The Three fir area (1878), The t'angunrd 
( 1878), The y alley by the Sea ( 1870), and Cr<ibbcd 
^t^e and Youth. 

Madagascar, a French island in the Indian 
0<x»un, at least *AI41 iiiilcH from the south-east 
coast of Africa, from whicli it If separated by 
the Mozunibi<|ue (Channel; length, tt80 niilea; 
greatest bretulth, «1<10 miles; area, 2128, <MH1 sq. 
miles. Orographically the principal features arc 
the small N<»rthcrn and the larger Southern 
Plateaux, coiinectc*d by a low saddle. F«xtiiu*t 
volcanic peaks are mimerous; t.iat of Ankarsitra 
(8700 feet) is the highest point in the island. 
Uivers are nuiiierous, short, and uniiuvigable. 
'^rhe climate is subtro|)ic4d, with a wet s<*u8on 
fniin DeecmlH'r to April, and the tlora and f iiiia 
arc extensive and varied. Lemurs arc iiumcroub. 
Antanitiiarlvo (fsip. (k*l,1 IJ) in the interior is the 
capital; Taiiiutavc (1.5,000). Majunga (7:3<M)), 
and Tuliiar (2500) art* the chief luirts; l)ie<»o. 
Suarez (10,*Ui0) and ..laiiaiizhari (OlMH)) are also 
iiu|K)rtant. (The popiilat ion.s given are ap- 
pniximate.) Agricult uix* and stock-raising art* 
extensive native inoiio)H)lie8, niblHT, mulberries, 
cloves, vanilla, rice, sugar, niaiiitx', cacao, cotton, 
and gmund-niJts being pnnlueed, luid the 
ufrt>ivstctt interior yields teuic and other valuable 
wihmIs. Horst'S, pigs, shetqs ostrielu's,^nd gimts 
arc niiscHl. \leul-eaiiniiig and the pnqmmtioii 
of 1 <mh 1 -stuffs are under ICiirofK'tui etmtixd, and 
there air euiineries at Anttuiknoiivo. Taniutave, 
Diiigo-Suiire/., and Do-anaiiiury. • Among min- 
erals, graphite is ex(M>rted; gold, copper, lead, 
silver, manganese, nickel, and coal (lignite) 
have iHrn worked. Imports arc mainly cottons, 
Ikiuors, machtm'ry. eciiient, lime, and clothing; 
and cx^iorU, gold-dust, catUc, tiuiiiing • bark, 
rice, tuid luiles— all in order of im|H>rtancc. 


Internal cniiiiniunications arc generally ^M>or, but 
there is a railway from Antanknarlvo to Toma- 
lave (2211 miles) with several branches; in mil 
770 miles of track (1919). There is»postal 
eomimiiiication, and u telephone system, inland 
teicgraptiK, three Government wireless stations, 
and eaide crmiiections with Mcrzuiiibique, Mauri- 
iins, Ui^uiiiori, and Aden. The population of 
Madagascar is varied, and comprises the Mala- 
gasy or indigenous inhabitants with tlieir 
nmiieroijK subdivisions, Hindus, Chinese, and 
French. The estimated jHipulation in 1919 was 
.i,54o,2<14, 15,157 being French, 5000 Hindus, 
HUK) Ciiincsc, and 21,520,090 Malagasy. Of the 
numcroiiK Malagasy trilies the Ilovas (1,097,458) 
and Die H^tsili^o (515,005) are pre-eminent. The 
Ilovas are of cxrxptional intelligence, and rapidly 
acquire the arts of wood- and metal-working, so 
that, altliotigh numufaclnrcs d(» not exist in 
Madagasi-ar sis yet, mamifacttiring enterprise 
does not lack |>ott‘nliully cllh'ii'nt lalsuir. Mis- 
sionary (‘ITorts ha\e rcsiiltcd in a partial cori- 
viTsion of tl. natives, 4.50, (NM> of wiiom eiiibrucc 
Protest ant ism, un<l JO.lKH) Homan I'litholicism. 
The language is of the Malayo-Polyiic&iaii division. 

//ts/orf/.— Madagascar w'lis known to Muroo 
Polo (ihirteenlh <*enliiry). and in 1500 wjis visited 
by i^lrtugucsc, wiio called it S. Lorenzo. Uadamu 
1 iKXume King of the Ilovim in 1810, and he 
f)ermitted inissionuric's to teach in the capital 
(1820), wiieii the Hiblc was translated into 
Malagasy and the laiigiuif'c was tlrst reduced 
to a systcmalie written form, fly a treaty of 
1885 Madagascar became a F*encli Protectorate. 
In 1890 Cireat llrituin rc'eogni/ed the Pniteetorate 
to secure French iiifluenee in r'anzibai, the truns- 
fer of Heligoland to Germany laiiig eontein- 
poratieou^. Queen Uknuvklona 111 c'onlirmed the 
treaty in 1895, and in 1890 Madagascar was 
deelami a colony of France, the nativ’c govcrii- 
mcnl bring niuinetl. A rebellion caused the 
deposition of the quc(*n, her exile to Ili^iinion and 
afterwards Algeria, and the govcnmicnt of the 
island is now in the hands of .1 i'onsuHutiv’e 
I'oiiiicil of Administrutioii, sitting at Antana- 
narivo. Madugasi'ar is divided into twenty-four 
i»rovinei»i and seventy-live districts, supervised 
by ollleials of the ('oiuicil, who are usually natives. 
The Comoro Islands (q.v.) form one of the Mada- 
guscer proviiu'cs. The island has no elective 
assembly, and is not represen Uxl in the French 
Parliament. — Biblkkuiaphy: W. FL Cousins, 
Madagascar of To-day; K. W. Dawson, Mada- 
gaacar: its Capabilities and ilesonrces; G. Gravicr, 
Madagascar, 

MnddiHena, an Italian island on the northern 
sealMvard of Sardinia, which with the adjacent 
islands forms a fortifled naval and torpedo 
station. 

MaddalOl^, a town of Caserto, Italy, 10 
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miles norlli*ciist of Naples. Near by is the famous 
Pont6 della Valle, a thrcc-sioricd aqueduct, 215 
f^et hiith and 25 miles lonj;. Weaving and 
quarrying are the main industries. Pop. 20 , 00 U. 

Madder, a dye-plant, Ihdna Hnddrumt nat. 
ord. Rubiacce. It is a climbing |K!rennial, with 
whorls of dark-green leaves, and sniall yellowish 
cioss-Bha(>ed flowers. The prepared rcMit is used 
as jA^i dye-stuff. It yields eolotirs of the grv'atest 



fK'riitaneiice, and is cinployefl for dyeing l/oth 
linen and oitUui. Two kinds of it arc fixed ii|ion 
cotton; one is simply callc«l nuuldtr-rnl. ami the 
other, which [HibM'Hses a iiiiich higher degree of 
hiHtrc and fixity, is called Turkey or Adrvowple 
red, liccuusc it- was for a long time obtained 
entirely fnnii the Ix^vant, where it was ealled 
alisara. The colouring principle of madder is 
termed alizarine, and jis this can now Im.* oIi- 
toined artilirially from crtal-tdr, the use of 
madder in dyeing is almost entirely supersoded 
y V that of artifleial alizarine. 

Madeira, a group of Portuguese islaixls, in 
the Atlantic, off the coast of Africa, tlie chief 
being Madeira and Porto Santo. Area, 314 
sq. miles; pop. about 170,000. Madeira proiMW 
deri%'es its name frtmi the dense pririiex'nl forest 
that onoc enwrapped it. (Port, matitira, timber; 


Lat. materia,) It is roughly 35 miles long by 
11 to 12 miles bmad, of volcanic origin and inoua« 
tainous, culminating in Pico Huiva (0055 feet) 
and Pico Grande (5301 feet). The climate is 
mild and iH)uable, and Madeira has consequently 
l>ecomc a health - resort fbr Kuro|)Ciui 8 . The 
northern part of the islutid is irrigated, and 
prcKliiees t*creiLl 8 and vegc^f-ables; the lowlands 
alKxind in orange, cxifr<*c*, banana, lemon, and 
many other varietic^s of fruit-trees. Madeira 
wine, a product similar t«> sherry, but of cx- 
cc'ptioiml flavour and Imuquet, is made from 
Modcira-grow'ii grapes, and was fltst produced 
in 1*135. Wicker goods, sugar, griii>c‘s, wine, 
arrownmt, and lace are ex|x)rted. Funchal on 
the soutli coast is the capital. In Porto Santo 
water is scarce, and wiiiiw luid grain art) tiie only 
produc^ts. Miuietra was colmiized by Portugal in 
1410, held by Spain b<*twiH*n 1580 and 1040, and 
was in British hands fmm 1807 to 1814. A line 
n^giinent of Portuguese infant ry forms t.he normal 
garrison of the group. The ]lul>slmrg ftiiiiily 
arrived at Funi'hal on lOlh NovcinlKT, 1021, 
when* they wen; exiled by the Supn^ne (Vmncil, 
and where Karl, *thc last of the llabshiirgs *, 
died of pncuinotiia on 1 st April, 1022 . -i'f, C. 
A. Power, Tourists* (iuide to the Istand of Madeira, 

Madeira, the principal tributary river of the 
Amazon, South Atrierica. It is fortncfl by the 
union of the Beni and Mainori^ on the Brazil 
Bolivian frontiers, and flous thnnigh Amasoiias 
to the Ainuzon, which ll ( liters near Serpa, 78 
niih« lielow Munims. The Uital length is alxiut 
2 f 8 M) miles, and the drainage area iiliout 44K),000 
sep miles. The Mmieira is navigable for ocean 
stciuners as fur as Porto Velho, 1.500 riiilcsi hroiii 
the sea, a wireless station, and the base of tlic 
^ oiiderful Mudejru-.Marnord forest railway. See 
Mamort^, 

Madero, Kraiieisco, Pnwide-fit of Mexico, bom 
1873. died 1013. lie was the National J lemocratif.* 
party's candidate for the pnsiidcntial elc(;tion of 
1010 , but was arrfwted, iniprisone-ii for a tiiiic, 
tuid hniilly compelled to ne'e* to the UniUri States. 
Ketiirning, he led a revolt, and replaced Diaz as 
President 011 1st Del,, 1011 . On ttth Feb., 1013, 
he was eiiptiired hy insurgents, and Hul>scc|ucnily 
murdered. 

Madison, a <'ity and eafutal of Wiscotaiin, 
I'nited States, lies l^twc*(*n Lakes Mendota and 
.Monona in a district famous for its mxnery. The 
State university was established in 1848, and 
introduced a system of c^irnuifiondcncc instruc- 
tion in 1011 . 'rrade is mostly in agricultural 
grXMls. Pop. ( 1020 ), 38,^178. 

Madras, a maritime city, capital of Madras 
Praddcucy, and third city of India, on the; 
Coromanciei const. It has no natural harlxmr, 
but has become iltc first seaport of the I lcc«!aii, 
and Uie flfUi of India, by the oonstmetion of 
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an urtindal liarboiira^r. Madras is the hcad- 
c|tiarl(TH of the Govcrnrncrit cltiring the cool 
M*UMoii. It has railway cciiiiiiiunication by four 
HystcriiN with (ulciitta, I'aliciit, llombay, un<l 
The native and busifiess quarter of 
the t<jwfi, on tlie forcNhcirc, wiw formerly culle<l 
JSlaek Town, but Niiiec ISI05 hsis lieen called 
(fcor^^e Town; it is still deiiscdy |K‘opled, and 
forniH llie iMurimerrial retitre. Triplicane is alM» 
a Hcpialid native quarter, aljounding in Hindu 
lernplcN. Madras University was founded in 
1857, an<i the Scots Kirk dates from 1821. There 
is a Su|>reine lli^h C<mrt with twelve judges 
(1U20). I'nlike other Kreal Indian seaports, the 
town has no exporting monopoly of a Nfwcittr 
eomnuxlity, and there are few inanufaetures. 
Madras was founded in lOatl by the Kant India 
Coiiipaiiy, whc» were granted a site ekise to the 
]*orlu>tiiese settlement, St. Thomt'* (ftaitided 
1504), by the Kajah of i’handriitiri. The <‘ily 
gradually ^rew up around tiu* eitadel and fort 
of St. (•(‘or^e (whieh still exists as a barracks 
ami as («overniiieiit ollices). In 1702 it wiis 
hiirrcKsfiilly <)efended against Auranf'7.jb's army 
under Daood Klian. After an attack by the 
Maliraltas in 1741 Madras was taken by the 
Kreneli iimler Laboiirdonnais (1740), but W'us 
restored in 1748 (Treaty <»f Aixda-Cliapelle). It 
was inelTeetually besie^isi by the* k'reiieli under 
Lally-Tollendal (1758 0). l*op. 518,0<i0. 

Madnis, Presidency of, one of the fifteen 
adininist rations of British India; area, 142,880 
w]. miles, ineliidin^ native states. The thrcH? 
chief rivers, Hodavari, Kistna or Krishna (with 
the Tiingabhadra), and Kaveri, rise in the 
Western (iluits and enter the Hay <if llens*fil 
The Kastern and Western (ihat.s form its chief 
Niirfuir features. The elmiute is varie<|; in the 
Nil^iri Hills it is temperate, on the Malabar 
coast llie monHoon brings an exet'ssive rainfall, 
while ill the central tableland the raiiifall is 
low and the heat almost unendurable. The soil 
is sandy aloii^ the coast, b it there are many 
fertile districts; while iron, copper, lead, and 
coal are found in eonsiderable ctuantities. There 
are evtensive forests yielding teak, eliony, and 
other vuliiuble timber trees. The total afron*sted 
area umler the State Forest Department is 
10,804 sq. miles (lU18-f>). The pgneipal pro- 
ducts an* rice, millet, tiiiii/e, and other f^raiiis; 
suftar-eane, eottoii, oil-seeds, indigo, tea, coffee, 
tobaei'o. plantain, taiimniid, Jaek-fruit, mango, 
melons, et>eo-mits. ginger, tunuerie, and pepper. 
About 82.tMiu.tH)0 acres are cropped annually, of 
which 0.tMNt,(ltM) acres (approximately) are irri- 
gute<l. Aliotit 22,000.0011 acres arc unavailable 
agriculturally. The actual area under tea, plucked 
ill 1 01 0-20. was 28,200 acres. The wild animals 
I'omprise the elephant, tiger, cheetah, jackal, and 
wiM hog. The adiiiiiiiKt ration of Madras is now 


regulated by the Government of Indlat\ct, 1019, 
whieh came into forex; in 1021 (see India), The 
revenue, whieh considerably exceeds the *ex- 
fieiiditiire, is over £10,000,000 annually. Tlie 
[Kip. is 42,800,000, mainly Hindus, and the 
native protected states have in addition a pop. 
of 4,11M),822. The chief languages spoken arc 
the Dravidiufi, namely, Tamil, Telugu (which 
an* M[K)kcn by the great majority of the Inhabi- 
tants), C'anaresc, and Maluyalam, while Hindu- 
stani is tlic language spoken by the Mahomme- 
daiis. — Cf. li. Thurston, The Madras Presidency. 

Madre-de-Dlos (Sp., * Mother of God ’), the 
easternmost department of Peru, created in 1912. 
It is ti> a large extent uii impenetrable forest 
inhabited by savages (uneonquered trilnxi of the 
Mashus and ('ampas). The principal commtini- 
ealion is by the (’ir/e«i-Arequipa-5Iollendo Rail- 
way. Mineral and other iiatiiral resources arc 
iiii<levelo|K'd. Maldonado, at the junction of the 
TamlNipaia and Mad re-dc- Dios Rivers, is nomi- 
nally the seat of government. Area, about 24,747 
sq. miles; pop. cHtimated at I8,5(M1 (1021). The 
River Madre-de-Dios (native, Qiiiehiiu Amaru- 
Mayii) is the principal navigal)le tributary of 
the Beni (ipv.); length, about 050 milixi. 

MadYepore, a eoral-biiildtng polyp of the 
genus Madre|)drn, the type of the fan.ily Madre- 
|H)rid(r, forming coral of stony hardness and of 
a spreading or brunehiiig form, hence called 
tree-cora!, Madre|>(»re coral is of a white colour 
wrinkled on the surface and full of liti le cavities, 
ill each of whi(‘h an individual polyp was loiigcd. 
These |K)ly(>s raise up w'ulls and reefs of eorul 
rtieks with astoniNhing rapidity in ircqtieal 
climates. The term is often applied also to other 
branching corals. 

Madrid (iiii[i-drk/'), the capital of Spain, 
the MaiiKanures, near the centre c»f the Iberian 
Peninsula. Situated tqxjn a high treeless plateau, 
2100 feet alxive the sea, wind-swept from the 
snowy (iiiadarrarna, with unhealthy daily and 
seasonal extremes of tem|ieraturc, the city has 
no climatic advantages. Ten streets converge 
on the Piierta del Sol, the busiest and brightest 
square of the city. The royal palace (1704) is 
in the form of a quadrangle enclosing a court, 
and is 500 feed long and frt>ni 80 to 105 feet 
high. It occupies the site of a palace whieh 
succeeded the Moorish Alcazar, and was burned 
in 17:i-rf. The Bull- Ring (Plaza dc Toros) scats 
12,000 s|)eot.atora. The Boulevard del Prado is 
II magnineent thoroughfare 2) miles in length. 
Founded in 1892, the Biblioteca Nacional houses 
the National Library (upwards of 700,000 vol- 
umes) and several museums. Tobacco, soap, 
cork, jewellery, fbmiture, and perfumes are a few 
of the productions of Madrid, and books and 
publlshti^^are of importance. The University of 
Madrid, transferred from Alcala dc Ilenarcs in 
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1820, has ^faculties of philosophy and letters, 
sciepocs, law, iiiedicine, and phannacy. Madrkl 
isvfirst niontioncd about a.p. 930-933. Plulip 11 
dcAiiitefy made it the capital (1500). Cervantes 
lived in Madrid from 11309 till his death, and 
during; this fK'ricHl he pnxliiccd the latter half of 
/Irm Until the middle of the eighteenth 

eenti/ry xMadrid was reputcnl to lie * the dirtiest 
cai/ftui in Europe Pop. (1918), 052,157. — Cf. 
A. F. Calvert, Matirid, 

Mad 'ri gal (Fr. mmlrigal; It. madrigale), a 
short amorous iHieni, consisting of not Icks than 
thret^ or four sUinr.tis or strophes. The madrigal 
was hrst cultivated in Italy, and those of 
Petrarch and Tasso are aiiuing the llnest s|)eci- 
nieiiK of Italian fuictry. Sc'veral English poets of 
the liiiif of El:/.alH'th anti the Charleses wrote 
luadiigaN of iiotahle graicc and clogaiK'C, the 
elder iiaiiieK ht'ing l^xlgc*. Wither, Can'w, and 
.Siiekling. The term is also applied to an elalio- 
rate \'tH'al ctuniiositioii now etnrirnorily of two 
or more iiiovcnientN, anti in five or six parts. 
Tilt' MiiiHieal luatlrigal was - \ first a simple song, 
hut afterwards was suitet to an instriimenial 
a(eoiii|iaiiiiiicnt. Fariioiis hhiglish comtxisers <if 
inusieal itiadrignis are: Morley, Bennett, Ward, 
C^fhlxiiis, I'^'v 1, an i Ktirtl. 

Madui. isirict of Madras Presidency, 

Ititlia: a ilaUau tlrained *»y the Vaigui River. 
It is i .rigatetl agrieiiKiiral umi, producing 
cotton *vt siiht Topical grains. Area, 4900 scj. 
miles; 1 . 2,tK)0,0(K). -Th« capital is Miulitra, 
on th<‘ V'ligai, oikh; the religious and |Kilitieal 
capital of Stmt hern India, uiul renowned for its 
Great Tcni|)le of Siva. Pop. 134,1*30. 

Madu'ra. an islantl tif the Dutch East Indies, 
iit)rtli-casi tif .lava, of wuich it forms a Ucsideiiey, 
mid from which it is sc'puratcd by the broad 
.Strain of Matiura. The Matliirese arc mainly 
Mahominethin, and have a iiatkinul language. 

‘grieullurc, anti fishing are the 

• •ie .>t*cn ! i;'«. Arexi, 1700 sq. miles; |Mip. 

* . jO.vKxr. 

..arenas, • as Ciliiius, a disUnguished 
Uoinun I'tan i •Iwe \ 73 and 0:3 B.c., died 8 u.c. 
lie w'ai» the c:ofii|):'.viion of the Eriqicror Augustus 
ill itcarlv nil his euinpaigns, and his most trust- 
worthy eoonst'Uor in political matters. Ftir the 
three years 18- 1.1 n.c. *.e was invested with the 
government of Italy. He is chiefly famous, 
however, us a patron of Icaming, and the friend 
of Virgil and Honitx? (q.v.). 

Maelstrom (* grinding stream*), an ocean 
current lieiwceii the Norwegian islands Mos- 
kenaes and Moskcii, in the L6fodens. It is 
formed by the pouring of the tide through a 
narrow strait, and assumes a formidable ap- 
pearance during a * nor'-wester*, when the wind 
blows against the eummi. 

Maesteg, an urban district of South Wales, in 


Mid-Glaniorgansiiirc, on tlic River IJyfnu. 
There are collieries and ironworks in the neigh- 
bourhood which, like Maesteg, owe tlieir exis- 
tence to tlic South Wales coal-flcld. Pop. 28,(NM3. 

Maestricht, or Maastricht, a town and 
capita! of the Dutch provin(*e of Limburg, on 
the Mmis (Meuse), near the Belgian - Dutch 
frontier. The town has u large river iriide, and 
has brcweriiMi an<! manufactures of earthenware 
and papier. The church of St. Sc^rvatiua was 
founded betwiTii a.i>. 5130 and 539, and is the 
oldest in the Netherlands; the Stadhuis dates 
from 1334, and there are (piarrtcs (PelcrslH'rg) 
worked by the Uotmins in the vicinity. The town 
was plundered by the Spanish under Parmu 
(1579); fell to l^mis XIV (1373), to Marshal 
Saxe (1749), and to KI<^lK*r (1794). It was siie- 
ccssfully defended by the Dutch against the 
Belgians in 1H:30. Until 1871 8 Ma(*Ntricht wiis 
one of the first fort rcsscs of Eiirofie. Pop. 41 ,:3(M3. 

Maeterlinck (mlPtcr-lingk), 5Iiiiiricc, Belgian 
author, tiorn at Ghent in 1832, Ntiidicd there*, 
adopted the law a.s a profcHKioii, but latterly has 
lived as a litcrarv nuiii in Paris. His first publi- 
cation was Strres ChawltH, a vobiiiic of verse 
(1889); but he is Ih^nI known as a druiiialist, 
iirtiong his plays lH*ing Aa Prmrejsc Maleinc^ Lrs 
Axmtgtcs, PHUtts ft Mdmmdf^ and Agluvaiw ft 
SfdyHfttr, all of which have Imh*ii translated into 
English. They lx*iruy a i.<‘NsiiiiiNtie spirit wifb 
tendency to inyKticism. but in a subseqciit 
drama, Manna ranno, lie bcisl himscir fl^orn this. 
He is also known as an cHsayisf. and writer of 
works of a |)hiloNO|>liic (‘Imraefer, his works in 
this llchl including l^e Tt^sat drn Ilnmblcs and 
Lfi Vie dfJi AtfcUlfN^ lw)th tnirislated iiiUi ICriglish. 
t*OiHfau bleu (1909), a syiiilNilical play for eliil- 
«.rcn, was much disciiHHiMl when it was priMliiecd 
ill Engliuid as Tht: Uluc Uird. 

Mafektng, a town of I3c(*hiiaiialaiid, C'afie 
Pmvinci!, the adiiiiiiistrativc centre of the 
BcfThiiunulund Protcctorulc. It was the starting- 
fMiint of the Jameson Raid (1895), and was de- 
fended hy BiuJen-Powcll against the J3(M*rs from 
12th Oct., 1899, to 17th May, IfNM). Pop. 23(8). 
— 4’f. J, A. Hamilton, iViVge of Maf eking. 

Maft'a, a .Sicilian Hf*eret society sitnilar to the 
Nca|K>iitan Camorra, Init inuc*h more ixiweifiil. 
its organised lawlessness has baflicil all utlempts 
of the Government Ui suppress it. Ifa nieiiibi'rs 
arc Ixiund never to carry their suits to the 
regular crjurts nor bi give evideiifte txfore them. 
Murder and n>hlKTy, though diseountcHuinced 
under ordinary conditions, an? resorted t/f> 
without himtatioii in the ease of informers or 
specially obnoxious ixraotis. Blackmail is levied 
from landowners, who are required to cnifdoy 
none, but mafioH in certain occupations, luirl the 
society further makes Hs power felt by means 
of the ixtuktta and an extreme form of liuy- 
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cottiiif;. CriiiiiJiiiUf arc protected and elections 
ooiitroiled by thiH infamous association, whose 
authority is greater than that of the law among 
the lower classes in Sicily. 

Mafra, a town of Kstremarluro, Portugal, 
famous for its convent, built (1717) by John V. 
It consists of a church, a monastery, and a 
palace; and there were also barroeks. The 
entire building forms a quadrangle 820 feet long 
by 720 feet wide. 

Ma^adha, an am lent kingdom of India 
which lay about the modern Bihar, south of the 
Middle (ianges. Pataliputru, now Patna, was 
the capital. Magmiha was the nucleus of the 
lint Indian Empire, destroyed in 184 B.c. 

Mailallanea, a territory of Southern Chile 
extending from hit. 47** s. to i^pe Horn. The 
territory cmbruecs half of Ticrra del Fiicgo. The 
inainluiid is wild and afforested, ami deeply 
imleiitcd with fjords of a Norwegian tyfu*, ami 
th<‘ innumerable islands on its coasts arc sepa- 
rated by deep, narrow channels. Punt a Arenas 
is the principal settlement. Area, 05,855 sq. 
miles; fsip. (1019), 84,752. 

Ma^dala, a town and fortress of Abyssinia 
(q.v.). Pop. alKiut 8000. 

Mai^dalen, or Ma^Idalene, Mary (i.c. Mary 
of Magd&la), a woman mentioned in the New 
Testament as having hml seven devils cost out 
of her, us watching the eruciOxion, and as having 
come early l<i the scpulchrt^ on resurrection 
morning. She was erroneously identified wnth 
“ the woman who was a sinner” (Luke^ vii, 87); 
hence the term Magdalen became synonymous 
with penitent harlot. 18'. Li/Ar, viii, 2. 

Magdalena, the principal river of (\)lonibia. 
South America, rising in the centra) (^trdilleru 
of the Andes, in Ecuador, and flowing northwards 
through i'olombia to the (■aribl)ean; course, 
1059 miles; drainage area, aliout 90,000 sq. mile , 
The Magdalena is navigable for (KM) miles up 
stream to Honda. 

Magdalena, a department of I'olombia, 
South America, facing the l'ariblx*an S4'a, and 
Uuiiuh'd l.y the Magdalena on the west. Gold 
and coal arc mined; i*ofree, sugar, and maize 
iirt^ pnKtuctHi, with some valuable w<hk1s and 
live-stttek. Santa Murtn is the capital. Area, 
19,080 sq. miles; |N^p« (1918), 204,8HfM 
Magdalen College, Oxford, was founded in 
1458 by William of Waynllctc, Bishop of W’in* 
t;hester and Ix)rd High-Chancellor of England. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, was founded 
in t.'ilO by Tliumas, Baron Audley of Walden. 

Magdeburg, tiie capital of Magdeburg dis- 
trict, Prussian Saxony, on the Elbe, which here 
divides into three anus. The Dom or cathedral 
dates from the thirteenth century. Machinery, 
castings, sugar, tobacco, fertilizcni, chemicals, 
pottery, alcohol, cotton, and leatlicr are among 


the manufactures. Magdeburg is the most im- 
portant beet-sugar centre of Gennany. ilis- 
torically the town is of great Interest. ^ Charlie- 
magne granted it deflnite privileges (808); the 
Benedictine monastery (founded 037) became an 
archbishopric (008); and Magdeburg was placed 
under the ban of the empire and taken by 
Maurice of Saxony in 1551. During the T|^rty 
Years* War the city was unsuccessfully besieged 
by Wallenstein (1020), but the Swedish garrison 
surrendered to Tilly in May, 1031, when Magde- 
burg was socked and thousands of unarmed 
citizens were put to the swrord. In 1048 tlie 
archicpiseopal lands w'ere erected into a duchy, 
and passed to Brandenburg in 1680. Marshal 
Ney captured Magdeburg in 1800, and from 
1807 to 1818 it formed part of the Kingdom of 
Westphalia. Pop. (1019), 285,8.50. 

Magellan, Ferdinanfl (Port. Femao de Ma~ 
Portuguese navigator, lK>rii about 1470, 
died aixmt 1521. He served under Albuquerque 
in the East Indies; distinguished himself ut the 
taking of Malacca; nnd in 1519 Charles V of 
Spain upimintcfl him to coinrnund five ships, in 
which he discovered the strait that l^ears his 
name and also the Pnciilc Ocean. Eventually he 
reached the Philippines, but w'us killed in a skir- 
inish with the natives of Mactnn. His expeditir>n 
doubled the Ca|;)e of (h)od Hope uiid returned to 
Seville, having circuinnavignted the world. 

Magellan, Strait of, the channel, connecting 
the Atlantic with the Pacific, which lies between 
Ticrra del Fuego and the Chilian mainland. The 
greatest length is about 800 miles, and it varies 
ill breadth from 2^ miles to 17 miles. Between 
1820 and 1880 the explored and charted the 

strait, iifion which tlic only poit is Punta Arenas, 
the most southerly town in the world. * 

Magellanic Clouds, two oval-slmped eloud- 
likc mosses of light in the southern hemisphere 
near the pole, consisting of sw’nrms of stars, 
clusters, and nebulic of every description. They 
etiver spaces in the heavens of 42 and lo square 
degrees mficctively, and look much like detached 
portions of Uie Milky Way. 

Magenta, a town of Milan, Italy, where, on 
4th June, 1859 (Franco- Austrian War), the 
French and Sanliiiians under Napoleon 111 and 
Marshal MacMohon gained a decisive victory 
over the Austrians. Pop. 8600. 

Magglore, Lago, a lake partly in Northern 
Italy and partly in the canton of Ticino, Switzer- 
land, where it is called Lororvio. It Is the tactus 
I'rrOaims of the Romans, and nestles in an 
amphitheatre of hills (kIO feet alxive sea-level. 
Maggiore is 80 miles long, from i to miles 
broad, and 1100 feet deep in parts. The Borro- 
roean Islands (q.v.) lie dirceUy opposite Pailanza. 

Magi (mft'jl), the hereditary priests among 
the Medes and Persians, set 3|mrt to manage 
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the Baored^riteg, and presence and propagate the 
sacied traditionB, acting also m diviners and 
aatroiomrs. The eonneetJon of the magi witli 
astrology and encliantrnent in time bnnight it 
about that they aicquired iinl>oiinde<l iiifluetice 
both in public and pri\'ate life. They wete 
entrusted with the education of youthfbl princes, 
and became the tnisted companions of the 
sovereign. Their onier was refomied by Zoroaster. 
The name came also to U* applied to holy men 
or sages in the Most. 

Magic, the art or pretended art. or practice 
of producing wonderful effects by the aid of 
BUperhunmn I>eing8 or of departed spirits or the 
occult powers (»f nsiturr. The word is uschI to 
include a moas of l^eliefs and pr.aetio<^ which 
boar on matters beyontl the oniinary known 
actions of (‘uiisc and eiTMrt. A large pro|Mirtion 
of magical rites an* c<»nnc<'tcd with the religious 
beliefs of those using theiii, their edieaey being 
as(*rilied to sii|MTniitural l>eiiigH. There is, 
however, a non-Mpiritiial element in magic which 
rlcpends on certain inmgitUMl |)owcrM and eor- 
icsiMindemrs in nature, that cun Ik* utilized in 
various ways. (S<*o Alchemy; Antrology; Charm; 
JHviaatian; Witchcraft.) Jn savage countries the 
native magician is often sorcerer and priest, an<l 
.sometimes chief of the t.ribe. Among the ancient 
ICgyptians magic was worked into an elaborate 
system and ritual, and it was regularly practiKed 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians, as well 
as ill (ire<*f*c and Uonu*. Alexandria, from the 
sf*cond to the fourth century, liccainc the hcml- 
<]uart.cr.s of theiirgie magic, in whuh invocations, 
sacrifh*es, diagrams, talismans, &c., were sysit*- 
rnatically employed. This system, inftucii(*erl by 
Jewish magical speculation, has a strong hold 
ii? mediaeval hairopc. The name natural mafiic 
has bt*cri given t<i the; art of applying nuttiral 
euuKi*s to pTodiK'c surprising cfTeets. It in(*ludos 
the art of performing tricks and exhibiting 
illusions by means of apparatus.— Biiilioouapiiv: 
.Andrew Lang, Moftic and liflij^ion; Sir J. G. 
Fnizcr, The Gulden Uottfih; I^ynn Thorndike, 
The Place of Mayic in the Intellectual Uuttory of 
Europe: A. C, Haddon, Magic and h'etinhUm. 
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Magic Square is a term applied to a aeries 
of numbers in arithmetical progression, arranged 


in equal and parallel rows and columns, in such 
a manner that the vertical, horisontal, and 
diagonal eohimiis wiien add^ shall give the 
smne sums. Then* are also Magic CircleSs Magic 
Cubett^ Magic Cylinder.^, Magic Sphercit, Ac., in 
all of which the same result is brought alxnit 
by various arrangements of the terms of an 
arithmetieal seric*s. 

Maglnn (niii-gin'), William, liorn at Cork 
17011, died at Waltoii-on-Thaines 18-42. He was 
efiucated at Trinity Collegv*, Uublin, and estab- 
lished himself as a literary man in lAindon, He 
was for long a regular f*oiit riliiitor to JllorJaoomTH 
Aiagazine and w'os siim'SHively cditi^r of The Stan* 
dardfOt Fraser' a Magazine ^nnd other puhlieations. 
Ills Homeric Uallads and Shakespeare Papers 
were eollect4*d and published after his death. 

Magistrate, a public civil uin(K*r invested 
with the executive government or some branch 
<if it. In this sense a king is the highest or lirst 
magistrate in a moimrchy, as is the pn*sfdeiit 
in a republic. But the word Is more pin ieiilarly 
applied to milMirdiiiate nflicrrs, to wliniri the 
exeiaitive {Miwer of the laa* is rxmimitted, either 
wliolly or ill part., tis governors, iiiteiidnnis, 
pref<*ctH, mayors, Jiistii'es of the pearx*, and the 
like. In h'.nglaiid the tenn is nsually r<*stricte<l 
t4i JuHtie(*K of peace in the 4 M>unlry, and to |)oli« c 
and stipendiary maglstmtes in licmdoii tmd thr- 
lurger towns; and in Scotland to tJie provosi 
and bailies in burghs. 

Magma, in geology, tin molten mass from 
whicfi an igneous nK*k develops, whether us a 
glass, throiigfi rapid cooling, or as an usHfanblagc 
of crystnls of various mincnil N)>ccicM, 

Magna Charts LIbcrta'tum, the Crent. 
C harter of IJiKTticN, a ilocuineiit forming part 
I " the Kaglisli Omstitution, and regarded as 
<me of the maiiistiiys of Kiiglish lilicrty, extorted 
from King .lohn at Uiiiiny merle in 1215 by the 
eoiiferlernted bnniiis. Articles provide that no 
freeman shall In* taken, or itiiprisoned, or pro- 
ceeded against except by the lawful jiidgnteiit 
of his fK*crs or by the law of the land; and that 
no sr'Utiigc or aid shall lic imposed in t he kingdom 
(excx*pt certain feudal dues from tenants of the 
t'rown), unless by the common cotiiicil of the 
kingdom. The remaining and greater part of 
the charter is dlnxled against abuses of the 
king's |)f 2 ver as feudal su|>erior. It originally 
contiiinccr sixty-threx; clauses; siiliscquetit con- 
firmations altered the nuinljcr of these till 122.5, 
when it UKik its final and aeex^pted legal fonn 
with thirty-seven clauses. The most accurate 
and complete ccqiy of the orlgirud charter is that 
prcxKsrved in IJncxYln Cathedral. The Board oi 
Commissioners on the public records ordorexi a 
facnimile of St to l>e engraved, and it hua liecti 
frequently translated into English. — Cf, W. S. 
M'Kechnic, Magna Charta, 
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Magna Cra»cla, flic collective name jj^iven 
io the (ircek cities urul Neiticmcntft in Southern 
Italy mostly foiiiided in the eif(hth century 
ii.e. hy dilTereiit (>reek peoples. The (‘luilcidiuns 
Fiiiiiiderl Kheu;iiiiii about 7.*10 u.c.; and subse- 
fpieiitly Croton, Sybaris (by the AchH*afis), 
Tareritiini (by I<aeoiiiun Ihirians), MetafNjritiitii 
(l»y the Achiearis), &<*., were founded. These 
eolonies and their (ifTshnots reached a great pitch 
of wealth and power in the seventh and sixth 
eeiitiiricH ii.c. Miitiiul discord, however, gradu- 
ally weakened them, and their iride|K‘ndent 
exisleiur eam<‘ to an end in the thini eimtury 
ii.e., when they w'ere conquered by the Uonians. 

Magnuliuin is the name given to alloys con- 
sisting mainly of aliimiiiiiirn, with iiiagnesiiiiii 
ami small rpiantities of other metals. Those 
round on the niurket at the present time contain 
only 1 to 2 per cent of inagncMiuru as a rule, 
1(»geth<*r with similar quant ities of one or more of 
tht' met als, copper, nic'kel, and t in. The alloys are 
light, their speeille gravities differing little fnan 
tliat of ahiminiiim, but they are superior to 
aluiiuiiiuiii in strength and ease of working, 
'riiey have b«*cn use<l extensively instead of 
brass for parts of seieiitilie instruments, itre. 

Magne'alii, the iiaim' <»f two ancient cities of 
Asia Minor. MttffneHia ad Mwandrum was a city 
of Ionia, on the Letluciis, a tributary of the 
Ma'ander. It w'us an A^kdiaii <’ity, was destroyed 
by tiu ('inimcrians, and itdniilt by the ^lilcsians 
or Kphesians. Mafinesta ad Sifti/lurn is the 
iiKKlerii Maninn^ a large <'ity <»n the railway 
from Smyrna, and the juiieticui of a line to 
I'amh'riiia, on the Sea of Marmara. Cotton is 
maniifaetiired. Manisa was the capital of the 
Ihirtecnlli-eentury lly/.aniiiic governim'iit, and 
was tin* residene<* of iMiirad II ufl<'r his exile. 
It wjis aneieutly a city of Lydia. 

Magric'Hiu, a whit**, tasteless, earthy > d>- 
stanee, possessing alkaline pm|M*rties, the oxide 
of magueHium (<|.v.). It is ubsorhent, antacid, 
mildly cathartic, and almo.st insoluble. It is 
foiiml native as p«rielase, and exists us a com- 
poiuMil part of (u^vcral minerals. In iximnuTee 
pure magnesia is giuierally distinguished by the 
tt'i'ui eo/eined mafinema. It is reiwlily obtained 
by extHksing the hydrated earlmnatc to a nnl 
heat. The naiimereial mafincHia adkfw a basic 
('urbonate. The chief use* of magnesia and its 
earlxmate is in miHlieine. 

Magnesian Limestone, a yelkiwish roc^k 
etMiqKised of eariNuiates of Unto and magnesia, 
as the joint mineral rarbonntc, dolomite, but 
iiNually with some exiH*Ks of calcium earlMinate 
as eidoite. Then' are several varieties, more or 
less useful for hiiikling or ckmainental pur^Kiscs, 
which an* iiiehideii under the gcmeric roc*k-nnme 
dolomite. This rock Is very largc'lv developed 
in the IVrmiuii system of North-East England. 
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Magnesite, native magnesiiini t^arbonate, 
Mg(T)„ a mineral occurring in white comfiact 
masses, or sonieiinics as crystals. It is used f6r 
the lin g of furnaces, where n high temperature 
is essential, and in the inaiiiifaeliirc of cement 
for floors; as a source of magnesia; as a sub- 
stitute f4»r plaster of l*uris, &c. Formerly the 
supply eutiic mostly from Greece: but the great 
deiiiaiid has led to a large development in \he 
Ifni ted Slatcsi. 

Magne'slum, a metal; s^'inbol. Mg; atomic 
weight, 24‘:r2. It is usually prepared by the 
eleetrolysis of the fused chloride or of earnalliie. 
It luis a silver-white csdoiir, a high metallic 
lustre, and low s|K*eihe gravity. It i.s usually 
met w'ith in the form of rihlNUi or |K)wder. 
When heated in oxygen or air, it burns with a 
hrilliunt white light rich in uetinic* rays, and is 
used for pyrotcehuies and also as a flash-light 
in photography. The priKluet formed when it 
burns is a wiiite ash, niagnesia, MgG (q.v.). 
The i^iief salts are the earlM>nute, the chloride, 
the sulphate (ICpsorn salts), the phosphates and 
the silientt^K, among whi(‘h are the hydrous minernl 
silietitt'H tale, iiieerNeliaiim, and a large iiiiml>er of 
Kilieutes of inagnesiuni w'ith iron, ealeiuiu, 

Mag^nctlsm, the seienec^ whieli treats of 
the pro|K*rtieH of imigni'ts. also the naiiie of the 
thing whi(‘h is the eiuKse of these pro|KTties. 
All suhslirM*es may, by the use of very intense 
iiiagiietic* forces, l»e shown to have magnetic 
pro}M*rties, hut thf‘si‘ pro|)ertics are |x>ssessed, 
in a notable degree*, only l>y iron, steel, nickel, 
cobalt, loadstone, and ileiisleCs alloy, an alli»y 
eoinposed of three iinningnetie nietals, copper, 
iiiaiiganesc*, and aluminium. These suhstancTs 
are elassnl as frrromafinrticx others in which the 
property is fc‘ehle are jmramagnetif: whilst lh<»i^* 
which ap|>ear to l)e li'ss magnetic than air are 
diamagnetic (c|.v.). Ixaulstoiie was first fuiitul 
;is u natural magnet in Magnesia, Asia Minor, 
fironi whieh place the name * magnet * is derivetl. 
l^oadstone or iimgnetite (see Iron) is eom|) 08 ed 
of ferroso- ferric oxide, Foaf^; it exhibits certain 
pro|K'rties eoiuinoii to magnets whi<4i may be 
shortly stated. A magnet possesses polarity, i.e. 
the magnetism appears, so far os external action 
sluiws, to lx* eonceiitratc*d near the ends of the 
magnet at two }x)ints called the polat of the 
magnet: th(*se tw*o poles are unlike. The mag- 
net ism, in mdity, fx*rmeotes the magnet from 
en«l to end, since, if a msignet is hntkeii, iw'o mag- 
nets are prexiuoed, each having opposite poles, 
Tw'o magnets react on each other in such a way 
that like poles rei)el, and unlike ])ol« attract. 
A BU8|>ended magnet, firee to move horumntally, 
comes t4> rest in a position which lies nearly north 
and south. The |)o1e which is towards the north 
is called aiioith-seeking pole, the other a south- 
seeking pole. Magnetic material may lie hard, 
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like steel, soft, like pure iron. Hard steel is 
difficult to magnetise, hut when magnetized 
ik retains its iiingnetisni, luid is as (linieiilt to 
demagifbtize. Such material is used for iiiuking 
f>ermaneiit magnets. Soft, iron, on the oUier 
hand, is easily magnet iztd. but when the mag- 
netic force is withdrawn, the iron also loses its 
magnetism. This kind of muteriul is r«'«piired 
for* the core's of ek'ctro-magnets anil trans- 
formers. 

Unit Pole^ Pole *S7reng/k. — Hegarditig the 
niogiietisiii ns iH'ing concent rated at the |u»lc*s, 
unit pole is that (|iiantity which, when placed 
1 cm. distant from an ecpial similar fade. re|M'ls 
it witli a force of I dyne. The line joining the 
two iM>hsi of a magnet is the magnetic n.ris, and 
the quantity of magnet ism resalcnt in eacdi |M)1e 
is the pole streufit/i. The pnuluc't of the |Mdc 
strength and the dLstance In'tween the |Hdc*H is 
the nwtnent of the megiK't; for bar magneta the 
pede tlistance may Im* taken roughly as live- 
sixths of the length of the bar. The ftirec Ik'- 
t ween two poh^K <if strengths m ami tn' at diKiaiice 
il cm. is wm'ltP dynes (('ouloinb's 

I^iafiueiie Field, — The space round the bar in 
which the magnet ic effect of the bar is i»erccptildc 
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is known as the magnetic field, at any jKiint of 
rrhich the liar exerts a magnetic force in a 
dcAnite direction. A line of force in a magnetic 
Held is such that a tangent in the line at any 
point on it denoUsi the direction in which a 


small compass-needle would set itself under the 
action of the llehi. The Held remtid a magnet 
may la* siip|H)sf'd to Ik* IIIIihI with liiuw of force'; 
thi'se limy extend from one |Hdt' to the other, 
or to ncighlioiiring iiiagnctic material; I heir 
<listrihution may lie iiiude «>iit by means of iron 
filings on pa|>cr, or by following out the diitvtion 
in which a small iuhhIIc ladnts when iiiovixl 
<ivcr the pafK'r. Where the magnetic fon»e Is 
strong, the lint's art* eniwtltHl, and in regions of 
weak fore** the lines an* further apart. The 
field itileiisilff at a |H>int may thus lie ex- 
prt'Msed by the niiiidu'r of lint's of ftinx' pass- 
ing throngli a unit of arc'a taken per|HMidit‘nlar 
to the lines. 

Magnetic Induction. - When a liar tif un- 
magnet izod material is siilijc'eted to an im'reasing 
iiiagiietie force, the magnelism m'tpiiri'tl by the 
bar inert'aNt's at llrst sitiwly, I hen more rapidly, 
ami tlnally attains a slate of saturation in whit'h 
it is inea)uilde tif bet'oming more strtiiigly inag- 
iietized, liowevtT itileiiHc tlie magnet it' llt'ld may 
1m'. At any stage in the prot'css t lit' |Mde strengtli 
of the bar, divided by its set'lional area, meiutiires 
the intensity of magnet izntitm tif t.lie bar: this 
t|iianlily depends on the nniterial of whieli the 
bar is efinifioNeil. anti the ralio of the mag- 
lu'tization to tin* inagm'ti/iiig fortr is called the 
susceptihitit}/ tif I he inaleritd. If we imagine I he 
bar to Im' tTowih'd with lii es from etui t 4 > emi. 
thesi' lines will he tint' p ‘Hy to the applied 
magnet it* lit‘ld, but iiiostlv lo the niagneilzat ion 
of the bar. The ttital iitiinlM>r of lines passing 
thrtaigh a iinil of seelioiial urea is <*alled the 
magnetic induction, and Iht' ratio tif the in- 
tliietioii to the inleiiHity tif the applietl Ih'ltl is 
k’liiwri ns the prrmrahilitff of the bar. The 
p r;iH>id)ilit y iiiereases with the iiiduelltin, 
atiiiins a iniiximiini value, ami I hen falls off to 
a very small viiltie at high iiifliietitiiis. Its value 
is of im|Mirtaiiee in eliotising nuigiieiic' niaU'rial 
for tlynumti iron, and the magnet ie tpialilit's tif 
fruit erials arc tested by prtM'esses basiMl on two 
fundamental nietluMls, known respectively os 
the magnet ornelrit' uml ballistic methods. 

Hysteresis Cycle. In these mefhtsls the 
maU'riul is subjected to a eyelie change of 
iiuignelie Held, under which the niagiief ization 
of the laidy lags iK'liiml ttu* magnetizing foret* - 
an effet'i known lis hysteresis (rpv.). In the 
ftiurst* of a eomph'tf* eyc'le of inagiu't izat ion the 
field is inert'osr-'d fnim zc*ro until the H|H‘ciiiien 
is saturutrtl, then ditninisbed to zero, reversed, 
and increased to the same high negative value, 
again diminished to zcto, again n'versod, and 
finally increased Ut the timxitniini again. During 
a eonipleie eyele a cx^rtaiti amount of work is 
done in magnetization and demugiietization 
which apfienrs in the form of heat in the Isxly 
under teat, and which, when exjiresM'd in ergs 
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I^T cuhir c'ofitinictro is callccl the hyntereiris ioM. Hccolescenoc takes place in steel at a tAnperature 


In the colirHC of the eyrie the intensity of mag- 
iieti/.ul.ion when the hehl is /.ero is known as 
the remanent magnetism, iiiicl the tnagrietie forcK!! 
re(|iiin‘<i to make the ft|M‘ejinen part with its 
reniarieiit iniignetisin is the ewreive force. Material 
used for peniiaiient magnets requires to p<issess 
II high eoereive foree as well ns high remanent 
magnetism. 

Permanent Af qgne/s. — The Iwsit nvfiilnhle ma- 
terial for permuneiit magnets eonsists of a 
tungsten stee] with .*> to 7 fU'r cent of tungstc*n 
and i pcT rent of earlNin. Honda, in .lapan, has 
hroiight. out a new steel, KS steel, whicdi also 
crontaiiis eolialt, and whteli is in severnl rtM4|MM‘ts 
Hii(>erior to the alaive tungsten steed. 

Heat Treatment. — A magtul is found to Im» 
stronger, and also more redentive, if it is heated 
to almiit (NKf' ('., and then c‘ooled or cpiericdied 
rapidly in watc*r, oil, or brine. It is thereby 
fiitide niecdmiiic*aily liarrl, and at the same time 
its cH»ereive forc‘e is miieh inc*rcMised. 

Mnturiny.- The rc'iiuinent magnetism is the 
miiximiim amount whieh a iiiagriet retains after 
satiirntion, and this unioiint is siilijeet to loss 
caused by inleriial ehange with time, thietiiations 
of tem|H^rature, and inecduinieul shoek. The 
magnet loses strength most rapidly immediately 
after inagnetixation, and the rate of loss di- 
minishes with time, the magnet ultimately 
rcMicdiing a €*0081 ant state. To attain this eon- 
stunt (‘ondition rapidly » the steel is matured 
before magn(d.i'/.al ioi i by IxiiUng or stcMuning for 
ten or twedve hours. 

Mtmnetizntnm.- This is most eflieiently done 
by means of a magnet i/ing eoil, through whieh 
a strong edeetrie eiirrcad is passH f(»r a short 
time. It may also be done by rubbing with 
another magnet, or by placing the bar betwecai 
the |M»li‘s of an eleetnimagnet (see Klectro- 
mofinetism). The magnet is then demagnetized 
by an uniount do|HMiding on its sliaiie and 
dimensions, genondly from A to 10 pc'r c.'cnt. 

Fffert of Temperature. — When a rod of mag- 
net ie material Is niiscKl in temperature, its 
niagnetie projierties idiange. The |)enneability 
of inm in a weak Held inereases rapidly as the 
iron approaehf^ a critical tcfnperaiure at 78,'S'^ C.; 
on passing through the eriiieal temjirTature the 
iron loses its magnetic properties, but regains 
them fui cooling. The niagnetie change is com- 
purutively suiiden, and is caufied by a ehange 
in the moleeiilur constitution of .the iron. Nickel 
losc'H its mugiH'tie properties about 340® 
cobalt at alsuit 1070^ C., and magnetite at 580® i\ 
When n picc^e of steel is cooling down through 
a dull reel heat, it suddenly glows more brightly 
and tlieii cHintimies to cool; this Is Icnown as 
recaleRcence, and is ctiie to the liberation of latent 
bent while undergoing Internal tfansfprmation. 


of alx>ut 680® C. ^ 

The Magnetic Circuit. — Magnetic lines of force 
form a eireuit whose path, in an iron lAng, lies 
cntirtdy aithiii the iron, but in a bar magnet, 
lies partly in the steel and partly through the 
air. By analogy with the electric circuit carrying 
a (‘urrent, the total number of magnetic lines 
is known as the magnetic flux; that which gtves 
rise to the tUix, e.g. a current of c amficTes 
Howdng through n windings of a magnetizing 
ef>il, |>oMSCHHes a magnetomotive force of value 
0*47me, and the diffenmt parts of the circuit 
have the property of reluctance, measured by 
l/|xA, where / is the length of the medium, \l its 
permeability, and A its sectional area. The 
niagnetie flux is equal to the quotient magneto- 
motive ff>ree reluctance. — BmuooRAeiiY: Sir 
J. A. Kwing, Magnetic Jnduction in Iron and 
other Metals; S. Thompson, Mag:netiitm of 
Permanent Magnets (.loiirnul of the Institute of 
Kleetrii'ul Engineers, 1913); S. S. Richardson, 
Magnetism and Kleetricity. 

Magnetite, an important ore of iron, the 
oxide Ke,(> 4 , crystidlizmg in the cubic system 
as ofdahedra, but more eoiimionly massive. It 
is black and cannot lie scratched by a knife. Sec 
Iron; lAuidstnne, 

Magneto, a type of combined dynamo and 
transformer used to generate elect rieal pressures 
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A, Armature. B, Rruthca. BH, Bruah-holdvr. c. Con- 
denser. CB. Contact breaker. DC. Distributor contact, 
nw. Gear \%heeh. PU.*, Primary winding. 80. Safety-apark 
imp. 8R, Slip-ring. su*. .Secondary* winding. T, Termun'iJ. 
By nermisaion of Meun. 'l*he Dritiah Lighting and Ig- 
nition Company, f.td. 

sufficient to jump the gap between the points 
of a plug by a spark. The invention is doe to 
two Germans, Simms and Bosch, and ai the 
beginning of the European War tbe magneto 
industry » -llraB practically entirely in foreign 
hands, but the British magneto-makers b>' their 
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mearch f’ork and its application to practical 
design have produced instnuncnts superior to 
lyi* The magneto has a })ennancnt magnet held 
systeiof and in the air-gap an armature rotates 
which has two coils wound on it. The first coil 
is the pririuuy one. and in this coil nn ele<*tro- 
motive force is generated, nic flow of current 
on the primary coil is interrupted by the contact 
breaker. At these moments a high electrical 
pressure is generated in the sceondary coil, which 
is w*oun«l on the same core. This s(HH>ndiiry 
supply is conducted to each plug by the distri- 
butor, the return lieing by the frame of the 
machine. The magnet ic Held must Im« siiflleiently 



strong to ensure; the generation of a high cleetro* 
motive fort'e when ninning slow or in starting, 
and to eiiHurc ecTtaiiiiy in aetion at high spccxls 
w'hcn working under universe conditions. The 
plug referriMi to has the centrc*-pin insulated. 
T|ie side-pins iir ring are in metallic cminection 
with the threiuleil purl which screws into Uie 
engine cylinder. The eondenser is eonnectcil 
across t he eoiitaet breaker to reduce the sfiurkiiig. 
A safety K|>ark-gap is usually provaknl on the 
magneto. t«i allow any exceptionally high voltage 
eurreiit to pass across to earth. The diagram 
shows the etmnections of a magneto to a four- 
cylinder engine. 

Magnetom'eter, an instrument or apparatus 
used in dcterniining the horixontal cmmtKineiit 
of the earth's ningnctic fori*c. The experiment 
consists of two |>arts: in the dellc>rijon ex|ieri- 
ment a bar magnet of moment M and fiule 
di8tan(;c 2/ is placed with iU axfei east and west, 
and its centre at a distance r to the cast or west 
of a delicately suspended magnetic needle, 
causing the latter to lie deflected through an 
angle 0 from the magnetic meridian. If the 
earth's Held has an intensity H at the position 
of the needle, it may be shown that M/H « 
(r* — l•)*tan0/2^. In the second operation the 
bar magnet is suspended hoHsEonially in the 
You VII. 
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place previously occupied by the needle, and 
caused to vibrate, like a compass-needle, through 
a small angle under tlie action of the earth's 
horir.oiitid force. Its iicriod T, or time of one 
complete vibration, is ineaKiired, also I the 
tnoiiieiii of inert in of the bar. Thc^ are related 
by the fnrinulu Mil 47t*l /'!'•. Knowing the 
values of M /II and Mil from the two experiments, 
l)oth M aiul II may be found. For accurate work 
the cfTeets of tempera! tm*. induction, and torsion 
of the 8U8|)ending system require to t>e allow‘i*d 
for. The Kew Observatory ty|xs of iniignet- 
ometer may also l>e employed to measure the 
deelination. or angle lietwc*c«n the geographieiil 
and magnetic iiuTidians. In olwervutorkm the 
changes of the iiiagnctie elements am aiikiinati- 
c'ally retH>nliHl by an instriiiiicnt called a inag- 
nct4>griiph. The magnetometer is uschI for Held- 
work during magnetic surveys; another ty|)e 
lias also l>ecn employed in which a magnetic 
Held of known value is set up by mentis of a 
current flowing In a Ileliiihollz (*oil, and the 
value of H is found frmn the olMerved cicHeeiitm 
of the ncM^dle. IIiiu.iouhaimiy: Stewart and 
Gee, Practical Phffsira (vol. ii); A. Gray, Abmlutc 
AieaHurementH in KlectriciUj and Mtifinctisan, 

Ma^no'lla, n genus of tretm and shnilsi, ty|K» 
of the iiat. orcl. Miignoliiu*ea*; riaiiu^d fnuii 
Pierre Mafinol, a Kreiieh Ixtlanlst of the seven - 
t<M*nih century. The H|»(vies, which ehicHs 
inhabit North Atnerieu, Northern India, China, 
Japan, and other parts id Asia, are trfH*s iiiiic'h 
admired on nceiiurit c»r the Iteaiiiy of their 
flowers and foliugt;, and are in great rcupieHt in 
ganiens. In their native count rii*s senne of Uieiii 
attain great height, and have flowers It) inches 
LM*n>ss. The bark of t he rcM>t of M. glauca, or ilie 
<u*aver irt;r, is an iiii|K>rtant tonic. A/. IripeMh^ 
ux umbrella tret*, has iilso ioiile properti(*s. 
Al. grandiJI6ra, or big-laurel, and M. cminpicua 
or Yulan, the yiilan or Chinese iniigiiolia, grow 
well in the souili of Knglaiid, and are splendid 
oritaiiiental trec*s. The ytilaii is remarkable In 
that it flowers in spring Is'fore the leaves expand. 

Maltnolla Metal is lurgt'ly used for lK*ariiigs, 
for which pur|iost; the alloy should contfdn a 
hard and a soft eoiisUtuent, the function of the 
foniier being to resist wear an<l to prtivhlc a 
surface with a low v<K'flh;terit of friction, and that 
of the latter to allow of a uiiiforiii distribiiii<m 
of tlie Jbod and so prevent ltK;al heating and 
seizing. Magnolia inetal generally contains 7H 
to HO of leat], 15 to 10 of antimony, 5 to 0 of tin, 
and alxiiJt 0*25 per cent of bismuth. 

Magpie, a birrl of the genus Pica or related 
genera, belonging to the ('.orvida* or crow family. 
The oenumon European magpie (P. nisfirn), 
which ranges casiwa^ to Fomujaa, and is also 
fotuid in North America, is about 18 inelies in 
length; the plumage is black ami white, the 
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blork ^loHAcd with ^rern and purple; the bill 
IB Htciut, an<l the tail is veiy long. The magpies 
continue in pairs throughout the year, and prey 
on u vuri<‘ty of food, ehicHy animal. They arc 
determifU'd robliers of other birds' nests, de- 
Btrf)ying the eggs and young birds. In eujiilvity 
they arc c'elebnited for their crafty instincts, 
their (nmer of imitating words, and their pro- 
|)ensity to purloin and secrete glittering articles. 
Two related B|)eeicB {P, mauHtanica and P, 
nuttalli) are native, respectively, to North 
Africa and t^aliforriia. Illuc magpies arc found 
ill South Spain {Cyanopica cooki) and East Asia 
(C. cyana). 

Matidbhdrata (literally the great history of 
the dcBceiidantB of ]Ihurata),'an ancient Indian 
epic of olxiut 4(K>,000 verses, and divided into 
eighteen books. The groundwork of the poem is 
the K aura va- Panda va War (24,(M)0 verses). In 
llhurnta two brothers cstablislied rival thrones: 
Dhritarashtra, the elder, hod a hundred sons, 
culled the Kaurava, the powers of e\'il; the 
Pandava, the fxiwers of good, were the five sons 
of Paiidii, the younger brother, by his two wives, 
lioth the Kaurava and the Pandava were related 
hi KriNhim, Prithii, mother of three of the 
Pandava, being aunt of Krishna. The Mnhd- 
bftdratn form an eneyclopsediu of Hindu inytho- 
logy, legendary history, and philosophy. To 
Vyftsn, * the arranger *, is attrilititc^d the author* 
ship, but thiH simply means that ut one time 
Uic fragmentary pieoes were welded together 
in H definite order and sequcTu^c to form a cinii- 
plcte work. — Diiiijooicapiiy: E. W. Hopkins, 
The Gre<tt Epic of India: Us r/«ir<jr/rr and Origini 
S. Sureiisen, Index to iiie Sames in the Mahd* 
bhdrata; V. Vaidya, The Muhdtihdrala; Tfte 
Mahdbhdrata (in Everyiunn's Idbniry). 

Mahaliy, Sir .John Pentliuid, born in SwiUcr* 
land 188U, died 1f>l6. He was eiliiefited in Ger- 
many, and in 1850 entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he liccame u Fellow in 1804. He 
was apfioiiitcd professor of ancient history in 
1871, and he was i^nighied (o.n.E.) in 1018. He 
wrote: lA'cturea on Primitive Civitization, Social 
Life in Greece from Homer to Menander ^ History 
of Classical Grerk Literature^ Hambies and Sttaiies 
in Greecft and Alexander's Empire, 

MahAnadl, or Mahanuddy, a ri^r of India, 
rising near Unipur, Central l^rovinecs, and 
flowing hciic'e through Orissa to the Bay of 
Bengal, which it enters by several mouths, 120 
inUes south-west of the Ganges auuderbiinds. 
It is navigable os for os Samlimpur, and a dura 
at Cuttack supplies the Orissa canal system. 
The MahAitadi has a course length of about 520 
mllrs, and drains an urea of 58,000 sq. miles. 

Mahankjpur, a village of Gwalior, India, the 
scene of a dt^peratc battle during the Gwalior 
War, when the Mahnittus under Hho^rat liao 


f^ndhia were defeated by the Rritish^nder Sir 
Hugh Gough (20th Dec*!, 184.?). During the 
Indian Mutiny Havelock, on the march* to 
C'awnporc, defeated Nana Sahib here (I6U1 .Tuly, 
1857), and entered Cawiifmrc on the following day. 

Mahdi (inikMe; Ar., the Guided One), a name 
aBsiimcd by some of the suecf^Bsors of Mahomet, 
parfietiliirly applied to the twelfth imam, the 
lineal descendant of Mahomet, born a.d. flpB. 
He mysteriously disappeared, being probably 
murdered by u rival, and the belief was that he 
would remain hidden until the * lost days when 
he would rcapiicar, and at the head of the faith- 
ful spread Malioinmcilnnism over the world. 
Many profesHcd Mahdis have appeared from time 
to time ill Africa as well as Asia, the chief being 
Mahomet Ahnuxl, the leader of the Sudanese 
insurrection (1888-5). He was born at Dongolo 
in 184.?, died at Omdiirmun 1885. He studied 
Muhominedan theology at Khartoum and Berber, 
and at twenty- five years of age he retired to the 
Island of Aba in the White Nile, where he lived 
in Holitiidc for lift ecu years. At the age of forty 
his short victorious caretT os n prophet lK*gan. 
S<‘e Egypt; Sudan. 

Mah8, a French settlement on the Malabar 
coast, Madnis, India, nt the mouth of a small 
river of the same name. The Rettlement is 
administered by Pondicherry. Pop. (1010), 
11 , 111 . 

Mahmud (ma'iimd), Sultan of Ghazni, the 
founder of the Mahommedaii Empire in India, 
bom at Ghazni ulxml 070, died 10:M). Him father, 
Siiboktogin, Governor of Ghazni, owned a 
nominal allegiance to Persia, but was really 
indc|>en(lent. On his death Mahmud put aside 
his elder brother, formed an aliianee against the 
Persian monarch, overthrew his kingdom, and 
laid the foundation of un cxtensiv’c empire in 
Central Asia (000). He then turned his attention 
to India, and in a series of twelve invasions 
sccuretl a great amount of treasure, and vastly 
extended his power. He was a patron of litera- 
ture, and brought nuuiy men of learning about 
his court, among whom was the poet Firdusi 
(q.v.). He established largi^ educational institu- 
tions at Glwzni, and spent viwt sums on public 
works. 

Mahmud I, Sultan of Turkey, bom 1696; 
reigned 1780-50. — Mahmud II, Sultan of 
IHirkcy^ bora 1785, died 1839; placed on the 
throne by the Janizaries after the murder of 
his predecessor (1808). The chief extents of his 
reign are the war with Russia from 1808 to 1812, 
which qpst him Bessarabia and the provinces of 
Serbia^ Moldavia, and Wallachia, as settled 
the Treaty of Bucharest; the war of Greek inde- 
pendence, which ended in the separation of that 
country, tlie destnietion of the Turkish fleet 
at Navurino, 1820-28; the exterminatioa of the 
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Janizarifti, 1820; the Treaty of Adrianople with 
Uusiiiaiu, who were on the point of enter- 
ing Constantinople, 18211; the inde|.>endence of 
Egypf under Miheinet aIi, and the new IVcaty 
of Unkiar-Skclessi with the Uussians, 

Maho^'any, the wood of the Swidenia 
mah/)gdni, u lofty and iM^aiitifiil tree, indigenoim 
to Central AnuTiea and the West Indies, l»e- 
Idhging to the nut. ord. Meliucea*. It grows most 
abundantly, and attains its greatest development 
between 10' s, hit. and the Tropic of Cancer. It 
reaches maturity in atumt 200 years, and grows 
to a height of 4tJ U) 50 feet, diameter (I to 12 



Mrfhocur.y (Startt-Twj mahogdni). r.r;ivc», flowem, ami friiitt 


The wo<m1 is hard, compact, reddish-brown, and 
iAiscc^ptiblc of a brilliant fmlisli. It is one of the 
best and most ornumentol woorls known, and is 
of iiiuvcranl use in the making of furniture. It 
is iiii|K)rted chiefly from Mexico and Uritish 
Itondums. That which is iin[K>rted from the 
W'est Indies is called * Spanish * mahogany, and 
is the most valued. African mahogany is the 
wood of Wtaya senegalams, and is brought 
from Sierra Leone. Indian mahogany is the wood 
of Soymida fehrijuga found in mountainous dis- 
tricts of India. Ceylon mahogany is the Arlocar^ 
pUM integrifolia, widely cultivated throughout 
the warm parts of Asia. Australian mahogany 
is the red gum {Eucalyptits rtfstraia). 

Mahomet, or Moham'med, or more cor- 
rectly Muhammad, the founder of Islam, 
was an Arabian by birth, of the tribe of the 
Kuraish, and was lx>m of poor parents in a.d. 
571 in Mecca. His parenU died early, and he 
was brought up by his uncle Abu Talib, who 
trained him to commerce, and with whom he 
journeyed through Arabia and Syria. In his 
twenty-fifth year his uncle recommended him as 


agent to a rich widow, named Chadidja, and he 
ac«]iiiUed himself so much to her satlsftu^tion 
that slic married him. and thus plmxxt him in 
ctwy circumstam*«i. She was fifteen years older 
than he. but he lived with her in happy and 
fuithfiil wiHlIoik. lie Hccms to have had from 
his youth a prof>ctisity to rt«1igiotM conteinpla- 
tbm, for he was every year aei'iistomed, in the 
month llamudun ((|.v.), to rctiiv to a cave in 
Mount llara, near Me<‘en, and dwell th€*re in 
solitiifle. Mahomet bc^gaii his mission in the 
fortieth year of his ag(' by aiinoiineing his 
hpostlcHthip l4) his own ftiniily. Ills wife was one 
of the first to IkMii'vc in him, and among other 
fnenil)ers of his fiimily who aeknow'le<igi‘d Itls 
mission was his cousin All, the son of Abu Talib. 
Of grc*at im|tortiinec was the iiet‘(*Hsioii of Ahii 
Bekr, a man of estimable ehuraeter, who sIockI 
ill high rcs|MH^t, and persuaded \vn of the most 
mnsideruble eiii/ens of Meeea to Join the be- 
lievers ill the new a|K>stlo. They were all in- 
structed by Mahomet in the doctrines of ialam^ 
as the new rtdigioii was styled, whi«'h were pro- 
mulgated us t he gradual revelations of the divine 
will, through the angel ibibriel, and were col- 
Iect4‘d in the Koran (q.v.). After throe years 
MiUiomet made a more public onnoiinoemcnt of 
his docariiie, but his followers were few for years, 
111 021 Mahomet lost Ids wife, and the death 
Abu Talib took placet ubMit the same time. 1>(^ 
prived of their usslstaiw * he was eornpelled tei 
retire for a time to the ei ( y of Tulf. On the other 
hand, he was readily reendved by the pilgrims 
who visit (*d the Kaaba ((].v.), and gained numer- 
ous adherents among the families in the neigh- 
lM>iirhcKMi. Mahomet now luloptcd the rcsohition 
of erieoii uteri ng his eiiemies with fonr. Only the 
Miore exiisperaU'd at this, they formed a luii- 
spirocy to murder him; warned of the imminent 
danger, he left Meeea, ac;e(»m panted by Abu |}i*.kr 
alone, and itmccMiled Idmself in a (‘hvc not far 
distant. Here be spent three days undiscovered, 
after whicth he arrived siifely at Medina, but not 
without danger (a.u. 822 ). This event, from 
whieh the Midiornmedans cornmcnce their era, 
is known under the* name of the //tjra, which 
signifies flight. In Medina Muhoinct was well 
itarcived; thither he was followed by many of 
bis adherents, lie now assumed the socsrrdotal 
and regal dignity, married Ayesha, daughter of 
Abu Bekr, and os the number of the faithful 
continued to Increase, declared his resolution of 
propagating his doctrines with the sword. In 
the battle of Bedr (028), the first of the long 
series of battles by whieh Islamisni was estal>- 
lished over a large portion of the earth, he 
defeated Abu Sofian, the chief of the Kuraish. 
He in turn was defeated tiy them at OIhkI, near 
Medina, soon after, and in 020 they unsucixsts- 
ftilly besieged Medina, and a tnice of ten years 
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wfiH fijrrfwl on. Wars with the Jewish trilios 
followed, many Arabian IriYies Hubmitted them- 
HclvrH, and in 0:M) )k‘ took |M>.SHCH8ioii of 
as and projiliel. The i<iolN <}f the Kaaba 

w<Te demolished, but the saerecl toiieh of the 
prophet made the blaek slone again the object 
of the dee|K*Nt veneration, and the inugnet that 
attracts hoNis of pilgrims to the holy eity of 
Mecca. The wiiole of Arabia was soon after 
eoiupiered, and a suninions to embrace the new 
revelation of the divine law was sent to the 
ICiiipcTor Iferaeliiis at Constantinople, the King 
fit Persia, and the King of Abyssinia. Prepara- 
lioiiK for the eotujiiesl of Syria ami for W’ar 
with the Itfunaii Kmpire were liegiin, when 
Mahonud. died at Medina ((i:S2). Ilis body was 
biiri<‘d in the hoase of Ayesbu, where he died, 
and whi(*h afterwards IxH'uinc part of the ad- 
joining inosipie, and a place of pilgrimage for 
the faithful in all time to (^)me. Of all his wiver:, 
the first alone txire him children, of whom only 
his daughter Fatima, wife of Ali, survivcHl him. 
There is no doubt that Mahomet was a iiiun of 
extraonlinary insight ami diH^p refloetion. Though 
wilhmit licHik-learniiig, lie bad a deep knowhuige 
of man, was familiar with Ilihle narrativ'es uiul 
P^aHteni legctids, and iMisscssed a grm.|> of the 
et<Tiuil gn)utul of all religion, though tinged and 
luodilied by his vivid p<ietie imagination. See 
Kormn Mafumntedamstm. — Bini.io(JttAi»iiv: ^V. 
Muir, Life of MtUmneix 1). S. Margoliotilh, 
Mohammed and the Hise of Islam; K. Sell, The 
Life of Mohammed; The CMmbridge Medieevul 
liistorfi (vol. ii). 

Mahommedanism, the luimc eominotily 
given ill Christian countries to the creed estab- 
lished by Mahomet. Ilis follow'crs call their 
creed !slam (entire suhiiiission to the deerws 
of Oml). and their eommon formula of faith is. 

Then' is no god hut Allah, and .Mahomet is his 
prophet ", *rhe dogmatic or theortaienl part of 
Mahominedunism emhniees the following piiiiits: 
(1) Belief in (aid, wIki is without begiiuiing or 
end, the sole Creator and laird of tlic uni erse, 
having alisolute |)ower, knowledge, ghirj’, and 
perfection. (2) Belief in His angels, who are ini- 
peeeable beings, crt'uled of light. (H) Bt'licf in 
good and evil jiiui (genii), who are ereateii of 
smokeless lire, and are siibjcc't to dbath. (4) 
Belief in the Holy Seriplures, which arc His 
iiiu'n'ateil word rc'^ealed to the prophets. Of 
these there now evist, but in a greatly corrupted 
form, the Pmtatemh^ the Pwtms^ and the (Sospels; 
and in an iincomiptcil and incorruptible state 
the Koran, which abmgatefi and surpasses all 
preceiling n'velations (see Koran), (6) Belief in 
(kxl's prophets and apostles, the mcMit distin- 
guishccl of whom arc Adam, Noah, Abnihaiii» 
Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. Mahomet is Uie 
greatest of iheiii all, Utc last of the prophets and 


tlie most excellent of the creatures of (tod. (0) 
Belief in a general resurrection and final judg* 
iiient, and in future rewards and punishments, 
chiefly of a physical imtiirc. (7) The belief, even 
to the extent of fatalism, of (lOd's alisohite fore- 
knowledge and prcde.sti nation of all events Ixith 
graxl and evil. 

I'hc practical part of Mahommedanism in- 
eiileutes certain observances or duties, of whi^ 
four arc iiuist inifiortant. The first is prayer, 
including jireparutory purifications. Prayer 
miiNt Ik‘ engaged in ul five statc*d fieriods each 
day. Oil euc'li of these oc*easioiis the Moslem has 
to fifTcr up et'rlain prayers held to he ordained 
by (■ml, and otliers ordained by His prophet. 
During prayer it is rceessary that the fac'c of the 
worsliipficr lx* turned towards the kebla^ that is, 
in the direction of Mecca. Prayers may be said 
in any clean place hut 011 Friday they must be 
said in the iiiosf]Uc. St'eoiid in iiiifiortancc to 
prayer stiiiulH the duty of giving alms. Next 
coiiies the duty of fostir.g. The Moslem must 
abstain from eating and drinking, and from every 
indulgence of the senses, every day during the 
inontli of Uuniailuii, from the first apiwaranee 
of daybreak until sunset, unless physically I 11 - 
eapacitated. I’lic fourth paramount religious 
duty of the Mosleir is the performunet* at least 
once* in his life, if possible, of the pilgrimage 
{el-liajj) to Meecii and the Hill of Arafat, 
after which he heeoines a PaJJi, Circumcision 
is general among tlK* Mahoiiimedaiis, but is not 
absolutely obligatory'. The distinctions of clean 
unci iinclcMin meats are nearly the same os in the 
Mosaic cchIo. Wine and all intoxicating lifjuors 
are strictly forbidden. Music, games of ehniiec 
and usury an? (* 01 x 10111 ne<l. Image's and pictures 
of living creatures are contrary to law. Cliarit/, 
probity in all transactions, veracity (except in 
a few eases), and modesty arc indispensable 
virtues. ...rter Mahomet's death Ahu Bekr, his 
father-iu-law, In'came liis siiccH'ssor, but disputes 
ininu*djately arose, a party' holding that Ali, 
the son-in-law of Mahomet, w'os by right entitled 
to lie his immediate sucTessor. This led to the 
division of the Mahommedans into the two sects 
known os Shiites and Sunnites. The former, the 
iH'liovers in the right of Ali to be considered the 
first successor, constitute at present the majority 
of the Mussulmans of Persia and India; the 
latter, considered as the orthodox Mahomm^ans, 
are dominant in Turkey, Arabia, Turkestan, and 
Africa. The total Mahommedan population of 
the world is estimated at hilly 221,825,000 (1022). 
See Shiites; Sunnites; Muezsin, 

Mohon'y, Francis Sylvester, know'n as * Father 
Prout \ born at Cork 1804, died at Paris 1880. 
About 1884 he began the contribution of an 
amusing series of articles known as the Prout 
Papers to Fraser's Magazine, In 1846 be became 
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Rcmian^rreftpondent to The Iktiiy S'avs, Iim 
letters Seing aftervi*iinls rc^piiblished under the 
title of Facts Oftd Figures from Italy, For the 
•hist twelve or fifteen years of his life he was 
Paris eorres|H>ndcnt for The 67o6e. Feliqftes of 
Father Prout w'ere published in 18:i0 and 1H(Mh 
nn<l Final lieliques in 1870. 

Mala, in Greek mytholofcy, one of the Pleiades, 
t|ie ilau^htor of Atlas and Pleione, and Uie 
mother of Hennes (Mercury). 

Maidenhair, the name ^jiven to the Adiantum 
CajnlluS’VenUris^ a fern with a creeping sealy 
rtki/cune, and bipiiinate fronds, the Icuilets of 
which arc lietweim rhomlKu'dal and w(HlKe>Hhup<*<l, 
niarginecl with oblong sori, and more or h*HS 
deeply lol)cd. It is found growing on HK'ka and 
walls in some parts (»f llritain, and possesses 
dcinulef'iit and nuieiloginoiis projicrties. 
Maidenhair Tree. See Cinkgo, 
Maidenhead, a nmnieipal borough of fterk- 
sliire, Ktiglaiid. Its first ehurter dates from the 
reign of Kd ward 111. J*op. (1921), ld.7-41. 

^faidstone, a municipal borough and miiiity 
biwn of Kent, on the Meilwuy. The church of 
.\!i Saints was formerly attached to a college of 
’bat name built by An hbishop ('oiirtenay in the 
r .tfii of Hif’hard II, and suppressed by Kdw'ard 
V 1. The arehiepiseopal pul:u‘e wiis also built by 
' i’ir<enay. Fait fax t<»ok the town and siip- 

(a*'ssed a lloyalisl rising in 1018. Maidstone 
* atit)pted * Montaiibaii, France, in 1021. The 
town is in the hopdi(‘l<l area, but has also inami* 
.‘r.efiirc\s of raper, beer, ahd agricultural iniple- 
w Ills. Pop. (1021), a? ,448. 

Malmntisingh, a district of the Dacca 
division of Kastern Heiigal, better known as 
N'isinVbAil (q.v.>. Pop, a,0l.'>,(gM1. 

Malinonidcs {inf-motri-dez,)t projierly Monr 
*TtcH Moimon Urn Jo.se ph^ «lc wdsli sehfdur, Iwru 
at Pordova alMiiit liai U, die<l about PiOl-P. 
He re«Tive<l an excellenl odiieat ifiii, stmlied 
.b'wisii and Arabic literature anil Greek philo- 
sophy, altende<l the lectures of the Arabic philo- 
sopher, and slttdicil medieiiie. 11c systcmaii/.<*<. 
the wdiole nuuis of .Jewash tnulition, and demon- 
strated the prineiplcH on which Judaism is based, 
llis iKMiks were widely circulated in Kuro|>c by 
means of Latin translations. His IxMt writings 
ill Arabic arc; The Guide of the Perplexed^ uii 
cx|M)sition of Judaism; a Compendium of Logic; 
a Commentarjf on the Mishnn; un ExpoftUian of 
the 613 Iarch of Mosen; Ac. Ho wrote in Hebrew 
a complete system of the Talmudic Judaism. — 
ihnLioiiRAenY: II. fiiwdr, IfiMtory of the Jews; 
I). Yellifi and 1. Abrahams, Afnimmides; mh: also 
M. Friediander, The Guide of the Perplexed. 

Main (min), a river of Germany, whk'h rises 
in the Kiehtelgehirge. flows In a generally w'csterly 
direction for a distance of 3tK> miles, and joins 
the Rhine a little above the town of Mainz. It 


is navigable for about 2<K) miles, and has liceii 
improved so as to admit Uic largc'st Rhine 
steamers (vessels of ItKH) tons) to Frankfort, 

Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner, English 
jurist, lK>rn 1822, died 1888. From ChrisPs 
Hospital he went bi Pembroke College, Cnni- 
hridgt;, where he graduated in 1844. He wiui 
upiMiintcd n^iiis pnifessor of civil law In the 
same university, 1847, and reader in juris- 
prudence at the Middle Temple, 1854. From 1882 
to 1809 he Wiis law menilK*r of the Supreme 
Counril of India, ami on his return home he was 
electeil Oirpiis pnifessor of jiirisprudenet^ at 
Oxford. In 1877 he beeaiite iiuuiter of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. His chief works are: .dneteril 
Law in Connection with the hlarty History of 
Society^ and its IMation to Modem Ideas; Village 
Communities in the East and IVesf; The Early 
History of histitutums; Hissertafions on Early 
Law and ('iLstom; The Mhnvcil Lectures on 
Inlerftalional l.fnv, delivered before the Ihii- 
versity of Cambridge, 1887. llis wmrks place 
him in the very front rank of modern philoso- 
phical jurists. 

Maine, ri north -east cTii maritime slate of the 
I'fkiletl States, bordering New llriinNwiek ami 
QucIhh*. Canada, with its hcalMiurd of 2.1tK) miles 
on the Gulf of Maim^ In the north the i^mnlry 
is hilly (Mount Kafahdin, .58M5 find), and an 
eiiiborate lake system is the result of erosion in 
the Laureiitian gliu'ier. 7 !>e islambstudded eo 1 st 
is dt*t*ply indented, and ) 1 state is traverNcd by 
several navigable rivi is, prineipiUly the IViiob- 
scot and Kennebec, but all of them are harnessed 
for fHiwer. laimberiiig is important In the 
afTon'sled northern district; agrieulttire, fpiarry- 
iiig, and fisheries are generally the principal 
n(*cupationN. Oats, mai/,r, biiekwiK'ai, ixitatoeH, 
.iiid hay an* 'the chief agrieiilturnl prodiiets. 
There arc few mineralN, felspar being the only 
one of any eoiiiriiereial iiniKirluiier*. The Slate 
university (foiindixl I HON) js located at Orono, 
iirifl there arc also ixilleges at Hniriswiek (founded 
1794) and l/cwistoii. Augusta (q.v.) is the St-ate. 
capital, hut Portland, the seafiort, is by far the 
hirgf'At city. Maine covers an urea <if 88,840 sc|. 
mihsi, and has a |>op. of (1920) 788,014. 

Maine was fnuiidc*ri in 18*22 by Sir Ferdinamlo 
Chirges, who, with John Mason, was granttxl land 
by the Government of New England . Event iiany 
the state bceaiiie part of Massiurhusctts (1802), 
but at last was made an iiKie|M*miefit state and 
mlmitted into the Union (8rd March, 1820). The 
pixaieiit Govenimciit csnnpriM*s a legislature of 
two Houses, the Senate (.51 iiieiiilK'ni), and the 
House of lUqireHeiiiativcs (151 nieiiilK'rs), Isitli 
sitting for a liif^iUisd iMTiral of two years, but for 
k>cal govcminent the stale is divided inM> 
sixteen cMnintics, siilMlividixl into towns, cities, 
and suntc uiiincoqioratctd pliux^s." - lliiiLKKiaAiuf v: 
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JI. S. Uurrutfc, Hffthinings of CoUmial Maine; 
II. 10. lloliiieii, Mukern of Maine. 

Maine, fi prr-KevoIijf ioimry province of France, 
lying iniinccliutely south of Norniunrly, and 
coiiiprisirig the inodcrfi depnrtnicnlH of Sarthc 
and Mnyciine with parts of Oriic and Kure-et- 
lx)ir. Le Miiiim was the capital. When Henry II 
oMceiuled the throne of Kngland in 1154, Maine 
passed Uy him from the Plant ugenctn. It was 
wroHled from Joiin hy Philip Augustus in 1204. 

Maine de Biran (inan-de-berilio), Fran 9 oi 8 
Pierre (ionthier, French philosopher, born 1766, 
(lied 1M24. liis chief philosophical essays arc: 
influence de V habitude , Sur la abfeom position 
de la prnsh't Sur Vaperception immMiate. and 
Jtap ports du physUpAC et du moral. Maine dc 
liirairs importance as a philosopher is chiefly 
due to his giving the direction to philosophic 
Hp(‘cuhiii<m afU'rwards developed in the scrhool 
founded hy Victor ('ousin. 

Muino-ct-Loire, u north-western department 
of France, part of pre-llevolutioimry Anjou; 
area, 2811 h<|. iiiilcN: |)op. (1021), 474,786. It 
is generally hilly, and is truvers«‘<l centrally from 
east to west tiy the Loire, whieh rc'ccivcs within 
the dcpurlment the Maine, (*oiiiprising tlie united 
streams L<»ir, Siirthc, and Mayemic. Other rivers 
lire the Autliion aii<l Layon. Quarrying (slate, 
fnH*stoiu', and granite) is an extensive industry, 
slate heifig conilried to the distrit't around the 
capital. Angers ((pv.). Agrieulturully the de- 
lairtnient piXHluees flax, beet, wheat, and oats; 
the vine is also cultivated. Angers is tlie chief 
town nod railway ('cntre; DaugtS Suuinur, Cholet, 
and SegiV are of import anee. 

Maintenance, in law', an unlawful inter- 
meddling in a suit, hy assisting either party with 
money, or otherw'ise, to prosecute or defend it. 
This is prohibited hy the Knglish law. A man 
may, however, maintain the suit of his near 
kinsman, N(*rvant, or poor neighlxntr with ini- 
punily, luid any suits in which he has an actual 
interest. The law seeks to prevent only harsh 
and vexatious intennc^ddling. 

Main tenon, FrAn^oise <l*Aubign^, Marquise 
de, smmd wife of Ixiuis XIV, whs Ixirn in 16;15, 
and tiled in 1710. She returned to Franci'^ from 
.Martinique In 1645, and promptly married (1651 ) 
the aged and deformed but celebrated wit and 
poet Searron. On his death in 1060 sne was io»«, 
in htraitened ein*umstiuiees, and although aided 
by Anne of Austria, the * widow Searron \ ns she 
w'os eontcmpluously eallcxl by htT enemies, was 
glad to nt*irpt the post of goutcmanle to the 
children of Louis XIV and Modarne de Monte- 
span (1660). Maintenon playcxl her cards well; 
beloved t>y her eharges and admired no less for 
her wit than fur her beauty, she was created 
.Marquise in 1678, luid from that time was known 
us * Madame' dc Maiiitcooii. In 1660 Louis 


diseurded Montespon, his misticss, and y|x>n the 
death of the queen he was secretly ma^ed to 
Maintenon (1085), who became his adviser, aiRl 
was indispcmsable to him. She was a dqvout,' 
bigoted pro-clerical, ambitious and resolute, and 
the period of her influence eoiucadcis w'ith an 
unfortunate increase in religious persecution. — 
Cf. C. C. Dyson, Madame de Maintenom her Life 
and Times. ^ 

Mainz (Fr. Mayence), a town of Germany, 
in the Hepublic of Hesse, on the Rhine opposite 
the mouth of the Main. The Rhine is bridged, 
and Mainz is connected with Kastcl {Castellum 
Mattiacorum cu the Romans), on the opjmsitc 
bunk. The tow n has a lively shipping and general 
river trade, and is an important railway junction. 
Mainz (’athixlrai w'us founded in a.i>. 078, but has 
Ix'cn many times burned and restored; it has 
three choirs and six towers. The ancient castle 
of the Electors, built lictween 1627 and 1678, 
houses both Homan and Gcnnunic antiquities, 
and the Guterilicrg Museum (1001). Mainz was 
the Roman Mofiuntiacum, and w'os founded hy 
Drusiis (16 ii.c.), to whom a concrete tower, called 
the Kigclstcin, which stands in the citadel and 
on the site of the nn(‘ient Homati camp, is said 
to have been erected. In 747 the tow'ii was made 
an urchhishopric uiuicr .Saint Honifuce, and 
Mainz was long the first ccclesiiisiicul city 
of (>crmuny, of w hich its Archbishop - elector 
ranked as the premier prince. Mainz w'as ceded 
to France in 1601 (Feaee of Lutu^ville), and in 
1803 the archbishopric was abolished. In 1814 
the town wa.s retaken and dclinitively inc»or- 
|H»rated in the Grund-Duehy of Hesse (1816). 
Once highly fortifled, Mainz is one of the German 
fortress towns dismantled under the Treaty of 
Versailles. Pop. (1010), 107,030. ^ 

Maitland, Sir Richard (Lord Liahington)* 
Scottish jKwt, lawyer, and staU^iman, born 1400, 
died 1586. lf<* studied at St. Andrews and in 
France. In 1551 he took his seat on the Bench 
IIS an extraordinary lA>rd of Session. In 1560 he 
became blind. In 15€1 he w'as npiminied an 
ordinary lA»rd of Session, and nssiuned tlie title of 
l.iord Lethinglon. From 1562 to 1567 he held the 
oflicc of Ix>rd Privy Seal. He made a celebrated 
collceiton of curly Scottish poetry. Ancient 
Scotlish Poems, aelec'tions from Maitland's col- 
lection, were published by John Pinkerton in 
1786. The Maitland Club, named after him, 
published a volume of his own poems in 1830. 

Maitland, William, commonly known as 
Secretary Ixthington, a Scottish statesman, 
eldest son of Sir Richard Maitland, bom about 
1528, di^ 1573. Ill 1558 he was appointed 
Secretoiy of State by Mary of Guise, the Queen- 
Regent. In the following year he joined the 
Lords of ^.Congregation. On Queen Mary's 
arrival in^Sootlond he was chosen one of her 
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principal ministers. After Damley*s murder he 
oonspircfi to effect Mary's escape from Loch' .veil. 
Jie fought against her at Langsidc, but the Regent 
Mora^, suspecting his good faith, had him 
arrested in 1500 as an accessory to Damley's 
murder. After the assassination of Moray he 
became the life and sou] of the queen's party. 
In 1571 he joined Kirkcaldy in Kdinbuigh Castle; 
UMS procliiiincd a traitor by the Farliainent, 
and attainted with Ins two brothers. Jle dicNl in 
prison in Leith.— C^f. K. Husscll, Maitland of 
Lelhington: a Study of hin Life and Ttrnrs. 

Maitland, a Uiwn of New South Wales, 05 
miles north of Sydney, on the Hunter River. It 
coinpriseni two distinct nutiiicipaliti<*s, Kasi. 
Maitland and West Maitland, CHinnccted by rail 
and tram. It w'as situated in a very fertile agri- 
oultunil district, wiiich is now devoted to coal« 
milling. Pup. ICast Muitiund, dlOO; West Mail- 
land, 0000. 

Maize (Sp. niaiZt from llaytiun nuihiZt the 
native imruc of the plant), Indian corn, a genus 
of plants commonly enUivuted in the warmer 
parts of the world, wJine it muswere a pur]K»sc 
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similar to that of wheat in more northern coun- 
tries. The common maize or Indian corn is the 
Zea Mayn of Iwtanists, a monreeious gram, of 
vigorous growth, with sU'ins'iiot more than 2 
feet high in some varieties, and reus'liing the 
height of 8 or even 10 feet in others. The* gmiris 
arc large, compressed, and packed cliwely In 
regular parallel row’s along the sides of a re- 
ceptacle many inehea long. In large varieties the 
car or cob is often 1 foot long and 2 or 5 inches 
in thickness. Maize is cxUnisivcly cultivated in 
America, where it forms almost tlic only bread 


eaten by many of the people. Its flour, though 
exceedingly nourishing, is not glutinous, and 
must accordingly be mixed with wheat, rye, or 
other flour before it can be liaked. In America 
large quantities of unrifie grain are roasted till 
they split, and are then eaten under the name 
of pop^com. From the green stems a syrup is 
expressed, which is fermented and converted 
into a kind of spirits. Paper has been made from 
maize flbrt^s. It is also cultivated throughout a 
great part of Asia and Afk’ica, and in several 
count rws of the south of Kiiro|>e, os Spain and 
Italy. The grei»n stems and leaves form nutritious 
food for catllc. and in (Ireat llritaiti it is sown and 
cut green for this purpoRO. Z. Curagua^ a smaller 
species, is the ('Idle nmi/.c or Valparaiso corn. 

Majesty (I.ut. mq/rsk/s), a title belonging to 
kings and qiic'^ms. In l«>iglitiul Henry VII 1 first 
adoptetl the title, and at present all em|)crorB 
and kings are adilrcsscrl as * your majesty \ 
The former kings of FriiniT were uddn'ssH as 
^ most Christ iim mujesty the kings of Spain 
as * inobt Catholic majesty ', the former kings of 
Portugal as ' most faithful majesty *, and the 
former kings of Hungary as * a|x»Mtnlic rnujesty *• 
The former ciiipcTors of Oniiatiy and Aiistro- 
lltingary had the title of * imperial-royal 
ninjcsty '• In h^nghind the full title isi HU moftt 
(iraewHs MajfMty* 

Major, in the Ilritidi scrv'lce, the com* 
nuHsii>iicd rank next ImIkw that cd lieuteuiint- 
colofiel; the junior • of ficlil-olllccr. The 
origin of the w'ord is curie ais and is as follows. 
In the Middle Ages, when fighting was a pro- 
fession of some pn>fit, and tnwps were raised as 
n^qiiin^d for a particular siTvice, the coitimaiider 
of any given lM>dy whm invariatdy a knight, and 
the rank and flic (if a modern expression be 
IM'rinittcd) were engaged to serve him personally. 
Out of these pcrmiiial retainers the knight, for 
eoiivetiirnee of eomimind, selected certain men 
as his assistants or * servientes * (sergeants), to 
whom he issued his orders. In course of time ii 
RU}>erior rank of * serviente * or sergeant, known 
us the sergearil-innjor, grew up, who iu*ted as the 
link l>etween the knight or eomtiiaiidcr and his 
Hiibordinutea, the sergeants; in other words, the 
fKTgeutit-iiiajor become the sceond-ln-oonimand 
of the unit. In time the prefix sergeant was 
dro|i|>rd, and the scc!«>nd-in-cfonimaitil liecame 
the major. (The prcscuii-day sergeant-major is 
a warrant -oflicer, and as such senior to all non- 
conimiHsioncd ofllccrs). 

Major, in music, designates in general a larger 
in <!onf rodistiiiction to a smaller interval of the 
same denomination, called a minor interval; 
thus a major tone Is the interval Ixitwecn two 
tones having the proportkiii to each other in 
iiiimbc^r of vibrations of 8 : tf; a minor tone the 
interval between two tones in the ratio of 1 10; 
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tt major third ia an interval of two toneg (major 
and minor); a minor third an interval of a tone 
and H€;initonc. The major mode in one of the two 
rceo^mizf'rl modern modes (or fonns of the scale), 
in wiiieh the first third in the scale is a major 
third, in contradistinction to the minor mode. In 
whi<‘h the first third is a minor third. 

Major'ea (Sp. Maltorca), the ancient Batraris 
Major, a Spanish MeditcTraneaii island, the 
lur)(i^t of the Balearic group; area, sq. 

miles. Divided by a mountain chain running 
from north-east to south-west, the island rises 
steeply from the sen on the west and north; 
elsewhere the (*ouHtH are low and shelving. The 
eliniute is temperate, and, since the drainage of 
the malarial Albufera Morass at Aleudia, the 
island has been fairly healthy. Oranges, figs, 
wine, and siibtnipieal cereals arc' produced; 
1 ‘oal is mined, slate and marble Jirc r|uarried, and 
stones are found. l*alfna, the capital, 
is in railway coininiinication with Manacor, Inca, 
Da Puebla, Aleudia, and Fclanitx. Pop. 218, (KK). 
See Balearic Inlands* 

Muk6, a town of Csanad, Hungary, near the 
Maros Hiver, on the frontier line of Hungary, 
Yugo-Shivia, and Itoiimuniu, Hi miles cast by 
south of Szegeclin (Szeged). Pop. 81,018. 

Malabar', a maritime district of Madras, 
India, on the W'est (‘oust; area, 570.‘i sq. miles. 
A great |K)rtion is (‘ornparutively low, inter- 
sec'tc'd by narrow ravines, covered with forests 
and jungle, and watc'rc'd by innumerable streams. 
The annual rainfall is over KHi inchi's. Rich', 
cofTi^e, rubber, and c'oi'o-iiutjt arc pnaluced. The 
principal tow'iis are Palic'ut (the largest), <!nim- 
nor, and Tellieherry. Pop. about fl,<KNi,(KK). The 
name Malabar is often applicMl to the whole 
extent of c’oast (*oiintry as far north ns Ilombay. 
Malayahuii is the language* of tlio coast. It is 
Dravidiaii, and nii offslimd. fmiii Tamil, dating 
back to the ninth c'entiiry. 

Malabar Plum. See Bone-apple. 

Malac'ca, a British inaritime territory'' in 
the Straits Settlements, lying iH'lw'c'cn Singapore 
and Penang, and oxteiuling for 42 miles along 
the Rhorrs of Malacca Strait, the channel sepa- 
ruling the Malay Peninsula from Sumatra. 
Aren, .’MX) sq. miles. The sealKiurd is low-lying, 
and the annual rainfall is heax'y. Rq))ber is tite 
staple prcHluet. i*op. alxiut 100, (KN). 

Malacca, capital of the above territoiy', lies 
on Mahu'ca River, and has a railway connection 
with Tampin and the Federated Malay lines. 
The town is one <if the oldest European settle- 
ments in the East. It was token by the Portu- 
guese in 1511, held by the Dutch fW>m 1041 
until taken by the British in 1705, and restored 
to Holland in 1818. It was regained by Britain 
in exchange for Reneoolen (ukI Sumatra In 1824. 
Malachi (molVki), the twelfth and lost of 


the minor prophets. Nothing is knoifn of his 
history, and it is even doubtful If Malachi 
(Messenger of Jehovah) be a proper name or 
assumed epithet. The book evidently belongs 
to the latter part of the governorship of Nehc- 
miah, almut 420 B.c. It contains denunciations 
of the sins of the Israelites, and predicts the 
coming of the Messiah and the conversion of the 
Gentiles. 

Malachite (mara-kit), a carbonate and 
hydroxide of copper, CuCO, . Cu(OH)s, of an 
emerald-green cfdour, and of a laminated, 
fibrous, or massive structure. The finest speci- 
mens are obtained from Silieria, but it is found 
in many places all over the world, and in films 
in nearly all copper-mines. Fibrous malachite, 
w'hen finely pulverized, is used ns a paint; 
massive maluchife is made into boxes, knife- 
handles, tnblc-sluhs, and other nrnaiiierital 
articles, and is siiscf'ptible of a beautiful polish. 
The allied mineral azuritc contains a larger 
proportion of c‘€>p(>er cjirljonatc, and is blue; 
the two minerals are Hometimes associated in 
alternating zones. 

Malacop'tcri, or Malacoplerygli (-tCr-ij'i-I), 
a name given to tlu»Ne osseous fishes which arc 
distinguished by all the rays of the fins lieing 
soft (except in a few individuals), exhibiting 
minute articulations, and (»ften divided into small 
librt'S at their extremities. They arc* divided 
into two sub orders, the .Mahu'opteri (pro|>cr) 
and the Anaeanthini. They inc*htdc the caq>, 
.suhiion, pike, herring, hhI, tiirlMd, and other 
llut-flsti, and the cels. Sec !ch(hyol(tf*y. 

Malacos'tnica, a sub-class of crust uceaiis 
divided into two primary groups, Rcssilc-cycd 
and stalk-eyed, the hitter ira'lialing the shrlnq>8, 
lobsters, crabs, and the former the wood^ 
lk*e, Bandhc»p|M'rs, &e. 

MaTaga, a maritime province of Southern 
Spain, on the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
a part of the* ancient Kingdom of Granada. It 
is traversi*d in all din'etions by spurs qf the 
Sierra Neva<lu, and is therefore exceedingly hilly; 
but the climate is wann and equable, and cereals, 
iiuiseatcl gm|)cs, oranges, figs, almonds, lemons, 
and sugar-beet are abundant in the wTll-watcrcd 
valleys. Iron and lead arc found, and there is 
a large coastal fishery btisincss. Area, 2812 sq. 
miles; pop. (1920), 527,249. 

Malaga, capital of above province; a seaport 
at the mouth of the Giiodal Medina, and on 
Malaga Bay, an arm of the Mediterranean. The 
Giiodal Medina (Ar., ^ river of the city*) dries 
up In siiQimer, but is a raging torrent during the 
winter months. Oranges, figs, almonds, melons, 
|)omegranates, and lemons abound in the vicin- 
ity, and with raisins and wine are exported firom 
the comiiuidiaus, mole-protccted harbour. Of 
immemorial antiquity* Malaga is the oldest and 
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most fanyiiis seaport on the Mediterranean. It 
was founded by the I’hcenieians* and was the 
ancient Mainca, Seipto made it a munieijnum; 
Leovifiild, King of the Visigoths, took it fmni the 
Byzantines in a.d. A71; and Tarik M‘it.h his 
Berbers conquered it in 711. Malaga was one 
of the Hnest seaports of Granada in the thirteenth 
century. Ferdinand and iKabella eapturetl it after 
aril obstinate siege in 1487 (war of Ciranoda). 
Top. (1018), 141,0441. 

Malaria (ague, remittent fever, jungle fever) 
is a speeifle fever of protosoal origin, the infection 
of which is transmitted by the anopheline mos- 
quito. It is churuotcrized by the fwriodicity of 
the attacks, enlargement of the spkY*n, and tlie 
rapid response to <|iiinine treatment. It has 
been known since early times, and reference is 
made in old Indian medicine to fever 8pre4id by 
mosquitoes, wliile IfipfHK'.raU'S and otluT anc;ient 
writers have dcserilR-d scveial tyi»cs of the fever 
and cmphaKizcd tlie relationship between malaria 
and marshy districts. 

The bite of an anopheline j*i')S(piilo, infcf'ied 
by the panusile, causes iiialaria (ii y><*nioris other- 
wise unexposed to the disf'ase, aiitl, once infected, 
a person may have recurring alUu'ks for an 
iT.definitc iwrical. 

The disease is wi<iely biiUnl all over tlie 
tropics and subtropicMil regir.iis, and is also found 
in many part.s of the Uni|'**rate The 

incubation pc^riod is gcncrali\ « ight to days, 
but may vary contiidcrahl.^. The patient may 
feel out of sortA fr»r a few days neforc an attack, 
or there may be no pnalromal symptoms. Ho 
suddenly feels very cold and socjn lK*gifis to 
shiver, uith chattering teeth, blue liyis, and 
coldness of the extrcinitkrs. This * cold * stage 
|:*8ts from ten to tliirty minutes, and gradually 
the chill diiiiinishes, to 1 m‘ rcplacetl by a fccjiiig 
of warmth, which soon Ik;coiiics a burning heat 
W'ith nnich discomfort. This ‘ wanu ’ stage 
lasts from four to five hours, and is followed by 
profuse sw‘eating and c’onsiderabic pn^stri^tion. 
In the tertian ty|M^ of the disease, ut the <‘nd of 
forty-eight houni another attack dcveloiw similar 
to the first, and in the qiiarbin ty|K* the Necsind 
attack occurs on the fourth day. In the m.iligiiant 
type the feverrish |H*ri<Ml lasts about twenty-four 
hours, and Is more scivere., while it may rcap)H*ar 
after only twenty-four hours remis uon. 

Various atypical fonns are dcserilKuI, In some 
of which the patient is eomitosc, in others 
delirious, while alnicjst any organ of the; IxMly 
may be spec'iully ufTcctcd, anil the symptonis 
vary occoi^ingly. 

Nearly all cases respond rapidly to suitable 
quinine treatment, and Hie dnig should be con- 
tinued in decreasing closes for at least threx; months 
after the last attack of fever. Beyond the ad- 
ministration of quinine, suitable nursing and 


dietetic treatment are indieat4x1, and any of 
the s))c(*ial symptoms that may arise should be 
treated. Prevention is primarily anti-mosquito 
measures, and secondarily the preventive ad- 
ministration of quinine. All the pcKils and ponds 
near houses, ciim|Mi, Ac., should be oiled with 
crude |>eiroleuiii in onler to destroy the larvR^ 
and mosquito-nets and iiuisks should he used in 
dwelling-liouscM. The preventive use of quinine 
is not BO im|K>rtant as the anti-mosquito measures, 
but the two should lie carried out together to 
ensure the effective control of the disease. 

Malatia (aneieiit Melit8nft), a town of Kur- 
distan, Asia Minor. Pop. alKiiit 112, (NK). 

Malaya, the |M>liticul noineiiclature applied to 
the Malay Peninsula and Arehipeliigo generally, 
but tcH'hnieiilly only as inelusivc of the Straits 
Sc'iilenients, FcMlcrated Malay Slates, and the 
protectcMl but unfedenitCHl states of Johore, 
KcmIhIi, Kelantun, Pertis, and Trengganu. 

Matatf Pminsula, the most southern extension 
of roniincmial Asia, stretching south and tlien 
.south-east to SingafMin' fnirn Siiiin and Biirmah, 
to which the Kra Isthmus et>nncetN it; exirciric 
length, 7<M> mil(*s. The iritcirior is triiversed by 
iifforostcd mountains, of wliicli several ficaks 
attain 7(HK) firt altitude (lliilu Teiiiengor, 7020 
feet; Kcrbaii, 7HMI feci). Teak, siimial-wo«Hi, 
and clMUiy arc yielded by the fon^is, Thr 
c'oa.sts an*. I(»w and Koii>*^what swampy; the 
eliinatc is generally humid, but e(|uable and not 
iiiiliealthy; the rivers ai< nimieroiiM but short. 
Wfdfniin and coal art. found; r*oeo-mits, rlec*, 
and sugar arc pnidm^ed; but the stiiple (M'ou- 
patloiiM of the native Malays arc tin-rnining and 
rublHrr eiiltivation. Tlie Malay Statc*s (I'civcm- 
ment railway Nystem extends thniiighoiit the 
'teniiiMiila, and affords railway c*onnect.ion with 
me Siamese ntilwiiys at Ootapao, and with 
Bangkok, Hit* Siamese capital. Only the Noiithem 
and larger half of the jM*ninKiila and a cniMtuI 
extension of Hiiniiah on Hie Bay of Bengal arc 
Bniisli. A pr<»jt*ct.ioii of Siam Ht*parati!S Isiwer 
Biimiah from I he (biif of .Siiun on the east, and, 
by expanding U» occupy Hu* nextk of the penin- 
sula, (lividtaf it from British .Malaya In Hie south. 
The iiihabitnnts are mainly Malays and Malayo- 
Siamt^e, with fKime immigrant (’hinesc and 
Tamils who lalHiiir in the pliitiiationH.>~Cf. A. H, 
Keane, Malay Pminmla, 

Malay ArcMffflago, Hie great island group 
w'hieh separates the Pacific from the Indian 
Ocean in Hm* vicinity of the .Malay Peninsula. 
The Hiileh iKmsc.'ssions are tt^niied IMUeh ISatt 
indirM (q.v.). Timttr is in part Portugutwe, who 
also hold i'ulo Gambirig and the territory of 
Anibino, the whole being known as Timor. 
Among prodtietji arc cofTec, sandal- w(Kk 1, and 
wax. Hilly (Delhi) is the chief port. Pop. of 
colony, ttlxiut :i77,tM)4l. 
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Federated Malay Slateg, a fecJcrution of four 
fliUtcN of tlie Malay Peninsula, comprising Perak, 
Selangor, Negri-SetnbiJan, and Pahang, each of 
which is ruled by a SuUan advised by a British 
llesident. The combined states are supervised 
by the British High Commissioner. See Perak. 

Malay States. — 'Fhe states not iiielud<;d in the 
Federation are us follows: 



Area. 

.S<|. Milea. 

1 Population. 

Johfirc 

7500 

180.000 

Kclantiin 

50K0 

287.000 

Kedah 

3^*00 

246,000 

'l>enKK<»iu 

C500 

I ^5.000 

Perha 

3*6 

33.000 


The inhabitants are Siamese, Malays, and 
Cliinese. llubber, copra, betel-iuit, rice, cochi- 
nuts, tapioca, sugar-cane, iiiaizo, teak and vuhi- 
uble wood, tin, wolfram ore, and some oilier 
iiiinrrals arc produced. Mnhoiiiniedaiiism is the 
prevailing religion, and trade is ehiefly with the 

Straits Settlements. Biiu.ioouapuy: VV. A. 

Graham, Kflnntan\ II. i\ Hohinson and ('. B. 
Closs, The Sutural History of Kedah Peak. 

Malays, a ra(*e of people iniiubiting Malaya 
and the whole Asiutic Archipelago fmm Mada- 
gascar to the Philippines, niinilHTing upwards 
of 50,tKH),<NH). They are of Mongoloid stock, 
and elaiiii to have originated in the highlands 
of Sumatra. The language, of the Malayo- 
PolyneHian family originally, is agglutinative 
in charaeter, and is the lingua franca of the 
Kasierri Arehi)H'lago. Ksseiilially u maritime 
fiunily, they have never settled inland except- 
ing in primeval Sumatra; they arc impassive 
and easygoing, but of exceptional iiulivc intel- 
ligence. The piwiiiling religion is Sunnite 
Mahoinmedanisin. Pliysieolly the Malays are 
rather under middle height, light-brown in colour, 
with straight, Idaek hair, black and slightly 
obliipie eyes, and high eheek-lKmcs. The beard 
In scanty or non-existent. Sec Madagascar. — Cf. 
\V. \V. Skeat, Tribes of the Malay Pctiimula. 

Malcolm, the tiuinc of four kings of Scotland 
(q.v.). 


inrludcd in Charlestown, but was ingorporated 
in 1649 and became a city in 1881. As s miyiu- 
facturing town the industries are many aigl 
varied. Pop. (1920), 49,100. * 

Malden Island, a British island in the Pacific 
(4*’ B. lat., 155*^ w. long.), of coralline structure, 
with coco-nut trees and valuable guano deposits. 
It is under the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific. Area, 85 «q. 
inik»; pop. 168. — Cf. W. T. Brigham, Index to 
the Islands of the Pacific. 

Maidive Islands, a chain of nineteen (politi- 
cally thirteen) coral islets in the Indian Ocean, 
400 miles west of Ceylon, to w'hieh island their 
Sultan pays tribute. The Sultanate is elective, 
and the administrative centre is Mal4 Island. 
The larger atolls arc richly clad w'ith coco-nut 
paliiiN, and produce millet, fruit, edible roots 
and nuts, and the waters abound in honito fish. 
Tlic natives arc mainly engaged in fishing and 
trading. Mahommedunism is the recognized 
religion. Pop. 70,(MK).< — Cf. J. S. («ardiner, 
Faujia and Geography of the Maidive Archi- 
pelago. 

Maldon, a tnunieipal borougli and river-port 
of Kssex, Knglaiid, on the Hlackwater estuary. 
Iluriiig tlie Danisii invusiotis Muldoii was a 
Saxon stronghold, and was twice taken (921 
and 998). It received u (charter from Henry If, 
ami returned tw'o inembcrs to Parliament from 
Kciwurd III until 1867. Near tlie town arc the 
ruins of Bceleigli At^bey. Pop. (1021), 6589. 

Maldonado, a maritime departineiit of Uru- 
guay facing the 1.a Plata estuary. It is flat and 
agriculturally pnisperous. Stock- raising is exten- 
sive. Area, l.'iK? sq. miles; pop. (1910), 41 — 

Maldonado f on the coast, east of Monte Video, 
is enpitul of the department. It possesses a fiac 
hurlKiur. 

Malebranche (niM-brilnsh), Nioolus, a French 
philosopher, born in 16;iH, died 1715. He studied 
tlicology and philosophy at the colleges of La 
Marche and of the Sorbonne, and at tlie. age of 
twenty-two lie was admitted into tlie congrega- 
tion of tlie oratory. In 1678 he published his 
trout isc J)e la recherche de la v&riU. The doctrines 
of this work are founded u|xm Cartesian prin- 
ciples, and are in some partieuiars Platonic, 


'W * ; " -- — , 

Surname. ■ Reiirned. | 


Malcolm I . MocflonaM 04.1*^54 J Son of Donald VI. 

Malcolm 11 MacKcnncth ioo'5~io34 | Son of Kenneth HI. 

Malcolm 111 .. ..‘ .. . . I Canmore lOsS-iog^ Son of Duncan 1. 

Malcolm IV ; the Maiden 1153-1165 Gnindaon of David I. 


Malden, a dty of Massachusetts, ITnlted Malebranche conceiving ideas to be the Imme- 
States, ill Middlesex cxmnty. It stands on diate objects of perception. Among his other 
Malden River, and Is a suburb of Boston, from writings ConvefsaKons m^taphysiques et 

which it is 5 miles dlsUint. Formerly it w’os ehri^iennes^ Traitd de la nature ^et de la grdeet 
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MidiUUUmif mitapkysiqucs ct and 

TraUi dt morale. — C:f. H. .Inly, Malebranche. 

^aleaherbes (mdl^zcrb), Chretien Guillaume 
de Lanioignon de, Fren<*h otatesman, the sun of 
Guillaume dc I^amoignon, Chancellor of France, 
was t>orn at Paris in 1721, died 1794. Aided by 
Tronchet and Dcs&ze, he acted as leading eouiiscl 
for Louis XVI at his trial Insforc the Convention. 
Act# of loyalty far less dtH*ided were in that <lay 
the sure road to destruction, lie was condemned 
to death and guillotined. 

Malherbe (mhl-crb), Fran^ns dc, French 
poet, l>orn at Caen 1555, died 1028. lie was the 
prot4g4 of Henry IV; wrote light lyrics, odes, and 
epigrams; and so far us form is concerned he 
may be considered tlic father of Kreneh eluHsical 
iwetry. 

Mullbran (inAde-brao), xMaria Fclicita, one 
of the grt'atesl Hingers <if the iiiiieleenth century, 
born at Paris 180H, died in 1H3(t. She made her 
df^hut in 1825 at the opera in l^iiulon. Aiiicmg 
the i»penui in whi<'h she played were Othello^ The 
Barber of Seville. Ihm Juan, and Borneo and 
Juliet, She exeelled both in tragic and eoiitic 
partj<, and was no le.ss aceofiiplished as an aelress 
than she was as a siiigtT. 

Malic Acid (C^HqO^), a dilaisic a(>t<l foitmi hi 
many fruits, partieiilaiiy in tlie apple; hence the 
name, from Lat. tnalnm. It is most easily ob- 
tained from the fruit of Vyrus Aueuparia (moun- 
tain-ash or niwan tree), immediately after it 
has turned red, but while still itnri(K!. It is 
very soluble in water, and has a pleasant acid 
taste. 

Malice, in law, a formed de^sigii or intention of 
doing misehief to another, <’alled also mtdiee 
prepense or aforethought, it is express when the 
formed design is <;videneed by oertjiin eireuin- 
sUiiiees discovering sti(‘h intention; and implied 
W'heii the act is done in sueh a delil»erutc mariner 
that Die law pn^suines maliec, though no par- 
ticular enmity ran l>c proved. AtalieUms mis- 
chief is the eommitting of an injury to (lublic 
v *4 private pmjHTty from bluH^r wantonnes^ or 
ucljec. Tliis ofren(*c is puiHshuhlc with great 
H< crlty. A maliciou* jnosecution is u proseeutioii 

aight against a person muliciously and without 
reasonable cause. Frr)iii Die mere want of 
probable cause nialic*c may be inferred. 

Mallnes, or Mechlin (the mediieviil Mach- 
lina), a town of Antwerp, Helgium, on the Dyle, 
with large railway workshoym and some manu- 
factures, notably of luce. It is an important 
railway Junction. In 1.5441 the town was iiioiie an 
arclibishopric, the holder being primate of Die 
Netherlands, and at tlic present time .Malincs is 
the ecclesiastical capital of Belgium. The 
cathedral of S. Hotnlxdd (1812, re*built fourtcimth 
to fifteenth century) and the C'lfdh Hall (1820) 
am the most inijiortiini liistorical buildings. 


During the b'uro|)can War Malinra was bom- 
banlcd by the (>criimns on Dircc disUnet occa- 
sions (.\ug.-Sept., 1014) and greatly damaged# 
Pop. (1020), 68,800. 

Malleability, the pro|xrriy of being bus- 
oeptiblc of extension by rolling or Ixuitiiig; almost 
restricted to metals. The following is the order 
of malleability of the metals: gold, silver, 
aluniiniiuii, ctipiior, tin, platinum, load, xinc, 
iron, nickel. Ductility and malleability are 
nearly allied, but they are seldom possesiied in 
the same proportion by the same metal. 

Malleco, an inland provinces of Chile. It Is 
an agricultunil and st-ock-raislng district, but 
luiiilMTiug is ats<^ extensive. Angol is Um capital. 
Area, :U)08 fw]. miles; |M>p. (1010), 18(1,100. 

Mallow (Malva), a gimiis of plants of Die 
nut. c»rd. Mulvueeie. M, sylvestris (the common 
iiiallow) is a eomrnmi and wiilely clifriis<Ht species. 
Whim fresh the Mowers are itxidish-purple, but 
on drying they iK^Mime blue. The inueiliigjmms 
and deinuhNuit properties of the plant make it 
tisc^fiil in pharmtuy. The dwarf mallow (Af. 
rotundifolin) is also a native of Britain. lt« 
stetiis arc short and simple, spit^adliig widely 
from a long, dcHtply buried riHit. Its leaves ore 
of a htiridsomc, round, heiirt-sha|>cd form, 
soiiif‘whai IoIhhI ami erenatc on their Otlges; 
the Mowers white, violet • white, or purplish. 
The iiiusk inuMow (Af. nwsehdia) is also found in 
Britain; it has handisiriie, dc€*ply cut leaves, 
which flirTiise a plcasiint pui .ky (xlour, and large 
n)Ne-eoloiiml Mowers. 'I'he Mbn^ of Af. crispn is 
siiMh'iently teiiaeious to Ik* used in making 
CHirrlage. 

Mallow, a town of F<ounty Cork, Ireland, on 
the Bloekwaier. Bf'inains of the ancient strong- 
iMihl of the ICiirls of Desmond (diwtmyc^J 1041) 
a. still extant. It is a railway jiiiietion and 
agrieultiiriil centre. P<»p. 4.'l(g). 

Malmddy, a dihtriet and town of Belgium, 
formerly in lihf'insh Pnissiii, on the Warelic, in u 
basin Niirrouodf.'d by hills. The dlstriet wim exuded 
tf» Belgium in ueeordanee with the IVcaty of 
Versailles ( 1 U 1 0 ). Pop. of district, 87,0(NI. 

Malmesbury (iniltiix'lfc-ri), a town of Kng- 
laiid, e«>iiiily of Wilts, on an cmiinciutc, 28 miles 
N.K. of Brisbil. it is well buMt, and has the 
reiniUns of an alilicy founded in the sixth century. 
It was a parliamentary Ixirough till 1886. Pop. 
(1021), 2441.5. 

Malmesbury . William of, an English his- 
torian, iKirri probably in SonierscUhirc nliout the 
year 107.5, die<l iilKtui 1148. He rexteived his 
CMhM;ution at the B<'iicxlU*t.ine Ablxy of Malmes- 
bury, and siilise(]uently lKM*amc librarian and 
preex'nior of the abliey. His Ik OeMia Hegum 
AngUrrum Is a general history of England from 
the arrival of the Saxons in 410 to 1128; he 
also wrote a bisiury from that year to 114:1; 
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l)c (Jrstis Vontifirum Anfilnntm; and Antufuitlea 
of (HtMtmihnry, 

MaltTi(S (iii^irfrird), a Krapoii. and third town 
of Sw<‘<U‘n, HituaU;d on T)ic; Sound opfMntite 
(Vipcnha^rn (1(t iniloM diNlant). Mulm6 was the 
chief cfinirncrc'ial town on The Sound in tnediieval 
tinieh, hut d(*eliii«‘<l in the Nixteenth-Heventectnth 
eenlury owirif{ to the failure of the herring lishcry 
anrt the ifn|M>rtanee of (V>penhaf(f*n. 

The foundation of the new hartM)ur (1775-8) 
reshired the town to ita foniM*r eoniiiiereial 
iiijportari(*e. I'op. (18^0), 111,880. — The lltri of 
MaimiihuH ia the Hiiiitheminoat eoiinty (liin) of 
Swetlen. Maliiih is th«' capital. Area, 1871 at], 
miles; pop. 481,011. 

Malone', K<imiind, a eomineiitator and editor 
of ShakeaiH'an*, was horn at lliihliii in 1741, died 
1812. He piihlished an edition of Shak<s»|K*are 
with notea in 17tN), ilnnarku on thf iimvleif 
((^halter ton) f V>«/roivT.vi/, and an lnt[umj into 
the Ireland Shakespearian Forgeries. 

Murory, Sir Thonuia, iHirn prohahly alKiiit 
1‘180. Ilia eoinpilatioii, the Morte d ' Arthur^ \v;ls 
Oral prinUsl hy Caxtoii in MO.*!. Malory ia sup> 
|N)se(i tt» liave Imsmi a Welshtiiaii, hut all that is 
know'll of him is that he was a knif^ht, and Onixhed 
the luHtk uiNMit 1470. 

Malpighi (iiial-pe'^e), Mareello, Kalian phy- 
Hieiaii ami anatomist, horn 1028, <IkhI 1081. lie 
was Nueeessively professor of medieiiie at lloli»^iia, 
INsii, and .Messina. In 1081 h<* heisime |ihysi<'ian 
to I’ofa; Iniioeeiil XII. His %vork.s relate to 
uimtoiiiy, ()liysiolo>(y, and vegetable niiatoiiiy. 

Miilpl^hlaccw, a (smsiderahle natural order 
of polypi'laloiis di(s)tyletlon.s eoiisistiiig of 
tropical shnilw, tre<^, and elimhem. (ilandular 
sepals, clawed petals, and a triloeiilar ovary witli 
ohiique symmetrv are among their distiiietive 
featunrs. The type-gi*nus is .Maipigliia; the 
friiiU i>f M. itrens (llarhados s’herry) an* eaten 
in the West Indies. 

Malplaquct (mid-plil-kA), 11 village in the 
Fit'iieh department of Nord, on the Helgiaii 
frontier. 20 miles s.k. of Valenciennes. <*i*lehrated 
for the defeat of Hie Fnaieh under Villars hy the 
iillusl llritish and Austrian trmips under Marl- 
iMirough and Krinee Kug<*iie. llth Sept., 1708. 

Malt, grain, iisiiiilly harley, stc'Ctied in water 
and made to germinate, the stareli of the grain 
Uang thus (snivelled into saeciiiiflne matter, 
after w'liieh it is drnsl in a kiln, nnd then uses! 
ill the hrt'wing of tnirter, ale, or lirer, and in 
whisky distilling. One hundred parts of harley 
yield alMuit ninety-two parts of air-dric*d malt. 
.StH* Heaving. 

Malta (ancient Melita), a llritish Mcxlitcr- 
rancun island, some .IS niik*s south of Sicily uiui 
180 niilejt from the esawst of Africa, forming with 
the mljai*ent islands of Goko (lUicient Uauhs) 
and I'omiiio (practically iiiiinhahited) a Crown 


colony. Malta pmper is 17 miles long; area, 
81 } srp miles. Gozo has an area of 28 sq. miles. 
The total urea of the colony is 118 sq. niile8,*and 
the population about 225,000. For « Britain 
Malta's chief value is strategic. About (KMM) 
trrMips arc constantly in garrison. It is a naval 
base, u coaling-station, and u fortress. The chief 
tow'll is Valetta, which a railway 8 miles long 
connects Uj the old capital, I'itta Vccc*hia. The 
Maltese arc of mixed extraction, and their 
language (lingua Maltese) is 11 c'ornipted jargon 
of y\rahic intermixed with Italian. English is tlic 
oflit'ial Jarigiiage of the colony, hut Maltese is 
|M*rmitt(Mi in elementary' kcIukiIm, and Italian is 
the htigua franca of the law (*ourts. The Maltese; 
arc invariably hi-lingiial or |K)lyglot. The staple 
industry of Malta is agriculture, and U|xm a thin 
soil on a tiicrc nx'k rising st(*cply from the sea 
oranges, lemons, mandarines, onions, cumin- 
seed, corn, and cotton an* produced in profusion. 
The tem|N*ratiire varies from 81° K. in January 
to 8.T F. in August. Ku(*e, cotton, filigree, and 
cigaretli's art* rnamifa(*tiired. There is a State 
university at Valetta, a Homan ('atholie iiLsti- 
tiition under (hivernnu'iit eontnd. 

Malta was eoloiiimi siiCHrsNively hy the 
IMitenieiuiis, (ireeks (7:8* u.c.), and Cartha- 
ginians (kMi it.c.), from whtan it was taken in 
218 ti.t*. by the Humans. In a.d. 81 St. Paul 
was shipWTet'keti on the north coast of 
Melita (Arts, xxviii, 1 11). Malta was in turn 
(*oiHpien*tl hy the Vandals (454), (hiths (481), 
Kelisariiis (588). MtNors (870), and Count linger 
of .Sicily (HM8>). The Kmperor I'liarks V in 1.580 
pn*sented it to the Knights tif .St. John, tlien 
CN|xlled from Hhinles. The knights defended it 
against the Sultan Suleiman 11 from 18th May 
to llth Sept.. 1.585. Napoleon took Malta (17th 
.lune. 1788) on his way to Egypt. It was rcoat>- 
tiiml hy the llritish in .Sept., 18(M). and defi- 
nitively allocated to (vreat Hritnin in 1814 
(Treaty of Paris). .An eleetx^d legislature with 
cHTtiiin * rt'servations ’ enntmis purely local 
affairs. The .Senate eoniprises seventeen mcm- 
lx*rs and the I^^'gislutivr .Assembly thirty-two, 
Imt the ra|)onsible ministry has only seven 
niemliers. The * rcser\*utions *, e.g. imperial 
intertwts, i*oinagr. treaties, &e., are controlled 
hy the (lovemor and (*ommander - in - chief, 
assisted liy an Executive Council (nominated, 
not ek'ct^l ) comprising the Lieutenant-Govemor, 
a k*gal adviser, and thit*e olTleers representing the 
army, the navy, and the air force. — B 1111 . 1 - 
m^RAiMiv; H. II. Krudley, Malta and the Medi* 
trrrimnm Hare: T. A. Kehle, Malta: ifs Charm 
and }ydrth. 

Mai thus, Thomas Rolicrt, English political 
(*eonomisi, Imni 1788, died 1884. lie studied 
at Jesus C]uJlege. I'am bridge, became Fellow of 
his c*ollc^', took orders and held u small living 
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in Surreys In 1805 he was appointed pmft'ssior Meheniei Ali eniiaed a fp*ncral niMfiaere of them 


of hiatoiy and |K>litical ecorioiny in the 
I;:dia Company's mllefp* at Ilaileylairy, an 
offic*!' which he held till his death. In 1708 he 
first piibli-shcHl IIk' views wiili whieli his iiiuiie 
is aKS4ieiated in his Essatf tm ihr Prinnpie of 
Population as it Affects the Future I tn prove- 
ment of Society, It was iniprovc'tl in Bul)M*(|ueiit 
editions. His leading priiK'iplc is that fxipula- 
tion, when iineheekcd, gf>cs on iiiereasing in a 
higher ratio than the nicuns of Hiil^sistenei* etui, 
under the most favourable eireunistjUK'es. Ik* 
made to increase; that the great natural checks 
to excessive increase of |Mipulatioii are viev. 
iniseiy, and moral rc^straint; uiul the gr<*at 
business of the enlightened legislator is to 
diminish the first two and give every encourage- 
ment to the lust. — C!f. J. Huiiar, Malthas and 
his Work, 

Maiva^ceas, the mallows, a large natural onfer 
of poly|>etaloiis dicotylc<lons, having moiiadel- 
phoiiH stamens, iiiiiloeiilar nnUiers, valvate esti- 
vation, and often an external calyx (cpicalyx) 
or involucn?. A large proportum of the order 
consists of herbamnis or annual plants, inhabit- 
ing all the milder parts of the world, but found 
most plentifully in hot countries. Several H|K*cies 
arc of essential service to man. As etn<illients 
they are well known in medical praetiw. The 
hairy ciivering of the Mc*eds t»f the various B|H‘cie» 
of Gossypium forms raw cotton. The inner bark 
of many s(KM'i<‘s yields fibre o£ (*onsiderable value. 
Many 8peei<*s of Altha*a, Sidu, and Hibiscus art* 
Bplendhl flowering plants. See Mallmv, 

Malvern, Great, a fashionable waUTing-plaiM* 
and health-resort of Kngland, county of Wor- 
Ci'sU'r. on the eastern side of tin; Malvern Hills, 
crAbraciiig Malvern, Malvern Link, and Malvern 
Wells. It him many mansions, large hydropathic 
cstablislunentii, several mineral springs, a church 
onci* part an c]cvcnth-cc*ntury Dericdictine 
prif>ry, and Malveni (>>llcge, one of the great 
public schools. Pop. 17,800. « 

Malvern Hills, a range of Kngland, on the 
borders of WorccsU*r and Hereford shires. It 
extends north and south for alxiut 9 milc«, and 
attains an altitude of 1895 feet. 

Malwa, a gnmp of native states, in the 
Central India Agency, producing wheat, hemp, 
sugar, some opium, and native ocreal foodstuffs. 
Area, 2727 sq. miles; pop. about 390,000. 

Mam'elukes, the frmner mounted soldiery of 
Egypt, consisting originally of Circassian slaves. 
As early as 1254 they be<^ne so powerful that 
they mode one of their own number .Sultan, this 
dynasty continuing till 1517, when it was over- 
thrown by Selim I. They still continued to be 
virtual masters of the country, however. They 
suffered severely in opfxwing the French at tiie 
end of the eighteenth century, and in 1811 


throughout ICgypt. 

Mamets, a vilhige of Framv, in the depart- 
ment Ilf Siiiniue, near AIIktI. During the Kun>- 
l><*an War. Mantel /-h'rieourt. formed a stntngly 
orguni/.ed iKisitioii biken by the HritiNli (7th 
division), Isi .Inly, 1010. Tiie waMMi, mxMipying 
ulKutt 220 acres and IraverswMl |Mirtially by a 
CScniian light railway, was eaptiiredon 10th-12th 
July, 1010. In the German offensive of Mandi, 
1018, the ftositions wert* again lost, but were* 
cvcntiiully ndakeii. Mamet/, was ‘ udopltxl * by 
Llandudno. 

Matnma'lia (l.at. mamma, a breast), the 
highf*st eliiMS at oiitv of the Vertebrata and of 
the animal kingdom, iiieliiding IhiMe wariii- 
hliMtdetl animals we familiarly t4*rm * qiiailni- 
|k*i1n *, the whales and other Osh-like forms, 
and man himself. Their disiinetivc ehnriultT- 
istie is that the female siic'kli's the young on 
a secretion invuliar to the elans, Oirnishcil hy 
the mammary glunds of the mother, and known 
ns milk. Teaks art* pri*sent e\is‘pt in Monol remes. 
The skin is always iiiori* or I(*hh covered with 
hairs, which an* found in many forms, friiin ilie 
flm*st wixtl or silky down to large eoanc hrlstlcw 
uiid even spiiiirs. The cavity of the thorax or 
ehest is bounded by the ritiH. which vary greatly 
in number, but generally «'orrtM|Nind to that ol 
the thorai'ie vertebne. Th skull fomis a single 
piecx* eornfMiscd of laiiies I 'lrnovably iiniUKl to- 
gether, to whieli is artieuiatiHl the lower Jaw, 
eoiiifMiscfl of two halves (rami) joined at the 
chin. The skull is artieiilatrd to the verti*hriil 
<*oliimn by means of two cH>iidyli*H wlileh fit Into 
the ring-like iirst eervieal vertebra (atlas). Tlie 
>eeoiid eervieal vertebra (axis) |)OHKeHS««N a |H*g 
« »dontoifl proeexs) on whieli the head and atliM 
e in rotate. The front limbs are invarialdy pn*- 
Ni:iit, but 111 eetaeeaiiH and sueh allied forms im 
the flugongs aiaf maiiatirs tin* Jiirider liriilxi are 
either rompleteiy supprrased or present only in 
a riidiiiieiitary stall*. The limlis arc generally 
well fievf‘lo|>i'd, and are most (*omiiiorily lulupUsi 
for terr(*Hlrial progrcwsioii; some arc suited for 
biirniwing, others for eliinbitig, ihiNU! of the 
<*ctaeeiinK and seals for swiiiiining, while some 
(the baU) have the fore lirnlM devclofxxj into 
a kind r»f wing. Tt*eih arc present in most 
maiiimals; but they are only represented in 
the €*ml>iy'o in the whule-lMuie whalcw, and are 
entirely ulmait In the ant-eater, pangolin, and 
eehidria. Tin; U-eth are Irnlgcil in alveHli or soerkets, 
and arc not fused with the Jaw-bones as in rep- 
tiles and amphibia. Mammals which have only 
a single set of teeth Uiroughotit life arc temied 
nwmophyodtml; those which fiave the ftrst set of 
teeth (milk or dec*fduous teeth) replaced by a 
seeuiul iM!ri of fiemittnent teKh are i*4illed diphyo- 
dfjnt, Tlie permanent or seixmd set of teeth arc 
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rcfcrabk* to four groiipK, which differ in form, part of the ventral surface of the but in 


posit irin, anri funetifiii: incimrg, rrmfnes, pre- 
molam^ and mnlara. The eherst or thorax is 
sepiirafcd from the aiulominal <*jivity by a c*c»in- 
plele diajiftrtifim or ‘ midriff \ which ccjnstitiitcs 
n SH'Ht miiHciilar partition with u ecntnil tendon 
iN'tween these eavitii^s, and also forms the; iriONi 
iin|M>rtiint a^eiit in effeefiii|; the inoveinents of 
breath iiiff. Within the thorax the heart and 
luni^H are eoiituined; whiiNt the abdomen and 
its lesser pelvie eavity contain the organs relat- 
inf( generally to digestion, excretion, and repro- 
diielion. The Ntoiiiaeh, fjrenerally simple, may, 
ns in some iimiikeyN, in the kan^ansis, and most 
of all in the ruminants, exhibit a division into 
(simpartinents. A liver and panercHis are pn'sent 
in all Mammalia. The hirif^s agree in essi'iitial 
striietiire with those of man, as also does the 
h<*art with its four ehainbers — right and left 
aurieles and right and left veiitrieles. The rt*d 
eorpuseles of the blocKl arc nm-nucleated^ and 
are <*ireidar in shafie except in the cuisc of the 
eamcls. All mammals with the exi^eption of the 
inofifdreines are vivi|mrouH, but there an* eon- 
sitierable differenees in the relations subsisting 
betwf*<'n mother and young before birth. (See 
PliurnUi.) All mammals |m>ss<*s 8 mammary or 
milk glands, wliieh, however, may differ in 
number and {Kisitlon thn>ughout the elass. (Si*e 
MttmmaTfi (ituntis.) In the chuHiflcation ot this 
im|K)rtanl group the following orders are usually 
distinguislu'd: Man, Apes, Monkeys, and Lemurs 
(i^rimates): the Hats (Chiroptera); the Insect- 
eaters (Inseetivora); the Flesh-eaters ((*arni- 
vora); the Whales and Dolphins (Cetacea); the 
S<*a-eowH (Sireiiia); the Ibstfed Mammals (Dn- 
giilata): the (hiawers or Ibidenls (Uodentia); 
the Kdentates (hkleiitata); the Marsupials or 
Pouch- iK'ariiig Mammals (Marsupialia); and the 
Monolrenies (MoiuHremata). - ^ lliiiMoouAi’iiv: 
Flower and Lydekker, Intrnductum to the Study 
of Ueddanl, Mamtnuh {Cambrittge 

Natural History): Allalo, Sutural History { Verte- 
brates) of the Hfitish Isles; llritish Museum, 
{Sutural History); various Guides and Mouo~ 
grnplui 

Mammary Glands, the milk • proilueing 
organs, the distinctive mark of the miuumals. 
These strueturcs present in man ai^ essentially 
bilmlar structure. The lobes are divisible into 
SI nailer biltules^ which consist ultimately of groups 
of vesicles which open into minute ducts con- 
verging into larger ehannels which lead to the 
milk n'servoirs ut tlie nipple. The nipple itself 
is eomiMwcd of unstrified muscular fibres and 
areolar tissue. It also possesses erectile powers, 
<uid blood -vt^ssels are in er>nsequ<mce ftreely dis- 
tributetl to it. Thene glands, save in exceptional 
instiuu*t* 8 , remain in a rudimentary condition in 
the male. They na* alwu^'s in pairs on some 


numfier and fMisition they vary much in^thc 
various groups. • 

Mammce' Tree, or West India Apricot 
(Mammen amerieduu), iiat. ord. (lUttifenc, a tall, 
liandMome tree laniiing a fruit alsnit the 81741 of 
a eoeo-mit. This has two rinds enclosing the 
pulp, which is firm, bright-yellow, and has a 
pleasant taste and smell. The sihxIs, wliich»are 
large, are used us anthelmintics, and a gum 
distilled from the hark is ustxl to destroy chigoes. 

Mammon, a Syriac word used in Matt, vi, 
as a |M*rHoiiation of riches or worldlim'ss. In 
LtiAre, xvi, U- 11 , it is list'd literally for riches. 
There diM's not. a()pear t*> have been any idol 
in the Fast reiTiviiig divine honours under this 
name. 

Mammoth, a species of extinct elephant, the 
fossil remains of which are found in Kiiropean, 
Asiatic, and North Amcrieun formations. Ch'o- 
logieally speaking, the mammoth, or Elephas 



Skrleton of Mammoth {Ktfphta printisiemus) 


primifienius^ dates finom the Post-pliocene period. 
It survived the glacial c|KK'h, and lived into the 
earlier |M>rtir»n of the human |>criod, its reninins 
having bc'cn frequently found associated with 
relics of mairs activities, and carvings represent 
it with its curv'ctl tusks and its covering of hair. 
It appears to have l>een widely distributed over 
tlic northern heinispliere, as far south, at any 
rate, as Spain and Italy, and future discoveries 
may extend our knowledge of its range. Tlie 
bones and tusks have been found in great abun- 
dance in Siberia, and are exported as ivory. An 
entire carcass, which had been preserved in the 
iec and thawed out, was discovered near the end 
of the eighteenth century on the honks of the 
River Lena, in such a perfect state that the flesh 
was catiyn by dogs, w*oIvcs, and bears. Its skin was 
perfectly preserved, and was seen to be clothed 
with a furry wool of reddish colour, interapersed 
with black hairs. The skeleton and other parts 
of this a^] 4 »al are preser\*cd in the Petrograd 
Museum. Similar finds have been made ot later 
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dates in the frozen soils of the Asiatic tundra. 
The mamiAoth crossed from l*«ii|clund to Irtdand 
at 9 time when our islands were connected with 
other Ij^iroftean ureas hy the dclUi of the Rhine. 

Mammoth Cave, an ciionitcms cave in 
Kentucky, near tjrcen River, alxmt Htl miles 
8.S.W. of I^niiHville. It is one of a large scries of 
'.ast caverns here formed in the limestone rook, 
an^ found over a very wide art‘a of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Indiana. It has lieen penetrated 
along tortuous passages for ninny miles, and 
these ramifying water-ways of ancient times have 
l>een for the most part mup]HHl. The walls and 
floor are mostly tint*, and the remains of its 
stalactite aiul staliigniite rormatioiis arc dusty 
and dilafiiilated; consequently it is more re- 
markable for its extent, the sixe of its halls, and 
height of its domes, than for the variety or 
licauty of its si'ciiery. It eontaiiis scvcnil snitill 
lakes or rivers, the largest, K<*ho River, lK*irig 
more than half a mile long, ll risers and fails 
according as (trceii River is in flood or otherwise, 
there? iM'ing an underground (M)niie(*tion Ix'twexMi 
them. The animals of the rave include blind 
wingh'Ss gruKshopiiers, lieetles, rats, &e., luid the 
viviparous blind iish Ainhiyopsis. 

Mammoth Tree. Sec Sff/^tnia, 

Mamor^, a river of Rolivia, rising In the 
Coehabniiiba Mountains tut the Ri<i (trandc, ami 
uniting with the lleni at Villa Della to form the 
* Madeira. The Mudeira-Mumore!* forest railway 
was otumed f<ir trafUe on 15ih July, MH2. It 
runs fniiii S &41 Antonio, on the Ma<letra River, 
to (hijara Merim on the Mairutn^, and was eon- 
stnieted hy Drnzil under the terms of the Trcnity 
of iVtropolis (KMIU). 

Man, the most highly organized niemlier of 
the animal world. The endeavour has often lM*en 
made in classification to s<’paraie man from the 
lirute cr<*ation. One systeni, expnwstng u vast 
gai) betwe<?n the Quadrumana and man, classiflcH 
man in the order Hiniaim (* two-handeil *), the 
highest division of the Mammidiaii eltiss; and 
relegates the monkeys and apes to the lower And 
distinct order— that of the Qtiadnintana (* four- 
handed ’ ). The more recent urrangeiiicnts, 
however, classify man and the monkf'ys in one 
order, making man the highest family or grtaip 
of this orrier. Kn>ni the purely anjitomieal fxiiiit 
of view the difTcreneew which separate* the 
anthropoid apes from man are in some resfH*ets 
less than those which separate these higher a])cs 
from a^Mss lower in the scrale. But the mental or 
psychical endowments of man oblige us to re- 
move him far above the liighcAt Qumlruinana; and 
even the characters by which he is anatomically 
separated from the highest apes form a vciy dis- 
tinct and appreciable series. The first grand 
characteristic of man is his rreci jioxiiitm and bi- 
pedal prfigresHion. The lower lifiibs, with the feet 
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bretad and plantigrade and the well-developed 
het*l. ore tievoted exclusively t«i progression and 
Bupf Milling the weight of th<* IxMly: while the 
iipp<*r litiihs hti\'C nothing to do with priigression, 
but Mibsrrve prrheusi<Mi <*utirt'lv. The bones of 
the face in man 1 I 0 not projeel forwards, whilst 
they are etoiig:itt*tl in u dounwant dirretkm; and 
tlic faiv and foreheatl are in the more civilized 
riux« situated nearly in the tuuiie plane, so that 
the fa<*e imitmliately underlies the hmin. Simi- 
larly the development of a disllnet chin is also 
a iMVuliarly himmii feutun*, and one which In 
tlie highiH«i varietic'M of mankind lMMHim(*H nuHit 
iniirked. The gM*at rnmiat eopiielty of man, or 
the greater si/e of the eniiiial or liraiii |M>rtion 
ns eoinpared with the facial |N>rtion of the skull, 
forms another ludeworlhy and diNtinetive char* 
af*ter of the human form. The brain eon volutions 
also are more itumeroiis and (simplex than Is 
the ea.se with iiny other mammal. The t4'*rth of 
man are arranged in a (HiniimiouH serieti. luid 
w'ithout any diastnna or Interval. The develop- 
ment of hair tmi is very partial. The gorillu pre- 
sents of all the a|M*s the nearest approach to the 
human tytM* taken in its entirety; but it dlfTers 
in the relative iiiiiidier «>f vertebra* (Ui dorsal 
and 4 lumbar, to VI and respectively in man), 
in the ord(*r of dental Hii(*eessioii and in the 
presence of the interval or diasletna, in tbe h'ss 
pnuiiiiient rniiseidur drvelo|)ment of the buttocks 
and calves, and in oilier in is or difTerenees, Tlie 
orangH most closely appn .,*li matrs stniHurfi 
in the miiriber of rills and in the form of the 
(*erebnitii, whilst they exhibit tin* greabwt 
difTerenees rrom him in the relative length of the 
limliH. The ehimpanzfS's un* most anthropoid in 
the slia|M* of the ernniuin, in the arniiigement 
u>id sueei'ssion of the teeth, ami in the* length of 
ti ' armv as eoinpans] with that of the legs. Of 
tlr' higher a|K*N the giblMins arc* those fiirlhcwt 
remoNcfl from the tinman lyiif* of slnjelun*. 
('liief among the psychical feature's, or rather 
among tin* results of tin* ojM'ration of the prln- 
c’ifile of mtnd, we note the possc^ssion of a well- 
developed inond HCNJir of ri^ht and ivrtmg. The 
|N>HW*ssion of an artlculiite luiiguagr, by wliicrh 
in* ran eoiriiiiunieute his thoughts, is also the 
exeliisive |N»sM*sHion of mull, and draws a sharp 
line of M'panition bclweeri him and all other 
ariiiiiuls. With regard to the goologleal history 
of Ilian, the enrlif*st triwes yet cIliM'overed Inrlotig 
to the; Dost-|ilioec;ne deposiU in conjunction 
with crxistiiig sfu'eicii of shells and some extinct 
spfx'ies of iiianiinals. Man's advent u|M>n the 
earth is cxinscxiuently rrfc?rrcd to a fM^rlod much 
anterior to that which fonner limits and thcxi- 
kigieal ideas prcscrilicd. Among the modem 
th(*ori<is regarding the origin of man may lie 
noted tliose of (1 ) Darwin: that man is dlrc*cily 
dcscefidcM:| from on extinct fomi of anthrofMiid 
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np«'. with n tiiil unrl f)ointcd rani, arlmrrni in its 
hiiiiitN an<l itn iiihaliitunt of the Old World; 
fiirMirr, that man haa divrr>(rd into dilTcrt^nt 
rucrN or Mijli-spc<*icN, hut that all the* raroH a^rre 
ill w) many iiiiiiii|iorlaiit drtails of hfrurtiirr, 
and in no many iiK'iital firniUariticH, that tliry 
ran hr arroiintril for only through inhrritunre 
from a roniinon firogriiitor. (IS) VVallurc; uIno 
iinirtiiN thr original unity of man, and filurrN 
him apart aa not only thr head and ciilininuting 
point of thr grand Herirs of orgunir nature, hut 
us, in HOI nr degree, u new and distiiirt order of 
iH'ing; inaintiiining that ii HU|icrior intrlligen(*e 
huN guided thr development of man in a delinilr 
direrlion and for a H|H*riul piirpoM*, jiiNt as man 
guides the development of many animal and 
vegetahle forniH. («)) Carl V"ogt holila a plurality 
of the riK'e; lidnpU DarwitrN idea of natural 
Hele<‘tion aeeoiititirg for the origin and endow- 
ments of man, hut reje<*tH Wallaee'H idea of the 
higher eontrolling intelligen(*e. (4) Mivart t>r(»- 
fKiundH a theory of a natural evolution of man 
as to Ins liody, eombined with a suiiernatural 
ereation as t<i his nouI. See also Kthnolofitfi 
Anthropolofiif; AnthrojHmuirif, Av, 

Man, IhIc of, an island of the Irish Sea; 
greatcNt length, miles; maximum hreadth, 
1*2 miles; area, 2*27 sep miles* TIk* C'alf of Man 
(H<M) aeres) lies just off the main island, of whieh 
it foriiiH a part. A range of hills extencis through* 
out nlinoNt the entire lengti) of the island (Snae* 
fell, 21 114 feet). Dairy > tanning is praetised; 
wheat, oats, and barley or here are raisoil, and 
lend, rJiie, elay, gravel, sand, and limratoiie are 
produ<‘e<l. The herring flshrrics were formerly 
of eonsalerahle iiii|iort4iiHH\ Maniifaetiires lU'e 
cHinipariitively rare. Manx, the native Celtie 
diiileet, akin to Seots ami Irish Gaelie, is prac‘ti- 
eally extinet. The ehief tOMriis and their ap- 
proximate iNipulatkiiiH are: Ihniglas (eapital, 
*21,2<H>). liamsey (4250), iVel (27(K)), and 
(*ustletown (2(NM)). The Isle of Man generally, 
and Douglas in partieular, is annually the play- 
ground of a vast number of pleiisure-seekers, and 
the entire island is praetieally laid out hv attraet 
visitors. Ciislonis dues arc inoiiily rcvs;MinNihle 
for tlie n*venue, of whieh £10,0(HI is contributed 
ainiually to the im|HTinl exelu'quer. There are 
25 miles of eleelrie and 40^ miles of steam 
railway lim^ i*<mvcrging on Doiil|tlaif. Pop. 
aUiiit tU>,2.'i8, varying iin the season. 

The Isle of Man w'as known to C'a'sar as Mona, 
and. o<*eiipied by the Welsh (517), it was taken 
by Uie Norsemen (1008), eedeil-by Magnus II to 
Alexander 111 of Scotland (12118), and eventually 
posstHl to England (ltS44). It was held as a 
feudal sovereignty by the Stanley family’, Karls 
of Derby flrtun ]-44Nt (Henry IV) until 1788. when 
the diitvt male line lMs:aine extinet anil Man 
passnl to the Dukes of Atholl, from whom it 


was purrhosed for the British Crown in 1704, 
and, llnally, in 1820 the duke's remaining privi* 
leges were cedifl by purchase for £417,000. The 
island is not iKiiiiid by Acts of the Imperial 
rarliaiiient unless speeially iiieiitioiied, and is 
governed hy a Lieiiteiianl-Govenior and ‘ Tyn- 
wald *, (simprising a Is^gislativc Council and the 
House of Keys (twenty-four members). 

Mana'gua. Sec \icaragua, 

Man 'akin, the name given to small pereliing 
birds forming the family Pipridff*. They arc 
generally of bright plumage, and are mostly 
<•ollnlled to South America, a few sjw^eies being 
found in Central Ameriea and Me\i(*o. The 
typical genus is J*ipra, in which the males are 
brilliafitly eoloiired. The sexes are alike and of 
Siiher hue in the related genus PtiKH'liloriniis. 

Mana'meh, or Mena'meh, eouimercial capital 
of the Bahrein Islands in the Persian (half, oh 
Bahrein, the chief island; with a tru«le in 
|NMirls, grain, and pulse, (xdtoii goods, cM^fTee, 
and dates. 

Mana'os, a modern city and ctipital of 
Ama/otuis state, Bra/il, on the Kio Negro near 
its eonlliienee with the Aina/.on, and KKMI miles 
friuii the At laid ir. 'J'he hnrlxiur is modern, and 
is an iniportaiit call for ocean-going liners from 
rnited States and Europe. Tlic town is n centre 
of the nilihcr industry. Pop. tiO.OOO. 

Manas'seh, (1) cldcsl son of .loscph, Inirn in 
Egypt. His descendants formed a tribe, whicli, 
in the Promised I^aiid, was settled lialf east of 
the .Iordan iiml half tt» the west of this river. 
(2) King of Jiid.’iJi, son of He/.ekiuh, whom he 
sueeeeded at twelve yi'ars of age, UU7 li.r. He 
iMS'Anic an open idolater; was taken captive to 
Hatiylon; tillimidely repented and was restored 
to his kingdom. lie reigned for fifty-live years. 

Manatee', the sea-cow or lamantin, a gre- 
garious at|iiatic mammal <tf the genus .^lanfitus, 
nrd. Sireniu, found 011 the .At laid ie coasts of 
.South America and .Africa. 'I'hey generally 
frequent the mouths of rivers and estuaries, and 
feeil on .\lg;r and siieli littoral land vegetation as 
they can reach at high tide. Their anterior limbs 
or swiiiiniiiig-puddlc'H are furnished with nails, 
by fiieaiis of which they drag themselves along 
the shore. They are large awkward animals, 
attaining u length of 8 to 10 fc^t us a rule, hut 
sometimes growing to 20 feet. The skin is of a 
greyish colour, s|mrscdy I'ovcred with hairs. 
Their flc*sh is excHfllent. and they furnish a soft, 
clear oil whieh does not lieeome rancid. There 
are several species, the prineifuil being the 
American manatee (.V. amrrininMs), which 
inhubiU the shallow waters of the east coast of 
South America, and the African manatee (3f. 
srtirfiaiensM). Tlie dugrjiig (q.v.) belongs to the 
s;uiie order. 

MancKa, La, an ancient province of S|)ain« 
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now includerl mainly in Ciucliui Real; the lion 
Quixote i-ountr\', 

^lAanche, La, a imiriliine lU'purtiiieiit of 
NorthA’ii Fruiu*<*, with its (smst-liiK* on the 
Kii^lish i'luinnel (Kr. Iai Manchr); part of piv> 
Hcvoliitioiiury Nt»rifiuiuly. I'he siirfare iis hilly 
niMl well-watereil (Rivera Vire, Doiivo, SHuiie, 
&('.); prura. Hux, hemp, (*ere4ilii, iiikI oiiler applea 
grown, and hunu'ti art' ruiM^fl. («riinitc* is 
extensively worked. St. 1^ (eiipital) and I'her- 
Innirg are the prineipul towns. Area, 24711 m\, 
miles; {M>p. 42.'i..'ir2. 

Manchester, a eity and county of a city, 
munieipal, csainty, and parliament ary Umnigh 
€)f LaneJUfhire, IHH miles n.n.w. of 1 guidon liy 
niilway. The major part, of the town stands 
on a level |>lain with rising groiiiul on the north 
side. The dark, vistsais waters of the River 
Irwell dividi' the eity from Salft)rd, a n»yal 
borough, whieh, although it |M)Hhe.sMf‘.s a M'parate 
munieipal entity, is really part of the same town. 
The river is spanned hy a nuinber of bridgi^s in 
its progress to join the River .Mersey. Tran8|iort 
faeilities are essential to a <‘i»niiiiiinity ilepending 
M» largely o(i e\|Htrt tra<le, and, in addition to its 
t*onneettinis witli the western group of railways, 
.MaiieluMer has its Ship ('anal, making the eity 
a ]Mirt in toueh, through its liiusi of steaiiiships, 
with the s<‘afiorts and trading eentn*K of the 
world, 'riie old town has Market. Str<*<*t, perhafis 
the most eongested street in Ktirope, as its rent re- 
line. No attempt was made in ohi Manehester 
t4i follow a regular M’heine*of street -planning, 
but every’ endeavour has been iiuule in modern 
times to remedy this by o|K*iiing up through 
traHie-n'ilrviiig streets parallel to the inuiti 
thoroughfares. The i-entre of the eity is entirely 
x^'iipied by taisinesK premiws and places of 
amusement. The hu-tories and w’orksti<»pN are 
mainly on the eastern side of the town and in 
Traffonl l*ark, where an industrial area of 
siderable iin|>orlan<e has lH*eii devel<i|H'd lH*side 
the Shit) ('anal. The south side is the inost 
favoiin’il residential district, and A'illadom is 
extending h>warils the lioiiiidary of f'heshire, 
in whicli county then* arc many resident ml 
tow'ns. Man<'hr*ster luis n very cr»smo|Kditan 
|K>pulation. with eolonics of natioiials of every 
Kuix>|M.‘an eoiinlry, .lews, and Annenians. The 
town pro|aT has u suioky aiiiHsiphere of just 
such a ehara<’t<*r as fjeopJe who* wantonly waste 
their fuel re*<iijn’e« dem'rve. Tlie surroundings 
of the eity are not devoid of niral lieauty. Iliere 
arc many public buikiings of note. The iow'n 
hall, an example in the Gothic style of the work 
of Alfred Waterhouse, was flnisheil in 1877 at 
a total cost of £l,(M}2.00fb The c^theMral was 
built as a parish church in 1422, and was nijse<l 
to its present status in 1847, when the bishopric 
was established with James P. Ix*e m the first 
VOL VIL 


bishop. The Royal Exchange woh built in 18A0, 
and gn'atly enlarged, at a (Hist of £8(NI,(MMI, in 
1921, when it w‘m» r(H»|H'iu*d by King CJeorgt* V. 
The iiiiixersily hiiildings, xvilli the Maiiehi'stcr 
Miiseiiiii, Wliitxvorth Hall, and i'hrislie Library, 
art* ill Oxford Stn*et. The university was foiiitded 
w ith £UMl,(MMl left liy Joliii Owens in 184(1. The 
Miiniei]M\l College of Teehnology, in Siu'kville 
StriHd., perhaps the lurg<*st find lKH(t-c(|uip|MHl 
institution of its ehurueter in the country, is 
a (Hinstituent college of the university. The 
Rylands Library was gift.(Hl to the (*ity, with 
a |M*riuanent iiuHime of £i;i.(NM), hy Mrs. John 
Rylands us a iiieiiiorial to her Inishuiul. The 
library (Huitains many liisUirb'id iniuuiseripts 
aii<l early etlitioiiK. including the .\lthorp Col- 
lodion pnrrdmscd from l^arl SpfMiix^r, 'I'lie Art 
Galleries contain a largi* and reproscutat i vc 
collc'ction in a building whicli is totally inadc- 
(|iiate in si/c. Clictimiir.H Hospital W'lis foiindcil 
by the will of linmfrey Clicthiun in ItlAll for 
the cdiieation of |XM)r Isiys. There are luimenuis 
denoininatiuiial colk'ges, many of whicli arc 
associated in tile faciiltv of divinity of the 
university. Tlic Free Library, eKtablished in 
1851, liuM, siiic*e the old huilding in King Street 
was sold many years ago, Inhmi housed in teui- 
|M>rary xvihmIco buildings on the (Hirner of *> 
viieuiit plot in Cieeadilly. There are miineroit' 
sfdentiile, lib'rary, rmiNic.d, and philosiiphit .il 
societies, some of them ot ••oiiNidcrable standing. 
There are many pnhilc parks, of whieh the eliief 
are. Heaton Park ((192 acres), Pliilt Pields, 
Whitworth, Alexandra, and C^iieeirs Parks, in 
some of w'hif'h there are iiiiinciiiiih and art 
galleries. Peel Park, Salford, has an excellent 
uiisciim and technical institute within its Ixaiiids. 
< along the public iiioiiiiiiicnts, the Albert Memo- 
rial In front of the t4»wii hull, and that of Queen 
V'iet4ina in l*iecadilly are the nuwt noteworthy. 
The fevtile imiiiKtry eciitres in Manehester, but 
tlierc arc also ehemieal-, engineering-, leather-, 
and rubls’r- works, (.'as- ami elect rieity-Niipply 
are municipal enterpriiM's. 'I'he water-supply is 
brought by the (Hir|Mirutioii from the Iiongeiidale 
V'alley and Thirlinen*. 'J'he electric tramways 
and the extensive markets of the eity arc also 
under the cor)x»rnlioii. The history of the town 
is depicted in a s(*ries of fresiHH's by Ford Madox 
llrowai in the town liiill. Manehester is the 
Mancunium of the Rornans. Its history is 
legendary down to the UmiHi eeiiiiiry, when it 
W’us devustaU*r] by the Hanes. In the twelfth 
c(*fitiiry the WHsillen ifiariufa^rtumi tK*guii to 
develop, and in l.'Kil it re<H»ived munieipal 
lilfcrties and privileges. During the Civil War 
the town sulTercd much at the liands of laith 
parties. Tlie inirfNjijetion of iriia'liitiery in 
eotton-Mpinriing towards the end of the eigiit(*enth 
century gave |x>wer and direilion to the trade 
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of rnodc'iTi Maiichfmtcr, and Itn proffroRR siiife 
lifiH Iwon f'Xtranrdiniirily rapid. It. has playful 
an itii|Nni,afit. part in Uir political hisUiry of the* 
fount ry, fH[H*fially in f'onncctioii with the at;;ita- 
tion lor parliamentary reform and the fKtahliHh- 
inent of free-trade. A temf)orury etieek rt*- 
Bulted fr<an the ('ivil War in Amerata, which 
led to a cotton famine in 1802, causing the 
deepcHt dintresM in South liUneaHhire. Since 
IDIH MariehcHler retnrnM ten niemlN*rH t«) Parlia- 
ment, while Salford han three iiiemlH^rg. Pop. 
of Maiielie.Nter, 70(l,.'».'il : of .Salford (11121), 
201,1.70. - (T. Ci. K. II. Saintsbiiry, MancheftlcT: 
a (\mcise HiMtory, 

Manchester. See Ane llompshire. 

Manchester, The Victoria University of. 
See I’irtnria VniverHitfi, 

Manchester Uollci^e, a theological institution 
estahliMhed in 17H0 at MaiiehcMter, HiihMupiently 
removed to York, then hack to Manelu-ster, 
next up to London, and in IHHh to Oxford. 
lU main obje(>t Is the teaOiini^ of theoIo|;;y 
apart from the doctrines of any particular sect. 
It has mainly bc'cn supported by Unitarians. 

Manchester Party or School, tiu' name f^iven 
to an Kn^lisli fsilitical party whoso exertions 
were parti<'iilariy direete<l t<» the development 
and earrviny out of the pritK'iples of free-trade 
and hlssvz-faire. The immediate objef't of attii<‘k 
was the (’orn Laws, and the Anti-i’oni laiw 
League was I'stablished in 18211. It had its 
chief seat in Manchester, and Cobden and 
Uriah t were the priii<’i|ial leaders. From its 
advoeatina non-iriter\eiition in foreign affairN, 
and arbitration instead of war, it was some- 
time's called the * fwafc-at-any-iiriiN' * party. See 
/•Vrr-trude. 

Manchester Ship Canal has a length of 
2.71 miles, the seaward end bcina at Fast ham 
on the south side of the Mersey C8tuar>% where 
thrt'e larae locks have la'cn constructed. Loi'ks 
were also made at four other places, namely, 
Latehford, Irlam, Burton, and Mode Wheel, 
Maneliester beina 00 feet ulxive the sc'a-level. 
The canal has eoiiVertcd this inland town to 
the third largest llritish seaiNirt. The baiite 
eaiials of F<naland and all the railway systems 
have isnineetions to the Shifi 4'aiiul.^The average 
witlth of the canal at the lop is 172 feet, while 
the miaiimim depth is 28 feet. There an* larije 
dorks at Maneht'Sier and Salford, of 71 and 
284 aeri's area rt'speetively. The eanal was 
op«Mied by Qumi Vietoria in 18t)4, and altootdher 
cost al.H>ut £20,fNM),(NN). the Munehester cor|)ora- 
tion iK'ina lurfft* sharc'holdors, with representa- 
tion on tile iKmrd of directors. The opening of 
the eufuil has had a laroe tnhuence on the indus- 
trial development of the town, the use of Traffonl 
Park as an imtiistrial estate with over one 
hiintlrtMi works, wane atvina emphyjment to 


thousands of men, 1)eina a natural ccjnsequcnce. 
The tonnage and revenue have shown continyous 
inereaHcs since the oiiening date. The revenue, 
which was £1)4,070 in 181)4, £21)1,784 id 1900, 
£.*».7.i,72.') ill 1910, reuehc'd £2,418,848 (gross value, 
inelialina revenue from railways and the Bridge- 
water Canal) in 1920, of wliieh £1,401,000 is tlie 
value of the truille receipts. It is Interesting to 
note that the first navigable ar|ueduct, thal at 
Burton, constmeted by James Brindley, had to 
be converted to the first sw'ing aquedurt by 
.Sir K. Leader Williams, the engineer wdio de- 
signed the Shif> Canal. — Cf. Sir Bosdin Ix'eeh, 
HiHlnry of the Manchester Ship Canal, 

Manchuria, a (’hiriese territory occupying the 
north-f'ast corner of the republic ami abutting on 
.Siberia and Korea. It is divided into three pri>« 
vinees: Sheng-king (FVng-tien), Kirin, and Ilei- 
hing-('hiang (Amur Province); total area, about 
204, IMM) sq. inilc's. The Maneluis fonnerly had 
their home in Manchuria, but of late years their 
country has been a colonial settlement for vast 
numbers of immigrant Chinese, and the indi- 
genous (lopiilation lins siifTered ns a eoiisecpienee. 
Maiifluiria lies around the Sungari basin, and is 
one of the rielicst agriiMiltural dist riots of Kostern 
Asia. The principal food-crops are millet, wheat, 
and rice; iilKUit aen‘s are cultivated 

for soya bean; minerals are abundant. The 
Trans-Siberian Railway nins to Harbin, ivliere 
it forks for Vladivostoek and Mukden. At 
Mukden branebes diverge to the riiinc-se (iovern- 
ineiit. Korean, and Port Arthur lines. 

From 1041 until 1912 the Manoliii dynasty 
reigned over ('hina, and the .Mamdui language 
wtus oflleial for iKith court and state. In liXN), 
following ii|)on the Boxer outbreak, Russia 
occupied Manchuria. Ry the Munehurinn Cn- 
venfion (11K)2) she was expected to evaeuate 
the weupiod territor>', but (hile<i to do so, and 
war ensued betw'een Riis.sin and .Ia]ian (Feb., 
ltN)4), which resulted in the n'storation of 
Manchuria to riiinii. Pop. of the tcrritoiy*, 
probably 20,000,(K)0, but variously estimated 
at from 5 to 20 million.'- -Cf, A, Hosie, Man» 
churia: its People, llestncrres, atnl Ilecent History, 
Mandseans, Nasonaans, Sablana, or St. 
John's Christians, a religious sect which 
existed in Babylonia and Mesopotamia from the 
lieginniiig of the Christian era. Known os 
Sabians (from sahha^ to baptize), and a« Mandaye 
(giiostikoi), they are the only gnosdie sect whose 
sacred writings are still extant. Their religion 
is a form of guostieisni with elements of Judaism, 
and Hindu and Parsec philosophy. About forty 
years ago (in 1880) the number of Mandtrans 
was estimated at about 4000, hut at present the 
followers, of the Manda!an faith are but 2?w, 
and may l)e found in some cities on the I^wcr 
Faiphrates and the liower Tigris, near Basra 
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and in K||U7.ifitan. — ninuoGitAPin*: \V. Brandi, 
TH% manfUiisrke Hflisfionx and article in Ifostinpi' 
Hticycjpihrdia of Klhirs and Religion, 

Mandalay, n city and capital of l^pfH^r 
Biiniuili; a river-port on the Imwiidi, MMI niilc^ 
north of Rangoon. From 1857 Mundalu^' was 
capital of Bumiali, hut in 1885 King Theebaw 
wqg dc|HHiCHl by the Ilritish and his dointnioiiH 
anftcxcNi to Ilurinah. In 1802 the' old city was 
partly dt's^troyed by Ore; u new one was built, and 
the ancient, si|iiare-biiilt. walled, and towcnnl 
city is now kiKiwn as Fc»rt niifrerin. TliiHdiaw's 
palaf’c and the pagoilas of the Temple of Kiithc»- 
daw are unkpie. l*op. i:iH,(NM). 

Manda'mus, in law, a command or writ 
tKsiiing from a superior court, directed to any 
pi'rsoii, eor)M>ruti(ai, or inferior (xairt, re(|uiring 
them to do some u<'t therein Kpeiitled which 
np|>erlains to their olTiec ami duty, lis to admit 
a f>ersoii to an ofl’u'e or franchise, or to deliver 
papers, 5re. 

Mandarin Duck, a iM'aiitifiil species of duck 
{Air suhTtcuhtht) from Fristem Ahia, the rriah*f< 
of which cNhihit a highly variegated phimag<* of 
gi'M-u, purjde, white, and (iuMiiiit, the females 
lu’iiig coloured a more sober brown. The male 
foses his tine plumage in summer. 

Mandate, in law, is *' that contract by which 
a pcrh<»n efiiploss his fri(*nd to iiiaiiage Ins 
affairH, or any branch of them**. The parly 
granting tin* mandate is terine<l the * niamtant *; 
the [larty undertaking t<»^ carry it out, the 
* mar.datary *. \ mandate may Im* e\pn*sH or 

implied; getieral nr special. An exani|de of an 
iniplii^fl mandate is the authority wliieh a wife 
has to (dedge her husbanefs rredit for netM*HSiirie.s 
for the hoiiKchold. A hpecial maridnU* csivcrs only 
n^artifMilur act and falls when that act has bc*eii 
|>erforiiie<J. The mandatary must carry out the 
mandate with tlie earc which he would cxereiBc 
in his own afTaini, and generally he cannot 
delegate ids authority, lie iiiUNt aeeoiint to the 
nuiiidant for his intromissions, and the latter 
is Uiiiiid to reiinbunM* any exiM-nses which he 
has properly incurred. A mandate rimy In? 
renniin(‘Ofl by the rmin<Jatary or ri'voked hy the 
mandarit; terminated by the death, baiikniptcy, 
or insanity of either fmriy; or exlixiiistrs] by 
fulfllrnent of the pur|)osc for which it was 
grtinted. 

A recent application of the term is to the 
authority granted by the Ix^ogiie of Nations to 
the various Allied Powers under the Treaty of 
Vcmailles to administer territories eapturerl from 
Germany and Turkey. 

Man'deville, Bernard dc, poet and philoso- 
phical writer, txim in Holland aliout 1070, died 
in 1788. His most t*clebraicd protluetion is The 
Fable of the Been, or /Virolc Vicen Public BmrfiiM, 
the first part of which appearerl in 17211, and the 


second in 1728. It created quite a m^nsutlon, and 
called forth replies from Bishop Berkeley, William 
Imw. and otiierN. Among his other W'tirks an*; 
Free Thoughts on Religion (1720) and (hrigin of 
Honour (1782). 

Mandevllle, Sir .lohti de, the luune oasuined 
by the uiithor of a famous iKNik of trawls. The 
I’oiage and Travaile of Sir John Mauntlnnle^ 
knight, wliieb was originally w'ritteii in French 
iM^twwn V\r>7 and 1871. This w’as one of the 
iimst |Htpulur iMMiks of the Middle Ages; it was 
translated into ele\t*n Imigiiagc^N, aiitl over IMNI 
maiiii»U‘riptN of it are still extant. The Travels is 
pc*rhapH the iniM»t wonderful literary forgery in 
the world. Maiitleville was aeelaim(*<l im MIic 
F ather of Ktiglish l*ro.se*, when ‘tlu* Father of 
l.icK ' would have lH*t*n a more apfiropriate title. 
The IsKik enjoyed a world- wide fame for five 
«*«‘ntiiries before it was disfsivcred that. Sir .lohii 
never lived, and Hint the author of the Travels 
never travelled, hut sat in his well-HtcM*ked 
library and drew hi.H imitcrial from imniiiieriihle 
soiirt'es. Siirttt* as old as Pliny if not as old as 
Homer, .\ccording to the YVnrrfv, Mandevllle 
was liorn at St. Albans alsait I8(NI, started on 
liis travels in 1822, ndiirtied in 1857 owing to 
an attack of urthritie gout, and settled at Lteg4\ 
where he wn»te his !«>ok to pass the time dmM,:| 
attacks of Ins maliifly. a d where he event iiaby 
dust and was hurled. 8 real author of the book 
is not known with Muiipicte ixTiainty, but strong 
cumulative evkienee pi ants to one Jean d'Oiitre- 
nieiisf*. a volumiiifais writer who lived at lik^ge, 
the siipikrscd site of Sir Jotiirs death and burial. 
The aiitliorK from whom * MaiKle\’{||c * tnirroweil 
most on* Mberl of .\j\, w'lio wrote an aeeoiint 
■ f the first rniHa<lc, William of Boldciiscle, 
and, uIkivc all, the traveds of a FnindMi'uii 
fiiisskumry. Friar Oflorie xd* Ponlenorie (18;t0). 
Mondevillr's Travels is fpiile one of the most 
delight fill of the IfOoks of the Midrile Ages; 
it w'UH one of the ciirlicwf hixiks to be written with 
no other aim than that of enteiiaininenf . .Many 
well-known shiries and Irgends owe their origin 
to * Mandevllle *. Prester John and the (ireat 
riiam, the KartJily Parmlise, the lofulstorif* 
mountains, the fountain of youth- tluw and 
such like are the siibjcets of his niarvelJoiis tab's. 
The Knglish trunHlalioti, ehanning in its mdveti, 
is one of the liest sfieeiitiens of prostr of its lime. 

Mandintt'oen. See liatnbrok; Rarra, 

Man'dollne (It. rnantlolina, dim. of mandola)^ 
a musical instniinent of the giilHir kind. There 
are sc*veral varieties, eac’li wltti difTerent tunings. 
Tlic Nea|>olilari has four strings tuned like those* 
of the violin, (>, II, A, K; the .Milanese has five 
double strings (eiurli pair in tiiiisori) tuned 
(i, i\ A, 1), fC. A plf(‘.truin is used hi the right 
Imial, the fingers of the left s1op|>hig the strings 
on the frett€*il finger-lNmrd. 
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Mandrake, the |K)piilnr name of plants of 
Mir ^niii.N iMiirulru^'dra, fiat. nrcl. Solaiiacea', 
nalivrs of Mail h aial east of Miiro|H‘ and Western 
Asia, and nut iinroininnii in llritiHli f^urdens. 
M- itffu'inarum has lar^e tap-rootN; the leavc-s 
radieal, sessile, ovate, entire, and waved. There 
is no stem; lint the llowers, whieh are white 
with li lif'll-stiaiied eorollu, stuiul ufKiri simple 
stalks. The fruit is a larf^e two-c'cdled berry of 
nil orange eoloiir, efintainin^ iiiiiny kidney^ 
shaped seeds. The ns>t |M>ssesM‘8 iiuri'otii* 
qualities, and from its oecaisional rescunhtaiiee 
to the hiiinfin li^iire was formerly supposed to 
fMissess an inferior kind of animal life, and to 
shriek when torn up. It w'oh Indicvcd to have 
ninny ina^ieal virtues, and to Ik* an aphnxlistae 
and a eiire for barrenness (f«Va. xxx. I t. HI). 

Mandrill, a sfKM'ies of bulKMin {(Ujnavrphdhm 
mormon), whieh is distinguished by the short 
tail, by th(‘ elniif^aled dojf-like inir///le, and 
by th<‘ firesenc'e of biittoek I'ullosities whieh 
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are jjenerally brightly eoloiired, i\landrills are 
natives of Western .Afriea, when* they asMK’iate 
in larjjr tnH)|)A. ^^lll-^f^ow'n nudes measun* alxuit 
r» feet ; lliey an* cxn'edinftb' stnmg and miiscadar, 
and tieri'e in dis|M»Nition. They have eheek protu- 
iN'i'aiu'es csdoiin'd with stripes of brilliant red 
and liliie. • 

Ma nes, nmon^ the Homaris, the souls or 
ghosts of the dead, to whom wvrt* pn*8ciitcd 
oblations of vietiins. wine, milk, ftarlaiids of 
tl4»w<>rs, %V'e. The offerinifs were made at funerals, 
and at 1 he Parmlnlitt, or /’eni/fo, cxunniemoniUvc 
(vremonies held hy the Uoinnns in February. A 
similar worship of ghosts or ath'estral spirits 
prevails ainon^ nmiiy nu'es. — Cf. W*. W. Fowler, 
iiomtw FvsHvtth, 

Man'efho, an t^yptian priest and historian, 
w'ho iH'loiutt'd to the town of SebentuTus, in 


iKiwor lived in the re4fn o^IHolemy 

S<iter, atNiiit the befi^inninf; of the third century 
U.C. His history was divuled into three ^>oktf, 
and be|(itiiiiiiK with the fabulous or m>i:hc>lo;tteal 
history of h-itypt, ended with the :inili dynasty, 
when Kjrypl fell under the rule of ^Mexundcr the 
Great. The history itself is lost, hut the lists of 
the dynasties are pr€‘St*rved in Julius Afrioauus 
and Ktisebiiis, and in the work of (leorge S^n- 
eelliis of Hyzaiitiuni (a.i>. TtPJ), and some frag- 
riientx of the w'ork are to Ik* found in Jr>scphus 
(Against Apion), 

Manfredonia, a 8ca|)ort of Foggia, Italy, on 
the (iulf of Manfredonia, an arm of the Adriatic. 
The town lies soutli of Monte Garguno (214(10 
feet). The fisheries oecupy the inhabitants; figs 
and almonds are cxfKirted. Manfr(*donia was 
founded by King Manfitxl (12211 -AO) aljout 12021, 
was destroyed by the Turks (1020), and sul>se- 
C|uentty rf*l>iiilt. Two miles west of the town is 
the cathedra) of S. Maria di Si|Kinto, forming 
part of the remains of Homan Siponturn, foiindrcl 
HU n.c. Top. alKiiit 14,(MMI. 

Mangalore, a sctifMirt and heud-(|iiart,ers of 
the South Kunara distriet, .Muilras, India, on 
an open roadstead suitable for small eraft. 
There is a Jesuit college afliliatt'd with the 
Ibiiversity of .Madras, and a Jesuit niission 
(founded 1HH0). CofTt^e, tiles, salted fish, and 
spi(*(*s are the prineipal c\’[K»rts. 'Hie town was 
taken hy Tippoo Sultan (Sahib) afler a siege 
lasting from Hllh May, 17821, to 2:ird Jan., 1784. 
It lM*eame British in 1700. Hop. i8,(MMi. 

Mun'gtoncsc (symliol. .Mn: ulomie weight, 
54*021), a metal of a reddisli'white eoloiir; il luu; a 
high nirtallie lustre, is harder than iron, and melts 
at 1200" ('. It does not readily tarnish, does not 
deetimiKise water, hut reaets ri'ailily with nioAt 
ilihite aei<1s. The eonimoii ore is the dioxide, 
black oxide, or (M*ro\idc (MnO,). tbc pynihisite 
of mineralogists, a substanee largely empkiyed 
in the preparation of chlorine for the manii> 
fachirc of blf*aching-is>w'dcr or chloride of lime. 
It is employed in the tiianiiracture of ptate^glass, 
to eorn'et the yellow i*oloiir whieh oxide of iron 
is apt to impart to the glass. It is also iisr*d in 
making the hlnek enamel of |;Kittrr}'. Other 
o\idf*N an* the protoxide (MnO), soquioxidc 
(Mii,Of), the it*d oxiile (Mn 304 ), and iierniun- 
gaiiie anhydride (Mri,()f). From the lost is 
derived the weibknow'n compound poia.Hsiiim 
lieriuanganate (KcMitsO^). Metallic manganese 
is obtained by rc*diic‘tioii of the oxide by means 
of aliiiuinium fiowder. It resembles iron in 
iip|K*»runoc and properties; its salts are con- 
tained in many mineral w*atero, and are employed 
in nietlieine. In steel nmniifacttire it Is used in 
certain pro|K>rtions with advantage as regards 
the diiciility of the sietd and ability to witiistaiid 
forging, and in other manufacturing ofK*rations 
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it forms tin ini|)ortatit element. It is added to 
st6cl in the fonn of spiegeleiscm, an alloy of iron 
(lontacninf; about 20 per I'ciit of mangaiH*tic 
made in blast-fiiriiai'es, or as ferro- manganese, an 
alloy containing about 80 |)cr cent made in blast* 
or electrie-fiirnaccH. 

Manganese Bronxe, eop|>er-zinc alloys which 
<n}fitain a small quantity of niaiiguiu'se, and 
wiiich have cxec^ptionol qualities in the way 
of strength, hardness, toughness, &c. Various 
qutUitii‘8 arc inanufaetured, each suited for 
certain sfK'cial piir]M)scs. The usual alloys 
contain cxqifier, HH to tiO; zlru*, 30 to 41; inun- 
gaiiesc, traces to 2 faT <*erit, and often almtit 
1 per cent of tin, iron, and uliiniiniiiiii. The 
iiKingaiU'se is arldcil to the cop|HT-7.inc alloy in 
the form of eiiprtt-iiiangaiU'Ke or as ferrf>»ninn- 
'fiunrsv. Tilt* alloys are strong, and remain 
btnmg at high teniperutiires, and are suitable 
for KU*aiii-vHl\es, A<‘. They resist the aidhui 
of sea- water, and are iimmI for pro|)cllcrs, rudders, 
Ac. 

Manganitc, a black prisniatie mineral, one 
of the or<‘s of iiiangiitiese, Mii<)(t)1l), that is, 
MiiaO^i.llgO. ft is also called O'rnf Miw^iatinte* 
««rr, and is used as a dc<'o1uii/,er in the tiiaiiu* 
fu('(ure i»f glass. 

Mange, a |)araMi(ie skin disease* ufTeetiiig 
horses, cal lie, ami d<ig.s; kitonii as .scab In the 
ease of sher[>. Two <sniNe laaty-iriarige 

(sarcophr and psorr^ptie), which arc; eoiitngious 
ami iiotiflalilc diseases; c^iorioptie, synibiotie 
or leg mange <‘hiefly afTeets horses, and is not 
notiOablc. Treat iiient is difTleiilt, hut a pre- 
liminary senibbing with hot water, M>ap, and 
soda rt*inov(*s dirt and scales, and prepares for 
washing in a miliilion of eonl-hir disinfeeUitP. 
(^iceoml day). Sulphur, 1 and fraiiwnl 

0 parts, should Ik; upplieil oil tlie third day. 
Disinfection and isolation are essential. 

Mangel-wurzel (Mangold), a large-nMiied 
s|M‘eies of (Mret (iirfa vulfitirU Ptacrorhlzn) exlen- 
bivdy eiiltivateii in firitairi and on the C!<!^ntifierit 
for feeding cattle. It n*e|iiinsi n siifiiiy eliinate 
ami lilM'ially maiiiired generous soil, whhh in 
favourable; eireiimsUint*i*H may grow from 70 to 
80 tons per acre. 

Mango, I he fruit of the rmuign tn*c (Man* 
fiifira indico). nat. onl. Anaeiirdia<‘e;r, a native 
of tiopieal hut now widely eiillivalcd 

throughout the tropiew. Fine vurietka prmliM'c 
a liiseious, slightly acid, and resinous fruit much 
prized for ilcssert. The htrgc Hat kernel of the 
fruit is nutritious, ami has is'cn eooketl for ftswl 
in limes of siiireity. The fruit fonns a fli'shy 
dnqie als)ut the size of a hen’s egg or larger, 
somewhat kidiiey-shMfK;<l and yellowish or ml- 
dish in colour, spottx**! with hliv'k on the outside. 
The fruit is much u«c.*d for making pi<;khsi, 
ehiitne\'8, and currkw. Dried, it forms a exm- 


stderahlc article of commerce. It yields by 
dtsUllutiou a spirit said to be not unlike 
whisky in Havoiir. The tree grow’s to a eon- 
sidcrablc size, with an eRH’l trunk, and yields 
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fi tiirilier that Is iimsI for piir|>oscN for wliic*h 
fine tiinfK*r is iwit required, ns for pack rig* 
Isixes, eoiiiitry carta, i-aigh fiiriiitiire, and hoiiM? 
ear|M*nlry. 

Mangoatcen', a tn*e of the Fast Indies, 
(turcinia nat. ord. (Jiiltifene. The 

Iixh; grows U> the heigiii of IH feel, and the fruit 
is alKHit the Ki/.e of an orange, mid eoiitains a 
juicy w'hile pulp of a delicate, sweel, sub-acid 
lluvotir. It is esteemed one of tla* most de- 
licious ami wholesome of all known friiitN. 
The thick lleshy rind has asl ringent firopcrties, 
and heiiec is used int*dicimilly in iliarrlaj u and 
ilysentery. 

Mangrove (Hhizophdra), n germs of pliuils 
(ly|H; of the family |{hl/.oplioriieeii») r^ofiMisting 
of trees <fr nUnilfH which grow in tropical c«mn- 
Ink’S along the inmldy lH’a4*hi*s of low coasts, 
where they form iiiq)rnefriible harriers for long 
distaners. They throw out numerous rooU 
from the lower part of the stem, and also si nd 
down long slender r«M>U fnaii the briuiehes, like; 
the Indian banyan tree*. The seeds germinate 
in the seed-vcnvM l, the young s(*eclling iiltiniiilely 
falling rfKit foreimist and thus planting itacif 
ill the mud. Dy retaining tniid and vegelulile 
matter among their rcKits, inatignivcs often help 
in Uic gaining of land from the s(*a. The w<mk1 
of If, Mangle is dark-nsl, hard, and durable, 
and ibe bark is used for ianiiiiig. The fruit is 
said to In; sweet and edible, and tho femieritf*d 
Juice is marJc into a kind of light wine. The 
name is also given to the genus Avicennia of 
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the vtT^iCiiu fiirnily, which occupies lar^c tracts 
of shore ill tro[>icul countries, extending us far 
south us New i^-alarid and Tasmania. 
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Manhattan Island. Sec Seiv York, 

Manicliioana (iimn-i-ke'aii/.), or Manlchocs, 
an Orit'iilul religious sect founded hy MtinieluetiM, 
Manes, nr Muni, a IVrsiuii cif the tidrd eenttiry 
afte r dirist, e«luealc<l in the religion of Zoroaster. 
* llis olijeet was to jneor|K)mto Z<iroastrian dualism 
with i'liristiaiiity. (See Zoroos/er.) In the fervour 
(»r tiis I'aiiutieisiii he gave himself out to h<* ftie 
l*uraelet<‘ promised in the Gospel oj John, by 
wtiieh tie iinderslomi, not (he Holy Cdiost, as 
many had erroneously imagined, but a tciudier 
iM 111 I missioned to diffuse and (lerfrct (.'hristianity, 
and tree it from the vile eorruptioiiN of the e,vil 
genius Alirimaii (q.v.). Manes appeared ns a 
religious teaehcr uiulcr Safsir I, As u man of 
multifarious uc^t'oriiplishiueiit he attraeted great 
attention: but the hostility of the iiiiigi forecxl 
him to a speedy exile. He wandered into distant 
csmntries, still pursuing his mission, and in the 
VmsI his eoiitaet with Hiiddhisnt gave new Ahu|)e 
and tinge to his celi^ctic views, yii his return 
to Tersia llorniisdiui reecivt'd him with welcome; 
but under his successor VaraiicB, Mimes was 
apprehended and (layed alive, while his skin 
was stuffed and hung up in public. His s^mtein 
B[irt*ad over various |K>rtioii8' of the Christian 
( hureh, and Augustine was for a season fasd* 
nated hy its s(ieeuia(ions. 

Mani la, a eity, ehief scii]x>rt, and capital of 
the Philippines, on the south-wc^t c^oast of Luzon 
and on Miuiila flay, an arm of the China Sea, 
fonuing the finest harbour in the Far East. 
Ttic city is di>ideii into a northern and a southern 


half by the River Pasig, at the mouth of which 
it stands, the southern being enclosed by a 
sixtcc*rith-ocntury wall, and the noitbeni^fomf- 
ing the modern suburbs. There is a cathedral, 
and u university (S. Thomas) founded by the 
Dotiiinieaiis and Jesuits thniugh an authoriza- 
tion grunted by I'hilip II of Spain in 1585. 
The modern university dates from 1857, and 
is conducted on American lines, with faculAes 
of mcdieirie, phaniiaey, engineering, law, philo- 
8o|>lty, and arts. A mint is established in Manila, 
where the Philippine coinage is produced. 
Cigurs, cigarettes, tobacco, and Manila hemp, 
ships and boats, and textiles are muiuifucturcd, 
and <>opra, sugar, tobacco, and hemp arc cx- 
IMiriiHl. 

Manila w‘as founded by Spain (1571), was in 
Rritish oci'upaiion (1702— i), and was annexed 
by the Lliiited States during the Spaiiish- 
Anieriean War (1808), w'heii Admiral Dewey 
destroyed the Spanish fleet under Montijo in 
Manila Ray (Iht May, IKOH). Pop. (1018), 
(of which 257,050 were Fili|Uiios, 17,850 
Phiiiese, 1011 Japaiicsi*, 0124 Aiiierieuns, 1055 
Spuniurds, 005 Rriltsh, 100 Kren(‘h, and 05 Saiss). 

Manciple, in the Roman I'atliolie, and some 
other ('hurehes, one of tlie sacred vestments, 
being an ornuiueiit worn by the priest uIkivc 
the left wrist at the celebration of the eiieharist. 
It is now of the same width and colour as Uie 
stoic and the vestment iir ehasitble, frii.gcd at 
the ends, and generally alxmt 1| yards in length. 

Manipur (-|M)r'), a native slate of North- 
Kosterii India, in Assam. Area, 8(HK) sq. miles; 
pop. 0i<1,(K)0; capital, Iniphal. 

Manitoba, the most 'asterly of the three 
prairie-pnivinces of i*aiu.(*u; un*a, 251,H02 sq. 
miles (10.18)0 srp miles an: water), it is 
extensive plain truver.se<t by the Nelson, Assini- 
iMiiiie, Hayes, and Red Rivers, and containing 
Lakc^ Wiiiiu|R'g (85tH) sq. miles), VViniit|)egosis 
(loao sq. miles), and Manitoba (1820 sq. miles). 
Among towns ore Wiiini|M'g (the capital), 
Brandon, Pas, Churchill, and Port Nelson. 
Maiiitoim is essentially agriciilttinil, producing 
wheat (Matuiolxi ^ No. 1 Hanl ' is the world's 
standard), oats, barley, t1a\, r^'C, and iKtlnbicH. 
LivC'KlociK and dairy-fiu*miiig are |.K>pular (dairy 
priMliiels value 10,800,000 dollars in 1019); 
tlshing and lumbering are carried on, and vast 
de|x)8its of gold and oop|X!r have been found. 
Winnipeg is the focus of all the Canadian Trans- 
continental Roilvray sj'stems, and the l^rovinoc 
is tra\’eTScd by 4463 miles of track (1020), The 
capital also contains the ]^ro\incial Agricultural 
Cc^egc and Manitoba lJni\Trsity. 

The nucleus of Manitoba was the Red River 
Settlenieut, founded by Lord Selkirk in 1812, 
and annexH to the dcNninion in 1870. In 1012 
the provincial boundaries were extended to 
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Hudson Itoy at the expense of Keewatiii. A 
Lie|itenanT-(iOvernor is assisUnl in Ick^uI jpivcm- 
ment by u Lcf;iis]ati\’c Asseitibly of fifty-ftvc 
menibSrs, electee! every five years. The province 
sends six nienilx^rs to the Senate and fifteen to 
the C'onunons of tlic Doiniiiion Ptirliaincnt 
(Ottawa). Pop. (estimated mixed, 

but >i'Ainly of British descent.- -C'f. II. T. B<m)Iii 
and A. G. Brown, The J^aine Frtjvincea of 
Canada, 

Manizales, a city of (^lombia, Sriuth Anierieii. 
enpitnl of the depuriinent of TaMns (lat, .V‘ 3' N., 
lon^. "ly w.); altitude, 700t> fci'l. It is a 
tnidini; eentrt! c*x|>ortinf{ gold, <*ofr<*4\ and «>ci>a. 
Pop. (IDlK), C'ahbiN has an area of 7ilfi0 

sq. inih^N, and a |)op. (1018) <if <428.1:17. 

Manna, the sw<x't concrete jiiiiH* which is 
obtained by iricisioiiH made in the steiii of a 
spcf'ies of a,sli, fVaul/iiis (hnus, a native of 
Sicily, ('alabriu, and otlicr parts of the scmtli 
of )Miro|>c. The inatma of coniinm*e is coII«*ct4‘<l 
in Su'ily, where the inanna-iish is cultivated for 
V ;; purpose in r'*>fular ptuntations. The Iw'st 
I. c t is in ol)loni; pieces <»r ibikes of u whitisli 

^ !((e-yellow colour, li^jht, friable, and some- 

at transparent. It has a slij^ht peculiar iHioiir, 
.vno a sweetish taste ini\csl with a slt}{ht de^n*c* 
of bilteiness. and is cinplo>cd as a ffcntlc liiNa' 
tive. (Mhcf sweetish secrethins cxiidH by sotiH? 
other plants ^rowini? in warm and dry cliinatcs, 
as the l\urfth/f*tus tnantn/^ra of AiiNtraliii, the 
Tamarix vutfmift'ra or finllint at Arabia and 
Syria, Jiie <‘onst<icrcd to be kinds of manna. 
.Small c|uaot:lu-s of imirma. known under the 
name of /friar 'an manna^ arc obtaiiic<l the 

coinnicui lard) In Scripture wc arc tohl that a 
Kubstaiiec < iminna was miraculously tut- 

•'.shed as i'< t llu yrachtes in their joitf nc,« 
tliiv.ujSi!* .t.o- . CN* of Arabia. .Some identity 
it with lilt substaiiee yielded by the 

ToirUJrui ■o/'fr.;, 

Mannheim i ii.> bini), a town and river-iiort 
of Baden, on le Hhine. It is surroundvil by a 
promenade mi the Kite of the ancient rainparts, 
and iff eonnecicfl by a brid^^c w'itli l.udwif^Nbafeii 
(Havarin) on the op|Mis)to Imtik ol tlie llhinc. 
It haa extensive harixairs, and is the chief <’oni- 
niercial town on the rp|>cr llhiiic. .Miu’liiiiery, 
sugar, chemicals, iukI hibuci'o arc iTmiiuffudurrcl. 
The puhice was built by the KJcctor Palatine 
Charlcis Philip, 1720-1). Mannheim won founded 
in 1600 by the Klector Palatine Frederick IV, 
was dc-stniyed in the Thirty Yearn’ War, and 
pBiwed from Bavaria to Baden in 1802. Pop. 
(1919), 229,.>7IJ. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Cardinal, Ixim at 
Totteridge, Ilertfonlsbire, 1808, died 1892. He 
was edueaicfl at Harrow and Balliol C ollege, 
Oxford; rector of l.avington and Gmflhain, 
SuHcx (1864-40); Ardidcacon of Chirbeatar 


(1840 - 51). He took an neUve part In tlio 
Tractarian movement, ami in 1851 Joined tlie 
Church of Home and woh ordained pricit. On 
the death of i'unliiial Wiaeinoii he Huec^eeded 
him an ArchliMliop of WcHtmiiister (1865), and 
ten yearn after he wan made cardinal. Sochd 
imd philanthropic cpiestiona reeeiveii much of 
his attention; he wan un ardent aupiKirtcr of 
tt>tal aluitiiiciu*!*, and he waa a memlier of eoiii- 
iiiiaHionii on the luuiKing of the |KHir and on 
ixlueutioii. Bc*NiilcH iH'rmoiiK, he wrote: The 
Temporal Ptmrr of the iVpr, The True Stoff/ qf 
the I 'at lean Council, and The Four Great Kvita 
of the ihiip -A'J, S. Ix'slie, ilcfiry Kthcard Man- 
uinfi: hia Life and l^lMura, 

Mannite, or Mannitol (CJI||0«), a hexa* 
liydrie alcsihol cloM^ly rc'latetl to the Miigam. It 
occurs in inuiiy plants and in some f(*niiented 
jtttcf^H, c.g. licc'l-rcKit jiiiiX'. It itiny Ik* obtained 
from tiiaiiria by extracting with idi*obu], firoiit 
wliicli it cryMtulli/.(*H in eolotirhwN needles of 
melting-point HUP C. It is readily soliililc in 
water, iiibohiblc in ether, has a swn;*t tiwU', 
and on oxidation yields the sugar iiiaiiiusK*, 
C«lliiO«, 

ManoDUvrea, a series of exen^uMW }HTforriicd 
by fleets or large Isidit's of insipH of oil iirins ns 
a means of providing coinbinix] tactical training 
for w'ur. In war, h*>wcver, no restrieUoiis i'xmI 
ns to the nst* of ground other iliati Uumm: wbu li 
can be itn|H>Kid fiy cm iiiy agency, while, u.-der 
tnanmixre coiidifion.N, iihw and restrict ions us 
t4) where tr(s>(iH ttiiiy pass or may not puss are 
endless and vexiitioiis. As a rule, all privuio 
l»n»pcrty is ’ out of iKMinds \ and Is so marked on 
(Ilf* maiio’uvn* iiiaps, entising tniicb eoiirusion to 
trfH>|Mi o|M'ratiiig In that partieuliir ticigliiMitir- 
iitaal, and adding t^onslderably to the difheulties 
of the din'ctihg staiT. 

Of I'oiirse the <'lilcf flisMiniilarity In'twi^n 
iiianri'iivri'N and war, and tJic one which alsive 
all tends t4> make such o|M‘nitioiis unreal, is the 
aliKciice of bullfrts. The Jlritisli soliJIer - imsaii- 
parable in wiir<~-4|(M'S not take kindly to the inake- 
iK’lieve x'lirlety, and, from his point of view, it 
must lie atliriitU*d that it would rcrfiuin; a very 
highly developed sc^niie of duly to cause Mr. 
Atkins — i»r for the matter of that a junior 
regimental (dlicer— U» c^arry out iiKivemciits and 
actions required of him in the same manner and 
with the same rx|x’ndtiure of physical energy 
he would tihc in war, knowing full well that 
failiiri* to do so would in ihi case cause him any 
tuliial physical hurt or injury. But when wc 
to Minsider the stuff-* Isitli general and 
adfiiinistmtivc - the iMisilkm is quite difTen^iit. 
The staff is concerned either with tlie moving 
of the troops, os one moves pieties oit the chess- 
board, or with thdr supply oml administration 
before, during, and after movement, and the 
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tilmcrur of htillcffl und other iiiiMtiles in the 
eneiriy'H aiul rifteR docH not ho much affect 
the r|ucHiioiiH to 1)0 doult with. It is therefore 
open to (|ueHlioii whether, from tlie {xUnt of 
view of liotiial tiiotienl trainini;, manceuvres arc 
not of iiaire value to Ntaff and senior regimental 
oiTloerH than to Junior oMieeni and rank and fdc. 
ThoMC last two eategorioH <lt) no doubt gain Home 
Cxjierieiiec in the A 1) C of aetive service con- 
ditioiiK, and uh far ilh it goes tliis is of value. 

It is probul>lo tliat w'hcn inunfeuvr<*s on a s<*alc 
Hijoh UN miH pluniiod for the autumn of 1UI4 
again take pluoo in iOnglarid, many of tlie motliods 
dcvclojkOfl during tiie lOumfHain War will l)c 
sinuilated; tiiis will tend towards realiHrn, and 
will make the o|)orationH more interoMting to 
the rank and llle of the urniy, and incidentally 
may liolp to solve the diineulties of the directing 
and umpire staff in dealing with prohibited 
arenas, luiipires are a neec'SNary evil on nianfiai- 
vres; thf‘y arc preHiinicd to represent the c*on- 
trolling iiilhieiiee that in war would 1 h* the 
provinc*c of the bullets and shells of the enemy, 
and, ill onler to |M*rmit of this being done, they 
are vested with authority to control nioveiiif*nts 
of troops ill ludual contact; oceasioiiully, also» 
they serve to give aw'ay the poHition to be 
attacked by ap|)earing on the sky-line. 

Manom'eter, an instrument uscnl to measure 
lliiid pn'SNurcH. In iU simplest form it eonsisbi 
of a simple Ud ulie in which 
the pn'ssiire is balanecd 
by a eohimii of water or 
iiiereury acting w'ith or 
against the atiiiospherio 
pressure. A tube similar 
but with a closed arm is 
nnother form, the com- 
pression of the enclosed 
iiir being iischI to obtain 
the pressure. A barometer 
is also a ty|)c of inaiio- 
meter. 

Man 'or (Fr* manmr; 

Lat. numrrim/i, a dwelling- 
place, from fwuMfrr, to 
flwell). originally u piei’c 
«)f territory held liy a lord 
or grt‘:it p('r8oiiug<\ wdio 
oeeiipiril a |mrt of it, as 
inueh as was neecssary for 
the uKc of his own imme- 
diate family, and grunted 
or leased the remainder to 
triiiints for stipnlated rents 
or servi4'«*N. Manors were 
also ealletl baronies, ns they still are lord- 
ships, and the lonl was em|)owcrcd to hold a 
d«mu*stie court calhsl the eaurf bawn for punish- 
ing inisdetneunoiirs, settling disputes, dee., within 
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tlie manor. No manors, with all thci| incidents 
and friinehisoH, have been granted in England 
since the reign of Pklwarrl III. « 

Manre'sa, an ancient city of Barcelona, 
Spain; the Homan Munnrisa, capital of the 
Jacetani; on the Curdoner, which is spanned 
by a Homan bridge. The city is 40 miles n.n.w*. 
of Burcclriiia by rail, and is a railway junction. 
Cotton, woollens, and paper are maiiufactuii«.*d. 
There is a Dominiean convent, and a church 
OHRoeiated with Ixiyola. Hop. 24,000. 

Mansard, or Mansart (muu'sllr), Francois, 
French urohitcct, liorn in Paris 1308, died there 
1000. Among his principal works arc purl of 
the ch&tcau of Hlois, and the ch&tcau of Muisons. 
IbiM'd on the study of classical antiquity, his 
buildings show a characicrislic dignity, clcgiiiicc, 
and logit* in cHuistniction. His nephew, «1ulcfi 
llarfloiiin, w'ho assumed his name (1043-1708), 
was less great as iin artist, but lu'lncvcd iiiucli 
worldly uiie(*(*sH. The Palais de Versailles, the 
HOtt'l tics liivaliflcH and the Place Vendome 
in Parts, anti ritht'r works of the roigii of 
l^mis XIV, arc* from his dc'signs. 

Manse, in Scotland, the dwelling-house of a 
parish minister of a rural parish. Kvery niinistiT 
of a ninil piirish {qwmd omnia) is cuititled to 
have a manse crccUil and upheld by the heritors, 
but the tninisters of royal burglis liavc profs^rly 
no such right, unless where there is a land- 
ward district iH^loiigiiig to the parish in which 
the* burgh lies. The term is Hometiiiu's loosc'ly 
applied to the chfelling-housc of dissenting 
iiiinistrrs. 

Manscl, Henry Ixuiguevillc, a logician and 
theologian, Inirn at C'osgrove, Northampton- 
shire, 1820, died in London 1871. He bceanic 
professor of mtiral and metaphysical philosopli^' 
at Oxfont in 1830; professor of ceelcsiastical 
histt)ry 1807; and Dean of St. PaiiPs, I^iridon, 
1808. He was the chief ex|M)iient of the philo- 
sophy of Sir William Hamilton, and (rollnlmraled 
with Professor Veiteh in editing Hamilton's 
I«ertun*R. Among his publications arc: The 
PhUomophy of Kant (1830); The Limits of ife- 
li^ious Thought^ being the Hampton lectures for 
tSoS; and MrtaphysirSf or the Philosophy of 
PotiHciowmess (1800). — I'f. A. \V. Benn, liistory 
of nationalism. 

Mansfleld, Williuni Murray, Karl of, the 
fourth son of David, Lord Stonnont, was 
lK>m at Scone, in Scotland, 2nd March, 1705, 
died 20th March, 1793. Educated at Wc»t- 
minster Sehcml and at Oxford, he entered 
l*ineoln's Inn and was cant'd to the Bar in 
1731. In 1742 he was ap|Murited Solicitor- 
Oeneral, and obtained a seat in Parliament 
about the same time. In 1754 he was Atiorney- 
Geiieral,' and in 1750 he was ap|H>inted Chi^ 
Justice of the King's Bench, and made Baron 
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Mansfield^ In 1770 he was advaiUH'd to the 
dignity of earl. On the trial of Woodfall for 
i;mblis||kifig The LetUrst of Junitu^ and on some 
other occasions, he showed himself tlic zcnlous 
auppoitcr of the Government, and gave offenee 
to the impular party. During the riots of 1780 
Ids house in I^>ndoii was burned down by the 
mob. In 1788 he resigninl his ofliec of diief 
JiiiticT, and the remainder of his life wns sjKmt 
in retirement. He was a great lawyer, not 
merely in a technical sense, but as one who 
could direc-t the practice of the courts Itiwiinls 
bmnd principles of jurispnidcnce. Many de- 
partments in the menMintilc law of Kngland 
and Scotland were created by him, ami among 
others the law of murine insurance was made 
and systciiiati/.ed by his decisions. 

Mansfield, a town of Nottinghainshire, Kng- 
land, on the Haim, served by the (>r(*at Central 
aiirl Midlaml Hail ways. Then* an* collicricM in 
the vicinity. Threat!, hosiery, lace, and IkioU are 
iiianiifucturcd. Tlic ('oiirts for ShorwtMMl Forest 
were belli at Maiislicld till 1715. Pop. (11)21), 
4t,ilH. 

Mansfield CiOllcgte, ii Hicolttgical college 
established at Oxford for the ediicatton of 
lilt'll for the Noiit'oiiforiiiist ministry, and 
opcnctl in 1881). The colb'gc is not iiicoriMiratcfl 
with the university. Its students must be 
graduates of Mitnc rt'cngiii/cd iiniverHity, <»r 
undergraduates of Oxford who have passed 
MtKle.rutions. ^ 

Manaion House, the nomcnelntiirc applied 
to the ollieial rc*sidriK\! of the I.onl Mayor of 
Ignition, anti fretpicnfly iisctl in dcserihing other 
maytiral rt^siflcin't's, e.g. at Diihliii. The ];.ofitlon 
biiiltliiig is IfK'att'd at the far end of Poiittiy'. 
18) «iis erect eti l»y (icorgt? Dunce Ik'Iwccii Del., 
17;M), and 1758. The principal rwiin is the 
Kgyptian Hull, where banquets untl halls are 
given, and wliieh is a rcprodiictitin of the 
Kgv'ptiun Hull tIescrilMsI hy Vitruvius. The 
City |M)lits.*-eourt is held in the hastMiit'ni! 

Manslaughter is the eritne of unlawfully 
killing a human lieing without malice uforc- 
thtiught. It is CNseritial that there hhoiild Ik* 
want of premeditatjon to kill. Unlawful pre- 
meditaietJ killing is the graver crime of murtler 
(q.v.). Th€*rc may, htiwever, lie prcmetlitulioii 
in the eyes of the law though there wiun nti real 
intent to kill, c.g. when death «s causcti hy any- 
one while committing a felony, or whf'ii an at*! 
is done in the knowletlge that death will prob- 
ably ensue and it d(K^. Manslaughter may 
vary from eases in which mgligciicc alone is 
the cause of death, os when one, driving negli- 
gently, runs down and kills another, Ut ruses 
nearly approaching murder, as wh<;n one kills 
another in sudden passion under greiit provo- 
cotioa* Manslaughter is punishable by |Krnal 


servitude, imprisonment, or fine, a(*oorcling to 
the degree of eul|Mibility. See Homicide. 

Mans, Le (le iniiii), a town and capital of 
Sarthe. KraiUH;; the Homan r'enomimi; on the 
Sarthe. The eat lied ral of St, J alien (partly 
eleventh and t^icKHi centuries) and the eJiurc*h 
of Notre Dame do la Couture (twelfth to four- 
tcH'iith centuries) arc* hiKtorieally interesting. 
I A* Mims was the hirth-idaee of Henry II, first 
Pluntageiiet king of Kiigliuul; it witnessed tho 
final disfM'rsion of the Vendeaii insurgents by 
Marceau (171)8), and the defcjit of the French 
army under Clianxy liy the Gentmtis under 
Prince Fn*d('riek Cluirlc*s, Jiui., 1871. I*op« 
idKMit (H),5(K). 

Munsd'ru, a city of iKiwer Kgypt, at Uic 
junction of the Nile (Daniietta branch) and a 
caniU running t4> bake Mrn/aln. It is a coin- 
incrcial centre in Uie Delta isittoii distriel. 
Munsilra was fonndetl in 1222, and was attacked 
by the CniHadcrM tinder Diuis IX in 1250, 
Ikhiis was captured and his iiriny defeated. 
Pop. (11)17), 41), 288. 

Mantegna (iiuin-tciCya), Andmi, early Italian 
painter, lM»ni at J^idiia Pglt, died at Mantua 

I. 5011. AIhiuI 1450 he went to Vcninri, where 
he painted a magiiiilct*nt alliir-pieiTC In the 
church of Si. Zeno. Alumt 144MI he retiaoi'd 
to Mantua, and the ri'Kt of his life was piiHiM'H 
there, with the exwptifui »f two years at HoimC. 
At Mantua he oiiencd . sehool, and pnintefl 
among other im|)oriaiit works the Triumph of 
JuUun Ctrunr, now at Hampton ('oiirt. One of 
the latcHt and liest of this artist^N works is the 
Madonna dctUi ViUorut^ now in the l«oiivre at 
Paris. 'J’herc are otiirrs of his works in the 

J. ouvre, ill particular Windom vimt/uMhirtif I7ee, 
tid a mytliologieal work, Partiwtsua. Mantc*gna 

•’\€*cllcd in |M’rsjH*<*livc, which was then a rare 
merit; he also cxc'clied In engraving, and intro- 
diiccKl the art of engraving on copper into ljp|H.*r 
Italy. 

Mantine'a ((•r. Mantiucia), a city of Aretulla, 
ancii'iit (irccce, the scene of the victory and 
dentil of Kpiirninundas (Theban victory over the 
Spartans, 802 li.o.). 

MantJr4, a genus of orthofiterous iiisc*rts. 
Tlif'y fretpiciit various plants, and tlie forms 
and colours f>f their iKMiiiis and wings are so like 
the Icuvirs, twigs, and fkiwi^rs which surrotiiMl 
them as to make them very ine<iiiMpictious. (Sex.* 
Mimirrjp) Tlie Af. rrUf^iSna. or pruying-mafitis, 
has rf*ecdved its name from the fieeiiliar fiosltion 
of the anterior pair of legs, reB<.*ml>ling that of 
a fM^rsoirs hands at tiraycr. In their habits they 
are very voracious, killing irise^'ts and cutting 
them t4> pif*e(9i. are nativi^ chiefly of 

tropk'jd rcgkiriH, but are also found bi Krunoc, 
Spain, ami the warimu' fmrts of Kiirof>e. They 
an; very piignueioiis, and are kepi hy tlio 
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ChiTH-Nc for the purpose of watcliini^ them fight. 

Man'tua (It. Mant6vn)^ u proviri<*o of 
bardy, Italy, travcrsc'd by the IVi, Miiioio, and 
Oglio. It is low-lying, level, and pro<luecM rice, 
silk, vines, and eercals. Area, MK) sq. miles; 
|)op. (eNlifimted), ;idO,.MK). — Mantua^ the pro- 
vincial <’iipitul, is u fortresH city on the Miiieio; 
with l.f‘gagno, Verona, and IVsehicra it fonned 
the AnMtrlan Quadrilateral, The church of S. 
Andn^a, begun 1472, was designed by Allx^rti, 
and contains the tomb of ManU'gnu. The 
twelfth -c'enlury cathedral (S. Pietro) anti the 
ducal palace of the (hmzugas ( 1302) ore historicsil. 
Founded by the Etruscans, Mantua {Jndt'H or 
Pictole near l)y) was the birth-pluee of Virgil. 
From 1.'128 to 1708 the House c)f Goiizaga (q.v.) 
held sovereign power over Mantua, first as c‘ap- 
taiiiN, or inaniueMses, and afterwards lis dukes. 
Stormed and sucked by the Austrians (1030), 
Mantua was forfeited to the Empire (170;i). It 
NuffcTed during the Nu|H)|c*onic campaigns, and 
was eede<l to Italy in 1806. Po]). (cstiinaU'd), 

:i4,5(K). 

Manures. See Soiln tmd MamirrH, 

Manuscripts (Lat. manu seriptun^ written by 
the hand) are writings of any kind, whether on 
paper or other materia], in distinction to printed 
matter and inscriptiotis. Previous to flic intro- 
duction of printing ail literature was (smtainod 
In fiinnuseripts, and the dcciph<;ring and proper 
use of these fonn an iiiifiortant part in the 
science of pala'ography. All the existing ancient 
iiiiinuseripts arc written on parchment, vellum, 
leather, papyrus, or paper. The most common 
ink is the black, which is ver>' okl. Hed ink of 
dazzling la'anty is also found in ancient, maiiu- 
Hcripts. With it were written the initial letters, 
the llrst lines, and the titles, which were IheticH: 
called rtdjtricH <l4it. ruber, ced). Ilhic, gieen, and 
yellow inks were more rarely used. 0*i ran' 
occasions gold and silver inks were UM*d, thmigh 
fnun their cost they arc oftencst confined to 
initial letters. With respect U> external fonn, 
inanuKiTipts are divided into rolls [volumina), 
and into stitched taKiks or volumes (codiceit). 
Among the aneienls the writers of manuscripts 
were mainly freeilmen or slaves. At a later 
IH'iiod the monks were largely eiigagcfl in the 
pnxliietion of imuiusi^ripUi. In iffl the prineipal 
iiioiuistcries wiw a scriplortum, in whicii the 
senp/wr or scrilx' c*ould pursue his work In quirt, 
generally fwsisted by a dicMor, who read aloud 
the text to Ik* itifiied; tin* manuscript was then 
mvised tiy a atrretlnr, and ufirnvards hande<l to 
the mimVilor, who added the oniumcntal capitals 
and artistic designs. The iimst ancient mnrni- 
seripts still pit'si'rved are those written on 
tmpyrus, mid f<niiid in bigyptian tmnlis. A 
numlH'r of these aw of date long bcfuit* the 
Christum era, iuid one in F^yption writing 


dates from perhaps 2 .j00 b.c, Valqpblc MSS. 
of Greek writings have been found in Egypt, 
some of them containing works suppo^ to 
have been entirely lost. They go back to about 
800 B.c. Next to them in point of age are ttie 
Latin manuscripUi found at Herculaneum. 
Among manuscripts of the imperial era of 
Home arc the V€Uican Termce and Septuagint 
(fourth century), and the Codea: Alexandrintd of 
the Hritish Museum. Few Biblical manuscripts 
are us old us the third century, one of the most 
famous bedng the Codex Sinaiticwi, discovered 
in a Sinai convent and belonging to the fourth 
century. Among those of l^tin authors may be 
noted that of Virgil (fourth century), in the 
Laiirentian Library at Florence, and a Livy 
(fifth centurj') in the Imperial Library of Vienna, 
'riie characters used in the older manuscripts 
w'crc generally of large size, often what we 
should cull capital letters, these and other large 
letters being called rnajuHCulea and unciala, as 
contrasted with minusculen or small letters. It 
was cominon in the Middle Ages to erase wTitings 
on fiarchmcril, anrl to rc-iisc the iimtcrial, manu- 
scripts so treated Ix'ing (‘ailed palimpsests. 

The art of itluiiiinatiiig inaimsc'ripts dates 
from the remotest antiquity. The Egyptian 
papyri were ornaiiiciit(*d with vignettes or 
miniatiirc'H altaehcd to the chapters, either 
desigi.ed in black outlines or painted in primary 
c'oloiirs in di.steiupcr. Tlie oldest ornamented 
Cireck and Konian, iiianiiHcripts that have sur- 
vived are the Dioscoridcs of Vienna and the 
Virgil of the Vatican, both of the fourth century, 
uikI having vignettew or pictures in a Byziuitinc 
style of art. From the eighth b> the eleventh 
i*eiitiiry the initial letters in use were eonqioscd 
of figures of men, quadru|x*ds, fishes, birds, Ac. 
The initials of the twelfth eontury are made up 
of masses of conventional foliage iiiicrspcntcd 
with the animal figures of the preceding ct'iiturics. 
t'lmtiniious Ixirdcrs, with vignettes, tail-piccrcs, 
^ . were also [ireviilent in laU*r times, and wiiuc 
maiuiseripts arc ornainciitcd writh very artistic 
designs. In the sixteenth oentiir>' the art of 
illumination he(*ame extinct. Some aliemptif 
have Ixfii made to revive it by adorning paper, 
parchment, and vellum with designs in colours 
or metals. — ^BinLicMSRAPiiY: T. J. Wise, Ile/eraice 
Calal4}fiue of British and Foreign Autographs and 
Mauuscriptsi J. H. Middleton, JUuminaUd 
Classical and Mediaval MSS. 

ManuTIua, Aldus, or Aldo Manuzio, Italian 
printer, Ixirn aliout 1447, died 1515. In 1488 
he mahlished himself os a printer at Venice, 
but the first work which he finished was not 
published till 14tkl. In the course of the ensuing 
twenty ^*curs he printed the works of the extant 
Latin* and Greek authors, as well as those of 
his contemporaries. He was the inventor of the 
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italic or oarsivc character* hence called AUiwe. With the earth as it la, a map may have either 
Hii^ business was continued by liJs son Paolo of those valuable qualities at our discretion, but 
Blknuiio* bom 1512* died 1574* a man distin- it cannot hu\'e both* and in some important pro* 
guished as a citutsical scholar no less than ns a jcc*tiorui it has neither. Of ortlioinorphlc projeo- 
printcr; and by his grandson Aldo* burn 1547* lions the liest know’n is Mcrrcilor's pnjfcHont in 
died 1507. See Aldinc Editims. which rncrtdiiiiiK and parallels are straight lines 

Manxo'ni* Alessandro* an Italian |K)et and at right angles to eju*h other* tiie meritiians 
novelist* bom 1785* died 1873. His chief works lanag corrctdly K|>aeiHi at their equatorial dis« 
aitf tlic Inni Sacri, a scries of sacred lyrics; It taiiccH. Hvery |Miriillcl is of the siiiiic length* so 
Cinque Mqggto* a fiowcrfiil ode on the dcatli of that the stutle is mucit exiiggcnited in high 
Napoleon; tlic trugcilics It Conie di CamMgfwta lutiliutcs* and tlic map Is iiN<*h‘ss near the ix>lc8. 
fUidAdclcki; and his great n4>vcl I PromcHsi Sponi A straight line on the map represents a rhutrih 
(The Betrothed). Munxdoi 
strove earnestly to niiikc 
the Florentine diulcet uni- 
versal in Italy. As a ]XH't 
he outrivalled all his cun- 
temporara^s, and his novel 
is one of the finest works 
of its kind in the langiiagr*. 

Map* or Mapes, ^YalttT, 
scholar amt poet of the 
twelfth century, a imli\e 
of the Welsh Mart'lies. U 
siipiioKCfl to have been Ixirn 
ill llerefortlstiire uluiil ^ 

IMO, and to have died 
uImmiI 1210. lie the 
author of a eurions lM»ok, 

J}c yufiis ('urudium, a 
iioteliook of the ewiitx of i 
the day and <if court gcfSKip; • 
and to tiiiii is attributed a 
colleetioii of rhymed l^atiii 
verse, in which the abuse s 
of the Churt'h arc hit otT 
with \'igoiir and hiiiiiour. 

.fiiiong the most reinark- "hi* W<irW on r'l Pnswooii 

able of these are the satiri- irf narnllcl« on in ip friHn 

cal AjiGColypse and ttie li -Mkr< * irriMitiolt ik. StraisHt hnet Hrr ihumh iim'» 

Confemnwi of liifthop (toliai^ 

w'liieh contains the fanions <jr;' * /-sfiiig biviti- linr^ i.e. a line cutting the incridianN at a con- 
ning with Meum est prnjtusitu>« i,i ttdtrruh slant uiiglc. A ship keeping a csuisbuit e4»iirsc* 

Map, a representation of tb ' feaMires of one must therefore follow a straight limt on the 
surface on anolher. The roos! um* of map. On acoouiit of this cvinvenictit orofXTty, 

the word is in application to th eartli. In a Menvitor's projection is still iiritvcrsiilly usi?d at 
map of the ejirtli, the system ni wlii* li the scNi. Anolher imporliittl orlhotnorphic projection 
tncridiuiiN and parallelK (mm* LutiU^tr\ /jorifiitudr) is the eterrographic. This is a true pnijectioii in 
arc drawn, or the rule eonnciting iKstition on the the gcomeiricul sense (see Orometry), the *‘cniw 
map with [lobition on the earth, i^ eallf^il the of pmjiTtion fwing a fKiiiit on the surfat^* and 
projection. If (tie e^rtb ocr«r u dnrhpoblc sur- the plane of projection the tangent plane Ui. the 
fa(‘e, sn tliat like a (^ylimler nr rune it c^miM lx; anti|MKial point. In a ctmietd projection, iticri- 
unroUed upon a nl^ic, iiia|Hmakfng wrudcl lx: diatis are represented by straight lines con- 
an easy inalUT. A map wotjld simply lx- a copy verging to a centre, and parallels by the con- 
of the unrollwl surface on a wluewi scale. The centric eirr;lrs at right angles to tlime lines. In 
map would be orlhornorphic, i.e. a wiiall arta the simple conical projc<!tfon* tlic scale is eorrcci 
would retain its shaix:*, or tlio scale of length along every meridian, and also almig one standard 
would be the same in all dircctkms round a parallel. This projeoiioii <!aii tx* iiiiule nearly 
point; it would aJM> lx: equal-area, i.c. tlic scale true to scale over a fairly wide region, and it has 
of areas would be the same all over the map, been used a great deal for atlas maps. Bonne's 
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prajcrthn in u inodincalitiii, in whu.*li tiie puriillels 
are corircntriu circk^, alJ divided it uJy, and the 
incTidiarLS arc cairvcs formed by joiiijri|; up 
corrcNjioiidiiig (loinU on Ihc porailclit. Thia 



Si.iU*. I jso,ooo,ooo. Katiumof fltandjftl |Mr.iliel (50'* N.) 
o N4"; ilihlaiicc apart of mvruiuna on atanduid parallel, 
O’ 1 1"; Uiatancc ii|>ait of parullelN, 0’i7"-o-i75". 

project inti is rqtial-arca, titid (him been used in 
(»IIieia( surveys in l^'raiuT, Scntlaiid, un<i Ireland. 
Another modified eonieul projetdion is the 
ortlioiiiorphie with two stundurd fiaraflels. iisiialty 
cidletl iMmlterCt* Hcnmd projection. The maps 
used by the Allies in Kraiiee in the later ata^'s 
of the ICiiropt'an War were of this ty|)e. The 
seniM/f/. or uzimnthnl projection is a eonieul 
projeetioii in which distaiars from the eenfre 
are )i;i\en lo seiUe, and unifies iKdween eeiitrnl 
radii are shown of their true si/.e. whereas in 
eon teal project ions in ffcnorul the eoinptele urea 
round the jwle is shown us a sector of a cinde. 
A /eiiithal projection may have its <'entre or 
zenith at any fKiinl, not neet^sarily at the north 
or south |K>lc as in conical projections in general. 

The choice of a pnijeetion depends on Uic pur- 
)>oNc of the map. If <listribution statistics ore 
to l>e illustrated* an eqiial-ntt'a map is obviously 
t lie one to choose. 1 f distances aii^ licarings fnnn 
a cnTt4un point are wanted, a zenithal map with 
ihut |Kiiiit as centre is best. For areas of no great 
extent, however, the results gi\’cn by Uie ordinary 
projetaions are hardly distinguishable from each 
other. The International Map Committee, 
London, IW 19 , reeomiiiended for the projected 
iiiup of the w«>rld, on the sc^ale I/1,000,CMKI, the 
pohft'imic projeidion, in which the. ecntmJ 
meridian is divaled truly, and the paralleJs are 
eireh's also ilivicled truly, not concentric, but 
with tlie radius of each a certain single function 


of the latitude, it has been calculated that on 
this projeertion the maximum error of scale a 
meridian is 1/1270, and of a parallel 1/3200; abd 
that the greatest alteration in azimuth is six 
minutes of arc. For the early histoiy of map- 
making, with illustrations, sec Geography, Sro 
also Savigation; Surveying , — Bibi^iography: A. 
Gemiain, Traiti dt$ projections des cartes giSo^ 
graphu[ues; K. A. Beeves, Maps and hfap- 
making; A. li. Hinks, Map Projections; Mary 
Adams, A Little Hook on Map Projection; A. 
StcvfMis, Applied Geography, 

Ma'ple, a name for trees of the genus Acer, 
nut. ord. Aceracen? or Sapinducca*, \peculiar to 
the northern and temperate parts of the globe. 
Alxuit fifty sfieeies arc known, distributed 
thremgh Kiiropc, North Ainerieu, and different 
parts of Asia. They arc small or large trees, with 
a sweetish, rarely milky, sap, up|)osite, deciduous, 
simple, UKiially IoIhxI leaves, and axillary and 
terminal racemes or ix^rymbs of kiiihII gnTiiish 
llowers. Two spetMCH arc eominoii in Britain, 
the great maple, often miseulled sycamore (A, 
PseudfhptatdnHs)f and the c*ommoii maple (,4, 
campcHtre), 'I’he wood of I lie ft inner is valuable 
for various pur|K>ses, us for carving, turnery, 
nniKieal inslriiments, wmKlen dishes, Sev, Another 
weli-kiiowii s|K'eies is the Norway maple (A. 
piatamidcs), ofleii planted in Brilain as an orna- 



Maple (Atfr camfttMtrt) 

4, Male flower, n. Ovary and staroent. C, Fruit. 
D, Fruit opened, exposing seed. 


mental tree. The woo<i of st'veral American 
species ip also applied to various imcs. Tlic sugar 
or roelc' maple (A, satcharinum) is the most im- 
portant species; this yields maple-sugar, which 



MAQUIS 

in many p|itfl of North America ia an ImiMirtant 
artift*lc of maniifttitim*. A tree of onliimrv 
Kiae wUI yiehi from 15 t<» »0 gall, of mip 
yearly, from wlii<-h are made from 2 U) 4 lb. of 
BU^nr. The knottetl |>arta of Uie Nn|pi.r*iiui|>ie 
Ibrnisli tlie pn'tly bird'H-cyr fnapk of eabtitei- 
tnakerg. Some other Atnerieaii speeies are the 
white iniiple (-d. doMycarpum), the rwl or swamp 
maple {A, rubrum), the Ktri|>ed maple or iiUKuie 
wood (A. pcntiyylvanirum ), the mountain maple 
(A, spicatum), the vine maple (.-I. circinahim), 
and tlie lar|;e-lcav<Ml maple {A, mttcrttphyUwn). 

MAquis (Fr.). or Macchla (It.), a kind of 
denso, low, Kcnihby forest, e<ini posed of a grcnit 
variety of KhnilM and small tret* with leathery « 
usually entire, everj?n‘en lea\ es, ehunu'U^risUe of 
the MtMliterrunean lands with etad, nuiist winters, 
and hot, dry suininero. It is seen to fuTfeetion hi 
Corsica. The same st>rt of vc|{rtaf.ion retairH in 
other (‘ountra^ with a siinilar f‘liiiiate, such ns 
tlie i’aiM*, I'alifitrnia (‘ ehapparal *), Chile, and 
Wwteni AiiKtralia. 

Mar'abou- stork, the name jziveii to two 
species of storks, the delii-aic white feuiheni 
liciieath the witi^ and tail of which hirm the 
beautiful ami ornamental iiiLiralKm-featheni. 
One KiK*<‘ics is a native «if West Africa {t^ptap^ 
tHuH crumi*nifrr): another is (Himinon in India, 
wher<‘ it is jjcncrally t ailed tin* adjutmU (q.v.). 

Mar'abouts, or Marabuts, anionit the IhT- 
bers of Ntirtlicrri Afrit‘ii a Sf>rt of Hainis or sor- 
errers, who arc hcitl in hi^h Mtiiiiation, and who 
fxercis*- in st me villages a desindic authority. 
They dislrilnite amiiUds, afTcct U\ wt>rk mirat les, 
and an* thoiif^hl to cxtTcisc the ^ift tif pmphecy. 
Anioii); the Hili more than aiiionjiC *he more 
Arubici/'d IlcriM'rs (.Ichala) the Koranic doc- 
tribe ar precepts an* ortly iitiinin.illy ciiihriic<n|, 
find Uu is a iiiultittidiiuai.H array of inaralxniLs. 
- Toe M.oiie Muraljoiits is alsrt used as c<piivid«‘i«t. 

All. a /avi'l'rH (q.v.). 

Maracaibo, the chief seaiMirt of Wncziicla, 
provincial capital of Zulia, on the strait unitinK 
the ffifio atifl (hilf 4if MaraciiilNi. I'he harUnir 
is Miiiall and bail iK'iwecii ()<*t<i1>«‘r ami April. 
Coffee, rtiblx^r, t^cM-oa, ami Miiji^ar, with soine 
tiniiMT, hides, ami on?s, are exjiortetl. There is 
n wireless station. I'op. (c*tftirniiU^J), 4H,.5un. 
The gran lago dc Maracailm is u large Veiie/.iielan 
fresh wntfT lagiMin 1:10 miliw long, c*onnei*te<l by 
a iktniit with the Gulf of MaracqilMi (or Venc/.iiela), 
an arm of the (?ariblK*an. The gulf was distsjvered 
by OjerJa m 14119. and, from the houses of the 
indigenous |y>pulation lx*ing built on piles, be 
named the district Venezuela (Little Venice). 

MaraJOt or Johannes, an island of ParA, 
Brazil, formed by the estuaries of the Amazon 
and ParA (Tocantins); length, 180 iriilcfi; breadth, 
125 milcM. Jiublicr is yielrle«l. 

Maranhfto, a muritime state of North* 
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Kiislern Brazil, lioiindcil by the ni\*eni Giirupy, 
Paniahyba, and the Middle IhirA (Toeantins). 
It is (lartJy ulTonsstetl. well w atered, and pmdiieea 
vanilla, iobam^ cotton, sugar, tinilH*r, i*op|M*r, 
and gohl, Sao Liii/ is the capital. Area, 177,515 
sq. miles: |Kip. (1920), 850,0.70. 

Maranta'cem, an order of endogenous pluntii, 
growing in tmpieul coiintricfl; callcMl also C'oti* 
noercr. *rhey are iH'rmnial herlm with flbmiM 
riHils or Ih^hy vwpU\n rhizomes, alternate 
simple leavra with sheathing footstalks, ami 
irrt*gular raivmose or panicleil Ihiweia. The 
t>qM*-g(miis is Muranla (arrownsit). 

Marat (niA-rtt), .lean Paul, one of the most 
radical IcatlerN of the Krciu*h He volution, born 
near Nc^jfehAb*) 174-1, died 1798. lie siiidieil 
iiicHlicinc ni Ihiris, and pn^vioiis to 1789 had 
H|ieiit many years in travel, visiting Ixmdon, 
Kdinburgh, Dublin, Amsterdam. The first 
breath of tlie lievtiluiion, how'eviT, brought him 
to the front, and when Daiibm instituted the 
eliib of the (Cordeliers. Marat bi'cume the etliior 
of the PubtinAf Pnrisim, iM'tler known timler 
its later title //.4mi du Pruplf, whicli was nguiii 
<'huiige<l to the Journal de la H^puhlitpte fVrin- 
(viisr, a Joimial which was the oq{ati tif tliuL 
scN'teiy, and scmui lict*iime the oracle of the inoli. 
It early uilvocated the most extreme mtMisores, 
and the tone iMHiainc mort* fiirious us Murat w i 
inflameii by the proH(*ciii lons of the aiiUiorit if«. 
His pa|MT was issued from various plaucsi of con- 
<*i*almeiit until Kith Aug., 1792, ttfU*r which 
he t<H>k his seat at the INmiiniiiic, ami played a 
leatling part, in the aHsiiNHinutions of .Sept., 1792. 
lie was a iiiemiHT of the t'oinmittec of Public 
.Safely, amt of the (Vmverilion, where Ihuieral 
J hjtiiouric'/. and the (viroiidists, who emleavoureil 
:.l first to prevent his taking his sent, were the 
K)KH*ial objects of his aitiick. 'Hie I'Mlaldisliineiit 
of the revolijlkmary tribunal, and ut Uk^ (smii- 
riiitlce for arrersting the sijspc'f'ted, was udopb^d 
<111 his motions. On tin; approneh of Hist May, as 
president of the Jacobin Club he signed an 
addretw instigaliiig the fM'ople to an insiirrectiem. 
luid bi iimsN(U*re all traibirs. For this Marat was 
delivensj over U} the revolutionary iribiinal, 
which a(H|uittc<l him; and the |Hs>ple receivnl 
him in triumph and covered him with wrt;aihs. 
lie was assassinate**! shortly after by ('harlot U* 
Oirduy. His remains were deposited in the 
Panlluxin with national hotioiirs, but were sub* 
seciuently nMnoveil. --Cf. K. B. Bax, Jean Paul 
Matal: the Pet}ple'ft Friend. 

Marftfht (mci-rAt'h^), a lilngiioge of India, 
vUmetly allied Ur Sanskrit and writUui in the 
Sanskrit charaetcr. It is Uie veriitieular of 
some sixteen millions of tMi^iple, mostly in the? 
North-West Deeemi. It is dividcnl inU» two great 
groiifis, the Konkiuii, ami the Dakhani, and 
cs>iiipris49i sev€*ral .Scm* India. 
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Mar'athon, a vlllnfifc of ancient Greece, in 
Attica, ahoiit 20 inilcfl north-enst of Athens. 
It wiiN situated (probaiily on the site of the 
riHKlcrii Vrana) on a plain which extcnflii for 
uhoul 0 miles aloii^ I he sea'shore, with a breadth 
of from 1 j to :) miles. It is famous for the over* 
throw of the JVrsians by the Athenians under 
Miltiados, 4iK) n.c. 

Marattiaccce, the principal family of 
Kusporuriffiate Fcnis (q.v.), eomprisinf; alM>iit 
twenty-five Mpcei<‘H of tropical ferns, with stout, 
fleshy stems, and larf^c, leathery, usually piniiutc 
leaves. Tin* sporangia, generally united into 
groups, arc bulky and numerous, and the pro- 
thalliis is also stouter and longer-llv<*<l than that 
of ordinary ferns. Chief genera: Angioptcris, 
Danica, Marat tia, Psuronius (fossil). 

Marble, the name given to certain vnrietic's 
of lliiiesUme which show ornamental ehuracters 
when polished, and which, both from their 
durahility and the beauty of the tints of many 
of them, have at all |M*rk>d8 of the world Ikn.ui 
greatly in re<|uest for purposes of art or orna- 
ment. White statuary marble is a mass of pure 
granular crystals of culeitc. Marbles have been 
divided inUi many varieties, such as marblrs 0 / 
a ntiijorm coUmr^ comprehending solely th<»se 
which are either white or black; vuriefiated 
mnrhlfs, in which the ri|K»ts and veins are inter- 
hu'cd and dispOfU>d without regularity; shell 
marbles, in which the fossil shells pro\'ide an 
ornaiiicntal fcuiture; eipoUino marbles, w'hieh are 
vf'ined with mica; and breccia marbles, which are 
formed of angular fragments of various iiuirblc.s 
united by a cement of some diffcrciU colour. 
Illack marbles are coUiurcd by a small per- 
centage of cartam; retl b)- iron hydroxide; and 
given by chlorite, green mica, or, in some hami- 
w»me cNamples, by ser|H'nline. Hy w.JiV/we 
marbles is anderstiKMl those kinds made use of 
by the aiieientN, the quarries of which have in 
wx eral <*ases luvn re«jjH*iied by modern enti’r- 
prisc. 'riuw include Parian marble, Pentelie 
marble, i'amim marble, rosso antico, giallo 
antico, vrnie mtico, Ac. 

Marburg, a town of llesse-Nossau, Germany, 
on the liahii. Among its buildings uve tlie 
tliirtcvntti-century castle of the I^andgravcs of 
llcssc, the university (1527), and^he church of 
St. l'di/al)eth, built by the Teutonic Knights. 
Pop. 2a,UtM). 

Marburg, a town of Styiin, Yugo-Slavia, on 
tlic Drove. There is a sixtetmth^oentury^ cathe- 
dral, and a bishop's palace. Railway rolling- 
stock ami iHHits are manufactured; trade is 
gmwl in xvine and Agricultural prcxltice. Pop. 
28.0<MK 

Mar'caalte, orthorlKmibic iron pyrites or 
blsulpldtie of iron. It is of a paler colour than 
onlinury initi pyrites, the cubic pyrite lieing 


nearly of the colour of tin, as is seen when it is 
^'leaned with hydrochloric acid. It decoinppses 
on ex|K»sure Ui the atmosphere more readily tlmn 
pyrite, un«l fossil remains replaced or irilillefl by 
it eoniinonly go to pieces in eoUections. 

Marcellus, Mureiis (ilaudius, u Homan general, 
five times consul (222, 215, 214, 210, and 208 
B.C.); the first Roman who successfully en- 
cniinterecl Hannibal in the second Punic War; 
and the conquemr of .Syrneuse (212 B.c.). Ha 
was killed in a skinnisli with the Carthaginians 
in 208 ii.c. 

March, originally the first month of the 
Homan year. Till the adoption of llie ncw» style 
in Knghind (17.52), the 2.5th of Mureh W'as tltc 
first day of the legal year; henee January, 
Feliniary, and the first twenty-four days of 
March have ftrequenlly two years appended, os 
Ist January, 170j, or 1701 -2. Scotland adopted 
Jariiiur}' as the first month of the year in 1500. 

Marchantlales, u family of Liverworts, dis- 
tinguished by the flat, lobed thnilus, usually 
fleshy and wMth complicated internal structure, 
and the sessile nr short ly-stalkcd capsule, which 
hursts irregularly. Thetype-gemis is Marchantia; 
-.1/. jwlf/morpha is a very eomnirm plant. 

Marches, the frontiers or boundaries of a 
territory. The term is most familiar oh applied 
to the iMiundaries between Krigland and Wales, 
and Kngland and Scotland, ^'hc latter w*ere 
diviiled into three |>oi‘tionK, the western, the 
eastern, and the middle marches, each of which 
had courts iHunitiar to itself, and a kind of 
president or g(»vcrm»r, who was called Warden 
of the Mnrc'hcs. Whui is known as riding the 
marches is 11 practice still observed oec^nsionally 
ill some of the burghs cif Scotland, the original 
objivt licing to preserve ir. the memory of ti\c 
inhabitants the limits of their property. In 
obserx’lng (his practice the magistrates and chief 
men of the town, mounted on horsi'back, ride in 
prvicessioii along the Ijounclarics of the town 
propc*rt.y, and (K^rforin various ceremonies. 

Marches, u maritime compart iincnto of 
North-Kastern Italy, lying lietween the Apen- 
nines aiui the Adriatic, and comprising the 
provini'cs of Pesaro c IJrbino, Aneoaa, Maeeratn, 
and As<*oli Piecno. Formerly a Papal ixissession, 
Marches xvos annexed to Italy !>y Victor Em- 
niamiel (1880). Area, 8741 sq. miles; pop. 
(estimateil), 1,188,265. 

Mar'eion, the founder of an nscvtic Cilnostie 
sect, eallcil after him Marcionites, was Ixim at 
Sinopi* alxiut the beginning of the second century 
of our era, his father being Bishop of Sinope. He 
went to Rome about a.d. 140, and founded a 
system which assumed the existence of three 
original principles ■» the supreme and invisible, 
whom Mandoii called the Good; the visible God, 
the Creator; and the Devil, or {x'rhaps matter. 
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the source of evil. Marclon could not perccl\-e 
in nature,* or in the Old Testament, the same 
kv'e which was in the t he (;os|h*I (»f Christ. lie 
acciirdlngly made the Creator, I he Oml of the 
Old Testaiiient, tin* Jiiithor of KiifTeriri^. .Tcmih 
was not the Messiah proiiiiscHl hy this lM*in^, but 
the Son of tiic unseen (ichI, who toftk the fonii, 
but not the substance of man. Marclon denknl 
ih4 rcsurreidion of the Inaly; he condemned 
marriage, thinking it wrong to increase a riuv 
ixirn in aubjection to the harsh nile of the 
Creator. lie was vigorously att:u‘ked by Ter- 
tiilliun and others, but. his sect hisled for sevt^ml 
cH'nturics. 

Marcoman'ni, or Markomannl, the name 
of an ancient Gennun tribe or tribal league, 
apparently originally nuin'hmcn or borderers on 
Uie lllienish fnintier. They siibsiMpieiitly 
migrated east, displami the Doii from their 
territory (the modern nohemiii), and uiuier their 
king, Munibodiius, formed a great Mareornaiinie 
eonfederaey to hinder the extension of tlie 
Roman power beyond Pannoniii. lieiiig de- 
feated, h<»wevcr, by a rival <’<infe<!eraey ctiin- 
posed of the Cherust*! and tli(‘ir ailich, they 
entered into iiion* f»r less friendly relations with 
Home until the time of Doinitian. whom they de- 
*eu*rMl. Trajan and Hadrian kept them in eheck, 
b»*t in A.n. l(it» they invaded INinnonia, and 
fiienecd tlie long Marromanm'r War, Aurelius 
(1)4 .* *hem baek, and Ctitninodus purelaased 

pe t ' III) them, but they <*ontimied to make 
inroadn ito Rlurtia and N^irieiim, and in the 
reig* Aureliaii peiietraled Italy as far us 
A.*« iU, and I'veii threat4*ncd Ibaiie itself. 
A \rr that, liow'ever, they praeticully pass out 
n!' '*jsl*iry, 

•Varco'ni, Gugliclrnn, inventor of a praefieal 
sysU'iu .f wirelesfl telegrapliy, was Iwrn at 
Bologna 1874, his mother l>eiiig an Irishwiaiiau, 
and vras «*dueatcd at l.eghorfi and at ftologna 
University. After ex|M'rimpnting at Bologna, in 
1809 he establisheil wireless eoiinniinjration 
across the Channel, between lOngland and Frami*. 
In 1001 he established eominunieation betwi'en 
Cornwall and .St. .Tolin's, Newfoutidland (2ltKl 
miles), in 10<I2 bctw(H>n h^ngland and (’anada, 
and in the same year lKaw(»«‘ii l^iigland and the 
United SUtes. His system is now used by- 
Lloyd's and the pririeijad shipping wmipanies, 
by the British and Itnlian Admiralties, and at 
various land stations. In the Cunard Daihj 
Btdietin, the llrst (Mvan daily newspaper, was 
published on the Cumjmnin, and other liners 
have followed suit. Marconi shan-d the Nofjel 
i*risRC for phy^sics in 1000, 

Mardin% a town of Kurdistan, Asia Minor, 
50 miles s.s.k. of Diarbekr, on the slo|>cs of a 
castle-crowned hill. It has bazaars and khans. 
Pop. 25,000. 


Maremma, a coaiital marsh area of Tuscany, 
Italy, ovtciuliiig along the Tyrrlicnian seaboaid 
from CVeina to Orln'tidlo, and inland ftw 15 to 00 
mile's. Ani'iently it was dnurusl hy iindcrgitmiid 
ehaiiiiels which fell into disrepuir, and modem 
atteiiipis to impn»vc the district have met 
with slight siiccxsts. 

Marengo, a village of Alessandria, North 
Italy, where Nafioleon dt'fcated the Austrians 
under Melas, 14t.h .fiine, 18tKI. As a (!onsrq(ieru« 
North Italy w-as ('cdisl to Kratus*. 

Maro*s Tail (IlippflriK), a genus of plaiiU 
%vith whorled narrow leaves and small ineon- 
spicuoiiH flow'i'rs set in their axils. Thf'y are 
ntpiidic nr marsh plants. //• vutfiaria is common 
in (^rent Britain. 

Margam, an urban district of Glainorgnn- 
shire, Wah-s. u eoabmitiing eenire, near Abernvon, 
It hiiN n'lnaiuK of 11 Cislcrciaii ablwy founded in 
1147. Pop. (1021). 17.780. 

Margaret, Queen of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, the daughter of Waldemar IV, King of 
Denmark, lM)rii at Cn|>enhiigen hi 18.50, died In 
1412. She was married to Haakon VI, King of 
Norway, in i:i(U{. The dc'ath of her husband In 
1880 placed Norway in her bands: that of her 
son Olaf in 1887 enabled her to sc'caire the throne 
of Denmark, to whic^h shi* hud pn*vioiisly brought 
alsxit his clec'tion; and nft^^r defeating Allw t^ 
the Swedish king, she i!ls<» obtained possesMi^ia 
of the throne of Sweden She. endeavoured to 
pluiH* the union of the Ihtt^ kingdoms on a 
|M*rmanent basis by the celebrates) Act of Union, 
or Treaty of Kalmar (1807), and riiisi'd herself 
to a degree of pow-er flien nnecpitilled in ICiirofie 
froiri the time of ('harlernagne. 

Margaret, the daughter of ICdward, and elder 
sister (»f ICadgar .^Ktheliiig, after the Norman 
4'on(|ue«t biok refuge W'ith her brother at the 
(Mairt of Malcolm ('aninore (»f Scot land, whom 
she sliciiily afterwards married. She Is said to 
have inlmdiicrd into Seolland the higher etilUirc 
of the Koglish ('oiirf, and to have efleeted many 
reforms in the Scottish ('hiirch. She died in 1008. 
Her daughtc*r Matilda rtiarricil Henry I. 

Margaret, known as Margatfi of AnfimUlme, 
sister to Vranrfa I of Kranee, was Imrn at An* 
g<»ulfmc in 1402, died in 1540. She wiw brought 
up (it the court of Ixiiiis XII, and riiurried the 
due (PAIen^in in 1500, Ijccsime a widow in 
1525, and in 1527 was esfioused to Ifcnri d*AI- 
bret, eomto dc B^4im and titular King of Navarre. 
From this time she residfxl at Rl^am, lumisting 
in the development of tlie resotmx^ of the small 
kingdom, and nnUcing it a centre of liberal 
Inffiicrice. Many Protestants took refuge in licr 
territories; and her name is closely linked with 
ilKMc of RaMais, Dolet, Marot, and the leading 
men of the f>eriod. She herself |>ONS(>sserl nr» 
ordinary cultiin% bcung erediU'd with a know- 
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of hix and thi* authorship of 

nrvf*ral works, of which the chief were; tsC 
Atirmr dr Vdmr fircht'rrssr, iiriiittsl in ITiSii and 
condcfitncd hy llic SorlMtiinc for iU ProlcstJint 
Iciidctif'ifsi; the 1/epinmf‘ron, a collection i>f tjih*s 
ill liiiitaMon of Hie Drramtrtm of lloi'caccio, and 
llrst printed in and a eolleetion of imhujih 

piihlMlifsl in \r$i7 under the title of MarjtueritrH 
de la Marfiurritf firs prinrrsses. Stwi left one 
child, .leuiine d’Alhret, afterwards mother of 
Henry IV. C‘f. M. (i. Kuwoett, Five Ftmous 
Frmchivomen. 

Muritaret of Anjou, daughter of Item^ of 
Anjoii and Provence, titular Kiriff of Sh-ily, was 
lM>rn in I^orraine in and died in ltH2. She 

married Henry VI of Ktij^laml in Mri.5. 'I'he 
kinj^'s weakness gave for her uinhitioii, 

and her power Imnji contested Ity tla: Duke of 
York, a claimant of the throne hy an elder line, 
the protracted Wars of the Hoses eoiiiinemssl. 
At hrst vietorioiiN, slic w:ui afterwards etnnpellcd 
to lice to Scotland, hut raisin^C an army in the 
north, she secMinsi, hy thi* battles of Wakefield 
(hHld) and St. Albans (Hfll ), the death of York 
and th« release of the kinx* Her army, however, 
was s<Miii afterwards annihilated at Towtoii 
(IMll), and Kdward (IV), the son of the laU? 
lliike of York, was deelaretl kin^. She Nile- 
mshxl in obtaiiiifif; assistanec from Isaiis XI 
of Prance, but wits oius* more dcfeateil, and 
t 4 Hik refiijfir In Fraiu'e, Warwick then Ixssuiie 
embroiled with the yoiin^ kiriK, aiul <letermuN*<l 
ti> r<*plae(* Henry on the throne. Kdw'anl wits 
in turn ohli^sl Ui eH«*a|ic to the (’ontineiit, hut^ 
obtaining luMistuiiee fniiii the Duke <if liurf^iiiidy, 
returned and defeated Warwick at Hamel (1471 ). 
Margaret, eollec'ting her partisans, fought the 
buttle of Tew'kestiur>' (1171), Imt was totally 
«hTeated. She* iiml her son were inatle prisoners, 
ami the latter wits killed. Henry soon after died 
or w'as niurdcn*d in the Tower, and Margaret 
itMuidiKsl in prison four years. Ijoitis XI r:iii- 
soimst her for .^iO.tHNl crowns. 

Mar'^arlne. Oleomargarine, or iiiargariiic, is 
used as a sulwtitiite for normal dairy butter. 
TIu* better varieties usually have * uhs> <»il ’ as 
their base, and h>riii a fiHMl of very giMwl (pianty. 

Hiitter fat is a mixture of the gly(s;rides of 
oleie, wU'arte, palmitie, laurh*, and other aekis. 
(A glyiH^rtdc is a eheinieal combination of a fatty 
nekl and glycerol.) Since the same glycerides 
arc prraent in other fats and fatty oils, a produet 
can 1 m^ umde closely rcseinliling butter, physi- 
cally. chemienlly, and in flavour, from sub- 
stiuus's outside tlie province of the dairy. 
Tlie Ix'st fat is removed from newly kilM 
oxen c»r sheep, washed to lemovc blood, Ae., 
chilknl c(iiiekly in iee-watcT, finely sliredded and 
nmdt'n'il, i.e. iiieltetl with a little water and 
sodium carlKinate at ilte lowest |) 06 Hible teni- 


pemtiirc, usually l>etw’een 6.*’" to flO® C, Tlie 
priMluet, eatlcMl J^rmirr Jus^ is allow'Cfff to solidify 
for iweidy-foiir hours, when it is hydnuiliAilly 
pn'ssed. and the soft oil «d>tained is * okx> oil * 
or * oleopiilmitin ', the yield lieiiig 50 to 6U |x*r 
ec*iit on the fat. Oil- refining can be m carried 
out tliat a eolfiurti^ and iusteh«s oil is obtained, 
which may therefore lie easily coloured and 
flavoured us di'sinsl. * 

Twenty-four gallons of sepurntfsl pasteurizeil 
milk fsintainiiig a butter ' starter \ which is a 
culture* carefully prepared in the bacteriological 
lalsiratory, is mixed w‘ith enough ohsi oil to 
give one tlioiisund pounds of margarine. For 
flic highest rpiniita^M, 10 |x?r cent erenmery biitUT, 
or cream, may U* ailded. ( hiirriiiig tuk(*s one 
hour, and is done at a teiii|«eratim; of *J(f to 
l.»’ the lower tem|KTature prc'serving the 
flavour and tliiis giving a belter prodiid. In 
this way the Siil ' is gi\en the smell and taste 
of butler. According b) the grade desired, 
neutral laffl, eoro-niit. oil (Die suhstiltite for 
butter iiseil by vi'getarians). eof ton-seed, eartli- 
niit. palm kernel, sesame, or (dlier oils may lx* 
ndde<l, the propoiiaais dept iiding upon the desti- 
nation of the prislnet more oksi oil for a wann 
climate, moie neutral lard for u cold elinuiU*. 
For preparing lani, the perlW'tly fresh leaf 
of the pig is reiiib'rt'd between -Mt to .’k)'’ 
prodiieing bi-st r}U:dity neutral hint with about 
n**.ir» per cent free lalt\ aeiii. M’liis lard is iiieor- 
{Nirated wilti the oltsi <»il. milk, ilta-. 

During the eiiiirning. t asein and milk-sugar 
limy Im* added to eonfi t liu* pioperties of lino. ii- 
iiig and fmthing, its bii does wfitri meltisl. 

* Klaine *, u proiliiet fr. yolk of egg, nia\ 
also be added. The ehiin. d mixtnn* is rim in 
a very I bin Mreiiin latween two large drtigis 
revolving in the saiur' direct ion, set close to- 
gether, ami internally e<mled to •- Mi 1‘. In 
this w'u\ ail ingredients an* retaineil, the mar- 
g.iriiie is set, and a uniform tlavoiir and texture 
is tiblained. The inargariiie is seraixsl from the 
dniiiiM, allowf'tl to ri|H>n, kneaded to get rid of 
excess w'ut«T and obtain uniformity. At an earlier 
utuge, salt and ixiloiiring matter may or may not 
have Ihh*u iiddtHl. These help b* give the pn>- 
duet the flavour and npix'aniiKx* of butter. The 
same ixdoiiring niiitUT as that used l)y dairymen 
for blitter is employed, viz. unnatto dissolves! in 
vegetable oil, extract of carrot or marigold, tur- 
meric and alum, 4rc. Sometimes an azo dye is 
iisihI, but a vegetable dye is considered lietU^r. 
The margarine is then moulded and {>aeked for 
murlM*t. 

As a fixxl, some hold that margarine b scarcely 
inferior to butter; but othem deny this, insisting 
on the iMiraiiuumt im|Hirtancx! of tlw* vitomines 
which 4Vfe presiuit in normal butter fat but not 
ill murgurtito. 
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Margaii^ta« a Caribtiean island, smuratrd by children which she bore to the eniperor ten 


the Stnutiof Margarita from Venezuela, to whl<*h 
it Mongs. It in mountainous (Macanao« 44lN> 
firet).* The Margarita littoral in a raribbcaii 
\ pearbftshery. La Anuiicidn (|M>p. :UHN>) in the 
\ capital, but the harlxatr am] b>wn art^ in great 

C rt ruinous. Painimtar is the chief (>ort. Mar- 
rita was dincoverfHi by Columbus (1498), and 
jKkpw the main constituent of the insular state 
I gNueva Knparta (<|.v.). Cop. aUmt 
^ * Mar'^ate, a mutucipal borough and waiering- 
plnw, Isle of Tlmnct, Kent. Kngtand, servcil by 
South-hUistrrn & Cliathiuii HnJlwiiy and in 
fcamlioat (x)iiinuiiiieation with liondon, for 

{ hose inhabitiiiits it forms a favourite resort. 

has a rairioiis grotto, diseovenul in IHJ7, and 
inny aiiiuseinetiU. Margate was nnieli diunaged 
ifr (tcnnan iiir>eriift during the Kuro|K*an War. 
|>p. (1921), 49.475. 

'i Mar'gay, an Aiucrirnn animal of the eat kind, 
he Feth /i^'n'no, whic4i raiigt'S from Mexico to 
^riigiiav. It is alxait the size of the doiiM'stie 
ft. IN of a palt^-fiiwn n»l(mr« with hiia^k bands 
m the forc-partN, and IcMipanl-likc S|Kd«i on the 
llnd-partM and on the long liiishy tail, it bus 
Ik'eii dofiK'slicatc'd aiul mtidc very iisc^riil In 
ttt'kUling. 

f Margthllan, a town of K<Tghana« Tiirkintan, 
IjtuKsinn < cut ml Asia. Silk and wooll<*n gmals 
fe maim fart (I red. IMarghilati is the traditioiml 
luriahplaee of Ale\and<T the (tmut* P«ip, 
til, 920. Nine miieH Mxith is N<ivo Murghiliin, 
t Eitro|>eun‘«ity{c city, uit<l lunidnat capital of 
lie proviiUT. Pop. about I2,(HI0. 

Mar'grave (lier., murk^raf^ fount •»f the 
murk), origjn:ill\ a <‘cieimaii<ler cntrusUMl w'ilh 
the imdeetioii of {• or eoiinlry on the 

fi^mtier. 'I'hr m:iigra\<'s aeriuired the rank of 
princTs, and HtoiKl lw!\ve<‘n eoiiids and dukes 
in the fornirr (jcrmaii Kinpirr.. 

Marta 'lliercaa, fhieeii of Hungary and 
1joh(‘tni4i, Arehduehf'ss of Austria, and ICrnprcss 
of tJerniany, daughter <»f iJie Km|K*rr»r Charles VI, 
was l)orn at Vhnna 1717, and died I7ikh Jii 
17JW she marrierl Craneis Stephen, duo de l^r- 
mine. On the <ieath of her futiicr in 174(1 slic 
ascended the throne of llungHry, llohemia, iumI 
Austria, and a little later declared tiiisharid 
joint ruler. Her at'ccwlon was in occrinlunee 
with the Prfigmutie .Saiietioii, but her claliiis 
were at once eonttwted. (Hc^c Authia^Uungury,) 
During the time of ijeaec u'lticb followed tlic 
Treaty of Aix-la-('hit|)cllc (1748), .Maria Tbcreaa, 
with tlic aid of her husband and the minister 
Kaunitz, mode great financial refonns; agricub 
ture, manufactures, and commerce fkmrished, 
the national revenue greatly increased, and the 
burdens were diminished. Tlie Seven Yean* 
War once again rediiocdv Austria to a state of 
greal exhaust iofi and destitution. Of the six*' 
Vet. VII. 


survived her, one of whom was the unfortunate 
Marie AnUdnotte.— BmtJOOitAPifY: M. Molhitt» 
Maria Thrtemx J. F. Bright, Maria Thmaa^ 
Murle Antoinette (hodwh*net; Marie An* 
toinrtte .losepli .leanne de Ixiri^ne), Areh* 
duchess of Atixiriii and Qiiec^n of Kranoe, the 
youngest daughter of the Eni|ieror Francis 1 
tuid of Maria Theresa, was Imm at. Vienna Snd 
Nov., 1755; guillotined at Paris 10th Oct., 1790. 
Married at the age of Ofloen to the Dauphin, 
afleni'ards l^oiiis XVI, her inanncm were ill* 
suited t<» the bVencIt court, and she made many 
l^oa’crfiil eiu^tiilcxi by her ccmtetiipt for iU oeie* 
moittc^. The affair of the diatmmd necklace, in 
wliic*b the Carditiai l^cmis de Hohan, Joseph 
BalHainck, coiiitc de C4agliostro and tiie comtewse 
dc Liimotte (q.v.) were Uie chief actors, cost a 
stigma on her, and Uie canniUt subsecpienlJy laid 
every public disaster to her charge. There is tw 
doubt she bail great lnlUieni*ie over the king, and 
that slie comituiitly opposed all measures of 
rt*form. The enthusiastic rcccfiiion given her nt 
the gtianls* hall at Versailles on 1st Oct., 1789, 
raiseil t he general indignation to the highest pitch, 
find was ft^llowcnl in a few days hy the insurrec- 
tion of women, and the aiUick on Versailles, 
When praetleally a prisoner in the Tuik^.ries, 
it ivas the queen who advlscxl Uie dbastnajs 
flight of the ix^yal fiindly (June, 1791), On KMh 
Aug., 1792, she hearti ii^tr busband'a dcfKislUon 
pronoiinef^l liy Uie LM-dslatlve Assembly, ond 
amimpanletl him to tlie Temple Prison, where 
ill Jan,, 1798, Uicy were )>arted after Ix>uls*s 
t^nfleriiiinUon by the CoiivcnUon, In August 
she was removed to Uie Conelergt^rie; and In 
October she was ebargecl Ix^fore the revolutionary 
tribiiriaJ wiUi having disNipati*il Uie fUmriixw, 
exhiiiistcd the Treasury, eorraspoiidcd with Uie 
foredgn cnemtew of France, and favoumi the 
donifwtic f<HW of the country. She defended 
herself vigffroiisly, aiul licard the seiitcnoe of 
dr4ith pronouno^ with a calmness born of 
bojK!*lejis resignation, which did not forsake her 
when the sc/itciiee was carried out the following 
morning.— DiBLtoaiiAPiiv; The best modern 
IxKfks are Pierre do Nolluic*s Marie* AnIoitutiU 
iMuphine and La Heine Marie^AnUtineUe, 
(Tlie author is <ioniiervat<jr at Versailles.) 

Marla da Medici (marrfi de med'i-cb8), the 
daughter of Francis 11 of Tuscany, woe lM»m in 
1571*1, and died in 1942, She married In 1090 
Henry IV of France. On the assassination of 
Henry she beoarno regent, but proved utterly 
inexanpetent to rule. Her partiality ftir unworthy 
fiivouritcs caused her deposition and Imprison- 
ment. She escaped, and after wandering through 
several countries died lit mimry at Cologne, 
Marie Galattte, a French West liuliun iHlaiid, 
one of Ute five dcpemiencies of Guodcloufic, It 
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prcirliK't'M Hii^ar, roffpo, tobacco, indigo, and 
cotton. The name Marie Giiliuite in that of the 
nhip of ('oliiint>u8, w)io dinc'ovcrcil iiic inhind 
(141).')). J*op. tliMMlt IH.tMMI. 

Marie Louise, scrond wife of Nufxdeoii I, 
iMirri in 171)1, died 1N47, <‘ld(*Ht daughter of the 
Kiii)K*ror Fraiicin 1 of Auntria. Her niarriuge 
witli Na|M»ieon tcM»k place in 1810 after the 
divorce* of .loHcphine, and in 1H11 nhe liore him 
a non. After hit) overthrow she n»ecived in 1810 
the DnchicK of I'arnia, Piacerr/a, luid GuaKtalla, 
which nhe gf»vcrned till tier death. At Na|)oh*oirN 
death nhe made a niorgnnatie marriage witli her 
chiuiilMTlaiii, C'ount NeipfMTg. 

Mnrienbad.or Marlanake l4izne,niiiec IHuh 
an inland watertng>plae<*, formerly of IJoheniia, 
Aiintriu, hut now of Czceho-Slovakiii. It wtia 
often vinited by King Kdward VII, Pop. ntniut 
fMMM). 

Marion burg, a town of Kant Pninnia, on the 
Nogat. Tliere are naw-, cotton-, and ilour-inilln, 
Muricnihiirg W'an the ncuit of the Grand Muster 
of tlie Teutonic Order from IJiOO. The town 
puNHcd to Poland in 1457. The enormous cunIIc 
of the Knights Is still extant. Pop. alxiut 
PMNM). 

Marigold, a name of m*veml composite 
plants. The cximmon marigold (CaiendlUa 
oJJlriuAUs) is a native of France and of the more 
smithern parts of Kiiro|H*. It Is an anniial, from 
1 to *2 feed, high, with large deep-yellow flowers. 
It is as prolitie ns any wml, and wiui formerly 
UHctl in broths and soiifHi, partly to give colour 
and piirlly ns an aromatic s<*asoning. It had olso 
many nicilicinal virtnt*s assigned to it. A niimlH'‘r 
of species of this gimiis are indigenous to the 
('a|M* of (hxid IIoiH*. The fMMUilhxl African 
niarigolfl and French marigold. I’omnaui in 
flower lMird<*rs. are iKith Mexican s|XHdi*s, and 
have brilliant flovRcrs. They ladong to the genus 
Tug^tes. 'riie ('orn-iiinrigold is ChrffsantfUfmum 
srfiitum: (he ng-marigold is n sfieeics of Mrs- 
rrnbryanthrmum; the marsh-nuirigold is Caiiha 
jmhistrin, 

Marinduque,' one of the Philippine ishuids, 
dirtH'tly south of Luzon, and a division of the 
pmvinw of Talmyaa. Copra, rice, hemp, ami 
«NH*o-mits, with some tol»at«ecY, are prmlucc^, and 
enltlc are rimed. It is well wocwled. liooe Is the 
ehief town. Ait*a, K5'2 sq, miles; pUlp, 53,00t). 

Marines, the name uflM*d to desi^ate certain 
1 hk1k*s of troops raised and organized for the 
dual piir|H>rte of serving eitlier on shore or afloat 
on His Msijcsfy’s sldps. In the*days when troo|Mi 
wort* raised os required for s{)eciiil campaigns or 
undertakings it did not much matter whether 
they fought on land or at sea; in either case it 
w’os largt*ly a matter of hand-to-hand rneouniers, 
and UKlit*8 of tr^io|M were used likHseriminately 
eit her on huid or on boani ship. The llrsi recoid 
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of a body of troops being raised especially for 
the sea service is in 1804, when Chaitbs T1 — no 
doubt with the idea of somewhat increasing 
staiiiJing army while at the same timeHiood- 
winkirig the Parliament by calling it a sea-regi- 
iiierit gave orders for the embodiment of * The 
Duke of York and Albany's Maritime Hegiment 
of Foiit*. to consist of 1200 Maud soldiers*. 
This inuritime regiment was first dressed *in 
yellow* coats with sc>arlct breeches and stockings, 
but this uniform was very soon changed to scar- 
let coats, lini^tl yellow, with dark grey breeches. 

For the next ninety years the fate of the 
maritime regiments w’lus identical with that of 
most 4ither regiments of the |>ericMi; that is to 
say, they were raised, disbaiulecl. transferred to 
the line, or raiscxl uguin us iieec^ssity arose. The 
prc'sent 1st Fast Lancashire, Ist Kast Surrey, 
and 1st Duke of Cornwairs Light Infantry all 
started life as marine or inaritiine regiments. 
Then in 1755 it was decided to raise a |)eriimiient 
force of marines, which wm to i*onsist of fifty 
eoriipunii's fonned into thrc*c divisions, with 
bcufl-fpiiirters at Cliathani, Portsmouth, and 
IMynioiilh. The iiiiifonii was red with wliite 
facings. Thereafter, wherever there was fighting 
or naval activity, the nuiriiics held their own, 
and in 1802, in rcf'ognition of their serviees, w*erc 
dcsigiiuted * lioyal * and their facings altered 
fmia white to blue, miuiining so to the prcscaii 
day. Ill the follf>w1ng year ecriaiii artillery <*om- 
liaiiies providfHi liy the lioyal Artillery were 
attaehed to the corps, and In the 'flfticw of last 
<*c'iitury these were deiiiiitely im'or|x>raU*d In 
the lloytil Marines, which In'camc separated into 
two distinct divisions, kiiow*n as the lioyal Marine 
Artillery and the lioyal Marine Light Infantry. 
Ami so they nMimiii, the unirorm Iwing blue in 
the tlt>t and scarlet in the stu'iYiid, in emli ease 
with the lioyal Marine badge, tlie *glol)e and 
laurel*, luid the motto Per Mure per Trrram. 
The lioyal Mnrim*s are administered by the 
Admiralty, and the rx|>cnse of the forix* is a 
charge against tlie Admiralty vote. Men enlist 
for twelve years, with power to re-engage to 
Gompletc twenty-one; selected men may be 
|x*niiitted to continue to sen'c lieyond twenty-one 
years. When serving ashore the Royal Marines 
are subject to tiie Army Act, when afloat to the 
Naval Discipline Act. 

Mario, Giiisep|)e, Marquis di Candia, a famous 
tenor, liorn at l^rin in 1808, died 1883. In Paris 
in 18.')8, umicr the assumed name of Mario, he 
accepted an appointment as first tenor of the 
opera, and a year later was secured for the 
Itidlen. In 1830 he mode his first 
oppearanee in Ixindon, and for many seasons 
subsoqiirntly divided his time between London, 
Paris, an^ Russia. Me took forewell of the 
Ixmdon' stage in 1871, and retired to Paris, 
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aficrwardii U> Rome; but subsequently lost his 
large fortune by speculation. 

•Mariotte* Kdnie, a French inatheuiatician and 
natunS phiknMqihcr, btim in Burgundy 1020, 
died in 1084. lie made many ini|KUtant dis* 
covrries in liydroslatic's uimI hydraulics. Sec 
BtfyU's 

]^arltlme Province, tlie geogniphical noinen- 
claiitic indicating proximity to the sea or ocean, 
e.g. the Mariltinc Provinces of Canada —Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Fila'iird 
ImIuiuI. The iinine (Hums. I^imoraktiya Obtast) 
is particularly upplicti to the narrow SiU^rian 
coastal Indt extemling northwards to Ayaii 
fmni the Kon'a-'Miinchurian frontiers. Tliere 
is ugricuUun* in the south, and some gold and 
(*oal. Khabamvsk is the capilul, and Vladi* 
vostock the |M>rt. Area, 2<Sd,48CI sep inilcai; 
pop. (estiiniiUHl), U82,000. 

Marlt'za (ancient Hebrus), a river rihiiig in 
the Hhodo|H; Mountains (Bulgaria) and llowing 
thniugh Kufitem Uouniclhi, south-east to Adria- 
nopic, where it hctuls txi the south-west, and 
falls into the .Kgean Si*u hy the (lUlf of Rnos. 
It is over iUNi miles long, and navigable to 
Ailriaiiople, alMiut 10(1 miles from Its mouth. 

Mariupol , a scafKirt of Kkaterinoslav, Southern 
liiiHsia, on the Sea of Azov; the terminus of a 
branch of the Kharkov-Tagaiirog Railway. 
Cereals, cxial, and linseed arc exported. Pop. 
about S'tftMMl, riiuinly CSrecks. 

Ma'rius, (tuiua, a Roman general, bom 1.17 
B.c\, of obscaire immits, at tife village of Orcatir, 
near Arpiiiiiiii, ditnl in 80 ii.c. He served with 
distinction ut Niifiiaiitia in 104 n.c. under Sc'ipio 
AfrieamiK; was made tribune of the |H*ople in 
111), and nofpiircd niiuh |xipiihirity hy his oppo- 
siSiori to the luihles. In 110 n.o. he was ap|Kiintecl 
prador, and a year later pnipnctor of .S(»airi, 
which he ck^ircd of bandits; Jic also increased 
his iiiflucriec by his marriage with .lulia, the 
aunt of .luliiis Ca^ar. In 100 n.c. he oecoiii- 
panied the Consul Q. Can'iliiis MotcUus As his 
lieutenant to the •lugiirtlunc War. He brought 
this war and the war in Transalpine Gaul against 
the Teutons to a victorious close; and was 
chosen consul six times. On Uic outbreak of 
the war against Mithridates, Marius, who had 
long been jealous of Sulla, endtsavoured to de- 
prive him of his command, and in Uie struggle 
whicli followed was compelled tp flee from Italy. 
AfUT hairbreadth esca|>es he landed in AfricA 
amid the mins of Carthage, and remained there 
until recalled by Cinna, who hod headed a suo- 
ocssful movement in his favour. In eom|iany 
with Cinna he inarched against Rome, which 
was obliged to yield, the entry of Marius and 
his followers bedng attended with the massacre 
of most of his chief opponents. On the com- 
pletion of the term of China's consulship he 


declared himself and Marius consuls, but the 
latter died seventeen days later at the age of 
scN’cnty. -Cf. A. II. J« Grei*tiidgi^ /fishiig 
Hitmr, 

Marivaux (iiiA-rf-vfl), Piern* ('aHet do Ibaiii- 
blaiii de, French dninmtJe writer and novelist* 
b<im ut l*iirw 4tli Feb., 1«88, dknl Pith Feb., 
17n<*t. After writing three or four novels and 
a series of articles of the Speclahtr iy\H\ from 
172(1 oiiw'anlN he profliictxl a large number of 
plays, the Iwst Uuiig ilie Surpriai* de P Amour 
(1722), the Jru de P Amour ft du Itmard (179U)), 
and Ijth Fttuitaes Confldetieea (I7JI7). They wen* 
charaetcriziHl by a eerinln skilfully embniklcred 
pli rasing which ga\*e rise to the tcmi trtarl- 
xmudofie. Two uncompleted novels, Marionne 
and the Payaati Parvenu^ contain much cxc«el- 
lent work. He was iniule an Academioiati in 
17 : 10 .— -tT. Jean Fleury, Marivaux et k Mari» 
uaudrgfc. 

Marjoram (Orig&num), a genus of plants of 
the nut. onl. Labiatie. Tlic e<»niinoii marjoram 
(Orlgdaum vutgAre), a native of Britain, is a 
perennial under-Nhrub, gnawing among eo|Mie- 
wckmI in ealourt'oiis soils. The leaves are small 
and acute; the flowers reddish, in eiiistennl 
spikes. Swe<*t marjoram (O. Mt^ordna) is 11 
biennial, eiiliivalcd in gardens. As soon us it 
blossoms it is cut and dried for culinary uv, 
being employed as a Sf'ii.sotiing. 

Mark (A.-Sax. man: Uer. mark)^ a term for- 
merly used In Kngland for a money of mxxmiii, 
and in some other eoimtricw for a eoin. Thc^ 
English murk was two-thirds of £l sterling, or 
ia«. 4r/.; and the 84*0111x11 murk, c»r merkt was 
two-thirds of £1 .Soiits, or 18{//. sterling. In the 
coinage of Germany the mark was, lH*f(»re the 
l*^urotM*aii War, a eoin of nearly Hie same value 
as the English shilling. In 1U22 it was worth 
only a fraction of a (M'liny. A mark bunco used 
to lie a money of a<H*oifnt in Iluinhurg equal to 
nearly It. 6d. 

Mark, St., the Evangelist, acxxmling i-o the 
old ecclcsiastieal wrilers, the lN*rson known in 
the ActM 0 / the Aponlka as “ John, whose sur- 
name was Mark '* (^r(s, xli, 12, 25), for many 
years the companion of Paul and Peter on their 
Journeys. His mother, Mary, was generally In 
the train of .lestis, and Mark was lihnscif finwent 
at a part of the events whicih he relates in his 
gospel, and received his information partly from 
eye-witnesses. A cousin of Bamatjus (Co/, iv, 10), 
he aecomfianied Paul and the former to Anilo<*ti, 
Cyprus, and Perga in Pamphylia. He rt;tume<l 
to JemssJem, whence he allerwards went to 
Cyprus, and thence to Home, He was the cause 
of the memorabie * sharp contention * bc*tweeii 
Paul and Barnabas. Of the ckjse of his csaitwr 
nothing is known; and it is by no means certain 
even that the various passages, on which the 
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Chiiroh luM boMcd the* biot^raphlcal notes already 
iiiiirorinly rrfrr to the same indlvIdimL 
Sc'f (ioHpeh, -<T. K 11. Jturkitt, Tlit Gunpel 
tor If mi ft its Transmission, 

Markham, Sir (leifieutN HotM*rt, KngltHli 
fgciiftruiihvr iiiifl t.ravHlrr, died IPltl. 

Pkiucuteil lit WestiniriHier S<;]iu4i], he was In the 
navy tram JH44 to JHiil, after which he travelled 
in rmi, und pulilmhcd Cf4Zco an/J lAma (IHfiO). 
Ill 1M05- (I lie viNlled Oyloii und India, und in 
1807-8 a(*i*oiii|Minied the Abywiiniun rxperiition, 
III! aeeoiirit of which he wrote. Ife was mode 
K.cMi. in 1H1I0, niid held soverul (Government 
iifi|iointineiitH. Other works ut his lire: Lifr of 
tfw Great Itord Fairfax^ Sketch of the Hhtorif of 
Fernia, Peruvian Ihitk^ The War between Peru 
and Chile, and 11 Life of Cohtmbwt, 

Marl, a natural earthy milistance, such as the 
^ chalk marl \ essentially com(KHic<i of c'alciuiit 
<;urlKJimte and clay hi various pfo|Kirtiun8. In 
some marls the arf^illaceous iuKredient is com- 
paralively small, while in others it aljounds, 
and furniMhes the predoniiniuit characters. The 
most fteneral use of marl is to improve soils; 
the eiilcareous mutter serves to lighten heavy 
clays, while the argillaceous matter may lie 
iiHcfiil in rendering sands more retf*ntivc of 
water. The quicker action and hue division 
of slaked lime, which posses promptly into cal- 
cium carlKinate in the soil, has now generally 
led to its substitution for marl as a ligliteiicr of 
soils, and for otlier purposes for which calcium 
curlioiiatc is required. 

Murlborou||tlt« Churchill, Duke of, 

h'.iigllsh general and slntc*smnn, sciHind son of 
.Sir Winston lliurchill, Isini at Ashe, In Devon- 
shire, in KiriO, dicHl Kitli June, 1722. At tlie 
age of twelve he Ijccunic page to the Oiike of 
York (afterwards •lames II), by whom ut six- 
tci'ii he was appointed an ensign, lie was 
pri*Hcnt at the siege of Taiigicrs, and soon after 
Ids return nise to the rank of (*aptain. fn 1072 
he U(*companied the Duke of Monmoutli to 
iiNsist Turcnne against the Dutch, At the siege 
of Macstricht he distiiigaished himself so highly 
UM to obtain the public thanks of the King of 
FrniKT. On his retimi to England he was made 
licutetmat-<Milonel, and through the Influence of 
his sister .Arabella, mistress of iliejluke of York, 
his advancement was rapid. He hod a regiment 
of dnqpHms presenUxl to him. and strcni^eoed 
his inlhienee at iniurt by his marr^ge with Sarah 
Jennings, an attendant upon the piinceas after- 
wards Queen Anne, In 1682 he obtained the 
tilie of liord Churchill of Eyeinouth, and a 
erdoiielcy in tlie guards. On the aooession of 
James 11 he was appointed Ambassador to 
Franot\ and soon after his return was oesoted 
Huron Churchill of Sondridge, and niied to the 
rank of general. The some year he aujiiprased the 


rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth. On the 
arrival of the Prince of Orange he joiifed hkq at 
Axiiiinster, and was rewarded l^ the earldom ef 
MurllKirough, und the appointment of* com- 
iiiaiulcr-iri'chier of the English army in the Low 
Countries. The following year he served in Ire* 
land, where he re<lueed ('ork, Kinsule, and otlier 
pla(x*s. In 1001 he w'us suddenly dismls^d 
from all his employments and committed c to 
the Tower on the charge of high treason, but 
sofui obtainiMl his release; though it opjiears 
that the Miispieions against him were not with- 
out foundation. On the dealii of Queen Mary 
he was made a Privy (*ouneillor, and appointed 
governor to the young Duke of (GJoitccster; and 
ill 1701 was crt*aied by King William conimander- 
in-chief of the English forces in Holland, and 
also Ambassador Plenipotentiary to the .States- 
(General. Still greater honours aw'uited him on 
the aeemsion of C)ucen Anne in 1702, when he 
was created captain-general of all the forces at 
home and abroad, and sent as plenifxitentiary to 
The Hague, where he was made captain- 
general by the States. In the emnpaign of the 
same year he drove the French out of Spanish 
Guclders, and took IJi^ge and other towns, for 
which he was created Duke of Marlborough. 
In 1704 he stormed the French and Bavarian 
lines at Donmiw'6rih, and in the same year, in 
conjunction with I’rince Eugdtie, gained the 
vietorj' of Blenheim over the Fn*neh and Bava- 
rians. headed by Marshal Tallurd and the Elci*tor 
of Bavaria. The nation testifled its gratitude by 
the gifts of the honour of WoodstcH'k und hundred 
of Wot ton, and erect ed Blenheim Palaf*e for him, 
one of the finest seats in * kingdom. During 
tlie year 1705 he eondih .d sueecssfbl negotia- 
tions nt the courts of Berlin, Hanover, wid 
Venice, and the new ’'inpcror, Toseph, presented 
him with the principality of Mindelheim. On 
the victory of Huiiiillies, 1700, a Bill was passed 
to settle his honours u[M)n Uie male and female 
issue of his daughters. In the cainpaigri of 1707 
his antagonist was the famous due dc Ven- 
dOme, over whom he gained no advantage, and 
on his return, found tliat his popularity at eemrt 
was on the decline. In 1708, in conjiiiietion 
with Prince Eugene, he gained the liattic of 
Chidenarde. In 1700 he defeated Marshal Villan 
at Mnlplaquet, though at a cost ill repaid by 
the capture of Mons. On the next visit of the 
duke to England he found that the duchess, by 
her great arrogance, had so disgusted the queen 
that a total breach had ensued. Eariy in 1710 
he returned to the army, and with Piinoe Eugene 
gained another victory over Villan. During his 
absence a new ministry, hostile to himself, was 
chosen, and on his fetum hii oomniand wras 
taken ftom him, and a prosecotioo oommeneed 
against him for applying the public money to 
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private i)|irpo8es. 11c repaired in disgunt to ilte 
Low CouDtries in 1712, but retumecl a «hort 
fimeJi>efore the queen's deuth, and on the ucces* 
sion of George I was reinstated in the supreme 
military command. Itetlriiig from all public 
employments, his mental faeuU)«*s gradually 
decay^, and he died at Windsor l^>dge, leaving 
daughters, who married into familUw of tlie 
flflib distinction. His duchess, Sarah Jennings, 
born 1600, died 1744, has been almost equally 
celebrated for her Imundk^ss ambition and avarice. 
The only son of the Duke and Ducluws of Marl* 
borough having died while young, the title fell 
to the descendants of one of their daughters, 
the wife of Charles Spencer, ICurl of Sunderland, 
who have assumed the name of C'liurohlll. — 
HtULicM'.KAPiiY: William (*oxe, Mettioira oj the 
Jhike of MarUmronghx G. 15. 11. Sainisbiiry, 
MitTUmouf^h\ S. J. field, John and Sarahs 
thtke and ihtrhnts of MarlboTQUfih. J. W. 
Forlcscnc, The liriHsh Army, 

Marlborough, a nmniclpul lioroiigh of Wilt* 
nliirc, Knglaiicl, on the Kennct, served by the 
Midland & South-Western .luint and Great 
Wcdc-rn Marllairongh Odlrge (184.1) 

cK'cupi»*s the site* of a etiMtlc built in the reign of 
Henry 1. ’fhe town was a myal demesne at Uic 
time c.»f the DoiiU'stlay survey. Top. (1021), 
4102. 

Marlborough, a north -eastern maritime dis- 
trict, of .South Inland, New* Z<;aland, drnine<t by 
the Tiavigiiljlc Wairaii T<i\;er and traverw*d by 
the K.i'Kouriis (M<»nn* "apUHe-nukii, »4«2 f?et). 
Sheep-fM ining is exteir ive; wool, tiinlx^r, tallow, 
and hides are cx]iorted. l*k*ion, on an unn of 
Qiif-’n » . Mind, and JIh iheiiii ore the 

chief [ \ f 16,«70. 

^ Martooroutih Ho. , liomloii, royal resi- 
deiii.’, o M garfleii 4 aeren extent, <mi the soiiUi 
bide of Fall Mall; «rre»*ted by Sir C.hrisbiplier 
Wn'u between 1700 and 1710 for the llrst Duke 
of Marlliorough. The house was purchased by 
the Governnirnt in 1817 as a rcsidcnccIVir the 
I’rineess Charlotte and I Vince IxxifKild (1817-61 ), 
pasHcd to Qiiet*n Adelaide (wddow of William IV) 
in I8;i7, and was siKxVHsively the nddcinT of 
Ixith KdwanJ VII ard George V when IViimcw 
of Wali^. In 1010 Queen Alexandni bnik up 
her residence then*. 

Marlowe, Christoplier, Knglish dramatist and 
|M>et, was Ixirn in Canterbiiry on 6th Feb., 
1564, and was killed in May, 1506. His father 
was a shoeniaker by trade. He was <dijcalrd 
at the King's Sc'hool, C'aiJterbury, which be 
entered in 1578, and at Bcrmrt iUiilege, Cam- 
bridge (now Gorfins Christi). He mairieutaied 
in 1581, took hL« h.a. degree in 1584, and liis 
ir.A. in 1588. Francis Kelt, the myntic, who 
was burnt for heresy in 1580, was a Fellow 
and tutor of Bcnct College, and may [K:rbips 


Imve lielpetl to devek^p MarloweV attitude 
towards religion, an aiUitide often described 
as atlieistieal, but probably merely unoonveti- 
Uonal. It is likely that Marlowe went to f^ondon 
in 1586, and that scx>n after his arrival there he 
Joined the Lord AdmifiU's Company of IVayem. 
His career as a dramatist must have liegun soon 
after his carcc^r as an m*tor. Notliing ckdinite is 
known about his life in London; It was rumoured 
that he was wild and licentious. Certainly he 
worked hard, for in six yearn he wrote six plays, 
four of which were great successes on the stage. 
He was eriiicised by Nash, and attacked by 
Greene and Gabriel Harvey; ha numbered Sir 
Walter Kalcigh and Thomas Walsingham among 
his Irietids. lie was killed at Deptford laic in 
May, 1596. In 1925 an American scholar. Dr. 
liolson, brought to light in his Death of Chrie* 
tophtr Marlowe some valuable infontmlion. Mar- 
lowe was killed by one Ingram Frlser, and the 
ofllcial cmise of the c|uarrel was the reckoning. 
The exaH truth of the story of 51arlowc*s death 
is not yet iiscx^rtainocl, but various exaggenitcd 
lU'i'Oiinls of it wT.rc used by Furilanieal uTilcrs 
to |>oint a moral* 

Marlowe's enrlknit exUtni play Is Ttunlmrlaine 
the Gmi/, which was probably pnidiiecd in 
1587* It is in two parlA, but is vlriually one 
play in ten acts. At the outset of tlu' pt iy 
Marlowe with sii|M*rb r-^'lf-cori6dcnee proclaims 
himsidf on iniMivntAii 

I'rvm iiBStns vsini «>f ihymint mother-wilt, 

And tuen c<mcvit» «» clowntst koent in |wy, 

Wt’ll lout you lo the tuitdy tent m wtr. 

Where you nhnll hetr tlie Scythinn TtmhurlAtne 

Hirctlcnins the world with high Mtouriding termt. 

With all its faults of violeiic}e ami IxtmbosI, 
TamlmrUtim was incomparably the la*Hi tragedy 
that had ns yet lKH*ri produced on the Kiigtisli 
Hiugc. U is iin|K>rt.atit not only for its intrinsic 
merits, wliicli are considerable, but also os a 
piece of plomxtr Wf»rk. It is the lirst play to 
Im; written In blank verse, ns distinguished from 
mere unrhymorl deensyllabio lines. Marlowe's 
verse, while digtiHlcd and mnjcislie, is much 
more supple and Inllnilely less inoiiotonoiui 
than that of my of his prcdccc^wiNirs. Tam- 
bwrlaine is obviously a young man's work, but 
its exaggeration contributed to its sucMxsai, and 
its influence on English tragedy was very gretut. 

The Tragkal IlUtUny of Ihclar Fawdm was 
pnoluecd in 1586. It Is not a well-orinstructcd 
play, being a serifai of diaormnetded secrirs ratlier 
than a c^miMndcsl whole. Its text is not In a 
sAtislhct4iiy conditkni, and Ute comic scxtiies, 
wdilch ooutain extremely poor fooling, arc, it is 
t)eihivod or hoped, by anotlier hand. Yet DoeUn 
Faufdm Is a memorable play; Uic s|>eech of 
Faustus, addresacrl to Helen, and tlic eoriclurlli^g 
scenes of the play and soltlor|uics of Faustus are 
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arnon^ thr la st tliiiigfl not only in Marlowe, but 
111 all ICufj^llMli drutiia. Goetlic miicl of ** How 
f^rcutly it i:j all planned!** and thought of tranii- 
luting it. Ill the great work of his life he ex- 
tended and einbroidcred the Faust legend almost 
la*yoiid reeugnition; hut it may be doubted if he 
wnde any thing that arouses so much pity and 
lernir us the cunelusion of Marlowc*s play. 

The FamotiH Tragedy of the Hieh Jew of Malta 
was |m>diieed in It is a play of very un- 

f'r|uul inerits; the llrst two acts arc written In 
Marlowe's best style, and the last thrci; arc 
fcreble and iiielodraiiiatic. Borrabos is Mcun*ely 
a more life-like llgure than Mr. Punch, whom he 
n'sembles In his taste for atrocities. He hnully 
perishes by means of ** something lingering with 
lioiliiig oil in it '* which he h^ prepared for 
Hiniieotie else. In spite of some alisurdities, this 
play 1ms miiny pussages of noble fUM’try in it, 
notably the opening soliloquy of the Jew. 

Kthvard JI, whiidi was pnxlueed alxiut 1500, 
is the most (lawless of Marlowc*8 plays, though 
not the most inagnitleent. It is his greatest 
w'ork us a dramatist, but not os a (xict. It Is 
oln ious that Shakespeare hud this play in mind 
when he was writing Richard 11^ but he did not 
improve on the earlier play. The death-scene in 
Marlowe's play is one of the most moving seencs 
in all drama, ancient or iiuKlcrii. 

Marlowe's other two plays arc of (comparatively 
small importance. Both have l)een preiier\X'd in 
a mill dated and mangled state. The Massacre 
at Paris is notable for little except its strong 
unli-(!iith<ilic tendencies. In ihWo, Qaccn of 
Parthnyc, in which Nosh collnlionitcd, Marlow'e 
failed muiidy beiuiusc he adhered too closely to 
Virgil, regardless of the dilTerent medium in 
which he wiw working. 

As a |Hiet Marlowe stands almost higher than 
us a dramatist. His versions of Ovid's Amores 
and of the first lumk of Lucan's PharsaRa are 
commoiipliK^e, but in his Hero mid Leandrr^ 
which is a n'casting rather than a fiaraphrase of 
the poem of Musleus, be has written wlmt may 
chiim to l>e the greatest os well as tlie most 
inniicntiul of IClisalicthiui |x>cms. Feniis mid 
Athmis, (Nearly an imitation of it. Is pale and 
eolouriciui in comparison. Among Marlowe's 
Khorler fHicins Come Uve with me ana be my love 
is, as WalUm called it, ** choicely good 

Marlowe, although he died so young, was great 
not mertdy in promise but in perfonnaiiec. He 
ereiited blank verse, founded English tragedy, 
tuid wnde mniie of the finest passages of dramatic 
{MMdry in the langujige. He is incomparably the 
greatcHt (d Shakt!S}>eare*s predecessors, being as 
much nlxm* Greene, Kj*d, and Pecle.as Shake- 
speare is almvc Joiuton and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, l^ss than three months older than 
Sluiktmiiiearc in uctuul &ige, he otiut yvaum older in 


development. He was Shakespeare's ni|pter, and 
Shakespeare docs not pay any other oontoni- 
porary a eompliiiier.t like that paid to Miprlowt? 
in As You Like Jit iii, 5, 82. To no pioneer do 
English poetry and drama owe so much. — Bin- 
lioohapuy: J. A. Symonds, Shakspere^s Prede^ 
censoT8\ F. S. Boas, Shakespeare and hia Pre^ 
decessors; J. 11. Ingram, Christopher Marlowe aynd 
his Associates; A. W. Verity, Influence of ChrUlo^ 
pher Marhwe on Shakespeare's Earlier Style^ 

Marmont (inbr-mAn), Auguste Fr^ddric Ixiiiis 
Vicssc de, Due dc Ragiisa and Marshal of France, 
was bom 1774, and died in 1852. He became ac- 
quainted with Bonaparte, who chose him for 
his nidc-de-cnnip. In Italy he gr(*atly distin- 
guished himself, and after the buttle of Marengo 
attained the rank of general of division. He 
oiituined the title of due dc Hugusa for his 
defence of Bugusan territory against the Kiis- 
sians and Montenegrins, was present ut Wagrnin, 
and after the truce of Znaim was inuile field- 
tiiurshiil. He nflerwurds governed the Illyriun 
Provinc^es till 1811, when he succeeded Mussina 
as comiimnder in Portugal. In conjiinc'tion witli 
Soult he raiseii the siege of Budajox, but was 
ultimately badly licatcn at Salanianca by Wel- 
lington. In the campaign of IHL'i he held tlie 
eonimand of an army corps in (tcnimny, and 
fought in the battles of Ltit7.en, Baiit/.eri, and 
Drc^en. In 1814 he fought a final battle under 
the walls of Paris, but, opposition ap{M'uriiig 
fruitless, he surrendered to the Allies. 

Mar'mora, or hiarmara. Sea of (ancient 
Propontis), the sea separating Asia Minor from 
Europe. It cominunicatcs with the Black Scui by 
the BoB|xmis, and with the ^Egean and liledi- 
termnean by the Dardanelles; length, alxYiit 
177 miles; bn^adth, 50 miles; area, 4500 sq. inilc^. 
The mime is derived from .Marmora (ancient 
Proconntsus) , the largest island, noted for its 
marble and alabaster. The Treaty of S^rvres 
(1020) placed the control of the Sea of Marmora 
under an Alllcxi Commission. 

Marmoae, a marsupial quadruped resembling 
the opossum, but smaller, Ixdng alxiut 0 incluw 
in length exclusive of the tail; the IXdclphys 
murina of Cayenne, D, darsigira of Surinam. It 
carries its young alxml with it on its back. 

Mar'mcmet, or Oulstltl, a name of several 
small Central and South American monkeys, the 
smallest of the monkey tribe. Tlicy arc agile in 
ilieir movements, possess long, non-prchcnstle 
tails, and have a thick woolly fur. They bear a 
close resemblance to squirrels In general appear- 
ance, foed upon fhilt and insects, and occasionally 
upon tlie smaller birds and ^eir eggs. The 
marmoset family (llapalklas) is generally divided 
into two genera, Hapftli^ and Midas, of whicli 
the mcN^I familiar species are the common 
marmoset {Hapak Jacehus) with its varicilcs 
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//. pcnidtkSia^ I/. wUfldris, Stv.„ and Uic comnioit 
qir ncgr^ tnnmrin {MidOx ursutm), 

% Marmot, a burrowing rodent nianunal of the 
genm AreUiniys, belonging to the squirrel 
family. They ure thiek-b<Hlied, have short, toils 
and short legs, and live in burrows, which arc 
generally excavated in mountainous situatiofis, 
^d it>nsist of a series of galleries in wiiieli whole 
ShNniunities reside. During Uie winter they lie 
dormant. The marmots inhabit Europe, Nortlieni 
Asia, and North Ariierica. The Alpine or ICiiro- 
peaii Maniiot {ArctOmyx mamoiia) is fciiirul in 
plenty on the Al|ui, and is aliout the size of a 
rabbit. The Sil>erian marriuit (A, Mntc) ranges 
Into Eastern KurtjfK*. One of the four Nortli 
American s|jccic8 is the wiKKlchiick {^-1. mmax) 
of the middle states. A chise relative of the 
inaniiots is the pmiric-dog, prairie-mannot. or 
wistonwish, of North America {Cyu6myn Ludfh 
vicidnus), Haltlesiinkcs and ground -owls 
tyto cimiculiirU) live in the burrows of this 
aiiiiiiul. 

Marne (ancient Mafrdna), a river of Kniiu«e, 
tributary of the Si*iiie, rises in the I*lat4*au de 
Langrt'S (llaiite-Muriio). and joins the Seine at 
I'liareiitoii, 2 miles south-east of Paris; length, 
320 miles. Its tributaries are the Our(H|, Saulx, 
and Ornain on tlie right, and the Orand M<»rin 
and Petit Morin on the left. Navigal)1e to 
Dizicr, it forms part of the Miirnedthine ('anal 
system. The llauti'-Manic ( aiiul from Doiijeiix 
connec‘ts the Marne w'ith the SaAiie. 

Mamc, a department M Krane«% part of Llie 
pre-lb'volutlonary provirn^* of ('hampagne. tni- 
versed by the Kiver Marne ami l>y tiic Aisne- 
Itlorne, Marne- Hhinc Canals. It is a wine- 
growing (Champ(igne) district, with tuiine mnnu- 
<a€turea of marble and chalk -quarries. ChAlons- 
sur-Marnc is the capital; fiheims, Sle Menchouhi, 
and £(>ernay are ini|>ortant- Area, 111 <17 srp 
miles; (Kip. ;i<l6,7i}4. 

Mamc, Battles of. Scm* Kuropran War, 

Marne, Haute-, a department of Fruiiet*, part 
of the prc-Hevolutioiiary proviiic^^ of C'liam- 
pagne. The Marne rises in the hilly region, and 
traverses the department . ('iTcals are raised, and 
the vine is extensively cultivated. Chaumuiit is 
the capital; l^ungrcs, «St. Dlzier, N<ig<*iit, raid 
Hourbonnc-lcs- Bains (watering-place) are Im- 
portant. Area, 2420 sep miles; pop. 108,HII5. 

Mar'onltes, a sect of l^iem (Christians, 
whose origin was a ronseqitenoc of the Mono- 
thelite controversy. (.StK* MtmatkelHex,) Dn tlic 
condemnatkm of tlie Monothelites by Anastaslus, 
early in the eighth oentur>', the remnant of this 
party survived in the Moron tir#— to named from 
their founder Maron — a society of monks in 
Syria, about Mount Lebanon, which Is men- 
tioned as early as the sixth century. They 
became a warlike mountain people, who de- 


fended their political and religious independence 
boldly against tlie Mahomiiiedans. Tlieir poH- 
tieal eonstituiiofi is that of a military oemtmon- 
wculth. Since the twelfth century tlicy have 
se\*t'ml times siibniUied t4> the 1 V»|h* and Joined 
the lioman C'utholic Chuntli, without giving up 
their own pcciiliariUtu* llicir head is calle«.l tlie 
Patriarch of Afdioch, although his residence is 
in the monastery of Kanobln, upon Mount 
l^dmnon; and he gives an accHUint every tem 
years to the Poih» i>f the I'oiulition of Uic Maroiiite 
('hiirc^h. Since l«'Ui4 Uicn* has Ik'cii a Mamiiite 
CVillegc established at Home tor tlie odiicatloii 
of clergymen. At pnwciit tlic Maronitiw are 
stipposetl to number aliout lftO,(KNl. — C'f. F, J, 
Hliss, The HtliyimuiofhtiHitrnSffriaandPaktitine* 

Maroa-Vaaarholy. See* Omnrei, 

Marot (m4-r8), Clenirni, a French cplgram- 
iimiist and wHIct of light lyrical pieces, bom at 
C'uhors 1405, died in I54^i. lie wrote VJfSn/rr, 
a satire; and a miHlerniml eilltion «if the 
Homancr nf the /fuse. Itis irariMlation of the 
Psalms t made In eonjiinctjon with llesii, was 
long used In the Pmtcwtaiit ehuit'lies in France, 
though his own life was markiHl by coni|iieie 
rtdigioiiM indifTerence, The e^mihiiiaiiori of 
satirical humour, naTvet;!^, and deUeiiey ex- 
hihited ill his works is known as the Shfte 
MarottqWf of whMi Lii Fontaine fiirnishes 
liesl sulmiH|uent exiimpics. 

Marqueoaa, a Frrtvrh island-group in the 
Southern Fiicific, itoiiJi of tlie Faumotu, and 
uilniinistc*n‘d by Tahiti. Tlien; an* thirU*en 
islands; sc*veii are inhabited; Niikaliiva and 
Iliva-oa arc the largcwt. The iiiteriors ore 
hilly, and the noiiMts rise ste«*ply from the sea, 
('4ipm and pearl-shell are the erhief prcKluets. 
The Marquesas were disisivercfl partly liy Mc*daAa 
(1505) ami |sirt.ly by Ingraham (1701), who 
named tlicrii the Washington IslHiifls. They 
wi*rc annexcfl to France; In 1M42. I'otal area, 
4HU Ksp mik*s; |iop. 5424. 

Marquees, or Marquis (Fr. man/uts; It. 
marrhesci Or. nuirk/traf)^ a title of honour 
next in dignity to that of duke, first given to 
those who (smimandetl on the marehiw nr fron- 
tiers of cxiuiitries. The title was first iiitnKliiccfl 
into England by King Uicliard II in tlie year 
15K7, but fell Into disuse until the reign of 
F^lward VI, who created the Manpicssatc of 
WinebesUtr in 1551. 

Mar'quctiy (Kr. matqueterUt)^ iiilali] ejibinet- 
work In which thin slices of dlflferrrii-fKilounxJ 
wood, sometimes of ivory, pearl, shell, or metal, 
are inlaid on a ground usually of oak or fir, well 
seasoned in prevent warping. At one time 
figures and landscapes were represented by 
means of maiqueiiy, but it is now chiefly dis- 
posed in regular geometrical figures. 

Marriage Is ncecssarily the basis of social 
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f»rffiuiiztttion. Whether or not the original 
firaeticf; nriioiig iiiankinfl woa sexual jiroinis- 
cruity or a nionogainotis association of a more 
or less pcmianeftt kind is a problem which has 
iH*cn hotly (Jispiitrcl for many years. But, 
iilthough tlie evidence for cM>ming to a definite 
(MmcliJHion in this mutter U not available, the 
facts revealed by priiuilive human sficieties, as 
well as ewnparison with the se.xual habits of 
anthropoid apes, seem tc» suggest that monog- 
amy may have been the original form of mar- 
riage. Deseeiit wiut originally niatrllirieal, not 
merely la*euiise of the mother's hinetion of 
feeding and contr(»lling her children, but also 
because tlie facts of pateniity were not appre- 
ciated until a relatively recent period In man's 
history, when he acquired the physiological 
knowledge of his share in the produetinii of 
offspring. Until this fact was demonstrated 
women were regarded as the obvious parents, 
and all descent was reekoned niutrilineally. 

Whether originally marriage was inotiognmous 
nr nut, the |iecuUaritles In the usage of family 
iiuiiiCM among primitive peoples suggt^i that a 
iMMidition of sexual eonununisin was a very 
early and widespread custom. In accortlanee 
wiili this system sexual relations were regarded 
(is orthiKlox and proper lietwceii all the men of 
one social group and all the women of another 
NiK'ittI group, without any particuiar woman 
l>eiiig regaitied os the wife of a given man. 
PerhaiM as an outcome of this system a wide- 
spread praetiee grew up of regarding it as 
iinpmper for a man to take to wife any woman 
of his own elan or scwial group; he hod to obtain 
a wife from another group, to which in many 
cases he transferred his allegiance and that of 
his children. This practioe is known as tteogatny. 
In coniTiiiiiiiUt'S where such marriage customs 
prevail it is often regaitled us iiieestuous, and 
os such strictly tahcM^, to marry within one's 
dun. Hut among other (Ycoples the orthodox 
form of niarriiigc is endnyatnom^ i.e, wHhin the 
dan. Many varictl forms of marriage, custom 
art* found iiniung different peoples: jKdygamfft or 
plurality of wives; polyandry^ where a woman 
has several liiisbaiidis, usually brotlu;rs, at tlie 
same lime; and enma^eousin irmiriqge, where the 
orth^Klox union is for a man to« marry the 
daughter of his mother's brother or of his 
faitier's sister, being some of the most widely 
rei'ognistNl varieties. In some regioiii marriages 
are regarded as proper whieh in other places are 
regarded as ineostuons ami most strictly for- 
bidden. Not only to, but in some places it was 
considered lni|)eraUve for kings to enter into 
alliances, say, with their own sisters or daughters, 
which were forbidden to other members of the 
community. The most diverse views are held 
by different peoples rrspeetiog ehaat|ty in a 


bride before marriage. Among some peoples, 
like the Arabs, lack of the evidence of^iiginj^y 
at marriage is a suffldcnt ground for nulliflca* 
tion. Other people regard sexual gratifltttlon 
on the part of unmarried girls not merely as 
a tmtural procedure, but even as a necessary 
preliminary to marriiige. For an account of 
the intimate relationship of these varied form 
of marriage to sociology, see W. H. II. Riww, 
Kinahip and Social Organization (1014); for an 
encyelo|>scdic discourse on the manifold aspects 
of the subject, see K. Westennarck, The Hiztory 
oj Marriage (1021). 

Marriage Laws. Marriage is the ' voluntary 
union for life of one man and one woman to the 
exclusion of all others *. As a rule such union to 
be valid must l>e entered Into aeconling to the 
law of the place where H Is contracted, and, 
generally, a marriage contracted in a foreign 
country in accordance with the fonns prevailing 
then; is valid in England if It docs not cx)ntrnvcne 
English law. Marriage is a coniniel, and with 
some siiceial exceptions the nilcs applicable to 
contniet apply. But it cannot lie entered into 
or dissolved at plemiun\ and during its sul>- 
slstence the |H‘ntonal riglits and duties of the 
spouses arc regulated by law. 

By English law a marriage cannot be oon- 
tnuded by a male under fourteen years or a 
female under twelve, and until majority the 
c^)n8ctit of parent or guardian is required, 
(('out rust Scots law, under which a minor 
(q.v.) may marry Without such consent, and 
French law, under whieh the parents* consent 
is necessary thoiigli tlie parties arc of full age.) 
Neither party must be bound by a subsisting 
legal marriage, be physically incapable of con- 
summating the marriage, or be insane, but 
a marriage entered into during a lucid interval is 
not invalid. Lastly, the parties must not be 
W'ithin the pruhibitM relationships, namely, os- 
('cndaiits and dcBccndants ad infinitum, brothers 
and sisteix, and isillaterals where one stands in 
loco pnrenHz to the other (£.g. uncle and niece), 
half-blood rrlatif>ti8lii|)s, and the corresponding 
relationships by nfllnlty (excepting, by recent 
eiiactinents, the case of marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister or a det'cascd husband's brother) 
being prohibited equally with the foil-blood . 
A marriage may be invalidated by duress or 
fraud, but, generally, not by niisrrprescnlation 
os to character, circiunstaiices, or position. 
Spc'cific |M‘rfonnaiicc of a promise of marriage 
will not be ordered by the court, but damages 
may be’ awarded for the breach. 

Certain preliminary procedure is required by 
law before a marriage can take place: (1) pubU- 
oalion of banns for three sucoostve Sun^ys at 
divine sen/loe in the iiarkh (or in each of the 
two parishes) in which the piutics have resided 
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for the preceding fifteen the marriage 

takifig place iti church within three montha 
o^tbe^laat publication; or (2) ciotioe to the 
Bupcrintendent registrar of the district in which 
each party has n^sicled for the preceding seven 
days« a certificate being issued twenty •one 
days later and the marriage taking place in 
consent of the clerg^inan) or 
diwnting place of worship or registrar's olfico 
wKhin three inonUis; or (8) issue of an ordinary 
bishop's licence after application by one party, 
who must have resided in the parish for fifteen 
days, the marriage taking plat« In church within 
tlirec months; or (4) issue of a s]icc*iiil licence 
by the Archbishop of ('anterhur^S no previous 
residence being necessary, and* the marriage 
lieing celebmted at any time and place; or (5) 
issue of a licence by the superintendent reghdrar 
after twenty-four houn' notliH:, the applicant 
having iiaccii days* midence in the district 
and the marriage taking place in a dissenting 
place of worship or registrar's ofilcc. 

In Scotland a iiiarriage may Ik; * regular* or 
‘ irregular *. A regular nuirriage is one (Hdel^rateil 
by a clergyman iM'furc two witnesses after pro- 
clamation of banns or notice to the registrar* 
Fifteen days’ ri'sideni^ of at least one party 
when the procc<lurc is by prcKdairmtioii of Imniis, 
wid of bidli parties when it is by iwilice, is ncccii- 
sary. An irregular marriage, constituted by 
present intenhange of cfinsent, by promise mb- 
aequaUe copula^ or by colmliitation with habit 
and ri^pute of marriage, wii^cait any iX‘rcjiiony, 
is equally binding, but the first-mentioned fonu 
requires at least twenty-one days* fircviotis 
residence of one of the parties. 

In the I 'tilted Slates and ('ariada a licx*noe Is 
necessary as a nile, nn<] the iiiarriage must take 
placx! before a minister of n^lighm or (in UniU^i 
States) a magistrate. Sec /Xwrre; Iluitband at^d 
Wife; Jttdirial Separalion; 

Mar'ryat, Frederick, Knglish novelist ami 
naval officer, boni 1792, da'll at l#angham, ‘Nor- 
folk, 184H. In 1808 tie entcreil the navy as mid- 
shipman on boarrJ the /mpf^iVuse, <*otimiarided 
by Cochrane, afterwanis Lord Diiiidonald, and, 
having served with distinidion and attninevJ tlii; 
rank of captain, he retired in 1880* His first 
attempt in literature w'as made in 18211, by the 
pnblhuition of Frank Miidmay. Its succcsss led to 
an extensive scries of works of the like kind, 
including: The King"* iMun, Feltr Simple, Jacob 
FaW^ui, Japhei in Search of a Father, NewUm 
Forater, Midshipman Rasy, The Pacha of Many 
Tales, The Poacher, The Phantom Ship, Snarley- 
Yaw or the Dtyt Fieiut, Perdval Kerne, Maatermm 
Heady, Poor Jack, and others, lie was ahm the 
author of a Code of Signala for the Merchant 
Service (1837). CUiptain MarryaCs novels are 
lemaikablc for bioad buiiumr and fidelity of 


deoc'riptlon as regards sra-llfe, but he cannot tie 
said to lie a great master of plot, 

Mara, the Homan god of war, at an early 
period Identified with the Greek Aria, a deity 
of similar iittrlbuteii. Like Jupiter he was 
designatetl father, and was ngarded in par«> 
tieular at the father of the Roman people, 
Romulut and Remus licing the firuit of his inter* 
CHiurse with Rhea Sylvia. Several temples at 
Rome were dedicated to him. His servioe was 
celebrated not only by particular JUminea de- 
voted to him, but by Uie C4>Ilege of the Salii, or 
priesU of Mars, The month of March, the first 
month of the Roman year, was saered to him. 
As the tutelary deity of Home he was called 
in his character at the god of war 
GradImM (the striding). ArCs, tlie Greek god of 
w'ar, was tlie son of Zeus (Jupiter) and Hera 
(Juno), He is represented as terrilde in battle, 
but not as invulnerable, since he was woundcMl 
at various times by llcraelcs, Diomedes, and 
AilKmii, He is represented us a youihfiil warrior 
of strong frame, rither nakcKl or clothed with 
the ehlutnys. The chief seats of the worship of 
Area were in Thrace and Beylliia. 

Mam, «)f the su|M‘rior planets that which 
lies nearest, tlie sun, or next beyond tha orbit 
of Uie earth. It moves round the sun in 888*115 
of our mean solar days, at the average distiiiw‘« 
of 141,500,018) miles, U.<i greatest and least 
distanctsi iKirig 154,7(8b<K)0 and 128,800,000 
miles; its orbit is inclined to the eeUptio at an 
angle of T 51^ 5''; its dlstanc'C from the earth 
varies from aliout 85,000,000 to 244,000, (MNI 
miles; it rotates on its axis in 24 hours 87 inimitcs 
22 seconds; the inelinaticm of its axis, or tiie 
mglc betwfsai its c!quator and its orbit, Is HT; 
‘H diameUT is almut 4200 miles. Mars sliUvsi 
vriib a reddish light, due to the fm>t that most 
its surface has an oc^bre hue, and doiilHJess Is 
in an arid condition nuiembling our deserts. 
Considerable portions, however, have a bluish- 
gw»cn colour, and vary declderily in tint with tlie 
setisons. There seems iiiuc4i retuMiii iti supfXNir 
that such changes are eatuasl, in part at least, 
by recurrent growth and decay of vegetation. 
The |M>hir itrg^ns exhibit white cwps, |ircibulily 
of snow, which melt in the summer season of 
the resfiecUve hemispheres, and extend in the 
winter. At Umes snowfalls apfiear to micair 
suddenly over vast areas. Lines seen traversing 
the surfhoe have l>een tenned eanata, and by 
some authorities have been supposed to be tlie 
work of intelligent beings, and designed Ui 
irrigate the plamd's surface by tapping the |iolar 
snows. The inferring of such artifldal origin is, 
however, mere eonj^ure. in 1877 two satel- 
lites, both veiy mall tuidics, were disoovcied by 
Professor Hall of the Naval Observatory, 
TVaihington. llie outer one, 14,500 miles distant 
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froin the (‘cntre of Mar»» revolves round the 
planet in a period of UO lunira 1H minutes; the 
inner one, 5H00 miles from the centre of Mars, 
lius a jMTiod of 7 hours <10 minutes. 

Marstt'la (uneicrit LllybsButn), a seaport of 
Tnifuini, Sicily, 'riie name is of Saracenic ori|(in, 
j.e. Afursci- vl/i, the harbour of All. Marsala is 
the centre of the wine>growinf; district which 
pr(Klticc‘K xMarKdla, a light-eolourecl wine of the 
sherry ty|>e. Garibaldi landed at Marsala 11th 
May, 1MCMI, unrt iiiaiigurated the campaign that 
liberated Sicily from the Bourbons. Pop. 

MuraelllaUe Hymn (iiihr*sc-l&zOi the war- 
song of tlic French Uepublic. The words and, 
as is geruTally believed, the iiiiiHic were written 
in 1702 by Houget de Lisle, an officer in garrison 
at SlraslMiiirg, on the o<H:;aHion of a iHuly of 
volunteers leaving that city for the war iiguinst 
Austria and Prussia, and the poem was entitlf*!! 
Iiy him f Vuifd dr guirre de Vetrm^e du Uhin (War- 
song of tile Army of the Uhinc). It was ealh*fl 
MarseillaiHe Iteeuusi* first sung In l^aris liy volun- 
teers from Marseilles, The song was siipprtrssed 
under the First Krnpirc and the ItoiirlKUis, but 
tile Kevolution of IHilO ealled it up anew, and, 
after Inking suppressed under the »Sccond Empire, 
it Is now again the rcHtignizcd national hymn of 
France, 

MitrsciUes (arieicrit Masallla), second city 
and c’hief seaport of France, capital of the dc- 
(lartiuent of llouclK's-du-HliAnc. It stands on 
the Hay tif Marm’lllra (Gulf of Lions), and lies in 
the form of an amidiitlieatrc round a natural 
harlHiiirage known us the Old Harlxiur. The 
priiH'ipul thoroughfare, la Caimehidrc, is con- 
Hi<len*d one of the lliu'st in Eum|)e, Although of 
ancient foundalioii, the town is i*oniparatively 
iiHHlerii, and inehales no buUdings of genuine 
unlicpiity or uroliitcHliiral rarity. Soap, soda 
and ehemi(*al prtKluelii, oils, sugar, maeliincry, 
euiulles, glass, and earthenware are nianu- 
farturtsl, mul there is u large transit trade in 
Ntiap, oil, hide's, groin, tobaci*c>, wool, in>n, and 
cotton. The port was enten-d and cleared by 
and S, '120,000 tons rcsjieetively in 
1010. It comprises a scries of docks extending 
along tlie shore and protected by u mole, and is 
stnuigly fortilh'd. Sheltered by the lie Ratim- 
iieau is the (Mteau dTf, ininmrtaflzed by Dumas 
in Montc-Cruto, Pop. (1911), 550,010. 

xMarseilles was foutid^ by Phociean colonists 
(tuio H.C.), who called it Mnssllia. It es(M>U8cd the 
f'uiise of Pom|H’y, and was taken by C^srsar 
(40 n.c.). On the deelina of the Roman Empire 
the town fell sutTessively to the Goths, Burgun- 
dians, and Franks, was sacked Ijy the Saracens 
in A.o. 7a5, rind, having been taken by Charles 
of Ai\jou in 125(1, it was united to France (with 
Proven^x* ) in 1481 . All its ancient privileges were 
abolisluxl by Louis XIV (1009), Dtiring the 


European War (1014-8) Marseilles was the 
principal centre of Mediterranean cftnunui^ica- 
tions, forming a convenient base for Indian 
troops in France and for Allied troops *iii the 
Near East. 

Marshal (Fr. Matichid), a word of German 
origin signifying originally a man appointed to 
take care of horses. A similar term is the Frrach 
amnitablt or constable, from Latin comes sffttiii 
(('onnt or master of the stable). He had to 
superintend the ecrcnionics at the eorfmation of 
the eni|)en»r, and on other high occasions. Until 
the Revolution of 1018 there was a marshal at 
the head of the households of German sovereigns. 
In France mar^chal de France is the highest 
military honour. In fiJerninny general-field^ 
marshal is the highest inilitary honour. In (ilreat 
Ilritaiii field-mtrshal is the highest military rank, 
'rhe air-marshal is an officer of the Royal Air 
Forw', and the third in rank in the serviec. The 
|K>st was erentfsl in Aug., 1019, and is equivalent 
to the rank of viee-iidintnil in the navy and 
lieutenunl-genenil in the army. Another English 
title is earl-marshtd, (Sec Ficld-marshalt Karl- 
marshal.) Marshal also slgnilles a |M'rson who 
regulates ilic eereiiiontf^s on cH;rtiiin Holeiiiii 
celebrations. In the Ibiilcd .States a niarshiil 
is an executive officer (resembling the NhcrifT) 
eonnecied with the United States (‘ourts. 

Marshall Islands, a Pacific iirehi|)elago, in 
Micronesia, comprising two chains of lagoon 
islands — Hatak (1**1 islands) on the east, and 
Ruliek (11 islands) on the west. There arc 
pljintatif>ns of eoeii-palm; phosphates and c'opra 
arc exiiortcHi. The Marshall group belonged to 
Cik'niiany from inH.? until it was oecxipied by an 
Australian forc*c, I2th Sept., 1014. It is ad- 
ministered by Japan under a League of Nations 
mandate dated 17th Dee., 1020. Joluit is the 
administrative centre and chief island. Majeni 
(pop. 2000) is the most populous. Pop. 9008, of 
which 102 are Japanese and 5 Kurof>eans. 

Marsh •harrier (Ctrnis aeruginosas), n nearly 
exterminated British bird of prey a1x»ul 2 fret 
III length, frequenting marshes, and living on 
water-birds, mice, rats, water-rats, frogs, and 
Osli. It is sunietimt?s called the Moar-inmard, 

Marsh -mallow ( Althaea officindlis), a common 
Kurofiean plant, growing in marshes, especially 
near the sea, in great abundance. It is perennial, 
and has a white, fleshy, carrot-shaped root, 
which may be used as food. The stem is from 
2 to 3 feet high, both leaves and stem being 
covered with a soft dmvn. The flowers arc flesh- 
oolodred. The hollyhock (^4. rosea) is another 
species. 

Mstfwh-marigold (CaUha pahutrU)^ a plant 
of the nat. ord. Ranunciilacee, a oommon British 
plant frmnd in meadows and by the sides of wet 
ditches. It has kidney-shaped, shining leaves^ 
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and yellow flowers, and lilce the other 

plants of the saine older it is hitter to taste. 

^ *Mairah» samphire, a leafless, tnucii-braiuhecl. 
Jointed, siii'ciilcnt plant, S<^icmnia krrbatrnt 
found on muddy or moist sandy shores, and 
freipicnt in Kiit^latul and Ireland. It is eatou by 
cattle, and makes a rikhI picOcIc. It is also named 
Olm^ort mid SalticorL 

AArsillaccn, a family of Water-ferns or 
llydroptcridem (<|.v.), allied to SiliisipaiTa*. 
The only genera art? Marsilia and l*ilulariu. Both 
have thin en^piiig stems, but whereas Pilularia 
(Pill wort) Inis quill>shii|Kxi leat'cs, those of 
Marsilia resemble a four-Icuvctl elovcr. The 
K)M)raiigia (**f tH<i kinds) are ciiekimHl in rtnindish 
8truetiin?K (!»|ioroearf)s). 

Marsipobranchii ((Ir. fwtrttipofi, a |MHich, 
and hrmirhitt, gills), the gnnifi of vertebrates 
comprising the hug-Hslies and lHm|)re\'S, with 
poiiehdtke gills. The organ i/at ion of Uit'iie 
animals is of a very low grade, as iiulieiiUd 
chiefly bv the perst'il.riit not4M‘honl, the almeiu« 
of an;. (.ou'CN «>(' liinlHf. I he aliM^nee of a tnandibic 
and of rib', .oni the striteiiire of the g»lls. 

Marston, .fohn, Knglish draiiiatist luid 
BuiirUt. born in or 1.57(1, and died in 
ll's father was a leeturer of the Middle 
Temple, and his imither was the daughter of 
an Italian physieian. Murstoirs Italian bkaMl 
explains some of the ()c<'uliaritJeN of his tcm(KTa- 
rntMit; for, ultluaigh he doi^s not miiiplet-ely 
illustrate the proverb “ ln>;lcs(' Itallanato <* iiti 
diavnlo ineariiato his youMi was a wild and 
unbridkxi one. He was cdiieab'd at llrusenosc 
College, OxfonI, w here he gradiiatetl 11 .A. in 1504. 
He liegfin his literal^ ear<*cr as a sotirist, and 
then ttHik to the eoin|sisitinn of plays. He did 
riSt write anything for the stage afler 1(107, and 
at Horiie unknown date, probably ulK»ut lOOfl or 
IflOO, he UH}k holy onlers. In Ifllfl he was 
pH'sented to the living of Christjehurcrh, in 1 lump- 
shire, w'hieh he resigned in His works went 

published in Kk'lfl, and he <iied in the fftlibwiiig 
ycuir. The Metamorptu}Kia of P^inuliotCn Imeiffr, 
a satire, aptH'an I in 1590. Archbishop Whitgift 
ordercfl it to be burnt. Aimther satire, The 
Scourge of yUlony, apix^arcd in the same year. 
Antonio and Mcllida, an ill-consinudcd and 
lioinbusiic tragedy in tw'o parts, was published 
in 1602. The Malcontmt^ a better but far from 
perfect play, nppc'-ared in KKM.* It was dedicated 
to Ben Jonson, and was probably inteiMlcd as a 
peacc-offering after one of the many quarrels 
between the two dramatista. The Dutch Courteean 
(1605) is a exmrse but lively play. Kaetward iio 
(1605), in which Jonson and Chapman oollabo- 
ratod, is a splendid play, and contains one of the 
best pictures of city life in all Elizabethan drama, 
Marston*s exact share in it Is unknown ami 
unknowable. It nearly got its auUkors into 


serious trmihle (see Jimsoft). PurtuitaMfr^ or the 
Fmn (1(100) is a good conunly; SbphonMa 
(1606), a tragiHly on the theme imiiHMrtalite<t by 
Jemmy Thniiison in 1760, is a feeble and ineki' 
dramatic play. What You Wilt (1607) borrowed 
iu tUlc fh>m the mib-iiilc of 7^(fth Night. 
Other plays in whi<4i Marston Imd a share aret 
The ItiMtiate Countam (proliably In part t.he 
work of Williiun Biirksieed), Jack I^rum'e Enter* 
tainment^ and iiUtriomaetkt, 

Marston can hardly bo classed among the 
greater Elizabethan dtuinatiiits. He hml, wiilunit 
doubt, very great abilities, but he did not make 
the most of them. Fustian language and tin* 
c*eilainty of taste mar niucli of his work, though 
iifiw and again short passages and single lines 
occur that completely disann the most querulous 
eritic. Marston hatl mi high opinion of his own 
work, and said of it: ** He that thinks W'onM^ of 
my rhyitMW than myself, I scxirn him, for he 
cannot; lie ihai iliitiks bt^U^r is a r<M»le He 
dedicaUd his early satires ** To everlasting 
oblivion ’% and “ To his most esiecmetl and iKwt 
liclovcti .'Vlfc*\ III hmviiig the stage ft>r the 
pulpit he showed tliat the days of his youth were 
over, and that his true lamt did mil lie In dra- 
matic cofnfHMiltion.— JiinLJOunAHiiY: J. II. JVii- 
nimaii, The War the Theatrtex U. A. Simill, 
The iVtagf- Qriarref hrhvent fim Jonmm and fh 
mH-nUed PtiefaMere; A. i\ Swinburne, The Ag» of 
Shakeepeare, 

Marston, Vhilip Boiirkc, English fioet, son of 
Westland Marston, U>rn in Ixmdon IH5i), dlixl 
1H87. He bcTame blind in his fourth year, and 
Ui this the iiitros|K*rtivc and morbid chiiracU»r 
of much of his work must be attributed. His 
INiems were collected at various times in the 
'volumes eiiUtIcd Smg-tide (1870), AU in AU 
(1875), and Voices (188:1), 

Maraton Moor, in Yorkshire, near York, a 
locality celebrated for the battle lK»twcim the 
lioyalists under Friiicx* Ilii|K!rt and the tnaqis 
of the Parliament under Fairfax and C^roiiiwcll 
(2nd July, 1644), in which the latter were vlc- 
biHous. 

Mnrsupialia, or Mamuplala (bat, mar- 
wupium^ a pourii), an extensive onicr of mam- 
mals distin^fsbetl by the {Ksufcsslon of a |NMi(h, 
in which the teats are sltuatcul, and which sf;rvc*s 
as a shelter for the young, these Ixrlng Ixirii in a 
very Iroperfoct state. The order is Iniermcfliaie 
betwoea the primitive egg-laying mammals 
(Pfototlieiis or Monoiremata) and the higlicr 
forms (Eutlieria), which Include the great 
majofity of the class* The opossums and opossum- 
rat (Ccfiolestes) are American, liut all other 
living marsupials are native to the Australian 
region, where, in the absence of coni|X!4ition, tliey 
have evolved along many different lin€?s, of^eupy- 
Ing places in the ccononiy of nature cisewhcrc 
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flllivl by riiciiitxjni of the higher ordcra. There 
are two Mub-ordcfM, divided Into vnrioiui families 
as follows. Sub-order I — Polyproiodontiu, 
chiefly flesh- or insc('t-catiiig species: (1) Dasy- 
iiridic, the dasyures; (2) Didelphyic^e, the 
opONSurns; (fl) iVraniclidjp, the bandicoots; (4) 
Notoryctido!, tlie pouched mole. Sub-order II — 
].)i|irc»todoiitia, herbivorous sf)ccics: (1) Macro- 
pcMlidie, kanganxMi and wallabies; (2) PtuUan- 
gcridfc, the phalatigcrs; (3) Kpanorthido;, 
o|K>Msiim rats of Colombia and Kcuodor. — Bin- 
liocjkapiiy: F. G, Aflalo, Naiural Uiatory of 
Atutiralia; Oldllcid Thornaii, British Museum 
Ciitalogue of Marsupialia; F. E. Beddord, 
Manmals (in The Cambridge Natural History). 

Martaban, Gulf of, a Burmese ann of Uie Bay 
of Bengal. The city of Martaban was for cen- 
tiiricH the capital of the Kingdom of Pegu. It is 
now a Hinall town, and was taken by tlic British 
in 1H24 and 1852. 

Marten, the name of several carnivorous 
niniiiiiials of the genus Must8ia, family Miu- 
tclidie (weasels). The body of the tiuirtcn, like 
that of the weasel, is elongated and slender. 
The legs are short, tlie feet being providcMl with 
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live toes, armed with sharp daws. In habit tlie 
martens differ from the weasels in being arboreal, 
these forms climbing trees with great ease. The 
pine-marten (Af, afridaim),' which has a wide 
range in tlie northern heunisphere, is the. only 
species indigemius to Britain. The beedi-marten 
(M. ftnna) is closely related to this. Martens 
feed on the smaller wild animals^ snoh as rata, 
mice. Ae.. but also attodc birds and devour 
eggs. The pine-martcai pi>sseSiea H yeibwish 


mark on the throat, and its Air is l|fgcly used 
for trimmings. It burrows in the giound. /The 
fEunouB sable marten (ilf . ztbeiUna), . whihh 
furnishes the valuable sable Air, is nearly allied 
to the pinc-marteii. It inhabits Siberia. Tbo 
American sable is furnished by the M. amerieana; 
and Pennant’s marten (M. pamanH), or the 
fisher, os it is popularly called, is another gell* 
known species. ^ 

Martial (Marcus Valerius MartiaJis), Roman 
epigrammatist, was bom between a..d. 88 and 41, 
and died about a.o. 102 or 108. His home was 
at Augusta Bilbilis, in Spain, and he lieeame 
acquainted with his fellow-countrymen Seneca 
and I.«uciin. Tiiey were more or less his patrons, 
and he followed them to Rome in the year 
A.D. 64. In the following year Lucan and Seneca 
were implicated in the conspiracy of the Pisos, 
and compelled to commit suicide. Martial was 
left to his own devices, and for almost thirty- 
flve yciun he followed the precarious career of 
a man of letters at Rome. He relied for his 
livelihood mainly u|H>n his high-born patrons, 
tliough when his reputation was established he 
had a certain income from bookse llers. He had 
Drst a flat and then a house in Home, and a 
small cotmtiy house nt Nomentum. He returned 
to his native town in a.d. 08, and soon after 
was presented with a small estate by a lady 
named Marcella, thus securing independence for 
his declining years. In Home he had cherished 
a theoretic^ love for the country, but at BU- 
bilis he felt a keen regret for the bustle and 
pleasures of the capital. 

Muriiars works consist of fifteen books of 
epigrams. The earliest of his extant works 
is luiunlly incorrectly colled Liber spectaculorum, 
and is a collection of epigrams ufion the sImAvs 
provided by Titus and Domitian, <nipeeiully 
those given in t'lc Colosseum. This book was 
published in a.d. 81. The two Ixx^ks of epi- 
grams called Xenia and Apophoreta, and nuni- 
Ixired xiji and xiv by editors, were published 
at Christinas a.d. 84. All the epigmms in these 
books arc distichs Intended to act-ompany 
Christmas presents. They have no im>re literary 
value than modern cracker- mottoes have. Mar- 
tial's reputetion rests upon his twelve books of 
iniscx:llancoua epigrams, the first of which was 
published in a.d. 86, and the lust of which was 
sent from Spain to Rome, and published soon 
befere Martiol^s death. These twelve books 
contain over eleven hundred epigrams. 

There are some features in Martial that arc 
repdf^t to modem readeis. Some of his epi- 
grams arc outragfx>U8ly indeoent. They arc, 
however, gross rather than prurient, Rabelais 
rather Jflpui Ovid. Abovt seven-eighths of his 
work is Aee feom this Amli, which may be due 
to a literary oonventioo as much as to auy 
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depravity in Martial. What offendi some 
feadert almost more is Martial*! frross flattery 
^ Domition. This can also lie foripven if we 
Judge* Martial by the standatxls t>f his time, 
i^ustoms have changed^ but not so long ago. 
Some of Bc*n Jonson’s epigrams and the Iknli- 
cation of tlie Autliorizcd Vcnion of the Bible 
are Just as offensive as Martial in this res|)e<^. 
It Va more profitable to consider Mortlars good 
points. lie a*as a good friend and companion, 
and was fond of ehildrem lie had a real gift 
fbr occMUiionol verse, and in some of his e|iigrams 
he has nintiagcd to write charming poems. He 
hns dman a splendid pMtire of Home during 
a reign of terror, lie luut gix-cn tlic r(*vemc of 
Juvenars picture, itcid shown tliat there was 
a Home where the eonie<ly of life could still be 
played. U. L. htevenson has well said of him: 

Martial is a poet of nu good repute, and it 
givtw a luaii new thoughts to read his works 
dispassionately, and find in this unseemly Jester's 
serif 'OS passages the image of A kind, wise, and 
s<'i^reHpei'tiiig geutlem.'m. It is customary, I 
Huppose, ill reading ^iartial, to leave out tliese 
ple^ant vcom's; 1 ru'ver hmrd of them, at least, 
muil I fouiitl them r>/r myself; and this partiality 
is one amn*^g n thousand things that help to 
build up liur disurltd and hysterical conception 
of the great Homan Kmpire" (Hooks xohich 
have influenced me HiurucKiRAPJiY: W. M. 
Lindsay, The Ancient Hditims of Martiai; li. T. 
Bridge and E. I). C. lake, Seleri Kpigrame 0 / 
Martial; L. Fricdlilnrlcr, Sittcn/trechichle Rome, 

Martial Lavs, This must not be conflised 
with military law (<|.v.), l>elng, as It fs, of an 
entirely clifTercnt niuure. The tenii may com- 
monly lie us(h 1 tn t o seiugw; (a) the mcltiod 
governing an eei icd enemy country by the 
will of I he f** nqu « knnwm to English practfec* 
os iiiilitaty merit; (h) the government 

(tol 'il or pan of any jMiiiion of tlic Home 
Country or Iha. mions by armed force in times 
of exp/^i'ti J * vuHi ju, riot, or insurrectioii. In 
case (a) the d t sc to govern an cKxajpicd 
country is p t'y the conqueror by tlic laws 

of wai. ant. 4>flicer may, in order to pre- 

serve ire'tqn dty and to protect hfs troops, 
give such oroers ms he may consider necessary. 
Is, he n i;. ^,bol ish the native courts entirely, 
or he may curtail or increase their powers. In 
case (fr) there arc two varieties differing some- 
what the one flroin the other/ According to the 
strictest and most accurate interpretatioD of the 
teisn, it means the entire suspension of the 
ordinary law of the land and its superMoslon 
by military govemment; in such a sense martial 
law oouJd be put in force only by an Act of 
Parliament. In the second and more iiiaat 
variety the power of invoking martial law M 
based on the oommon-law right of every Govern- 


ment to meet force force* This power vdll 
prolmbly be taken by Civovenuneiit by means of 
a ' proclainatioii *, which is merely a statement 
on ilic part of the Government of its Intention 
to avail itself of its legally imistitutcHi forces 
to assist llic civil {Miwcr in keeping the peace 
in insc of riot or insurrection, or of etiftiroiiig 
military precautions in case of Invasion. In 
cither ease no greaUar area of country than is 
necessary will Ih^ placed under martial law, and 
the boundaries of such an area will lie defined 
in the proidamuiion; farther, all reasonable 
acta done by ofllccrs and soklicrs in carrying 
out Uicir diiUes will be covered by a suhs«H|iient 
• Act of Indemnity \ 

Martin a name applied to several birds 
belonging to the swallow fkmily. The one 
best known is the ChfEdofi urbfea, or lunuse- 
martin, a fomilLor British bird, which builds 
a routidcd mud-iicst under the caves of houses, 
or In the iip|K*tr angles of windows. In habits 
it resembles the chimney-swallow, but Its tail Is 
less niarkedly forked and the throat is white, 
while its nest also differs, that of the chimney- 
swallow being cup-shaped. The llghter-tmcked 
sand-martin (CoHle riparia) excavates a burrow 
In the fiice of a cliff or Imrik, and makes a loos 
nest of gross and feathers. Hee SwaUow* 

Martifi, 8t., or St. Martin of Tours, u is 
born of heathen parents in Paiinonia about the 
year a.d. filfi. He Mrvcfl under Constaiitlus and 
Julian, and went to Guul. Among other virtuous 
and benevolent acts, he divided his clonk with 
A poor man whom he met at the gates of Anilens 
(Ambianum). The legend says that Christ ap- 
peared to him in tlic following night covered 
with the half of this cloak. Smiii after this 
vision Martin was baptised. In 087. After 
living many years in reUrement he viBiU*il his 
native place, and converted Ills itioUier. Aliout 
the year 875 he was chosen against his will 
Bishop of Tours. In order to withdraw him- 
self from the world be built the famous invent 
of MarmoiiUers, and is said to have died about 
the year 400. He was the first saint to whom 
the Homan Church offered public adoration. 
His fostivat takes place on the 11th of November. 
— 4?f. .1. G. Coaenove, Si, fiUary qf PaitUtM and 
St. MarHn qf Tours. 

Martlii, St., one of the Leeward Islands, 
lying dose to Anguilla, and divided between 
France and Holland, the inhabitante speaking 
English. The Dutch (south) portion has an 
area of 17 sq. miles; pop* (1920), 2552. It is 
included In Hie colony of Curapao (q.v.). The 
Ficodi (north) portion Is a dependency of 
Guadeloupe (q.v,). 

Marttnaatt (mte^tt-nO), Harriet, English 
authoicai, of Fiendi Iltigiicmot descent, bom 
at Norwich 1902, died at Amblesfde lH7fi. 
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Hit workH include: Deerbfook; The Hour and 
the Man; Kastem Life, Pant and Present; and 
a fiistmjt of Kngland during the Thirty Years'' 
Peare, — Vf, F. F. Miller, Ffarriet Martineau, 

Martlneaii, Unitarian minister and 

philoNophicul writer, u yoiiii^trr bnither of llurrk*t 
Murlincuii, was Ixkrri at Norwich 1805, died 1000. 
lie w}is educated at the Norwich Grammar 
School, l>r. Uant Carpenter's school at Bristol, 
and Muii(dK*Ntcr New College, York. After 
lirdding riiinisteriai apfsointments in Dublin and 
Uiverpool, he hc'caine in 1841 professor of mental 
and moral phik>sophy in Manchester New Col- 
lege. fa 1857 he removed to lx>ndon, and was 
iiiinistcr of Little Portland Street <'haf>ol from 
18.J0 to 1872. From 1800 to 1885 he held the 
principuiNhip of Manchester New College (which 
from 1857 had l>cen in lx>ndon). Among his 
works arc: The iiation€Ue of Hetigious Imfuiry 
( 1880), Kndeaoours after the Christian Life (2 vols., 
l84«*l-7). Miscellanies (1852), Studies of Chris- 
tianity (1858), Ksnays Philosophical and Theo- 
logical (1808), Modem Materialism (1870), Hours 
of Thought on Sacred Things (2 vols., 1870-80), 
A Study of Spinoza (1882), Types of Ethical 
Theory (1885), A Study of Ueligion (2 vols., 
1887), Ac. -t*f. J. II. Hertz, Tike Ethical System 
of %lames Martineau, 

Martinique, a French island of the Wind- 
ward group, West Indies; area, 885 sq. miles. 
It is of voleunlc origin, culminating in Mont 
Pclf^c (45<M1 fed), other volcanic peaks being 
I'itons dc Carliet (8055 feet) and Vnuclin (1050 
feet). Sugar, mm, and cocoa, with some coffee, 
tobacco, and cotton, arc^ the chief productiorui 
and exports. There an* one hundred and twenty- 
six rum distilleries and llfleeii sugar- works on 
the iHluiid. The fc»rmcr c*ominercial capital, 
St. Pierre, was dcstroycMl by an emption of 
Mont IVIcc (May, 1002), and Fort-de-Frnnee 
(|)op. 20,800) hiM taken its place. Tliere is 
a law school at Fort-dc-FraiK*c and a \yc6e for 
l)oyM. Pop. (1010), 108,087. 

Martinique vrug tlie birth-place of Josephine, 
and the home for a time of Mme de Maintenon. 
It was discovered by Spaniards on St. Martin's 
Day (14o:i), being then peoplcxl by Caribs. In 
1085 it was settled by the French, who exter- 
minated tlic Caribs. It was twieg taken and 
held by the British (1794*1802, 1809-14). The 
present Government comprises a Governor, a 
(icneral Council, and elective municipal councils, 
and the colony Is represented In Paris by a 
Senator and two Dcpaiies.-»Cf. If. Monet, La 
Martinique, 

Mkrtos (luiciont Gotoala Auftoatm Oamella), 
a town of Jticii province, Andalusliu Spain, with 
a trade in grain, oil, and wine. It was taken Ihmi 
the Moors by Fentiannd Ilf (1225), Pup, 17,000, 

Martyrs (Gr. hir 'witnesses*), a name ap- 


plied by the Christian Church to thcNie persons 
in particular who, in the early age# of Clyis- 
tianity and during the great persecutions, 
suffen^d ignominy and death rather thfln re- 
nounce their faith. Festivals in honour of the 
martyrs seeiii to have Ijeen observed as early as 
the scxx>nd century. The Christians offered 
prayers at the tombs of tlie martyrs, and tlianked 
God for the example which they hod giveaAo 
the world. The rite was concluded with the 
saemment of the Lord's Supper and the distri- 
bution of alms. Eulogies were also delivered, and 
accounts of the lives and actions of the deceased 
read. 

Mar'vell, Andrew, a political and miscel- 
laneous writer, Imrn at Hull in 1821, died in 
T^mdon 1078. In 1835 he went to Trinity College, 
C!umbridge. After travelling for four years on 
the Continent, he was appointed nssistatit to 
Milton in his olllce of Latin sc'crctary. In 18<S0 
he was chosen meml>cr of Parliament for his 
native place, wliich he represented to the end 
of his life. Besides a small linndful of Onely 
musical [mk'Uis, he c<»mposi‘d iiiiu'li humorous 
and satirical verse, and was the wTiter of several 
|)o]itical pamphlHs. 

Marx, Karl Heinrieh, Gcnnaii economist and 
founder of a school of Socialisrii, lM>rn at Tr6ves 
(Trier) 1818, died in l.ondon 1888. He studied 
history and philosophy at the Universities of 
Bonn and llc^rlin. After living at Cologne and 
I*aris, in 1845 he proceeficd to Bnissels, where 
he wrote his Misirrnle la Philosophie, In 1847 
he drew up, in conjunction with Engels, whose 
nequaintancx: he had made in Paris, tlie famous 
Communist Manifesto, a Ux)Okiment wiiich em- 
bodies the creeds of the Socialist- re' oliitionnrios. 
He tiK>k part in the He volution of 1848 in tl^ 
Rhine country, and in 1 8*10 he settled permanent ly 
in lx>ndon. In 1884 he was at last able to realize 
his plan of organizing the working-men of the 
civilized world, and on 28th Sept., at a meeting 
in St. Martin's Hall, he outlined his scheme and 
founded the International Working-Men's As- 
Bcxdation. The first volume of his great work 
Das Kapitai appeared in 1887; the se ./nd 
volume was completed by Engels and publuthod 
in 1885; and the third volume appeared in 1805. 
As an economist, Marx earefUUy anal^'sed the 
* theory of value *, and the nature of capitalistic 
production. The measure of the value of an 
artieJe is, according to Marx, tlie amount of 
labour necessary to produce it. The labourers, 
however, produce more than they consume, but 
under Ihe capitalistic regime th^ lose the sur- 
plus value, i.e. of what they produce over and 
above their wages. The capitalist is therefore 
the enemy of the labourer, and it is in ttie latter's 
interest ji& emancipate himself from the r^me 
of the former. Marx thus preached class-war. 
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He also traced the iprowUi of tlie working- 
classes, or^e proletariat, and maintained that 

tdh emancipation of the working-cJasses must 
b# acsompliahcd tiiroiigh the working-classcHi 
tliemscives That there is no room for imli- 
vidual liberty in a sfxnety orgnnirx^t ammling 
to Marx's doctrines is evident enough. One has 
only to look at Hussia, where Boliihc\’ism and 
tho ^dictatorship of the proletariat ’ arc bosetl 
utafti and goveriml by Marxian principles. • 
BiaLioouAPHV: B. Crove, tihlorimi MattritUiHm 
mid (he Kemomica of Marx; J. Sparito, Kari 
Marx: hh Life and IJoririne; K. B. Aivling, The 
Student'a Marx. 

MaiT» The Virgin, the mother of Jesus, 
according to Innlitioii einlxxlJed in the a|Hi- 
cry{)hul gospels the daughter of .Toocdiiin and 
Anim (cf. Lake, ii, 8(1). The stckry of her life so 
far as it is given in the New Testament begins 
with her betrothal to Joia^fih {Luke I), an<l the 
narrative of the birth of C'hrist. She is thrice 
mentioned during Christ's public ministry (John^ 
ii; Mail, xii, 47; John, xix. 25 27), an<l once after 
his death (.Irfs, i, 14). A tradition asserts that 
she livrti a’'il dhvi at Jenisalerii under (lie care of 
John; aiitdher that she dietl at ICphesus, to 
which she anrl John had retired fn ^ ili<* siege of 
Jerusalem. A later tradition aHw*rU. hat on her 
grave iM'ing opemed thrw ilays aftci her burial 
only the gravc-elothes were found in it. The 
devotion or mioratioii paid by Homan C^ilholies 
and others to the Virgin Mary is i*ondeninf*d by 
I*rot4«tunts in general. wdu> st ignmtixe it as 
Mariolairy. The title cd Mary to adomlion did 
not Ix'ecune a tenet in Mie ortluidox Latin ('hiirch 
till the sixth ccMdury, when the Christian Cfiurr*h 
began to c«debraic feHtivuts in her honciitr, of 
wlych the PurilUatWm, the Annunciation, and 
tiu* Visitation (the visit of Mary Ui Klizabeth) 
arc still retained in Predestant <xiuntri<*s. Tlie 
Cl reck ami flonuin ('atholics, ulid the schismatic 
Chiin'hcft in Uie Kust, observe several feasts 
Ix'sides the above in honour of the Virgiiy for 
itiHtimec the birth of Mary, and her death and 
reei'ption into heaven (by the Roman Catholics 
cullcfl the Assumption). The festival of the 
ImmuculaU^ C'onocption is celebrated only by 
the Roman Catholic (*huroh. — Cf. J. S, North- 
oote, Mary in the (iosprie. 

Mary I, Queen of ICnglaml, daughter of 
Henry VIIl by C^itherine of Aragon, Inirn in 
1516, died 155^ After her mfithcr^s death she 
was declared iUegftimHle, but was mitored to her 
rights when the sococsslon was Anally settlerl in 
1544. She was brought up by her mother in the 
Roman Cathulle faith, on which account she was 
treated with rigour under Edward VI. She 
ascended the throne in 155B, after an abortive 
attempt to set her aside In Aivour of Lady Jane 
Grey. One of her Ant measurca was the rein- 


statement of the Roman Catholic prelates who 
hod l)een iiii|>crseded in the late reign. Her 
marriage to Philip II of Spain, uiiiUxI as it was 
with a i<ompie(e ixnsit oration of the Ciitholic w^or- 
ship, pnaluml much ditiiH»iitciit. liiHurrectkuiM 
broke out under i'nvc in 1 >e voiishin*, and Wyut 
in Kent, which, although suppressed, funned 
snirieient exmses for the imprisoiunent of the 
Princess Klizalietli in the Totirer, and the exe- 
cution of lately Jiuie Grey and her huslmnd, l^ird 
Chiildford Dudley. England was now fbmially 
diH'laretl to l>e reconciled to the lVt|w; the san- 
guinary laws against heretics were revived, and 
nettriy AOO iM^rmhcHl at tlic stake, including 
i'ranmer, Isitimcr, and Ridley, tJndcr Philip's 
iiitlutMU*c a war iR'giin with Kran(H% which eiitled 
in the loss of Calais In USA, after it hiul been 
hell! by Kngland for altove 200 years. Tills 
dixgra(« told aeitU^ly U|x»n Mary's disordered 
healtli, and she died shortly aderwanis.-- €7f. 
J. M. Stone, The iiiitlory of Mary /, Queen <\f 
Knyland, 

Mary II, Queen of England, Ixirn in 1002, 
dte<l 1004. She was the elder daughter of James, 
Duke of York, afterwards James II, by his wife 
Anne Hyde, daughter of l^nl Cliirendoti. Mar- 
ried in 1077 to Wlllitun, Prince of Orange, when 
the Revolution dethrfined her father, site 
declared j<»int-pcMSK*sRor of the throne wifi. 
William, on whom all the administration of tb*‘ 
govemmeni devolved. Duting the absemt^ i»f 
William in Ireland U» !400, and during his 
various visits to the (Vmtineni, Mary managf^l at 
home with extreme pnnlciuv. Sbi? was strongly 
attached to the ProU*staiit religion and the 
Church of England. See William Hi, 

Mary, Queen (Vmsort of King C;eorge V, Imrn 
'It KeiisitigUm Pnluee 20lh May, 1H07. dniigliter 
«>f the Duke <»f T«*ek. Queen Mary's buptisiiiiil 
iiainc^ were Vietnria Mary Augusta iRMiisa Olga 
Pauline Claudiiie Agnes. On Uie death of the 
Duke, of ('larcnee (14th Jan., 1802), to whom 
slie was lietrothcd, slic Ijecainc engogiMl t4> (OnJ 
May, 1800), and married his brother, the Duke 
of York, scfcoiid smi of King ICdward VJl (6th 
July, 1806). The Duke of York, crcaie^l Prince 
of Wales In 1001, imocnded the throne with hia 
consort on 6th May, 1010. 

Maryland, a maritime state of tlie Uniud 
States, one of the thirteen original states. It lies 
around Chcoapciikc Hay, (Kx^iipying part of the 
peninsula formed by the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Bays, and extending inland to Wc^st 
Vliginia, bounded «in the south by the Potomiu* 
and on the north tiy Pennsylvania. 11 has almitt 
35 mAcs of seaboard on the Atlantic, the bulk 
of the nataral Atlantic coast-line being oricupiecl 
by Delaware In the north and by a detachtnl 
portkin of Virginia in the south. MarylamJ is 
divided into twenty-thiee counties and BuIlL 
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more City. IluUtriiore in the prindpnl veaport 
unit eumiiuTeia] eent.re, l>ut Annapolix in the 
capital. Af;ri<*ulliire itt the prifuripal incliMtry* 
and wheat the rnaiii ^Top, hut niai7.e, |K>tuU(ett« 
vcffctuhlcK, fruit, and totmcco are aUo raiM'd. 
]>air>diij;{ and Mhecp-fannifig un* <*xtcnNive. (>»al 
find clay are worked, and fioiiic iilate w quarrh^d. 
The <iyikter hfilierieii are tlie mo«rt imixirtant in 
the 1 Jiilted Stutea. Maryland ia the eighth atate in 
nianiifm,*iuriiig inqiortanee; hnit in canning and 
111 fcrtiliKcr rnariuhu'ture, eighth in tobtiecm pro- 
iluctlon, iM.'cond in iron and ahipbuildiiig, and 
third in elutliing nianiifartiireii. There arc two 
(iniverHitlcM and an Agricultural Cl!ollege. State* 
urea, l*i,:i27 aq. iiiih^ (ttaaa water, Cheaa|K*ttke 
Bay alone occupying ISSOII lap niihnc); pop. ( 1 9241), 
1 , 449 ,» 81 . 

Maryland wa« founded (14UI2) by I^eonard 
Calvert, acting on liehalf of Lcml BaltiiiMirc, hia 
brother, and the name i» eoimiieriioriitivc of 
lleiirieitu Marin, Queen of CharleM 1. The «tate 
In now governed by a (icneral AiMeinlily (*oti- 
HiMting of a Senate (27 iiicinlierM), and a Ifouae of 
Ihdegutea (14t2 inenibcrH). Senatorsi m*rve for 
four yearn, one lialf licitig re-electe<l every two 
yearn: de1egat(*a arc elected for two ycun. Two 
Seiiutom and nix FiefinwiitutivcK un^ norit to 
i!ongrc«H.--4*f. W. H. Browne, MaryUmd (Anieri* 
cun Cofiirnon wealth S<*ric9). 

Marylebona, St., 11 metropolitan Imrough of 
the cHaiiity of l<oiuion. It mntniiiN the MUidlm*x 
IloNpitol, rhilhttiniiiinic fiiKl Quceirn Halls, Liord^n 
ericket ground, and Madame TuHnaiid'H Wax« 
work; and iU area eiitbracen St. Joliirs Wood 
dlfitrict, CiivendiNh and Portiimn Scpifiren, and 
Harley Sirirt. Top. (1921), 104,222. 

Maryport, a neafiort of CtinilHTlntid, England, 
at the mouth tlie Klleii. ami <»i\ the Sfilway 
Firth; nerved by the Marv|jK»ri and ('arliiile 
Hallway, There are coal and in>n minen in the 
vicinity, for which Maryport in the ahippiiig 
outlet. The main induKtriefi arc ohipbuilding, 
■aw'inilling, and iron-founding. Mary|M>rt. 
(formerly hJleofcKit), wan oo named in 17^ 
liecauiir Mary Queen of Scots landed iliejne in 
1508, l\>p, (1921), 10,895. 

Mary Stuart, Qticen of Scots, was horn at 
Linlitligow Palace in 1542, lieheaded 8th Feb., 
1587, She waa the daughter of Jfmes V by his 
qiiefai, Mary of l«orraine, a princess of the ftunlly 
of (Suite. Her fkUier dying when slie was a few 
days old, tlm regency was, after some dispute, 
vmted in the of Arran. In 1558 she was 
married to the dauphin, aftemards FnuicJs lU 
lie died seventeen months after bis aeoeuion 
to the crown, in Dec,, 1580, and in Ai|g*» 1581, 
the widowed queen retumed to SeoUand, Maiy 
was a Rcunan CathoUc, but when she returned 
to Scotland she Ibund that the influenoe of the 
IVesbyterjgqs ^ paramount in her kingdom. 


Tliough inclined to have Roman Catholicism 
again set up in Scotland, after a vaii^ttempt to 
influence Knox she resigned herself €0 cirAim- 
stam^es, quietly allowed her half-brother, ftie 
ProU*staiit Earl of Moray, to assume the position 
of first minister, surrounded herself with a 
nuinbiT of other Protestant advisers, and dis- 
missed the greater part of her train of French 
courtic*r8. She even gave these minister^ 4ier 
UfAivc support in various nicnsiires that half the 
ctfirt of strengthening the Pre8b>'tcrian party; 
but she slill continued to have the mass per- 
foniieri in her own private chapel at Ifolyrood. 
At first her subjerts were quiet, she hc^rsclf w^as 
pr>piilnr, and her court was one of the most 
brilliant in Europe. The calamities of Mary 
liegan with her marriage to her csnisin, I.ord 
Damley (29th July, 1585). Durnlcy was a 
Homan Catholic, and immediately oftcr the 
inarringc the Karl of Moray and others of the 
Protestant lords combined against the new order 
of things. They were com|>clled to take refuge 
In England, and the popularity of .Mar>' l>egaii 
to decline. In ndditioii to this, Darnley provcil 
a weak and worthless prolfigute, and almost 
entirely alieiuitcfl the queen by his eoiuplicity in 
the murder of Ui7.r.H» (9th .Mnnii, 1588), though 
tt reconciliation secmf,‘fl to Ik* cfTcclwl 
them alKiiit the time of the hirth of Uieir son, 
afterwanis James VI of Scotland and 1 of 
England (1 9th June, 1588). Abcmi the close of 
the same year, however, Dandey withdrew from 
the cemrt, and ii^ the meantime the Karl of 
Hotliwcll had risen high in the qiifvii’s favour. 
When the young prinev James was laiptirxMl at 
Stirling Castle, on the 7th of Dee., 1588, Both- 
wrll did Uie honours of the iKvusion. otid Hani- 
ley, the father of the prin(*e, was not even present . 
Once more, however, an apparent recoiU'iliaA>n 
took ploc’e tM*iwet*n the king and queen. Damley 
had fallen ill, and was lying at Glasgow under 
the cure of his father, Mary visited him, and 
took tneasurca for his removal to Edinburgh, 
where he was lodged in a bouse called Klck-of- 
Field, close to the city wall. He was there tended 
by the queen herself; but during the absence of 
Mary at a masque at Holyrood the house in 
which Damley lay was blown up by gunpowder, 
and he himself was afterwards found dead with 
marks pf violenee on his |>crBon (9th Feb., 1587). 
The circumstances attending tliis crime were 
very impcrflsctly investigated, but popular sus- 
picion unequivocally pointed to Bothwell as the 
ringleader in the outrage, and the queen herMlf 
was quspected, suspicion becoming still stronger 
when she was cairM off by Bothwell, with little 
show of resistance, to his csaftle of Dunbar, and 
married to him on the 15th of Blay. A number 
of the Ipdiies now banded together against Both- 
well, who succeeded in coQeoliiig a force; but 
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on Cnrbem* Hill, where the armies met on the 
15lh June, hit army melted away. The queen 
#flui t>roed to surrender hrnelf to her insurant 
nohlcs, Btdhwel] niakinir his escape to l>tinl>iir, 
then t4> the Orkney Itlamls, and flnaily U> 
Ilenmiirk. Tlie confederutes flist c^mveyed the 
queen to Edintiiinth, and thence to I^h I^ven 
CsKtle, whore she was plained in the eustody of 
LAfy Douglas, mother of the Earl of Moray. A 
few days after, <m the 20th of June, a casket 
containing eight lettem and sonte poetry, all 
saul to be in the handwriting of Uie queen, fell 
into the hands of the ts>nfedrnites. The Ictlera, 
which have eoriie down to iit only in the form 
of a translation apiiondeti to lluehonan's /le- 
ferftori, clearly show, if they are genuine, thot 
the writer was herself a parly to the murder of 
Daniley. They were held hy the eon federates 
ti> afTonl mill list akahle evidemt* of the queen’s 
guilt, and on the Stth of .Inly she w'us ftircrd to 
sign a diH'iinient renouncing the crown of Scot* 
land in favour of her infant son, and appointing 
the h^irl of Moray regtait during her son’s 
minority* After reinainiiig nearly a ^near in 
captivity Mary siior4*erlcd In ifiakiiig her escape 
from l.o<‘h Ixwen (2nd May, 1508), and, assist^ 
hy the fex^ frlemls who still remained utt4iehed 
to her, inaile an effort for the woxTry of her 
|Kiwcr. Df'feated hy the Hegent's fori’es at the 
iinttte of hangHlde (18th May, 15ti8), she fled to 
Kiiglund, amt a'rote to ^’,li^allelh eiilreating pro* 
tcetkm and a personal Interview: hut this the 
latter refusefl to grant nnrti ?d«ry should have 
cleared hentelf from the elmrgr^ laid against her 
hy lier siihji'^'ts. For one reason or another 
Klizaladh never grant<Hl Mary an lnfer\*lew, hut 
kept her in more or less cIoh** eaptivily in lligg' 
IiIIkI, where her life mum passiHl in a siieecsskm 
of intrigues for iiei'ornplishirig her dellvcranee. 
For more than eigtileen years she I'ontinued to lie 
the prifumer of Kli74ilK*th, and In that time the 
pliux? of her imprisonment was frequently 
ehangeil, her final prison Ixdng Fotherffighiiy 
Castle, Xorthamptonshire. She was at Inst 
utwtuH'd of iKdng ifnplImttHl in a plot hy mu* 
Bahingtoii against Klirjalxdh’s life, niul liavitig 
been tricfl by a ciourt of Kiisalietii's appointing, 
was on the 25th of Oi^., J580, condemned to lie 
executed* There was a long delay tiefore h^ltza* 
beth signed the warrant, but this was at last 
done on the 1st of Feh., 1.587, Mary received tlic 
news with great serenity, and was beheoilcd a 
week later, on 8th Feb., 1587, In the cxistic of 
Fothcringhay. Authorities are more agreed us 
to the attractions, tatents, ami aoeornplishmerits 
of Mary Stuiirt than as to her character* Con- 
temporary wrHers wtio saw her unite in testifying 
to the lieauty of her person, and the fiiscination 
of her manners and address. She was witty in 
oonvmation, and ready in dispute, tn her trial 
Vot. VIL 


ibr alleged oompllcity In Babington^a plot she 
held her ground against the aMest stalesiuea 
andlaHyeisofRi^iand,— -BinuooiiAPBin Agnes 
Sirifiklahd, Lift Marjf^ Quten qf Stain; T. K 
llendensm, The f Vudrrf mui Mary» Quern 

afSeatn; H. C. Bell, Lifen^Murp, Queen t^ScoUn 
F. A. Muinby, KHnabeih and Mary Stuart; A, 8. 
Hume, The Lme .^gralrs qf Mary, Qwm qf SSrohr. 

Maaacdo (mh-sht'chft), pmpeHy Tommaao 
Guidi^ one of the oldest painters of the Floren* 
tine s^ool, said to have been bom about 1401, 
died at Home about 1428. In the ohureh del 
t'armiiie, at Flormue, are some excellent paint- 
ings of his, BAiclinitcx*i and Vasori place Masaccio 
among the first painters by whom the harshness 
and ilifflculty of the art was dliuinlshed, and Uib 
and expression glv<*n to It. Ills Madonna and 
Child Is III the National Onllery, I^ondmi, 

Masai, an Afriiqm nomad people mainly 
fbiind in Kenya Colony and Uganda* The region 
tnlmbitrd hy tiiem Is known as Maaal-land. 

Maabath, nn Island of the Philippine group, 
south of Liixon, forming, with ntljaoeni Islnnds, 
the province of Masbnt4. Tlie capital is Mashatd, 
It Is largely affomsU'ii and pKNiuecs timben 
MtfM'k-ralHlng attd fishing are the staple liidustriea, 
Artni, 1255 sq. iniliw; fsip* alsuit M,00fK 

Mascara, a town of Algeria, on the railway 
mid iihoiif (Ml miles iioiifh-iHiMt of Oran, It xv:is 
a sfrtinghold of Abct-el-Kmlcr, who prettohed the 
holy war of 1887, p4»p- » dhnated at 85,00fi* 

' Mascarene Islmds, the opileetivo name for 
ll^jfilori, Mauritius, and HiNlrlguex, so calk'd 
fhan tlie diiaxivrry of Kf^uriloii (JlourlMin, 
Island) by the Portuguese navigator Mas- 
ramihas (1545). 

Maaefteld, John, BriUsh piM*t and dramatist, 
ijom 1875. Ills early life he spent in constant 
travelling, ns a seaman Iwfore the mast ami at 
many in^es in the United States, but, on the 
publtealkm of his Sfdt-wtUer lioffoclt (1002), A 
MaiftMil Haul (1905), and his edition of Diun* 
pier’s yoffaUfA (lOOfi), he wdtIeU down to liu^rary 
work in Koglarid, During the European War he 
serx'cd both in France and GaltliioJi and pub- 
llslied the story of the Dardanelles campaign 
(frolffpoff), Htynardihe Fox (1919), Highl lU^al 
(1920), uihI ISnnlavrd (1920), are among his later 
works. 

Mattenalaiid, the country soitUi of the 
ISamhexI (SouUi Africa), now comprising, with 
Matabeleland, .Soiittiern Hbodcsia (q*v.). Halls- 
bury Is the cfilcf town. 

Mask, a covering for the face, often shaped 
so as to form a rude rcfiresentailon of the human 
features. Masks have been In use IWrni the most 
anefont times. Among itie Greeks tiury were 
used pariicsitarly in tlie proccsskms and oere- 
monks attending the wofshlp of Dionysus 
(Bacchus), As the origin of CiSreelan tra^y 
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wiw clttftvly conncriea with the worship of 
Dionysus, iiiasks wvrv used in it even in its 
early days. The ancient inuskH usually covered 
the whole head, and a<rordinj(ty rcpresentetl 
the features, tiead, hair, and eyes. They had 
mostly very lar^^e o|>en nif>iiths, and M-c^rn to 
have hiid some elTeet in stren^lienini]; the voiec 
of the H()eaker, this being required hy the iin- 
iiiefiHe Ni/.e of the aneient theatn^. The lioinan 
theatre differi'd little from tlie Gn«ciuii in the 
use of the mask, which the Italian popular 
theatre, eallfnl (.oiiimMin delP Arte, einsely 
resiuidiling the old Homan mime and pant«>- 
niime, still nlaitis. The mask listed at masked 
halls or nuiia|ueradcR is a e<ivering for the heail 
and face riiiule fnirn a light stiiff, a i^>innion 
form being the half-miisk covering c^yes and 
nose oidy. 

Maakinongy nMlior), a fine North 

Ameri<*nn fresh wiit<*r fish of the* pike genus, 
inhahitliig the .St. laiwreiiee basin, and twice 
the size of the coiniium kind. 

Maaon-beea, a imme given to solitary l>eeji 
(»f the gf^rius C'hallc«Mloiiia. whleh <MiristnK*t their 
nests with sand or gravel, agglutinated tog<*ther 
by means of a viscid saliva, mid tlx them on 
the side of walls. 

Mason •spider (('tcttlxa), a spider more (*oiii* 
moldy known ns a ^ Trap«do<ir .Spider * (q.v.). 

Mason-wasp, n name given to cTitnin 
military wiis|>8, es|MH*lnlly species of ICiimctU's 
and fklyncrus, the former miiking eur\''cd clay- 
fumts, and the latter burrowing in sand. 

Maso'ra, or Masso'rah« a Uebrew word 
signifying * t radii ion *, the name of u colleetion 
of noUti referring to the llehrew text of the Old 
Tinitaiiieiit, mid wrillen in Chaldet? ehieily on 
the margin of llclm^w MSS. These notes are 
various in their <*lianic*ter, critical, gnunmatieal, 
and exikiaimtory, and lnelii<le an Indication of 
tlie voweJ<|K>iiits iitid oeeriituatlon of the Hebrew 
text aei'onling to the •fewisli tradition. At what 
time the ueeiiiiiulntioii of them* notes was (*oiu- 
inenc<ed cannot be as<?ertained. Aeeonling to 
Nome Jewish writers they were tH*|pin in the 
time of h^.ra, A large part of them were com- 
piled in t4ie Jewish sehools of TitN*rins subse- 
quent in tlie third cvntiiry, and the coJIcetlon 
w':is not c'onqileted till tlie cigfitii ogntuiy at the 
earliest. --(.T. i\ 1). Ctinsbiiig, The Mfmorah, 
Masque, a fonii of enteatiunment popular at 
court and among the nobiUty In England during 
reigtis of KlUalieih, James 1, and Charles I. 
The hislory i f the Kiiglhih masque Is inseparably 
eonuected with the name of Ben Jonson, who 
wTole abtiul half of all the extant masques. 
Tlie pre-lonaoiilan nu^scpie was spectacular and 
o( no lilerury InivKilancc. Tyfdeal specimens 
will W found Ui Tmm\ oj Athens^ 1 , ^ and in 
llriini VHI, u 4. JonnonV eaAest masquea 


were embedded in CyniMa^s Reveht (1600), and 
follow'cd the old tradition. His Ikiit court 
masque was The Maeque of Btaekneea (16<fe^ 
other notable ones being The Maeque of 
(lOfHi), 1jn>€ Hestored (1012), News from the 
Sav Wwtd discovered in the Moon (1621), and 
the bust of his masques, ChioruHa (lOill ). Other 
famous writers of mosques were Fletcher (none 
of whose masques has been preserved), 
mont, Campion, Daniel, and Davenant, who 
wroie the last of all the masques, StdmaHda 
Sptdia (1640). Tlie Civil War put on end to 
tlie masque, us it did to many of the amenities 
of life in Eiiglutid. 

The mosque has sometimes liec^n dehned as 
a kind of miniature drama, but it is not 11 drama 
aral is not subjeii. to the laws of dramatic 
critleifun. It always had for its central feature 
a lifinee or facies of dances. The daneing-niaster, 
w'hn was paid £.*10 for his serviix*8, w'os more 
ini|xirtant than the librf'ttist or even the de- 
signer of s<*enfTy, who were paid £>10 a<pieee. 
The maMC|iteni w'ere eight, tw'clve, or sixteen in 
iiuniljer. They WTre noble lonis and ladies os 
a rule, the king and queen soiiH'times taking 
part themselves. Tlicir sole duty was to look 
ini|H>sing and to daiiec'; they did not sfMxik or 
sing. Their (xistiiincs wx^re elalMirate and costly, 
and they represented mythological or heroic 
eharaeters. Kveiy' iiiasqiier was aerornpanied 
by a torch- lieurer. The itiiiscpiers dariml tlie 
following dances, first the Entry or Deseeiii, 
then the Main Danr\^; then they chose partners 
from anuing the audience and danced the 
Hevels, r|iiiek lively dances lUTformetl w'itliout 
n^icarsal. Finally they danced their going-out 
dance. It became eustoniury to intnaiuce each 
masque by means of an anti- masque, whirti 
Jonson defined as ** a foil or false masque . . . 
not unaptly consort ing with the current and 
whole full of the devk-e It is chiefly Jonson*s 
skill in writing aiitl-ninsqiies that gives his work 
the pre-eminence; sonic of his anti-mosques 
(e.g. In iAHHg Restored) contain excellent dialogue. 
The nctoTB in the anti-niaM|ue and those who 
a|ioke or sang in the masque proper were fte- 
qiieiitly professionals. Masques were almost 
ulwayu per fanned at Christmas time, often on 
Twelfth Night, or else at Sh rove-tide. Tliey 
were almost all perfoimtsl in the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall. The scenery, machinery, 
and dresses were usually designed by Inigo 
Jones, tlie music was written by Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco and by Nicholas Lanier. The masque 
was the spottt diild of the aits— poetry, paint- 
ing, and muste were lavished upon it. It was 
a QOBtly toy; The Maeque of Blacknen oost 
&a000, and The Masque of Queens £4i000, im- 
mense sums of money In those dayB.-— B ibuo- 
GRkFiiTi Y. Reyber, JLes Mastfues anffais; 
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H. A. Evans, BngKih htatqufs; M. Sullivan, 
Cmirl MAq[UfM of James 1; £. K. Chainlx^ni, 
The Ijfediavai Stagr, 

Mass, in tin* Roman CatJiolio Church, the 
prayers and ccreinoiiics which ac«oom|iaiiy the 
consecration of the cucharist. Ttie word is used 
l^neitilly for all that twrt of the CnUKdie service 
iit^hh'li the cucharist is offered* At presetii tlie 
inaiti consists of four chief parts: (1 ) the intro* 
duction; (2) the qffertorium, or saeriflcc; (3) the 
conscffration; (4) the cotimiunion. Tliese four 
chief parts, of which the three last are con* 
sidcml the most essential, arc com|Kised of 
several smaller fMirts, each Imvinit its pn»per 
dcnomiiiutlon. They (Hiiisist of prayens, hymns, 
shorter and lonfjcr pimsaipM of the Holy *Serip* 
turc*ji. and a nunilM>r itf cvrettionirs, which, as 
the essential point of the moss is Uie aaerllhM) 
of the I Mini, <y)nsiNt fNirtly of s^'mbollea! eerc- 
nionies eommemorativc of important cireimi* 
stances in the Suviotir*s life, or sigfui of devotion 
and lioniagt' paid Ui the pmsmee of the Lord 
in the host. Tlie order of those oerrmonies, and 
of tlic whole eelchnition of the iriiMS, is given 
in the iiiiKAal or inass-hook. The masses are 
niodine<t arciirding to many eireumstanecis, «.g* 
aenmiing to tlic saint in lumotir of whom the 
iiniss is (elcliniteil, <ir the fK^amitis of the j^car 
<s)nncHcd with different events hi the Saviour's 
life, or ttie piirfMise for which the tiiass is stihl, 
lui the misHa pro deJtmHis (mass for the deatl), 
lo/itY imm is an extraordinary mam, instead 
of tlmt of the day, n*henilted on moiiic ■|M*e4H| 
oceosioii. Loro mass \h the ordinary muss pi*r* 
furnirii by the priest, witiunit iniuiie. //fgh mass 
is i*elebriit4sl by the priest, assisted by a dcarsm 
and Ktib'dcacs>n or other clergy, and sung by 
tltj choristers, aeeom|iani(Hl by tlic organ an^ 
other musical InstruriKaits. Resides tliciie there 
arc difTcrent masses atxxirding to the different 
ritew; the Cirerk mass, the Isiiin mass, the Raman 
and (iTrgprUm mass, Ac. — HiBMoonAPfiv: L, Du* 
f'hesiie, (kr^gines du CuUc chritien; C. If. H. 
Wright. The Service o/ the Mass in the Greek 
and Raman Churches; II. Lucas, Ifalg Mass; 
A. C». Mortimer, Catholie Faith and Praetiee, 
Maaaachu'aetta, a maritime state of New 
England, United States, one of the original 
thirteen stairs. It has a large ooasMine on tlic 
Atlantic, and is traversed by the Connecticut 
and other rivers; the coastal pla{n rises gradually 
to the east, where the Berkshire llills nin fkom 
north to south. The most important raUwayi 
are the Boston and Alliany, Boston and Maine, 
and the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railway, all of which have termini fn Boston, 
the state capital. There Is a Boston-Camhridge 
e1e\’ated tnx*k, and a total eleeiric mileage of 
2830, the steam railway mileage being 2127 
(1020). The state Is divided into 14 oounties 
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and contains 38 dties and 310 towns. Although 
it has been traniftimied fWim a rural to an 
industrial community, Massachusetts still has 
stHue Agriculture, dair)** and sheep* fanning, 
fiotatiws (4,000,(KN) bushels in 1020), niaixe, 
and tobacHYi Iwing prcsIuiYd. Among maim* 
faetiiivs are iKtots, leather, cottons, woolk*.ns, 
inac'hiiu'ry, and |utper; stock-yards, abattoirs, 
and eanneriew arc prominent.. A large fuit^igii 
trade is carried on tlirough llosbni and eight 
associated minor ports, collcctividy called Moasa- 
ehuNctts Customs District, There are seventiYn 
colleges and universities (ineluding Harvard), 
three of which are seetarlaii (two lioinan Catlmlle, 
one Methodist), and five devoted cxetiisiveJy to 
women; a State Dc^partineni of kUlueat.ion exer- 
cises a general eoiitrol. State urea (Ineliidlng 
Atlantic islaiitls of Nanitiekel and Martlia's 
Vineyard) 8208 sq. miles, 227 sq. inlles lieing 
water, \iop. (1028), 8,832,358. 

Mnssiu*huseiU is ssp|»osed to have been 
visited by the Norsemen aliout a.ii. ItKNI, but 
It was not perinaiieiit ly lurtt led until tlie Pilgrim 
FaUirrs founded Plymouth (Dec., 1820). Other 
Puritans setilcxi Salem (1828), siilsieqiienlly 
called Mossmdiusrtts Bay (Nilony. Boston w^tis 
sellled in 1830. In 1802 the two original colonies 
were deOnilively rnergeil. The gowmifient. no v 
conHists of the (leneriil t'onrt of Massachtisf ‘t t 
eotnprisiiig a Senate (ti» memU^rs eleeiiMl in- 
mtally from the 40 SenaUirial distrieU), 
find n HoitMC of ReprinsxiUitives (2'tO fneiiilN*rN 
elected from 185 distriels, eiuli returning a 
qiiolii based on |>npnlulion). Two Seimbirs and 
sixteen lleprcseiifativcs are sent to Pe<irral 
Congn7SS.->Uf, L. A. Kroihiiigham, A lirlrf 
Outline of the ConsiiMion and Gfrvrmnurnt of 
Massarhusrtis. 

Mass Action, the law of, ii principle in 
ph>ideal rhetiiislry discovered in Christiania by 
Uuldlierg and Wuage. Some eheniicfd reaetlons 
take pluix: inurli more quickly than others, the 
s|Kxxl depending u|)ori the strengths of the. 
rcaetlng suljstnm'es. (•uidlierg and Wuage found 
that the veIcKlly at which a n;a<*tiofi procxxvls is 
profioriioiuU to the product of the strengths of 
the reacting sulwtanees: thus if a sulMtance A 
uniUw with a stdistanee B to form a sitbstaiuxs 
C, the speed at which the sulMiancse C* Is pro- 
dueeiJ is prriprnlioiml to the* product of the 

* strength * of the sulwtance A Ity that of the 
sulMttonee B. The strength is technically called 

* the coneentrailon ' ami Is usually measured 
In mots per litre, or, in other words, by the num- 
ber of grammes of the substance present fan* 
litre, divided by the molecular weigtit of the 
subutoiice. This taw enabliw a deftnltc mathe- 
matical <x|tiation to lie written down expressing 
the rate at which the new sulistancfe Is formed, 
in tmus of the ooncentmliotM of the rcard^ing 
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MiiljHtanrfu. and llir Mduiinn of thki ef|iiAtloii 
ffivim tlie ccmiplf'tc hifitory of the chemical 
chmifre from ItH fiUirt till the moment of iU 
cofiiplc*ti<»n. On the other hand, the prof^rcM of 
the chemical (*hanf(C can often he atndied €«x- 
pcriiiicntatly and hy coniparinjK cx|ierinient with 
theory it Ih fMaiHible to determine the mcchaniMtn 
of the reaction. l*V»r iiiNtarK^e, M'hcri nmine 
derom)MiN<‘a into umcnic iind hydrofpm, 
one might mipfKMC that, iiinoe 2A(iIIg 2 Aa + 
nir„ the reaction proccede by the union of a 
pair of inole<*iilefl of jirHine, with the fomiatfon of 
nieUillie nrMmici tuid three moleculeg of hydrogen. 
The prc»grefiN of thin reaction can lx* eaRily 
Hindied, liccaiwe 1 c.c. of amine giv<?ii 1*5 c.e. of 
hydrogen, iind Iwiiee, if the rcot^Jon proeecfla 
at eonutant voluiiic iind temperature, the preg- 
Rtirc fiiiiHt Hnc, oml Mie rate of riae of pn^irc 
Ik clearly a meaHtire of the rate at which the 
rra<*Moii proetMxIa. A curve can thiui tx* plotted 
Khowing the amount of hydrogen prcm*nt. In 
tcrniN of the time. Thig curve can aluo tx; found 
hy ttie law of muNg action. If the reaction were 
AhTI, f- AgTIg— »2Afl -h the rate at which 
the hydrogen is foniicd would deiwnd on the 
grpiurc of the concentration of the arsiiic, for it 
In profKirtionoly hy the I^aw of Mogs Aethin, to 
the ooiuviitraiiori of argine niiiUipl{<*d hy the 
coiiccntrai ion of amine. On the other hand, if it 
were a moiiomolmilar reaction, due to the 
Nplitting up of the individual AglTj moleculeg, 
iiic vcIcM'lty of reaction would lx* siniply pro- 
fKirllonnl to the eoncciitralion of amine (not to 
I he ixpmre of It). The curve giving the amount 
of liydrog(*ti in tenitg of time on Uic latter 
awniniptlon iigrceg with the ex|K!riinentnl curve, 
and hence we conclude that the reaction it 
monoiiioicculur. In this way the law affords 
valuable infomiaUpn os to the meelianigm of 
chemical changes. In particular the law playg 
n tiuMit iin|xutant ].xut in the gtitdy of niilki- 
aellvity, llie varloug laws of decay of the activity 
of the rHdio-acti\T gulistaticeg being calculated 
hy ilg aid and cheeked hy cx|)erinient. — Hiiu. 10 - 
(inAciiV! W. C. MeC. hewh, A Squirm of Phffniral 
ChntMry (vol. 1); J. H. Van't llolf, JLeeturet on 
Throtrtival and PhjfHcal ChfmiMry; U. A. 
Ix'hfeldi, Tejg*llook 0 / Phyoietd Chemiotry; F. 
K. r. Bimicrf, AppHed Coldiliis. « 

Massa«e-Carrttra, a province of Tuscany, 
Nc»ii.h Italy. The chief product is C^irmro marbhs. 
Mtouia, i^ear Marina dl Magga, fts ieapoit, is the 
Joint capital with Carrara. The pop. of Mossa 
(iHmuniine) is about 89,800. Area of province, 
088 sq. milfg; pop. about 827,000. 

Maasafte. See Hmeditd Bmctm and 
iilcuMogc. 

Maaaagetai (mns-saiVt^), a eollf^^ve name 
gi\en hy the ancients to the nomadlo tribes of 
iVniml Asia who dwt4t to the ca^t and north- 


cast of the Caspian Sea. Cynis is supfXMicd to 
have lost his life in Oghting against th^. , 
Masstna (rnhs-a-na), Andr8, Marshal of 
France, bom in 1730 at Nice, died 1817. In*1775 
he entered the French unny, and became sous* 
ofncier'niljiidunt. During the Revolution he 
entered a battalion of volunteera, was elected 
chief of his hottolion in 1702, and in 1798 mode 
general of brigade. In 1704 he was appoiot/d 
general of division, and took command of the 
right wing of the French army in Italy. In 1700 
he defeated the Austrian and Russian forces at 
ZOrlch, and in 18tM), hy his defence of Genoa for 
three montlui, gave llona|Mirte time to strike 
mieeegghilly at Marengo. In 1804 he was created 
mamhni of the Kriipirt*. In 180.5 he reivived the 
chief eomimind in Italy. In 1K07 he was given 
the ef)mriiand of the right wing of the French 
army in Poland, and soon after rc*<vived the 
title of due de Kivoll. In 1800 he distingiitshed 
himself against the Austrians, and at hUiHliugen 
his constancy and firmness saved the French 
army from total destruction. Na|>olcon rcwardcrl 
him with the dignity of Prim^e of l^slingen. In 
1810 he took command of the anny in Portugal, 
and forceil Wcllingt<in within the lines of Torn*8 
Vcfiros, till want of provisions c*t>inp<*lled Mas- 
s^na to retire. Na|K>leon recalled him frrmi 
Spain, and in 1812 left him witluait a cornmanil. 
In 1814 he was nimie n peer hy Louis XVII I. 
and ilmtigh on the return of the cinpi'ror he 
acknowledged hl^ authority, he tcN>k no active 
part in the events of* the lliimlred Days. — Cf. I). 
<lc Bcuiuregard, Le Mar^chnl MaM^na, 

Massenet (inAsmA), Jules, French composer, 
bom in 1842, died 1012. He stiidicfl at llie Paris 
Conservatoire, of which in 1878 he Itecame n 
professor. lie composed M*vcrnl operas, of whieh 
the best known arc //rrodios, Drw C«fwir ilr 
Bman, and Mopun^ Lc^caut. Ilis Se^en PU* 
Unrmpiin arc also well known, and there is a long 
list of works hy him, including the choral works 
Maria Maydakne, Kva, /xi Ticrgc, &e. 

Massinger, Philip, English dramatist, was 
born at Salisbury 1588, and died in London in 
1840. His fhiher was a memlier of Parliament, 
and was attached to the household of the second 
Earl of Pembroke. He was educated at St. 
Alban's Hall, Oxford, which he entered in* 1602 
and left, witlmut taking a degree, in 1800.* The 
third Earl of Pembroke (often identiOed with 
Mr. W. H. of Shakespeare's Sonneh) was not a 
patron of Massinger's, and this has been ex* 
plained by supposing tluit tbe^dranistist became 
a Homan CatlioUc, The evidence is not conclu* 
^ve, but there are indications in three plays 
which support this theory. Tht Benogado is a 
dnunatis^ treatise on ChrisUsn evidences, Tke 
Virgin Mdtfyr Is a chronicle of Christian martyr- 
dom, and fie Maid^Honanf ends with Camiola 
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taking the \*cih Almost all tliat we know atmut 
ManlngA'a life apart from hia plays is that lie 
^aa^iflen short of money. In hla early days he 
olm^ invariably collaborated^ aonietimea with 
Dekker, oftencr vrith Fletcher. Of the ao-called 
Beaumont and Fletcher (ilay'St at least eighteen 
arc believed to contain the work of Mai^nger. 
\yhcn Massinger died, he was buried in the same 
gMve as Fletcher, lliere are nineteen plays 
extant which are Massinger's in Uicir entirety. 
Eiglit other plays were extant in manuscript 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
they were used for piocfivcrs by Uctsy Baker, 
the oiM»k of .lulin Wurburton, v.ii.s., who had 
got (possession of them. Among Massinger's plays 
may Ut mentioned: The ihtkr of Afikm, a fine 
lmgt*dy; The (ireat ihike of Florence (1037), a 
rnaNterpiei*e of dramiitic CMmstrucilon; The 
i'lVtore; The Citff Madam (1<P12); and his best- 
known play. A Scio Way to pay <Hd IMtbie 
'I'lu* hiMt>natnecl play has long been a favourite, 
and lias kept the st^igc for a long time. This is 
inaiiily on aei^uiiit of its leading character. Sir 
Giles Overrcai'h, who w'us drawn ftxim the 
infaitiotis extiirfioner Sir Giles Moiii|N*SNOti, 
banished and degraded from kiiighthixKl in 1020. 
This <*hunu*tcT gives a Ictalitig actor a great 
op|M>rt unity. Massinger's c\tx*llciit play Tlte 
Fatal Ihniry was shuiiicItsiHly plagiariAixl by 
NicliohiH Kow c, iNad l^iurcate and Shakes|M'uretin 
editor, in his Fair Penitent (1703), a play to 
whi<*h we owe the expression * a gay IiC»tliario *. 

Massiiigf'r is ix'rluipN lift* least ixadical of all 
the early dramatists. Not only can he not writo 
lyrics; his blank verse Is |K'dt*strian and undis- 
tiiigiiiKh(*^l. If, however, lu; staiuls low os a poet, 
as a dmniiitist he stands ajnong the And, He. is 
U masterly const njeU»r of plots, fhr surpasstiig 
Fleteher, .Tonson, or Webster in this res|iecd. He 
was a man of a far more serious rust of niiiid than 
most <if his fellow (ilaywriglits. Scmie of his 
plays arc as interesting as a novel, ojtlM^ as 
solid as a IretiiifM: on poliUc4d phikisophy, Tlio 
drama was dt'elining when lie was writing, but 
he did 'i.it hasten, ttiough he failed Ui delay its 
deeVitH . Jfc iniist lie planed at the head of Caro- 
line drainatists. — ^BinuticaAPifY: Sir A. W, 
Ward, History of KngUsh i^amoHe Literature; Sir 
Lesiie Stephen, Uoure in a Library; A. C, Kwln* 
bume, Philip MoMtnger {ForMilfiily Hevkm, 
July, 1880). 

Masalnla^aa, King of ancient Numidia. By 
the help of the Uoutans in the Second Funic 
War he added Western Numidia to his own 
Idiigdom of &stem Nitmklla, having defeated 
Syphax, taking him prisoner with his wifh 
Sophonkba, who had been promised to Massi 
nissa. Maasiniasa now made her his wUh, but 
fidplo Africonus, fearful of her InSuenee, dafaned 
her as a prisoner of Rome. Unable to mitft, 


Msssfnissa sent her a poisoned chalice, of which 
slie voluntarily drank. Masslnlssa commanded 
the Utmion cavalry on the riglit wing at tlio 
battle of Zama, wliich ended the Second Funlo 
War (301 ii,c.). His acquisition of a number 
of Carthaginian provinces led to ilie Third Punic 
War, In the second year of which he died (14S 
11 . 0 .), aged about a hundred yeais. His grand- 
son was Jugurtha. 

Masson, llavid, critical and biographical 
writer, bom at Alierdeen 3nd Dee., 1822, died at 
Edinburgh 0th Oct., 1007, In 1852 he was ap- 
{lointed to the chair of English laiigiiMge and 
Utemture at University CoUeget l^ndon, ami 
horn 1865 to 1805 he occupied the chair of 
rhetoric ami English literature in the Univemlty 
of bklinburgh. Ills works Include an elalioraie 
and comprehensive study of MiUmi's Life and 
Times (6 vobi., I85H--80), British SmeiUsts and 
their Styles (1850), Beceni BtiHsh PMhmphy 
(1805), Brwnmoftd of tlawlhtandm (1878), The 
Three Ikvils (1874), an edition otMittoni^s Poems 
(1877), a Life of Dr Quineey (1878), and h'diti- 
burgh Sketches and Memories (1802). 

Masoowah, or Maasawa, the rJih^ |Hirt of 
Kritrea, on an atoll in the I'iMi Sea, and Joined 
to the mainland by a causeway. It Is a fiearl- 
Ashing centre, and has a liifge imiislt trade. 
A railway runs from Miissowah to Asmara, fbc 
ii(;at of gfivcmment (74 inlles), with extenskms Ut 
Kcnm (IK) miles) and A^'^lrdat (54 miles). There 
is a wireless siatlon at Msssowah, ensuring 
eiiminuniiTutioti lieiwcrn C'oliano (ItiUy) and 
Italian Somaliland, Pop. 2845 (41)0 Euro|)can, 
mainly Italian). — ^'I'he ammissofitU (district) of 
Msssowali has on area of 5800 sq. miles; pop. 
47,010. Asmara (altitude, 7705 feet) has a |iop, 
of 14,711 (25<K) Europeans). 

Master and Servant, In legal oeceptatlon 
a servant is one wlio owes his serv'lces hi another 
for a Uiniteil (>erkNl. Servants ixinslst of two 
classes, namely, tliosc who engagt; to |ierform 
ix?rtain duties for cx;rtain wages, and appit«nil(*cM 
who may rcecivc something by way of wugcin, 
but who have U) lie taught a trade, 'llie cliirf 
classes of servants are: iigriculiural hilsnircrs, 
operatives or skilled lalsnirers, and menials fir 
domestic servants. In England, If the c(iiitriu*t 
for service is for more than a year, it tnuia he 
drawn up in writing; if f<ir a year or less, or for 
an IndeAnite period. It may be verlml. If the 
ermiract Is Ibr a year, ahd if the servant is dis- 
ctuuged without just cause during the *year, he 
may claim wages up to the end of tlic year, on 
the other hand, if he leave without cause fiefore 
the lime, he esa claim no wages at all. If he 
hapfM within the year to ftdl sick, or lie hurt 
or disabled In the service of his master, the 
nuuSer cannot, apart from put him 

away or abate any part of his wagia for that 
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t jjiif!. Ill the ciiRC of a year's en/fngeincnU warning 
limy require* to be give*n u quarter before the 
service teriiiinutes. If a yearly servant is dis- 
charged for conduct warranting the discharge^ 
all hiM wages may b<; forfeited. If a domestic 
sc;rvnnt bi; engaged under no special eontract, 
a irioti til's warning or puyiiient of a month's 
wagtrs is all that is iieccfmury. Operatives may be 
diseharged or may leave at a week, a fortnight, 
or a month's noticte, aei’ortling to the recognized 
local or trade usage. The grounds on which a 
s(‘rvttrit may lie legally discharged without 
warning arc: w'ilful disobrdience of lawful com- 
maiids within the sphere of the service for which 
he is engaged, gross immorality, habitual iiegli- 
geiiee, dishonesty, p<;rmaiicnt disability fhan 
illncNs, conduct in<*fmiputiblc with the due 
per fori nance of his duties, and iri<*om|)ctcnoe. A 
iM'rvant is liable to an action for gross neglect 
of his master's pnqicrty, and also for fraud and 
iiiisfcnHaiice. In general if a serviuit refuse 
to efiU*r servh'e ither engagement, or leave It 
without sulllciciit cause, he is liable merely to 
an uetinn for breach <if (*ontraet. A master has 
no right to cliuKtise a servant, whatever the 
servant's age may 1)C, but has the right of 
moileriitely iNirrtH'ling un uppmitiec under age. 
lie is also liable in eases where his ficr>*ant, in 
the ortliniiry c*uiirsc of his duty nml acting 
wilhin the seofie of implied or exprc’sscd orders, 
injiin*s a third party. A master can tuni a 
domestic scrv'iuit out of his house at a moment's 
wimiing witliout notice and without cause on 
payiiit'iil of wages for the full term of the cngugc- 
iiient. or for one month if there is no speeful 
contrary agreement. The death of the master 
discharges the ixintruct; but in .Scotland the 
scr\'ant cun claim wages for the whole of the 
coutru(*tiHl pc*rUsl, though he Is imuiid In that 
vtisv to ser\'c the master's executors. In case 
of (lie btmkriipicy of the inasier the ser\'unt, if 
a hilioiircr or w'orkniun, is ii privileged debtor for 
wages due and unpaid for two months, but not 
cxiTcding and ranks os an oitUnaiy creditor 
for the balaiHT; if he is a clerk, shopman, &c., 
the |M*riod is four moiiilis, and the preferential 
limit IloO; but a lalsnirer in hiislaindry, paid his 
wages in u lump sum nt the end of his year of 
hiring, may be entitled to paynientjn full. In 
SiHiUtmd farm and domesUo servants have a pre- 
u'reiu*e for their full wages for the current term. 

Master of the Horse, the third chief officer 
In tlie royal htmsehold of Brtt^, whose duty 
it is to BUperitilend the royal stables ond off 
horses belonging to the king. He has the privi* 
lege of using the royal homes, pages, and servants, 
and rides next to the king «)n all State occasions. 
Ills tenure office (annual salaiy S2000) is 
dcficiidant upon the cxbtcore of his poliUcal 
juirty in [Xiwcr. 


Master of the Rolls, one of the Judges of 
the Chancery Division of the High ^'ourt ,of 
Justice, the keeper of the rolls of all patentj and 
grants that pass the great seal, and of oU records 
of the C'oiirt of Chanceiy. He is the third member 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature in England, 
and ranks after the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. The salary attached to the office Is £00({0 
a year. Before the Judicature Act of 1873 «tke 
Master of the Ilolls was permitted to sit in the 
House of Commons. 

Master-Singers (Ger. AfMerstnger), the 
name of a literary g;,ild or uiuMiciation which 
flourished in Mainz, Strasbourg, Augsburg, Nilni- 
l)cig, and various other Gcnimn cities, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It repre- 
sented the poetical el1toreiK*ence of burgher life 
as the Minne-singers had represc*iitcd that of tlie 
feudal chivalry. 'l*he memljcrs of the guild met 
and criticized one another's productions in ac- 
conlanec w’ith a remarkable scries of canons 
dealing with literary form. Vk*tor>‘ in their own 
competitions carried with it the right to take 
apprentice's in sf>tig-cTaft, who at the; expir>‘ of 
tlieir tt‘rm, and after singing for some time with 
proficiency, were themselv(*s adiiiitled as full 
masters. Among the most fanmiis iiiaMter-singcrs 
were Huns Sachs, IIcnr>’ of Meissen (Fraucnlott), 
Hegenbogen, lindhiub, and Muscat blut. The 
developmeiit of artificial canons in tlie search 
for novelty ultimately reduced the whole schciiie 
to utter absurdity. 

Mas tic, or Mastich, a resin exuding fVom 
tlic mastic tree (Pis/acia LnUiftcwi), a native of 
Southern Europe, North Africa, and Western 
Asia. The resin, w'hich is principally produced 
ill tlic Levant, and chiefly in the Island of Chios, 
is obtained by making trunsvcrsc incisions in Uk 
bark, froni which it issues in drops. It comes to 
us In yellow, brittle, trati8|Mirmt, rounded tears, 
which soflcn lietween the teeth with a bitterish 
taste and luoinntic smell. Mastic consists of two 
resins, one soluble in dilute al(‘ohol, but both 
soluble in strong alcohol. It is used as an astrin- 
gent and an aromatic. Its solution in spirits of 
wine constitutes a gomi varnish. Barboiy mastic 
is obtained fhmi the Puiacia aUantiea^ wlilch 
grows in the north of Africa and the Levant. 
Mastio is consumed in vast quantities throughout 
the Turkish Blinpire os a masticatoiy for deiuisiDg 
the teeth and perftiming the br^th. It was 
Ibcmcrly in great repute as a medicine throughout 
Europe. See also Letilisctts. 

Mastiff, a race of large dogs found under 
vaiioua.namea ffom Tibet to Eni^and. The 
EngUih mastiff is a noble-lookiiig dog with a 
large head, a broad muzsle. Ups thick and 
pendukras on each side of the month, hanging 
cars, and smooth hair, the height at the shoulder 
usually rauging from 23 to 29 inches. The old 
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English breed was brindled, but the timial cnknir 
tf^ay itftsoine shade of buff with dark nutzalc 
#nd ears. The Tibet iiiastiff, which is a fine 
aninial, is eonimon in 'fibet and in Uhutiins a 
a house dog. 



Mnstiff-bat, a nutn^* gtvni lo tmphuil and 
K(ibtri)}m*ul Amcriraii IniNuf Ihegeiuts MoIosmim, 
from u bupixtsed rcsenihluii<*c of the head to Uiat 
of a niasfifT. 

Mas'todoot an extinct gentiN of I’roboseldea 
or clopliiirits, the foshil reiiiuins of whieli lirst 
w'cur in the Mawene itH’ks of tlu* Tertiary ctu, 
and which in'raist through the Pliocene and 
Post-plio^'cne inthHh uIsu^ In general stnicture 
the fnnstoiions bwir u cIom* n-iwriihlaiKy Ut the 
existing »|MM*icH of elepinmth. Their chief |KH.'tili- 
arilicH i^niKint in tie* dentition and stnieturc of 
the teeth: the geiuTie name is derived (dr, 
tnitai 09 f br«*aht), fnan the prominent iimnimib 
laiioiis on the molar tecHh. The g<?iYgraphi<*at 
range of the iinistiiMle»nM h*'‘h>dc<l Arncrlea, 
Eunipe, and Akiu— «> nc kikh'ics. Maatotkm Umg(^ 
ros/riF, having inhabiUil Kiigltind, Certtiuny, 
France, and Italy. A N|Kn'imcn, almost entire, 
of iVa 4 /o(foft turictfmH, fn»in Uie Pliocene di'fiosits 
of Pie<lmoiit, measured 17 feet from the tusks to 
the tail; and an Atiicricau specinicn mcasuit*!! 
18 feet in length ami 11 feet 5 ifieh«« in height. 
Mastodon angustutens of the Eurupt*an Up|irr 
Miocene de^^clopcd tusks in laith jaws. 

Matnbeleland, one of the two firovlncos of 
Southern Rhodesia. See Hhe^sia^ 

Matagalpa* a department of Ontral Nica- 
ragua, traversed by the Uio Grande. It to 
mountainous; sugar, ttduiooo, and coffee are 
produced. Matagalpa (pop. about 15,780) to 
the c^itsJ and the scat of a btohop, ooodjettor 
to the Archbishop at Managua. 

Matansas, a province of Cuba, bOly In the 
interior, and a swamp at the coast. Sugar, 
bananas, rice, and tobacco are produced. Area, 


8260 SCI. miles; pop, (1010), 818,704. The 
capital, Mataiiraa, is the seeuiid seaiKirt of the 
island, on Mutamas llay, 55 iiiilcH by rail east 
of lliivuna. YcHsels Uc off in the roadstead. 
Sugar, rum, and molasscw are exported. Pop, 
62,000. 

Marches. Prior to the early part of the 
nlneteentii century, the prinei]^ inethcMl of 
producing lire was by means of the tinder-box. 
In 1805 Chancel Invented the lueifer match, 
which began to su|M'*niede tinder, dint, and steel 
iilwut 1820. In 1827 matches known as * Con- 
greves* came into use. These cioiituine<l the 
dangemus yellow phosphorus, but ilie red mm- 
(K>tooiious variety was dlsrovetrctl in 1845, and 
WHS afterwards ustnl in Sweden for * safety* 
itmic^hcs. 

Jit all iy|H!S of matches Ignition is due to a 
chemical riMiction Iwiwccii oxhtlsing and reduo 
ing sulistaiitH.w, with the resulting formation of 
a flame, the ati. of striking being sufllcicnt to 
start the reactifui. Potassium chkirate, nitre, 
tnangan«*Hc dioxide, |N>tassitmi bichromate, and 
rcti oxide of lead are iiseil os oxidising ugtmto. 
Ilic reducing agt^nts (oxidlsable sulisiaiic*cs) 
comprise yellow and red f>h<»MphoniH, phos- 
phorus scHf|uiNiilpliidc, aiitbiMuiy sulphklc, sul- 
phur, and certain thiosiilphatcss luid stilplio- 
ryanidt^. In iidditjon. binding materials, mu *1 

gi^e, gum, and dcxtri.tc are addcxl, also iia rt 
stitwtanci?N like powdrtrd gloss, sand, and whit- 
ing, to increase frictitin and mo^rate the 
naction. 

Mab'hcs at preaent in i»e rimy be divided into 
two classic: those which will strike on any 
surface, and those of the 'safety* tyixs, which 
r<*f}iiire a s|MH*iiilly pre|»arcfl surface for Ignition. 
In the foniicr class, the most satisfactory result 
to still fibhiiiKxl by the incxirfmrntion of a small 
quantity of yellow phosphorus in the niixtun;, 
but other materials are now largely employed. 
In 1868 the llclgian C»ovemmriit offered a prize 
for the iKwt sulisUtiite for yellow phosphorus, 
which rrsiilteil in the use of pfoisphonis scs«|ui- 
sulphide. This siibstani’C is n«>w larg(*ty used in 
Fram^, whc*re the maniifnctiirc of inaU^hiw is 
a Cjkivcmniciit niono|N»ly, and also to a certain 
extent in this 4 t>untry for the pfodiiclion of 
w'CKKJcn matches. 'Fticfie, however, rei|ufre a 
consMcrable amount of striking; for this reason 
the sulislaiioc to not very satisfactory for Um* 
manufacture of wax vestas, whfoh are too fragile 
to stood more than a slight amount of friction. 

Safety maU^hes are tipiicd with a mixture of 
whuih the following to a tyfdeal examples M per 
cent potasshim chkmte, 5 per cent potassium 
duomaie, 5 per cent powdered sulphur, 15 fier 
cent glue and gum, and 85 per cent of filling and 
or>louiii:u( matter. These mateiiato are carefully 
gnMUul and mixed together with water to form 
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II The frietiuii Nurfucx* on the box is made 

of ttlxiut 50 |icr cent red ph<i»phonia» 10 per 
cent uutifiiofiy sulphide, 25 per cent {pim or 
glue, und 15 |ier cent lamp-hluek or browti 
pigment iu» filling and colouring materials. 
Fmeen, for outdoor use in winds, arc coaled 
wiili a large, black hcu<l containing charcoal 
and nitre, the extreme tip only consisting of 
an ordinary ignition fuiste. 

ManvfacUiTe, --Efiorrnous quantitiesof matches 
are iiuide aimuolly. The industry exists chiefly 
in (x>iintrii!s where timber is rcaidily available, 
e.g. Norway and Swcdcui. Krigland, France, 
IJnitfMi States, Belgium, Germany, and Austria 
iiii|Mirt the timber and have huge factories, 
Ttie w(mk 1 employed must be very straight- 
grained, Olid is ii8<^ in the green state; the 
varieties most coiiinionly eiiiploytxl arc white 
and yellow pine and as|K*ii. In tiiis country 
the timber is sawn into rectangular pieces about 
4| inches kmg, which are split so os to yield 
splints M|uai in length to two luatches. In 
Ollier countries ii continuous band or veneer 
UN thick us a nuitcli is turiwd off the rotating 
k>g uikI cut transversely luid longitudinally into 
match-sticks. All tiiese opt^rutioiis are per- 
foniied by ingenious iiiacliiiics of siiecial design, 
wliich luc capable of tunilng out itiillioiis of 
splints |)cr day. The inaU'h-stIcks are then 
dried, sifted, and, in tlie iiuwt iiicMlern factories, 
fed on to a niniiiiig belt at regular intervals, 
Uie belt being afterwards coiled so as to prmiuce 
a bunch of splints, each one being thus He|iaratc<l 
from its iieighiKiur. Both sides of the ooU are 
dipiied in parufliii and then in the ignitioit 
paste, lifter which they are plui-ed in the drying- 
riNitii. When the head is thoroughly dry tlie 
iiiutchcs arc cut in half and autoiiialicaUy pi^cd. 

Mat4, or Yerba Mat4, the plant that yields 
I'aragiiay ten, the Ikx i^arggttugfnsftf, a kind of 
holly, nat. ord. Aquifoliacew. It Im smooth, 
ovatedaiicseolate, unequally serratal leaves, much 
bninched ra<H*mcs of llowers, ilic subdivisions of 
which are somewhat umbellate. In Brasil and 
other parts of Hoitih America the leaves are 
extensively used as a substitato fbr tca» the 
ntuiic ilfdfe having been transferred to tbe plant 
fhiiii the gounl or cahiliash in wiiieb the leaves 
are iiifiised. Boiling water is poured upon the 
powiicred leaver, tlicn a tump of b&ni^ sugar 
atul someUtnes a few dnifis of leuiou juioe are 
uiideil. Usually the infbsion is sucked through 
a ttibc% soinetlnics of silver, having a perforate 
bulb to net os a strainer at tha lower end. It 
euutaiiis thehic,' and avis as a slight aperient 
and lUuretkx 

MateiiaBam, in philoiofdiy, is the tfaeoiy 
which, whilst couoeiviag the world aa a unity, 
maintains that matter is ait the IsMiis of every* 
thing. Nothing but nmttcr eaiite, and all mental 


piicnorncna are only the effects of motter. Mind, 
or whul we call mind, is a product qf matter, 
one of its manifestations, or one of the 
which ever-changing matter assumes. All *pty* 
chicul phenomena are functions of one of our 
organs— the brain. Just as digestion is the 
function of tlie stomach, and the secretion of 
bile a fiinc'tlon of the liver, thought is a function 
of the brain; it is a motion of inatter, vani8lyi)|^ 
with it. 

The brain is one of the most delicately con- 
structed organs, and neither will nor emotions 
can exist without some corresponding brain 
manifestation, but an injured brain results in 
the derangement of mental functions. 

The materialist, however, dues not eoiiKidcr 
inatter us an inert lifeless inuss, into which a 
suiicrior force infUscs life and motion, but rimin- 
tiUns, on the contrary, that it is ever-activc. 
Forco and motion arc inherent in mutter, mani- 
festing tlieiiiselveH in viirious trunsfonnat ions, 
und life and ihoiiglit are the result of a complex 
combination of the molecules of matter. Matter 
is infinite and jiii|>crishablc, und its laws are 
immutable. Life und thought, us Biiechncr said, 
** are not what matter is, but what matter dtica*\ 

All existence, including eoiisehmsiuiss, is tliiis 
it^duccd to a rnoflilieation of matter. Mulcrialisin 
denies the exist eiii>e of a Divine C^reutor luid of 
an immortal soul, although some MaterialiHts, 
like Dr. Friestley, were deists. The hitter 
denied the existence of n soul, but not that 
of a Gotl. , 

Materialism is the II » liiloiaipUieal attempt 
to eonecivc the wi>rld us . 'ity, and is found 
in iluddliisiii, us well os in ...ic religious systems 
of the I'liinese and the Kg>^ptiiuis. The clearest 
exposition of matcriaiisiii, however, is tlmt qf 
the Atomists, and especially of Leucippus and 
Democritus of Abderu, who explained matter 
ns an aggregation of atoms, endowed with 
motion. They formululed the great principles of 
the indesiniclibility of mutter and of the con- 
servation of force. The theory wo« taken up by 
the Kplcureaiis and defend(*d by Lucretius in 
his poem Ik Utrum A-alara. Nothing comes fkom 
notliing, and iiptliing is lost, neither an atom, 
nor a molecule, Imt only diangea its fomu 

ImperioiM C«ttr» dmd and fumed to chy. 

Might stop ■ tsds to keep the wind ewsy. 

During tlie Middle Ages philosopheni dUier 
adopted Aristotle's view tlistinguishlng between 
matter and form, or adhered to the * charcoal 
bunker's simple and blind creed \ as taught by 
the dpf^a of But the doctrine of 

materialism was revived in England by Hobbes, 
and later on in France, where La Mettrie and 
Uolbadi, JMvetiue and Cahanis were its apostles. 

In Gerasny materialism ibilo wed as a reaction 
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aisttinst the idealistic systems of Ffcbte, Schelliii||, 
and Hegeh and the revival of natural science 
a new stimulus to iKe nmtcrialistic doctrine. 
Its Acponents were FeiK*rbach, MokachoU, 
Buechner, Vogt, and llaci^kel, who adduced a 
mass of new sdentillc facts in favour of hia ma« 
terla'istio views. J n England,8pt*ncer and liualey 
taugnt that, whilst tnenia] phenomeua can be 
iel|plvcd into physkal, tlie latter are also re* 
solvable into mental, and that both «me the 
manifestations of an unknown and unknowable 
reality (Agnosticism). 

It cannot lie said, however, tlmt any of the 
systems of nmierialuini are aaUsthctory* Mind 
and matter are certainly inseparably united 
within the sphere of the animal kingdom* but 
the Materialists rely loo much upon eonjc'cture, 
iirul eaii never cx|il}iiti satisfactorily cither tlie 
iiH ifnatc nature of the atoms or the piicnonieiia 
of <'i>iisetoiiKnesH by iiicaiis of moU«in and utoiiui. 
In (In* (oursi* of evolution txmik'iotisness grows, 
oew'KifM. and more cxunpICA. It is a 

'*i*v* r' «i fju ill the evolution of man, and 
• nnijily cannot a pnnlui'i of matter, 
' < vv />/ ;(;» i>Kod«V>jUatton^.--llruu<>ORArfiY: 

A. Uni|i 4 »‘. oj A/o/n/^i/aon; .lanet and 

e- UisUiHf #»/ i/ie of PhiUmtph^fX 

ts at* kcl, Th' JHiiMtc of !n(i VniverMt; J. U, 

IC <0, Tift' njf Vhiiimphffi W. F. 

ti'iiKcnvni. Mirtlttn M.itcnuh^^n; A. S. Happo- 
p •' A Prime/ Phih’n 

.liutbemaM *9 . vniin 1 , to learn) is 

that hrant h o ' \r ‘Wiedgu eh deals with 

number n/j«t r .* le, fiuUhcmaKat^ so 

e.JUxI, eiipri,-- i»M li .ic logie4i] develop* 

iia,ul of a H/ .i,/' fiiiidaincnial abstnuTt 

ideas, b> vl« ’ roprtate spnbols. Every 
d<lducii^c ’■ »*■"’' It. ^**1 Ik: Imscxl on ixuiaiti 
undrfmeii toai ( ohluliites, and in the 

hist4>ry of hinec the time of tlio 

(■reck imth* o. via fans, ttirre have been two 
cxmirasUtig on the one hand towards 

the cxailiimal « kdit^ratioii of the CMmsev^usooes 
dedmxble fruiu the fundaiiu'iital idisas and thelff 
applicatton to (Ite prolthnim of nalunU philo* 
sopby and tltc arts, atul ou the olher towaids 
scrutinizing the basic exmeepU and postulates, 
and reducing ihrm to Uic simplest arid Cewest. 
The extent to whacJi Ute elatiomtioa of moliie* 
matics has licen carried out is reflected in siidi 
works as the Hncffkhp&die der MatheniatuKhen 
Wiimnmka/len^ whidi aims at' giving a com- 
prehcosive yet concise summary of the preNcnt 
state of tiAatbematirs, Hs eontributois belof 
leading tnailiematieians thnmghout the world; 
or the Bam snaeilrieBr, whieJi gives each 
half-year, iu about one hundied and Afty doaely 
printed pages, a short descripUcHi, or the title 
only, of the msthcmatkal aMsoiaini and aitkiai 
i^pcarif^ in about one haprited and fifty 


periodicals (matJieinatlcal jouriMds and pubs 
lished timnsaeikms of learned societies). 

Pure mathematics may lie dassUlsd under two 
heads, atxalysis and geometry, the llnnner em« 
bracing arithmetic and algebra and their develop* 
menu, including tlie calculus. Arithmetic, with 
Its basic eoncc^pt of the series of natural niunbert, 
or integers, and the four fiindamental opevaiions 
of addition, subtraction, niulUpUoation, and 
division (the rafinnal operations), has bo^ ex* 
tended to apply to fractional, negative, irrational, 
complex, and other more aladruse tyiMs of 
numbers, and to include the theory of powem 
and kigariihms. Common alge^fti, fiimishiiig a 
set of symbols fbr undelennlnod numbers and 
for*the arithmetical Ofieratkifis, enormously fhcl" 
llutcs arithmetical misoning, and again has 
given rise to other systems of algebra, suc!h as 
Jloole's Algebra of Ijogle, and the Algebra of 
Quaternions, Other brancthes of analysis aret 
trigonometry (in wliidi arithmetic and algclira 
are afipllcd to geometrical calculations), theory 
of scries, thixiry of cc|uations, tlie theories of 
oofiibiiiatkms and pcriiiiitailons, of scU, of In* 
variants, of determinanU, of fiinctlons (a) of a 
real varialiU*, (6) of a complex variable, (r) of 
several variables, and In particular the tliifs»rk>s 
of algebraic, of ex|Kinf*ntial, of elUpiie and 
hyticrelliptlc, of sphcrirxd harmonic, of BcsselV, 
and many oihi^r special fiirriclions. The aUcuim 
is founded on the notic»o a limit (^tV,), and' 
Includes difrerciitlal and loicgmt calculus, dllTcr^ 
ential equations and calculus of variations. The 
calculus of finite difTereticxu belongs rather to* 
algebra proper than to * the c^alculus \ with* 
which, however, it Is inlcrrelaUMl. 

A theory which has lately become prontiiMnt. 

. i that of integral cqiuitlons, an integral equation 
Ifcing one which involves an unknown function 
iinclrr the sign of Integration. Sfiecial txMmphe 
were dlsciisiird by t^plscc, Fourier, Conchy, 
Abed, and Kchldmilch, ami the method was 
sucomsfiilly afjpUcd to the solution of dUfmittlsI 
equations by l^iiville. The roeent great ad- 
vantwi are chiefly due Uf FrtrilMAlin, Hilbert, and 
Volterm (cf. Wtiittakcr and Watson, Modem 
Anaiffeio). 

Willie analysis may be o^usklersd as a da* 
velopfiieiit of arithmetic, wldch Is based on tlie 
openUkm of ^eountlng*, Le. placing any as* 
■embisge of things In one-UMine <x>rrcsponidteni9e 
with the natural numbers 1, 2, fl, Ac., geometry 
is based on the idea of extension or space, and 
the operation of MuperpmdtUm of one figure upon 
eaoiJbttr takes the phsw of * counting* ss the 
ftiodamrntal operation. Objection bos been 
laieed |o the Ipgkssl validity of this use of sigKV* 
position, on the ground ihnt itm exlstesiec of 
idcsl nfgid figures which onn be moved In spnoe 
without Mia^ is innitnissihir until rigidiiy has- 
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Im cii find that no dcdlnltion of rigidity 

IH iNMHiiilc t.liat dw.*H iKd involve the fallacy of 
* reaMoiiirig in a circle Tliw logical <liltleulty is 
avoided if, uh KuggcMtcd in the article Geometry, 
we take the <‘o-4»rdinat<‘N as ftindafnenial eoti- 
cepfH, and treat georticlry Nitiiply us a brunch of 
finulyfiis. There is, however, one very fiinda- 
inerital branch of geometry which is independent 
of iii(‘trieul and projective properties and co* 
t»rdinatcN, that which has been variously named 
eiilcuhis of situation, to|K)logy, topics; examples 
of which are L. Kuler*s fuiiioiis theorem F 4* 
V ~ • F “h 2, where F, V, K, are respectively 
the iiiiiiiImt of fuc(*s, of vcrlaxM, and of edgt^ of 
u simple iNilyhedroii, and J* II. Listing's very 
cfiniprchensivc general i/nlkm of it; also P. G. 
Tait's n*H(*ar(‘hcw on the * Topics ’ of knots. 

In iiKKlern tinurs, sin(*c Descartes, geometry 
has undergone enoniious development chiefly 
.hy the aid of c‘o-ordinate systems and analysis, 
and, in turn, analysis has had iiui(;li light thrown 
iifMin its problems by geometrical consideriitfons. 
In many practical iipplications of mathematics 
•only a certain degree <if approximation Is re« 
qiiircd. In such cases graphical (i.e. geometric*) 
met hods arc oft<*n employed where arithmetical 
^>r analytical riicthcMis would l>e inapplicable, 
Hir inc'onvcnicmt from complexity (nee Graph; 
I<umof*raphy), Mechanical aids to calculation 
<Ainsicr'H and other planlnicters, the integraph, 
Napier's slide rule, i^uation-solving machines, 
Ike.) supplement graphical methods of approxi* 
mate calculation, and arithmetical machines of 
various types arc; available; for adding, multi- 
plying, &o. 

The widest field for A pplietl Mathematics is in 
eon flection with the various bninches of naturid 
pliiloNophy, vi/.. dynamic's and hydrodynamics, 
the thiHiries of heat, light, sound, eJcctricity, and 
mugnctisni, the eoiiHtitiition of matter, lutd 
uMtrcau>iii> . lOngincTring ealculutiomi by aimlysis 
and by graphic methcHls also form an important 
bnmch of a|tplicd niathciiiaties. The thexiry of 
pnihabilitic's is u branch of applied analysis 
which has more s|K'cial applications to statistics 
and aetuariul science. 

For further information the reader may 
consult the articles on the various matliematical 
t<ipkw referrcHl to aliove. The studfut of mathe- 
matics will find in the Eoyal iiociety Catakigut a 
complete list of rimthcmaticttl publications up 
1t> the year 1900, and far later mathematical 
literature he tiiuy consult the JntematUm^ 
Catahtgue of Sdmiijlc Literature^ which includes 
u se(*lk>n for pure mathematics, as well as 
siH tkuis for UMtchaiiics, Ibr physics, and for 
astronomy, which <x)vcr the most important part 
of npplie<J mathcmatice, all claoUflcd both 
nccorvling to author and acoorditig to subject.*— 
lltuuiiuaAcu V : Keicykhptfdk tkr Maihemati* 


schen Wissenschaften (nearly complete, a French 
edition in progress); E. Pascal, ReperUnio di 
Malemaiichc Superiori (translate into vanmp 
languages, an excellent, oomprehensivif yet 
con(*ise rlsuintS of all the im|)ortant theorems of 
mathematics); G. S. Garr, Synopsis of Mother 
maties; 11. Weber and J. Wcllstcin, Encykhpddie 
der elementaren Mathematik; M. Cantor, Ge- 
Bchichte der Mathematik; W. W. R. Ball, 
History of Mathematics; F. Cajori, History of 
Mathematics; B. Riissell, The Principles of 
Mathematics; A. N. WhitelM*ad, Introduction to 
Mathematics; Reoue semeslrieUe etes publications 
tnalhfynatupies; Fortschritte der Mathematik, 

Mather, Cotton, American writer, the eldest 
son of Iitcrcasc Mather (1039-1720), one of the 
early presidents of Ifarvanl C'Ollcgc, lx>rn in 
Boston 10021, died 1728. lie graduuterl at 
Harvard College in 1078, and in 1084 was ordained 
minister in Ilostoti, as colleague of his father. 
In 1085 ho publisheil his Memorable Providences 
relating to Witchcraft and Possessions, which was 
used as an authority in the f>crM(*ciition and c*on- 
demnatkm of nim'tccn victims burncHl for 
vritcherufl at Salem in 1092. lie left the n*pu- 
tation of having liecn the grcatc'st si'holnr and 
author that America had then pnidiiix'd, his 
puhlk;ations, some of huge dirnciiKions, nmount- 
ing to 382. Credulity, |M‘<lantry, (|iiaiutiicss, 
and eccentricity arc blended in most of his works 
with great enulition. 

Mathew, Theobald, fwpularly known os 
Father Mathew, Irish a|>ostlc of temperance, was 
lM>rn 1790, died 1850. He is chiefly famous for 
his celebrated lcm|K'ra»ux* cnisade, which was 
so BuccxniHfiil that in a few months he had 150,000 
cxiuvcrts in County Cork alone. A similar sucrcss 
attended his work in many Irish luid Englifh 
towns. 

Mathews, Charles, Fkiglish comedian, Imrn 
In liondon 1770, died 1835. He made his debut 
at Richmond in 1793, and after ten years* acting 
in the provinces appeared in London in 18<K1. 
After playing with success at various theatres, 
he instituted, in 1818, a sfiecies of entertainment 
in the form of a monologue, which, under the 
title Mathews at Home, for Ave successive seasons 
drew crowded audiences to tiie English Opera 
House. He continued his entertainments for 
upwards of ten years, appearing at intervals in 
the regular drama. His powers of mimicry have 
perhaps never been surpassed on the stage, while 
his personal qualities won him the friendship of 
Coleridge, Lamb, and many other eminent men. 

Mathews, Charles James, ikon of the pre- 
ceding, bom in 1803, died in 1878, long held a 
prominent place as a light comedian. He ex- 
celled in light eccentric comedies. Many of the 
plays lit<^hieh he acted were written by himadf. 

Matloek, a town of England, in Derby- 
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■hire, on the DenK'cnt, 17 mika north-weat of 
Def^, wiA lead-mines wliich employ u number 
of inhabitants* Pop. TOS.*!. — ^Tbc villu^ of 
Mailock-Bath, about a mile and a half distant » 
is a much-fkequcntcd watering-place, its medi- 
cinal springs being efllcaeious in bilious and 
rheumatic cases, gout, and incipient consumption. 
Pof). of Matlock- Batli and Scarthin Nick, 1825* 

Mktoniacem, a small fkinUy of primitive 
Leptosporangiatc Ferns, section Simplices. The 
only living fonns arc M. pectinata^ with laigc 
fan-shaped leaves, and M. Mrmmioaa^ laith rare 
Malayan ferns; but in Mesozoic limes the family 
was very prominent. 

Mataumoto, an inland t4)wn of Honshu, 
Japan, on the C'c^ntral liutlway, wewt of Tokyo, 
It has a raw-silk trade and is a tourist centre. 
Pop. (101 J), JO.IOO. 

Matsuyama, u town of Shikoku, Japan, ulNuit 
4 miles from MiUti, its |M)rt on the Inland Sea. 
It is the erntre of a light-railway system. Pop. 
(101N), 58,44)0. 

Matsys, Metzys, or Masaya, Quiritin, 
Flciiusli painter, was lM»ni at Antwerp Is^fort^ 
1 44iO, and died tlicre Udwirii i:tUi July and 10th 
Sept 1 500. 1 le iKvaiiie a tnenilier of the Aiilwcrf» 
giiilfl in 1401. and was a I'rjc'iid of Krasiiius and 
1 hirer. 1 le painted cliieily Itfe-size figures, whieh 
are nnieh admired for their clear flesh lints and 
careful e\<*tHitioii gt'nerally. Aiiumg his chief 
works are; a Tripti^rh with l*iV/d (1508-11, at 
Antwerp), The Money-chnnfier and hi$ Wife 
(1518, Louvre), VhriM and The Vtrgin (Nathmal 
Gallery ), and Advocate and Client* (Dresden). 

Matter, Atomic and molecular theories 
of. An atomic, theory of matter is one which 
holds that iiuiterial IsKiics are not iiithifUdy 
dA’tsibl«% but nnule up of iniliviRiblc atoiiM, 
W'hieh are usually regarded jim diseretc 4 Mid 
tM'parulcd fr«»m each <jthcr by, vacuous s|Nires. 
Siic'h a tlieor>' was maintained by l)eni<a*riiiis 
(q.v.) in fippositioii to Aristf^tlc and celebrated 
in the iiiagriifleent pcK'try c»f Lucretius (q.v.).* Hut 
it had little in e<aiitnon with tlie modem atomic 
theory, for it was applied primarily to |ihiioscq>hieal 
isrobleins and not to tlic exphuiatioii of experi- 
mental laws. Again, an aUaiilc nitiKT than a 
oontinuous theory of matter has always l>ecn 
adopted in spcscuIatiofM on the nature of c»m- 
pressibility and solution; but the deflnite con- 
ceptions whieh underlie modeiTt chemistry and 
physics first appear in Uie explanation of ehmical 
eonihinatioo whieh was put forward by John 
Dalton in 1888. 

Ihilton supposed Uiat any substance recog- 
nized in oheinistry os on element (q.v.) was 
composed of a multitude of atomic all having the 
same weight characterlstie of the element. In 
a chcmfcal eombination resulting In the fomuH 
tlon of a compound of the elements A^ C. . . . 


a atoms of A, b of II, . . . ., unite with em'h other 
to fonii the uHinutte fMiriicle of Uie eontpound» 
indivisible by physiciU processes and divisible 
only wdieii the eheniieal i*nmbination is rt»veiiKHl. 
o, 8, e .... are small numl>cri (the greatest value 
assuttMHl by Dalton was 8) and are character* 
istie of the com|>ouiid: dilfcreiit compounds of 
the same elements differ only In the values of 
o, 6, c . • . . lly this theory could be explaineii 
very simply the laws of • constant \ ‘ mtdtlplo *, 
and * reciprocal * pro|x>rtioiis, which govern the 
firoporiiotis by weight in which elements enter 
into eombination with em'Ji other; and by ex- 
amining those proportions, values (known as 
utximio weights) could be assigned i(» the ratio 
of the weights of the atoms of other elements ti^ 
that of the atom of hydrogen (sec Chemieiry), 
Ktirihor, os was luitural, Dalton applicxl his 
tinH>ry to pliysies ns well as to chemistry, and 
siip|KSietl that the diiieretc imrtielcw of whi<*h 
giisrs had long Ikhth siipiHsieci t4> consist were 
Identical with the ulUmatc ehemical parlieJes - 
atoms ill elements and the elienileally combined 
gruij|w of atoms in eompoiiiuts. Dalton's tlK*ory 
luM undergone no CKsenliiil ehaiigt;. Ills con- 
eluKiofts (?onei‘rning the vsliicw of a, 8, • • . . in 

various c*oin|H>iitiils have lieeii r*orn?ot8d» and 
the liinlUllort to small tiiimbem removed. 'Die 
tlifviry has l8*eu extendiNl hy supposing tbhf 
eomiKiutids may dllTer in the gfMiriietrieal nr- 
faiigement of the ooiistH((>s*nt atoms nS well as 
in tiieir iiumlgKr (si^e tStrrrochemisfry), His 
physieat theory Is also rf*tained with minor 
fiiofljAcations. Avogadro showeil tliat the 
densities of viirkiiis gases w'crc on the whole 
rmirordant with the assumption tiiai «X|iial 
volumes of gasew at the same trm|ieratiire and 
ressurc <*ontain the same nuiiiiwr of ulUniatc 
particles; but disrrepaneies appear which moke 
it netTwsury to modify the slmptielly of Dalton's 
scdirinc if the rule is to 1»e maintained. Nowadays 
tlie rule is a4^q>ied (for ' perfect ’ gases), and 
it is therefore ct>neluded that the ' moleeuliw * 
of gases (as the ultimate dis4;ret>e |)artiich*s are 
ezillcHl) may consist of two or more atoms ehetni- 
eally comhincsl, even wlien the gas Is an cleiiient 
and all the atfinw similar, and In coiii|8iumls 
may consist of a niiiltiple of the least fiumlicr of 
atoms roquircsl by the ehcnilcal fsmsiitution. 

It bod long lieen susfiectcMf, c.g. by ilemouiili, 
( 1788 ) oikI C'fausiiM ( 1857 ), that the molecules 
of gases were in motion, tliat the kinetic energy 
of the imdecules refiresented the thermal energy 
of the gas, and tliat their impac;! on the walls 
of the eoniaining vessel produced the pressure. 
But the conceptions of this dynamical or kinetic 
tbeocy (q.v.) of gases were flmt mode ilefttilte by 
Clerk Maawdl (1800), who mlrulatixl the 
motions of such moler;ules on the assumptfon 
that, Uke elastic spheres^ they exercised forces 
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on cncrii other only at coUuiiorai. He deduced the 
dlMlrihutioii of the vchK^itiefl of the iiioleeuleH 
ufunit the rrieiiii, and filioirc*d that, in a mixture 
of two guscA witli iiioJe(*uleii of different weighU, 
the mean kinetic efier^^ of a inotceule of one 
kind iTiUAt lie equal to that of the other kind. 
Sirieci l)oth gatiea in such a mixture niiiat be at 
the name tenqieratiire, it follows that the tern* 
|KTaturc Ik deteriiiiiicd by the mean kinetic 
energy of the fiioleeiile. Further, hrorii the ex- 
perimental laws of Avogodro, Hoyle, and Gay- 
Liikkuc, it follows that Uic ntisoluto teiiifierature 
iniiHt lie profMjirtional to this kinetic eneigy. 
Miixwell's thcMiry explained thefic laws (as did 
the earlier thev>ries) and deduced from them 
the aliMdiilc value of the mean speed of a mole- 
cule; for hydmgen at D* it is 1840 metres per 
second. But it gave also an adequate account of 
the viscosity and theniml conductivity of gases 
ami evaluated fn»m these tlie numlicr (and 
then'fon^ weight) and slse of the molecules. The 
values obtained agri'C well with those found by 
more modem methods (which de^iend on the 
study of molecules when they arc electrically 
charged), but there arc unavoidable sourtxrs of 
error. Thus the si7.e de<liiml for the molecule 
deiN^nds on its unknown shape, and all values 
are somewhat chiuiged if it is assumetl (more 
plausibly) that the molecules are mjt hard 
spheres, but mort* complex systems exerting 
forces on each other even when they arc not in 
(xmluet. Ttic following arc tlic best determina- 
tions: No. of iiiols. in 1 e. c. of pcrfcfd gas at 0^ C. 
and 7fH) iiini. prt*ANure *i'7 X 10^*; mass of 
hytirogtm mol. (2 atoms) ^ 8*82 X 10’** gm.; 
diameter of hydrogen mol. «= 2 X 10~* cm. 

The kinetie tlit'ory has rci'icived striking con- 
firmation ill recent years hy the olwervation 
that when partieJ^ very small, but individually 
visible, arc* suA|M*nded in a fluid, they are con- 
tinually in irregular motion (Brownian motion) 
with mciin kinetic energies eqiuU to that of the 
hyfMUlH'tieal and InviAitd'e mohxxilcs and with 
vehnithw distritjuted in accAirdancc with Max- 
well's law. 

No theory as simple and ixnnpletc as that for 
gnsiM has been ptit forward for liquids or solids. 
Ill these states of matter tlie molecules (or 
IMiAsibly the atoms whk*h compost them) exert 
fonx» on each other continually; even If the 
forces were known (and tliey are only Just be- 
coming known in very sln^ple cases) the cal- 
Cttintlon of the motion and of the properties 
which depend on it would be very complex. 
Much pit>gveas has been made in recent years in 
our knowledge of the structure of erystaflioe 
■olida (see QuaHimn Theory and X-rgg speeha), 
fktun whieh H appctirs that the prHieiples so 
sucvesshilly applied to gases may have to be 
niodifled conskicrably in lhe« eqipiieatioo to 


more concentrated forms of matter: Imt there 
is no doubt that ail forms are atomic in the iMost 
general sense. ^ ^ 

Meanwhile attempts to explain the properties 
of atoms ill terms of a structure of partkdes yet 
more ultimate have been much more successful. 
A bare reference will suffice to attempts to 
represent atoms as singularities in a primordial 
continuous medium, usually identifled with*thc 
Ether (q.v.); for while such theories might 
explain the indestructibility of atoms, they 
could throw no light on the remarkable relations 
between the profiertics of different atoms vdiich 
gave rise to Prout*s hy|M>theftis (sec Isotopes) 
and arc mode still more striking by the PerMie 
Table (q.v.). These relations inevitably suggest 
that the atoms of different elements arc built 
up of common constitiicnU; the discovery of 
the electron (q.v.), which is such a cuiiunon 
constituent, produced at once theories of the 
struct tire of the atom. 

Klectrons l>ear charges of negative electricity, 
while nonnal atoms are elect rieally neutral. 
Accordingly the atom must contain, •besides 
electrons, some portion positively charged. All 
elcxdnmic theories of the atom represent its 
structure as d(*tennined by electrostatic (or, if 
the parts of the atom arc in relative motion, 
electrodyiuimic) forces l)€tw‘een the electrons 
and the positive part. Of the nature of the 
liosiiive portion there was at first no evidence; 
the earliest dcctronio theories, following tliat 
of J. J. Thomson, represented it as a uniformly 
charged sphere throughout which the cicctrotui 
were distributed. This choice, which is leiM 
plausible a priori than that of a positive particle, 
WHS dictated partly hy mathematical tracta- 
bility, partly by the need of introducing softie 
quantity (e.g. tlic radius of the fiositivc sphere) 
other than tlic number and charges of the 
particles, if tlic sixe of tlic atom was to be 
determinate. It had to be aliandofied when 
Hutlierford (1911) showed fmin expeiinacnts on 
the passage of a-rays (see HtMhoctifUy) through 
atoms that, ui aixsordaiice with a suggestion 
previously put forward by Nagaoka, the posi- 
tive portion of the atom must be a particle of 
radius very small oom|mred with that of the 
atom. The dilfieulty of indetenninalcaeM was 
overcome by Bohr (191S)» who suggwted that 
the elecft r ostatic laws were to be supplemented 
by quantum relations (sec QuarUnm neorp) and 
the additional quantity supplied Phiiiok's 
constant ft. 

It B now known that the positive portion or 
*iuicleas* of the atom is a particle about 10* ^ 
enu in diameter, to wbkh lesidee almost all 
the mess jof the atom. It earries a charge eqnsi 
and opfMtiie to that on N eiectioas, where N la 
an integer ohamolcristlc of the atom and called 
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by Moaeky the * atomic number \ N U the 
oi^j^ number of tlie dement in a aeries 
WflS^ed in the order of increasing atomic 
weigw, corrected in a few instaikces to remove 
the anomalies of the PeritKiie Table: for hydrofo^ii 
it is 1, for helium 2, for lithium a, and k<» on. 
The niHK thus increases generiUly, but irregu- 
larly, with the atomic nunilK«r. The nucleus is 
iU^i; complex, and is ddxiinpciscd spontaneously 
in radio-active diKiiiiegraiion, or artilieially (in 
some cases at least) by the impac«t of a-rays; 
no drcumstancea are known at present in which 
this process is reversed. The constituents of 
the nucleus of the heavirr atoms include hydn>- 
gen and helium nuclei together with * oemenVirig * 
electrons: it is imssible that the helium nucleus 
is itself built of hydixkgen niielci. Plausilile sug- 
giHitions enn t>e made concerning the exact cnmi* 
IHisltion of the vurious nuclei, hut not of their 
urnuigciiient or of the principles wiiich dcterniiuc 
it. 

In iU nonnnl state (which is not mxcssarily 
that of inoflt frcxpjciit taHHirrencc) the nucleus 
is surrounded by N clcrtmiis, hut in suitable 
circuiiistaiM'cs a few <if tlu'iu* cK'etrons can 1)c 
detiuliC4i or a few <iUiers lulded. On the riumlier 
an<l distribution of these chx'trotis dr|»cnd uU 
the propcrlu*s of the atoiri other than its weight, 
riidio-aci ivc change, ami effect mMin ot- or p*rays; 
in particular, clicrnit.d niul mechaiii<ud pr«i|N*r« 
ties and <ip1ica] anti X-niy s|icctra s<i dc*|iriid. 
Siiicx! tlie distribul ion of the cictirons is drier* 
ruined wlu>1ly by the chasgc on the iitic'leiis, 
tli<«c pro|M*rticM dc|KM)d only on the uUmiic 
numlier and hut v<*ry Miglilly on the ninss 
(see Jgotopni). When chctnh^l C'oinhinatioii 
liikcs pliKM*, the cl<x-frofi« iiornially surrounding 
tlw combining nuclei are ri^distribiihHl, and tin- 
nuclei arc held apart by their re|>idsi<iii, rxnintcr- 
aetcil by their coiniium allraelMUi for the dec- 
t rolls. It will Ik* ulsw’rvrxl that the nu<*lcits is 
the only iwmiaitcnt and chnnict4*ristic part, of 
the atom; the elc*i*troiis can ix* transferred /rom 
<mc to aiiotlier, and kiss or gain of chxrtroris 
does not diange the dement. f>n the other 
hand, a ehangc in the niicleiis is that from one 
element to another. 

The general problem of the distrifniiion of 
the electrons almut the nurJei is not yet s<ilv'ed. 
According to Rohr's thcoiy* (see Spectra^ Theory 
o/), the dcctrons revolve round Uie nucleus in 
orldts which are sfiecial rnem(>ers of the class 
of those possible according to classical electm- 
statka and mechanica, but are selected by 
certain quantum relations. Owing to maihe* 
tnatleal difficulties thU prinripk can be applied 
with certainty only in the simfiiiMit cases, namely, 
when thcie is only one eketron, or when the 
eketrons arc . so dose to a nucleus of large 
atomic niimlier that tlie furr.'cs due to otlier 


dcctrons are insigniffcani compared wlUi those 
due to tlie nucleus. In other wo«d«i the thecuy 
can predict only the structure of the hydrogen 
and iKMiitivcIy charged helium atom, and the 
distribul ion of tliosc* electrons which, in atoms 
of greater idoinic iiiiinbcr* are invol\*ed in the 
X-ray s|M*ctnim. 

A th«x>ry of a diffemit tyfie, and to some 
extent iiKxinsistent with this, has been pro- 
posed by lK«wis and devdofMd by I^ingmulr. 
Herr the dectrona are sup|>os^ to lie dlstrlbiiled 
on shdls surrounding ea^ niideus whidi con- 
tfiin, pitxxHxIing out wards, 2, 8, H, 18, 18, 82, • » . . 
elect runs. The iiim*r sliells arc ttikd ffmt, so 
that no atom w‘itli N 18 (say), w*oiild have 
Nhdki of 2, 8, 8, I deotJtuis. When two at outs 
rxHuliiiic ehriiiiraliy, the eleeiroiis arrange them- 
fW‘lves so as to cximpicte ns far as possible the 
shells nniiid the iiudei, amt tliose comimunds 
are most stuhlc in which tliere are Just emiugh 
deeimns flll all the shells, some eketrons 
lieitig common to the outer siiclls of tw«i or 
iTiort* nuclei. 1'hr theory luxxujnfs well for 
many of the simpler chemical compounds, hut 
IN attondexl with difUcttliics in explaining tlie 
more complex. No rcoNon Is alleged why tlie 
eld'lnma should Im; so distrlhtiUxl, and little 
light is (hniwn on propi^iilixi ot her titan diemical. 
- Itim.iouKAtuivt J, \V, Melkir, /worgmii^ 
Chrmijtiryi .1. Perrin. Ik-it O* R. Meyer, 

Kimiir Theory oj tiunrux .1. H. Jeans, liynamiytt 
Theory oj fStmii; A. Si.iMincrfcUl, AtomlntH und 
S$mir(dHuirn\ Irving 1.angiutilr, in Joumat 
tif Americnn ChenUral Stniely (1018), 41. 

Matthew, St., evangcliNi and iqxisik, son of 
Alpheus; prevl<»iis Ut his call u publican or olHeer 
of the Roman niNtoiris, iiml, arxxmiirig to trii- 
lition, a native of Naxtirclli. After the ascension 
fif C'hrist we find him at Jerusalem with the 
other nfMMillf*s, Init this is the lost noikx! of him 
ill Scripture. Trmlition represents him ns preach- 
ing flftt*eri years in Jenisalem, then visiting the 
Rihiupintis, Miiceclonians, Persians, ami .Syrians, 
and finally siilTcrfng ntarfynrlom in Pc^rahi. His 
iiimpfl has lieeti mipfKSied by some (*ritk*s to have 
berm origitinlly written in Hebrew, or ratlier 
Aramaic, hut it is only found in Grer*k. The 
cdiief aim of this Uonpel Is evidently to prove 
the .Mcswiaiiie diameter of Jesus. See OoejniL 

Matthew of Weatmltiater, the name of the 
fictitious author r»f a chronjek entitkd Fhorrn 
UiMkuriarum, wriiira or eornplJed In the four- 
teenth century by monks of Hi. Albans and 
Westminster. iHinrd's edition of 1888 (8 vols.) 
is tlie most Important, and in it the true char- 
actisr Ilf the chronide, which cmia with 182fi, 
was ffrst established. 

MattM'as CorvPnisa, King of Hungary, 
second son of .Tolin lltinyiidi, bom in 1448, 
died in 1408. The enemSm of his father kept 
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hifii irilpriMincrl in Hohcinia, hut in 1458, at 
the a^e of sixtren yetini, he wn» eallecl to the 
throne of IfunK^ry* maintuincfl hia iXNiition 
Frerleriek 111, rt'|>cllr(l the itivadini; 
^I'lirkN, anri iM'tween MUH and 1478 conqiieml 
Silesiu, Moravia, unrl LiiHutiu; he was uIho 
vi<'toriotiN over the FoIc*k, and took the greater 
part of AiiHtria, ineludiiiK Vienna, from P'rederiek, 
and held all his extensive enncpiefits till his 
death, lie eiK*oiiri4(ed seienec and seholarahip, 
and eolleeted u ffreat library (afterwards de- 
Htroye<i hy the 'rtirks) at lluda. 

Matto Groaao (Port., dense forcitt), the larn^est 
stale of llra/il after AinaxonoM, entirely inland, 
and mainly an elevated plain draineil by a 
eoinplex river-syNtem. (lOld, silver, leiul, salt, 
dianioiidN, and pn^eioiis stones are found. 
Ilnbber tnu's abound in its viuit forests. .Siij^ir, 
yerba-iiiat(^ (ParaKnayan tea), and tobaeer> are 
cultivated, and stock •raising is iin|K>rtant. 
I'liyfdsi is the capital; (*oruiiibu is eoininereialty 
ifiiportant. Area, 5**12,210 sf|. miles; jKip. (1020), 
274 , 1 : 18 . 

Maubcui^c, a frontier fortre^ss and tow*n of 
Nord, France, on the Satnbn*. Medal f{raids, 
porcelain, and iinudiine teiols are inaiiiifaedtin^el. 
MaulM'iiire is the junction of live railway lines 
opt*niiig ii|M)n the Fraiieo^llel^ian eoal-flelds, and 
as Hiieli tin* tiiw'ii Ikhuiiiic of enoriiKiiis strate^ie 
value early In the h*iiro|>eun >Var, It was de- 
fended by (hmeral Fournier ami :10,(MK) French 
IroopH, and was partially invested on 25tli Aug., 
101 i; Fournier eapitiilat(Ml on 7lh S<'pt., ini4, 
.S<*e European If '«r ( Retreat Jrmn Aims), Pop. 
(1020), 274j:i8. 

Maude, Sir Fmleriek Stanley, llritisli soldier, 
I Mini 1804, died 1017. The son of iiencral Sir 
F. Maude, V.C'., he c*ame of a faimaui lighting 
family, and early Joined the <!old.s1 rt*aiii Guards 
(1884), with wtiieli he wrvetl in the Sudan 
(188.1). On passing Staff I'ollege he become 
brigade-major, Hrigadc of Giianis (1807-0), 
M'rved in South Africa with I^onl Methuen luid 
the Transvaal Fortn* ( 1800-1 flOO), was military 
Nei'retar\ to the (hiveriior-fU'iienil of I'anada 
(1001 -4). and Assist ant- 1 )in*otor of the Territorial 
Fotee (UM)0-12). In 1014 Maude proeeeded to 
Fniiiee with the .Ith Hi visional StnlT, was severely 
wounded, and, on rccx>very, wn» posted to 
(‘otnmand the i:Uh Division at Gallipoli (with 
which he rc*mained at the evacuation), in Egyp^« 
aiHl in M«'so|}otanna until his appointment os 
eomiiuinder-iii-chief there in Aug.* 1010. Kut 
had fallen, and until that time the British 
Meso|Hitainian eatnpiiign ha«l lieen a fiUlure. In 
iHx., 1010, Maude ad vaiuied, captured Kut, and 
letl his vietorhms army int«> Bagdad, It Ui March, 
1017. At Uagtlad hr emitracled cholera oimI 
diiHl. -Cf. Msijor-Geiwral Sir C. K,. Callwell, Lift 
Mnutk, 


Maule, a maritime province of Central Chile, 
drained by the River Maule and it# afllueplii. 
Cauquenf^ is the capital, and the seaport (f^^mea 
capital) is Ctonstitiickin. Area, 2812 sq. miles; 
|iop. (1010), 110,405. — Maule City is in the pro- 
viiKx? of Taira. 

Maundy- Thursday, the Thursday in Holy 
Wix^k, on which manndy-ntoney is given fit 
London by the sovereign to as ninny poor *;iicn 
and women os the yenrs of his age. Pennies, 
ta*o[)ennics, threepcnnics, and foiirpennies in 
silver are coined for this puqioNC. It used to be 
the custom for sovereigns to wash the feet of 
|KM>r iiersons and make them presents on this 
day. The name is derived from the Lat. manda- 
turn, a eominaiidmerit, the words mnndatum 
oci'iirring in The Gospel According to St, 
John, xiii, 84. 

Maupassant (mO-pTis-siln), Henri Ren(^ All>ert 
Guy de, Freneh novelist. iHirri in IK.K), died 180**1. 
He began liis earcer as a clerk in the navy de- 
partment, and servcMl in the army during the 
Franoo-Pnissian War. Trained hy Flaubert, 
whom he tiKik as a nuMlel in the art of com- 
position, he praetiw*<l the art of stor\' writing 
for years, destroying riumeroiis M.SS. Iiefon* 
publishing his Route de SuiJ in Lrs Soirt^es de 
Modern (1880). fie then eontinued to cultivate 
the short story, and was soon rightly considered 
one of the greatest writers of short stories in 
the iiiiieUx*nth ctmtury. Manpassnnt lielongs to 
the realistic selimil, and, like (2orky and many 
other artists of this scIkk)!, he studied life as an 
olMfcrver. fie is never diduetie, but faithfully 
|K>rtra>*s the mility of life. His style is sharp, 
clear, and pn*eise, his delineation of ehamoter 
8un% brief, and exact. In a lew terse lines he 
|M»rtni>'H a scene o> a character. Ills stories, at 
once tragic and eoniie, «*ven grim in their irony, 
reveal hunmii meanne^ss and selOshness, sordid 
bnitality ami (*nielty. Desides his short stories 
he also wrote six long novels: Pierre et Jean 
(1888), in the pitTuett to which he Riimmarised 
the counsels of Flaubert and explained his 
theories on the aim of the novelist.; Vne Vie 
(1888); HrZ-ofrit (1885); Mont-Oriol (1887); 
Fort comme la Mart (1889); and Saire Centr 
(1890). Tlie last two reere evidently written 
under the inlUimee of Bourget. — Bibuuqrafby: 
A. Symons, Studies in Prose and Verse; R. 
Doumie, Arivains dTAitjowrithui; 11. James, 
Partial Porfrotte. 

Maupertula (roo-par-tw$), Pierre l^ouis Mo- 
reau, French malheniatician, bom 1098, died 
1759, -The geodetic expedition to Lapland in 
1788 excited much interest, and Maupcatiiis as 
chief of the party acqitirH an extraordinary 
reputation. In 1740 Frederick 11 appointed 
him presMfent of the Rqytd Academy of Sekneet 
at Berlin. His conduct os president appears to 
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have been more of a hindrance tlian a help io 
tll^niincftt men, such iw Kuler, owr whom he 
va8\|C!t in auiliority, Miiupertuis is usually^ 
though on slight grounds, eiletl us the author 
of the Princiftle of Action in dyiuuni<‘s. 

In his later years he qunrndled with Yoltairt' 
who, soniewhut unjustly, denounc'cd him as a 
ct^latan. 

Maurice, John Kmleriek Dcnii^n, a leader 
of the Rrond ('hurch party, son of u Unitarian 
minister, was liom in 1805 at Nammiistmi, 
Suffolk, died in 1H72. He took oniers In 1855, 
and in 1850 he was up|>ointed chaplain to Guy's 
llospituL In 1844) he 1>e<niine pndritsor of iiuMJern 
history anti h'aiglish literature in King's i'ollege, 
Ix)iidon, nivi in is-Mi pnifesst^r of ci^desiiistUuil 
history, hut in 1855 the piihtif'ution hy idm of 
an essay on future piinishnient n«‘c^^situt.iMl 
his rt'signat ion tif Isith ehairs. In IHOft he iMM'itme 
profes.sor of moral philt'soph}' at Ciunbri<lg(\ a 
position \»iueh he held until his tletdh. 

Maurice of Naaaau, Pnn<*e of Orange, 
sta<ltiioli|er <if the Netherlands, the yoiiitgc'St 
son of WilliuTii llu Silent, wiut Ikifii 1507, died 
at The Hague in 1«‘25. He uas eh*<'te<l stinlt* 
holtler tif the proviiiet's tif Zts land and Holland 
on the assassination <if liis fat tier in 15H5, and 
KulMiCtpiently t»f rtreeht, Overyssel, ainl (ieltlcr- 
lunti; and us f*<}iiiiiiander of the anny of the 
Nctlierlands lie earned tin war against the 
Spanianls with evtraortiiiiarv sut'cess, driving 
them entirely <»ut td the roititl Pniivliie4*H. Pre- 
\ioiis to the true#' of Iwt lve yearn, eonelildetl in 
loot), wlic!! S| am nan «t*ni)H-j|ed to iu'kimwietlge 
the Uihled I'rminees as a frir n'piihlie, oUnit 
fort> lowjis and scNeral lurlrcsses had fallen 
intt) his hands. He Inul defejifcti the .SpnnianU 
itw three pitched hat ties, iK'si.Ics the naval vie- 
t 4 iric^ whieh were gained l>y the viec-admiralK 
<»r the repulilie on tlie t^iiistfS of Spain and 
Flanders. In 1021 tiie war with Spain w;i#i rc'- 
hut the siiix^rior ftiree ninlrr Spiriolit 
ciim|»elled Maurice to act u|Kin the d<*fttiwve 
only, lie was Hiie<*<*c<Jr<| hy hU Imdlier Frt*f|enek 
Henry. 

Mauritania, a Frencli eoloriy in Nortli-\V<Hit 
Africa, with a iscuist-iine on the Atlantic, iMninilcd 
north by Kio dc Oro (Siwnish) and arjuth by 
Senegal (Freneh). It was ac^qll^^vl by Framt? in 
1805, berqime a ProtecUirate in May, 1005, and 
was converted inlt) a * Civilian IJerriUiry ’ in Oct., 
1004. Area, 847,400 1114. mflra; flop. (1020), 
240,144, of wliieh 144 were Kuropeans and the 
remainder Mofirish Mussulmans. The Homan 
Mauritania extended acroiM modern Morucivi 
to Western Algeria, and was tmunded in the 
south by the Atlas range. From A.ti. 40 it was a 
Roman province, and was held the Vandals 
from A.D. 420 to 584, passing to the Arabs In 
A.fi« 050. 


MaurltiuOy an islaiui and llritisli Crown 
Colony of the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of 
Madagufu^r. It is surrounded by coral recAi, and 
IS mount airioiis, two ficniks rt*nehing 2000 feet atnl 
274M) feet tillituden*s|te<iivrly. Tliciintutnl nUiifall 
is heavy and the climate hot. Port Isiuis (|>op. 
(1010), 441, KNI), fortilliHl ami garriNomwl, is the 
capital and scMifMirt. The bulk of the iiilmbitaiits 
art* of Indiiin d«wcent and einbraee llindtiisni, 
but the Prrdestant an«l Homan CathoUo Churches 
are State aidcxl. Fn*nch is tJie prevailing Ian* 
giiage: Knglish is iiwhI in the la a* courts; tlie 
(;«»venimciit delmt.es are bi-lingital. Ttic stamlartl 
of coiiiugi^ is the Indian iii|hn*: weights and 
menHun*s are on the iiietrie HyMiem. Among 
ex|M*rts are sugar (mainly to the UniU*d King- 
dotii ), alitc lihre, c*o(Ni-mil oil, and hemp; mammas, 
cold, miicluiicry, and <*otbin giMxIs are iin|H»rir<l 
fnini the Uiiitetl Kingdom. Kducailtm is 
hut not c'oiiipulsory, iitul then* is a siihsldi7.«Hl 
Hoyal t'olirge. Art^a, alKiul 720 S(|. miles; pop. 
(1020). cMitiiiiiilcd at 584.405 (2IMMNNI Indians 
and 5<MN) Chiiicntc). 

Mauritius was dtsiHivcrt*<l hy the Port.uguese 
in 150.5, alitindoni^d and re*oceiiplnl hy the 
Dutch (1.508), who tiiuiKHl it aflcr Prince Miiurlcx* 
of OrHiigc-Nassmi. In 1710 the Dutch left., and 
aliotit 1715 the French tiKik iNmsiwsion, naining 
it lie de Friuice. It fell to tlie Hritlsh In 18l^^ 
and iKH^atoc a llritish |m>hm ssioii In 1814 (Tnmfy 
ofParis), The (fOvrrntiK tj consists of a Governor 
and Kxeeutivc C'ouiieil with a Council of Coivcrii- 
iiictit (CtovcTiior and 27 iiietiilM*rs, 10 elected 
under a iii(MU»mt.e franeliisi*, 8 cx-ofTlcIo, and 
0 notninutcfl |>y the 4«i»vcriior). The ('liagos 
Islands (fj.v.), ItrHlrigiic/ (ipv.). l''iin|iihur Island, 
Trois Flares, Six islaiids, S<»loriion Islands, 
^giilcga, and flic St. itriiiifloii givMip are de- 
tsMidcticles of Mauritius. Tobd (excluding 
IbHliigiies), iiImoiI 1870.- IIiiii.ioouai*iiv: A. 
W'altijr, Thf Sufiar Inriuntry of Afauritiun; A, 
Macmillan, Mouritim Ulmtrntfii. 

Mftuaole'um (Ctr. vinniKtlrton)^ a fls*piilchral 
so niiiiicd from MaiisOlijs, a king of 
liiiria, to whom his wife Artemisia crcfieil a 
momimemt whiett In'came so fiunoiis as Ik* 
esteiMTicd the M'venfli wonder of the w'orld, and 
to give a grmcrif; niinie txi all sufierh s«*ptilchr<'s. 
From Fliny we learn that its hciglit was 140 
feet. Ill iiKKleni times the term is applied 
gcrM*ra1iy t4i u m*puU‘lirHl cdiOtM!! erected for Uir 
re<x'plion of a inonuinent, or to cxmtain tOftilNi. 

Maxen'tius, M. Aurelius Valerius, a Homan 
emperor, a.n. 500-812, fK>n of Maxitiiiiaiius, and 
soo-in-law of GaJerius, whom he d<*pufcd. He 
reigncxl along with his fiitlu;r for a short time; 
was defeaf^id by (^nstantiiic in 812, ami fii tfic 
retreat tlruwm^d in the Tilier. 

Maxltla (Lai. m/ijriita, a jaw), the term 
appHed in eomparatlve anatimiy to the iif»|N*r 
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jAw>(y>rtm of V'cTU-hratm, in contnidJjiiinction 
the inunclililo or lower Jaw; and in Inverte- 
hrata to the iMreoiid or Ioamt pair nr pairs of ji&wa. 
Thiw ill Kfiidem, eruKtaecana, &e., the 

itiaxilhe I'orni deOiiite and ini|M>rtant organa in 
the tritiirution itrir) diviMion of food. 

Maxima and Minima. A magnitude w*hieh 
vnrieH with the time in. at n riiomcrit taken at 
rundoin, eitlier iiiereaHiiig or df*rreatiing, but at 
e(,Ttiiifi M|)eeial nionieiitN may Iw stationary. If 
it has jiiNt eeaaevl to iru'retiac, and in just ulmut 
to deerea.se« the fiiagriitiide is said to have a 
ma,rimum value; 11 mimitnum value if it has Just 
eeaned to deereiiiM% iiud is just ulamt to iiierf*a.He. 
In u similar way, a hinetion y of any indefien- 
dent variuhle or Is. for u value of x not spiTially 
ehoseii, f^ither inerf'iisiiig or decreasing us j* 
inereases, liiii may l>e a nmxiiiuim or rniniinitin 
for eerlain values of j*. Now, if y Is inerf'iising 
wilh *e when ar - a. then dyltlx (stT Calndu») 
is iMisitive for sr a; if j/ is deennwing. dyidx 
is negative, irenee, if y is a mu\imiim or niiiii- 
mum when .r n. dyfilv iniisi he 0 for st < ** a; 
the values of .ir eurrf*«|Miiidiiig t<i maxlmtun or 
iiiiiiiiiium value's of y an* then'fore round by 
Molviiig the c'cpiatlofi dyjdjf -*■ 0. To diseriniiimte 
lieiwtH'ri maxima and minium, we may <M>nsidcr 
the iM'haviour of dyld,r in n*s|M‘et of sign as a* 
InertMiNes thrmigli a. For a niaxinuitn, the sign 
of dyfftr must ehange from 4 (when .r < a) to 
- (when Jt > o); df//i/.r must therefore lie 
dfH'rc'iising as a- inemiK(*s tiinmgh a; this will 
Ik* erisiiml If <i*yjd4'* (sw Maclnurin'M Thforrm) 
In negative (or jr - n. Siiiillur (smditions hold 
for a minlinum. hlnunptn l,et i/ Jl’ir - .r*. 
'I'heii ilyffLi - ' llli — 'kr®, and tt*y jtUr* ' — 124**. 

For II niaximiitn or minimum, :i*i — ^4 je* — O, 
or j* — 2; iiImii iPyjdjr* Is negative fi»r this value 
of a», so that y is a ma.nmum for ,r - 2. 

In r|iiestinns on this 8nh|eel, the graph (q.v.) 
of a fiiriefion is always helphil and sometimes 
indlH|M*iisul>le; on tlie other hand, for Aineiions 
given hy a formiilu, knowIcdgY' of the nmxinm 
and minima is of gn*at isu* in tracing the gmph. 
- (T. F. F. P. Risttore. ApfdM Calrulun, 

MnxImla'niM, Mareiis Aurelius Vuleriun 
Ilrreulius, ii Hotimn rtn|M*ror, who tiecaiue c<d- 
Iciurtio of DiiH'letiun in the empire A.n. 280. lie 
nuteavoured to murder his rival s4?oiuitatitine, 
to whom he had given his daughter Faustina in 
marriage, and Iwing frustrated by the fidelity 
of the latter, strangled himself in 310. lie was 
tile fattier of Maxeiilius. 

MaximtFlui t, Finiiemr of Germany, son of 
the Knqx'ror KrtNlerk'k 111 and of Khiioom of 
l*ortiigal. wuK tiorn at Wiener NeusUidt 1459. 
diet! 1319. In 1480 he was elected king of the 
Itonmns. nn<1 em|M*it>r In 1493. }|e Afst lieeame 
an inde(iendent prince by his marriage with 
Mary* of lliirgiindy, the daugfiter of (harks the 


Bold, who was killed In 1477* This mateh In- 
volved him in a war with lx>uis XI, Ki^^f 
France, in wliich he w*as successhil, thom^ lit' 
was defeatc'd at a later fieriod by the Milanese. 
He was siicfvcded by his grandson, Charics V. 
See Gmnany, 

Maximilian II, Kmpt'ror of Germany, bom 
1527, died 1573. He sui’Ctx'ded Ids fhttu^r, 
Ferdinand I, in 1.504; was tolerant o9 the 
llcfomiation, but did not Joia the Protestant 
Church. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexim, known in 
his t'arlier life as Ferdinand MnximiHmi Joneph, 
Arf'hdiike of Austria, tmm at Vienna 1832, died 
19th .Tune, 1887. He was the younger brother of 
Francis .loseph I of Aiist.ria. In 1833 he was 
Induced by the F^tn|>eror Nafiolenri, and also by 
a deputation of Mexicans, to lux'epf the* throne 
of Mexiix>, With this intention he entcrcfl 
Mexico in .liine, Maximilian was at first 

«'xtreinely popular; yet he failed to eonc>iiinte 
either the Chiircdi party or the Uefuiblicans, and 
the latter, under Juarex, rose in re\'olt. Having 
l)ecK>me Involved In flimneial and |Kditieal 
difficultic*s, Maximilian, with tlie approval of 
NafKilcon, resolved to alMlieate (1808), and he 
had proc'eeded to Ori/.abu wdien he was indiimt 
to return hy the Conserv'alive party in tlie state. 
The fighting whh'h followed rtiliiiinated in the 
cap! tin* and exceution of the etnpcntr and two 
of his chief geiirralN. — Rtfii.iottHAPtiv: P. F, 
Murltii, Mturifnilian in Mexico^ J. M. Taykir, 
Mnxtmilinn and CatinHa. 

Maximilian Joseph, King of Havana, liorn 
1750, died 1H25. He married his daughter to 
Kugi'iie Henuharnais, son of Na(>oleon*s wife 
Josephine, and had his diichy ruis«*fl to a king- 
dom in 1890. Ill 1813 he joined the lA*a0:u* 
against Ffanev. 

Maximl'nua, Gains Julius Venis. Roman 
emperor, the son of a jicasai . of Thmot*. He 
enteri'd the Uotimn army iindt'r Si'ptinius 
S^'venis lirfore 210, and gnidually rose in rank 
until, on the death of Alexantlrr Sevenis, he 
eansiHl hiiuNrlf to lie pnKliiimetl eiiqieror, a.d. 
235. He wm successful In his Cilcrman raiiipoigns. 
but his luis of harlairity and tyranny provokctl 
nil insurn*etion, in tlie attempt to quell whkh 
he was assassinated by his own sokliery, a.d. 238. 
Ttie emperor is represenied as bc*ing of immense 
stature and strength. 

Maxwali, James Clerk, physicist, bom 1831, 
dietl 1879. He was educated at the acwlcmy and 
university of his native town. Rdlnbiiigh. and 
afterwords at Peterhouse and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was firofessor of natural philo- 
sophy at Aberdeen (1850-30), and In King^s 
Cedk^, London (1830-5). In 1871 he was ap- 
pointed ^ the chair of experimental physlea 
at Cambridge, and organized the now famous 
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CavendiKh luliorat^n*. Next to Kelvin, ^Inxwell 
Uie physieiHt of tlic secxMul half of 

■^la iiiiieteciith e*Mitury. He rt*voliitiotii7.CHl 
rieel rival theory, ami Hie ex(x*ninents whieli 
led to tlie <liseo\cr\’ of eleetrie wnvt'H U€‘re 
directly iiispireii hy his eU*c^troiikaf(iictie theory 
of light (*w*c« Kthrr: AigAif). Maxw**ll wmte Bottie 
mlniirahle textiMHiks, and hia J'reatise on 
Eif^irinhf wni Mu^urfUm, Theory of iirut^ and 
Jitatter amt Mt^ion an* nIiII wiilely n*ad.--*-<’'f. 
1.. C'umplx*ll and \V. Harnett, JarntM Clerk 
MfLnvetl, 

May, hflli month in the year, but thinl in tJie 
old Hoiiiiin (‘niendar. The HoiiiaiiN reganhnl it im 
unlrn ky to eoiitnu*t inarriag(*H during ita eoitme 
— a stitM*rstition Ktih pn^valcMit in Rome parta of 
Kurfi|>e. On the Int of May the old CVItie |)enplc*ti 
held a h'fltivul callt<i Heltane (q.v.). In former 
davH out<loor and piudinieH on the Ixt 

t»f May vere very eummun, and are not yet 
entiridy given up. They inehnle€| the ens'lion 
id a Mil ff- pole deeontttxl with flowem and 
foliage, round whieh young men atitl iitiiidenH 
d.oieed, one of llte latter lM*ing eliiMnm for her 
g«iod lookN as queen of the reKti\uK or * Qu(*(*n 
of the May 

May-apple, a plant, PfMlnphifltum prltdlum^ 
nat. ord. Ih’Hn'ridjieeje <barliH*rrii*N). It iH a 
n.itive of North Ainerieu. and ilH erwping nad- 
Rl.itk uftiirdR 111 ! ai'tive eatliartie iiiedieiiie known 
as iHnUiphijtliu , The ^ellowinh l»ulpy fruit, of the 
Ki/e of a pigeon's egg, is slighil) aeid, and in 
Nometiini"^ eaten. • 

Mayan, a rare of Indians inhabiting Yiieatan 
and the adjacent regions of Mexico and C'eiitritl 
Aineriea. beheveil to In* the deHeendiiiita of 
those \^ho built the gn’ai ruined eilhnt of them' 
(igrts. In am lent times, and eM|K'eiully fnait the 
third tf» the tenth eenturieH a.ii., the Maya 
|K‘op]e were I lie most highly rivili/.ed |MMipie in 
Ainerieu: and tl." i uliure of the rest of Aiiierieu 
in pred'ctliinibian tiineN was derived direetly or 
indins'tly from them. • 

Maybolc, a |Mihee burgh, Ayr»hire, SerdJattd, 
on the (tlaagow ic .Soiilh’\V(*Mlern Hailway. It 
wa» theeaptta! of t'arrh'k, and in c:lom*ly oiuirM^inted 
with the KenneilyH, now rf*pre«etitcd hy the 
Marc|ueNN of AiUa, whose Neat, f'ulzexn Caidle. 
IN near Maidens, in the xieinity. JlooU and 
agricultural iinplenientN arc iimiiufmdurcil. Pop. 
(i5>ai), 

Mayenne, a dcpnr1.mrfit of North- WcHtern 
Fran<*c f4»rnu;d from parfa of the prr-licvolu- 
tioiiary prrjvirie(*fl of Malm* and Anjou. It in 
tra\*erM*d north to iiouth by tiu* Mayetine, which 
mcas in the department of Onte and fallii with 
iU affluents, the .loiianne, Colmorit« and Oudon, 
Into the Sarihe (tributary of the Maine) near 
Angrra. Slock and eereaki are rakMxl; <dder 
apples are produced. Laval is the capital; 

VoL. VIL 


Mayenne (|x>p. 0000), once (1570) n scat of 
Charles, due do Mayenne. wui of the duo de 
thiise. IN im|Huiant. .Xrea of tletairtmeiit, 1080 
i»(|. mil«*s; {Kip. *JtVi,4i7. 

Maynooth, a villiigi* of Kildare, Ireland, 15 
inihni N.w. of Dublin, on the Midland Hrcat 
\Vt*Nteni Hail way. There are mins of the ancient 
Kirongholti of the (kraldincN of Kildare, pnilmhly 
built liy Maiiricx* Fitxgerald (1170), a follower of 
Strongiaiw. Tiie iVdIegi* of Mayiumth, foiindetl 
in 1705, cxIkIn for the fxliieiition of eandhhileii 
for the Hoiimn i'alliolie pricwtliiKHl. From Ita 
inc*ep!ioii until 1800 it w^is .State siibNidixeil. 
The ixmiplete exmrse takea from Novell to eight 
yearn. 

Mayo, n inarltitno county of <*nnimught» 
Ireland, the third largest of that (country, with 
a long, irregular, islHrid-stiiddcxI cx>ast-line on 
the At hint ie. It Is draiiirtl by the Moy, Dwen* 
iiion*, and other rivers, nml eoiitalns Isiughs 
MiiNk, i'onn, and ('arrow more. The wcHtern slile 
IN mount aimiiiH (SIteve ('or, 2000 feet; Nephin, 
2040 feet; Miiilmi. 20MH fi*i*t). The MidJimd 
(»reat WeNterii and the (•n*at Southern St 
WtMvtcrn Haiiwuy systeiiiN truverNc the etainiy. 
Sto<‘k, Olds and ;N»tat«M*s are ralMiMl, and there 
is some tlKhing. ('asticimr in the county town; 
WestiNirt. New|»ort. and Ihillina are others. 
After Hie I'.nglisli I’limpu'Ni Mayo was the po - 
|M'iiy of till' Ihairki' titiirgh) family, A>ca, 
050 acres; |Hip. Jcb> Ui 102.54N). 

Mayor (l.iit. major, gnuiter), the chief iiiiigiH* 
Irate of a city r»r cor|>onite l4»wii in F.iigliind, 
Irehifid, the Itritisli colonies, and the IhifUnI 
Stiites; In ScotlamI called prmmnt. The mayor In 
elect <hI liy the iildcniicri or counellloni, and 
hohls oHicc for a yciir, but be may Im* re-f*le<*ti*d. 
'Die Mayors of Lomhm. York. Dublin, and other 
ciiiCK an* eiilhnl Mont miiyi»r the Lonl Mayor 
of l,«in<lon Imvitig also the lillc of * right honour* 
able*, fln«t allowcit in 1*154 by Fxlw'iird 111, 
Mayors are ex ollicio justices the peace during 
ImUIi I heir year of inayonilty and itie following 
€nir. See Manswn liouHr. 

Mayotte', or May of to, an iMluiid in the 
Indian (hs*an, one of the ('omoros, at the north- 
eiist i-fitrancc of the Mo/.iuiiliiquc ('hannel, and 
u Freiicb <’<»lony. In tlie valleys the soil is fertile. 
The ehief ex|MirtN are. sugar and rum. Pop. 
i:i,50(». 

Maxamet (inA>’Aiii''i!j&), a town of Tam, 
Kmnce, on the Arncfte. It lina fiianiifuiriurtsi of 
c*oarMf* wrioilens, tIamielH, mid moleskins. Pop. 
14,7«)0. 

Mmxanderan, or Maxendaran, n province of 
Persia, liounded on the north by tlic ('napian. 
Along tlie Caspian Sea the land is flat and fertile, 
tnit wiuthward it iIncs rafiidly into the spurs of 
the Elbruz Moiintaim, Siigar-eane, Her, eritton, 
aful tnullxury trees grow luxuriantly. The 
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cnpitfil in Siiri, ninl tho populntion of thr prc«* 
i** u( 

Mazarln (mU'/a-ran), JiiIch, or fViij/io 
rini, first iiiinislrr of |jOLii«<i XIV' nrid rurdirial, 
an Maltati hy ori|*ifi, iKirn 14th .Inly, dhxl 

f>lh March, lOhl. lie waa educated ut. Home by 
the .IcHuiln, thence pn>ct»<*de<l to the IJniveraity 
of Alcala in .Spain; entered the iV^fie'K military 
Mcrvice, and fllMlin^iilHhed hiniM^f by diplomatic 
ability, for which he was rewardi^tl with two 
c'linonra^. and the ap|K)intnieiit of nuncio to 
the court of Kraiicc (ItKU 0). Here he gained 
the favour of l(ich<‘lieti; accepted wrvIcT fitJin 
the king, and la'canic u iintimdi/cd citi/cn of 
^Vuncc: WON made ii <‘ardina] in recognition of 
hlH diplomatic HcrviccH in Savoy; and in 1042, 
when Hichclicu died, Mazarin pnaiiptly hiic- 
eeeded him. On the death of Ijoium XllI the 
ipiccii, Anne of AiiHtriu, beeainc regent for her 
young Hon, l^ouia Xl\\ and it wuh thought that 
Mu/iiriii wfMild Ik* difiniiNMed; but instead he 
gaincfi over the (|tieen-regent, iitut made himself 
inaslcr of the nation. Two purticM in the .State 
rebelled ugaiiiHt this usurpation of siipreine 
|Miwcr by the cardinal. The Parliament of Paris 
denoniiecd his iiiereasing taxation, while the 
nobility dreaded his Nupreiiiucy, and the com- 
binatioii of these nmleontents r<*sulted in the 
eivil war of the Kroiiile (cpv.). As the imiiuHiiate 
n'Hiilt of the eoiilliet, Muzuriii had to go into 
exile, hut by the means of intrigue lie foriiiefi 
a powerful niyal party in the State, gaiiie<l 
Marshal Titretine to Ids eaiise, and Itnally ndimiecl 
to Ids iMwitioii at ('ourt in During the 

MiieeiH'ding eight years he remained albpiiwerful 
in Kraiiee; pursueil the polieV <if Hirhelieii in 
fimagn affairs; made an nlliaiier with Ooiiovell; 
liroiight the llldne pmvinees under the headstdp 
of Kriinec; and in the 'IVeatv of the Pyrenees 
hiiinlUateil Spain, and gaiiie<i rniieh of French 
Flanders, .lust a.s his fortagn wius sue- 

in'Hsrid, 80 was liiN home {sihey distuitroiis. He 
did nothing for the people but inerrnse their 
taxes to till an impoverished exche<nirr. Yet 
when he dieil Mii/urin left an enormous fortune 
to his ideix's. whom he hu<l marrte<l into the most 
|Miwerhil families of lluly and France. "• lliriuo* 
(m\eiiv: Arthur llussnil. Miizarin; Mrs. Col(|ti- 
houn (!rant, uad VardinaL « 

Mtixep'pn, Ivan Stepliaiiovitsli. Hetman of 
the ('ossai'ks, lK>rii utsait 104.1, died in 1709. 
lie lavame |wige to the King of Poland, luid 
Udiig deteetfsi in an intrig^ie vidh a Polish lady 
of high rank, Mu7.eppu w'as tsmtid naked u|Kin 
an iiiitnmetJ lionie hy her husband, and east loose. 
He was found and releaseil by some peasants, 
and afterwants joineit the CossaeJes, w'here his 
skdl, sagneily, and sircjigth |»rtK*urr«l him the 
)s)sition of hetman m UW7. He gained Uie 
txuithlenee of Peter the Gn*at, vho made him 


Prince of the Pknune; but having entered into 
a lrca.Mmahle intrigue w'ith C'huricns# XII, 
ftiiflercd d<Tcat with llic Swedish niunan'h aU^ol^ 
iuvu, and fled U» Ikiider, w'lierc ho died. He Is 
the hero of a |K>eiii by Hyron, anti u drama by 
Piisbkin. 

Muzzini (mfit-Ke'nc), CiiiiscptH*, Italian patriot, 
iMjrti at Gc'iioa 1N05, duxi at Pisa 1872. 
father wfiA a physician and a professor in«Uie 
iiniverHity, and Mozzirii siudiejl w'ith a view 
Hi following this prufc*ssion, but'.afterwards took 
u new iMMit and gradiiuteil (1H28) in law. While 
he wius an mlvoeate lie turned his attention to 
literature, his tirst Kignificuiit essay tieirig Dante^u 
tjn't of Country, As his writings grew more 
distinctly liberal in their |M)iities the Government 
suppressed the Jndiratnre GVnoiv-se and the 
Indicaiwe Livontese^ llic |>a|iers in wiiich tliey 
upiHuired. He afterwards joined llic Carimnari, 
and was imprisoned in .Savona for some months. 
On his release (1882) he was exih^l to Marseilles, 
but was eom|i€‘lleit by Hie French (Joveriirnent 
to rt'iirc into Switzerland. During the following 
live years he planned and organized various 
iinsueet'ssfiil revolutionary moveinents, until, in 
1887, hf‘ wiis ex|K‘Ucd by tlie .Swiss authorities 
and sought refiigt' in l<oiulon. During the revolii- 
iiotiary moveini‘iits of 1848 he pnx’ceded to 
Italy; served for a time under Garibaldi; and 
when the Pope llwl from Home he liecame 
president of its short-lived rt^mblir, and made a 
heroic defence of the capital ugaiiifit the French, 
iinltl e«ini|>elled to Hiirn'iider. Fnuii that time 
he continued to organize various risings in Italy, 
and the Kiietx^ssful Sicilian ex|KMlitioii of (^uri- 
haldi in INtH) was due largely Hi his Inboiirs, For 
some time Mazzini was n.sKoeiatixi with Karl 
Marx in the first SoeialiHt Intcrnutional orgugi- 
zation. When Italian unity wcis ac(*<im[>li.shcxl 
under u nuinarrhy, Muzzini areepHxl the n^sults 
with re?MTve. The latter part of Iuh life was spent 
chiefly lad ween I«<indon and Lugano. Mazzini 
wjyi u man of gmit and varied acquirements, 
and wrote Uith in French and Knglixh with 
elegance and facility. He w'os biirieil at (ih^noa. 
— IlinLicMiKAPitv: K. A. Yenturi, •/uvrp.': ^faz• 
tint: a Memoir; Idnton, liecotlfctiontt of Mnsziri 
mtd his Frintds; Holtoii King, Ltfe of Mazzini, 

Mitzsola (tuM-sA'la), or Mazzuoll (mfit-sti- 
A'le), Girolamo Francesco Maria (('ulled It i’amu- 
gimto, the Pnnuesiui), a painter of the Ixinibard 
school, iKirn at Pamm 1598, dietl 1540. His 
earliest works were in the style of Correggio, 
but in his twentieth year he went to Home, 
wheitvhe came under the influence of FUfihael 
and Michael Angelo, and was patronized by 
Clement VIl. After the sack of Home in 1527 he 
went to Bologna. His paintings are numerous 
tmth fr ss co and easel, among the iNst known 
lietng the rirgttt nnd Child tcUh Sainta (of which 
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ore several re|>ctil Ions). I 'rviow oj St, Jerome, 
^tpid making a ttmv, IhipHstn ♦>/ ('hrist^ Moneit 
mdtreuf'ing tht^ TMfh of thf t^nc (fn‘su»l, Jkv, 
lie wjis the earliest Italian etelier, ami many 
uf his ciiKruvitiftis yet <'\isl. 

Meadow-sweet, a well-known Hritish plant. 
Spirtm I’lmaria, mtl. onl. 1losaf*<'a*. It 





nn the hanks of Ktrc aiiis and in damp |ila(*ni, has 
pSwiiato Jcav<'s. and sterns 2 fes't hifth iK'iiriiiff 
mr>’inl}S of while frajfntnt llowerH. 

Measles (.Morhilli; |{iiiM’o]a) is an neiitc e<in- 
inftiotis dlM.'iiK«‘ eharuetxTizod by eaiarrii of the 
|j|i|»cr rt'spinilory piissaKes ami a hlotehy irregular 
rash. It is the cninimnncst of all infect ioits dis- 
vtutCMf and is wddely distriliutiHl throughout the 
world. It is imrre f>rr valent in tovrns than in the 
eounwr; rfTJd, though it may occur i*t any iig<% 
if rniieh more common in chtIdhmMl. It is enti- 
muted that by the age of liftecji at least 05 |st 
cent of the )K>t»nlation have 1>ecn att-iicked. The 
incubati<»n |MTiod is al>oiit fotirt4«*ri days, and 
the principal symptoms arc fiiTd catarrhal signs 
with rise* of U*rn[jcraturc, followed |n thmc or 
four days tlic rush, at (Imt liehimJ the. cars 
and on the neck, and later spreading to the fj«ce 
and all over the Ijorly. Along with the appear- 
ance of the rash there is an aggravation of the 
catarrhal symr>tf>ms and iorreaiicd fever. Ttiere 
is always a certain amount of brrmebitis present 
and in severe cases it is marked, causing con- 
siderable* respiratory flislress. Ttic most ts-riotts 


ct»iu plication is bnmcho- pneumonia, which oenrurs 
iiio^i fn'Hpiciitly ill cliiltln*n under thrive*, and 
litMHMints for Tu ywr i*c*nt «»f the dcatliM fVoiii 
iiicaMics. Next lo hronrho-piK'iiinonia the most 
scritHLH i*tunpliciitinn is <liurrlio*a due |4» ciitcHtiM, 
luut this usually arises in dohilitiib*tt and weakly 
infants. Other cHiniplicatioiis art* tonKillitis, 
liiryiigitis. gastritis, hut none of these is nearly 
so frtxpieiit or so (u*rious as hniiieho-piietinioiiia 
and enteritis. TIinnigluait. the illmws gr«*al earc 
shotilil Ih* given to 1 lent men t. of the eyes and 
ears, ns iiegleet of this may lead to weakc'iied 
ey<*sight i»r ehnaiie ear diHcasc* aiul cleafiK'ss, 
MetiHuremonl in Knginecrlnit. Sc'e Tottruner, 
Meath, a (sanity of l,ciiihler, Inhiiid, with 
n short (H>uht-line to Itu* Irish S4*n. It is travemed 
by the lloMie and the Iltaekwuter, mid is largtdy 
fiat country. The Midliind tJrvat Western and 
(*rent N(»rtli('rn Uailway systriiiN serve tlic 
etaiiiiy. 'I'riin is the cxainty town; Nuvaii and 
Kells are iiiiporlaiit. C'attle mid sheep are 
raised; oats mat iNilatoes are gniwti. Area, 
577,7;i5 acres; pn|». abiail U.'i.UUU. Meath was 
one of the kiiigdonis of Inland, and itieliiil(*d 
Meath. Loiigfonl, W(*hI Meath, mid parts of other 
eoiiiities. It was dividfsl up in the sixteenth 
ceiilury. 

Menux, II t<»wn of Seliie-el-Manie, Kram*' . 
on the Marne. The eutbedral of S, l^tieiiiir 
notable. Meiiiix was hy the Kngllsh in 

I.ViO. During the Kom.{< uti War the (ferinmis 
reached .Memix (Si')>t., IIIH)- -their nean'st. 
iipproa(*li t-o l*ariM, l*o|). 14,fNHl, 

Mecca, a eity of Araliia. eapital ut the King- 
dom of I leja/., and. as the bir'th-t)la(*e of Malioinel, 
till* liolic’Nt of all Mahoininedan riticH. It lu's in 
a saufTr-likc valley tiinong low hills, 7(1 miles 
•ast of .fed<lab« its tsirf on the lied Sea, Thou- 
saficls of pilgrims aiimiallv perform the httjj 
(pilgrimage to Mecca), cneoiHpiisMing the Kiiaba 
((|.v.), running s(*ven tinies lN*lw'e(*ii the hills of 
Safa and Merwa, and lisleitiiig in a s(*rtiioii on 
the hill of Ariifjit in onhr to attain the dignity 
nf a hajji. To iion-Miisliiris the city is ckMUMl. 
l*op. fioininiilly KU.tMHi, but rising fn*(|urntly to 
1 8U, IMKI during t he hajj. See Afrdtria; tiolff ( *nrprt. 
Mechanical Drawinii, the systiun of ortho- 
griiphie projection of plans, el(*vatlotis, and 
S4*eti(ms iiMxl in rtiginerririg-works to show the 
cxa(*t ronstnietion oi iny iiiaehine or striietiire. 
The niindaT of views r(M|iiir(‘d is rixlueed by I ho 
iim* of the e«irivenfioiis of showing thi* hidden 
parts in doited or bn»k(*n Un(*s, and portions of 
views in section. Detail drawings are mode full 
sixe or U» siiiiu; large scale. General drawings arc 
made to scah-s of frrun alK>ut | itieh U» 1 inch 
to a foot. Standard parts (*aii. to some extent, 
t>e used in a range nt mai him s, In which c;mc 
they are shoi/n in d«*fail in the drawings, but 
reference is made to th(*ir identirK ntiofi and 
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iiiiiiiIm th in ii lablc ttt the A nunilKT fhinery), Tlic uniU employed by enijincen are 


nf <011 vt'iit ions :irc iiM-fl, siU’li us fthowing l>olt 
thN JiilH Ihirk tliiti punillrl Imm-m; rivfU, 

buIlM, aiul hi this hv fhrir ctMitrc-s only; nmt 
ioothnl wlirris hy ilirir <*irtl<\s. All druw- 

irijts nIioiiM Ik* fully <lifiK’nHi4>fi(?d, ami ovf*r-all 
litfunh Hhoiild alwjiVH U* iiH a chock to 

the otlu FM. Lohfe detniU. hucIi uh coUimtiH, arc 
iiMially not shown in ftill, hut hroken; find thin 
seel ions, such as hoih r plate and fj^irdcr sceiioriH, 
arc hlackcd in. The views usually shown art* 
pliiii, ilevation, end elevatam, and seetions, 
wliieli may he piirts of the other view's. Where 



VVoikI ui'ioHN aiul l>rad. t’aiil Irun. \\ rwuuht 

wilh ( irain. Iton. 



Strr'. < -bit Sii'il. lirdM. lirukv ork. Stonework. 



I..111I1. V. iMuii-tt. \V.)irr. ViUan, 

Sli.uliiikTH usi'il on riK'cli.inu'iil dr.iwins* lu indu Jtc the 
of i unit na tion 


the purls art' In 1 m' lltlril to stuno scale of limits, 
a Idler is phu'ed after the tliiiietiHion rm the 
drawing |o indiciite the class of lit rispiirfsi; 
riinniii^. push. Xv. (see Tnlcrtuur). I'ertain tsui- 
veiitioiiid shading uiiil tints are iisnl to Indicate 
the malermls of i iinslnidion. Traein^s arc nuitle 
in linlian ink on elolh or paper. I'hoto-tsipyiii^ 
from traein}(s wrifi iiititKlucTd hy Sir .John ller* 
ht'lu'l, wli<> used ferro-pniNsiatc paper in 18-10. 
lMioto)(raphit* blue or wliite prints are iiitule 
frtiiii the traciniipft for use in (he workshop. The 
traeiiitf is plaeisl uKiiiiisl the ({tass of the printin}r> 
rraiiie. t'ommonly eyliiidrieul, and %lie wMisitizetl 
tutprr Iw'liind the trai*ing is netinl on by tlm li|tht 
from a risinK and fallinK arv liiinp. .\ftor the 
print iiitf is tHanplete the print Is dcvelo|>cd in 
W'aler and drunh 

Meclianicfi, Applied* deals with the nppli- 
eatii>ii of the prineiplcs! of dynamii^ and kine- 
matics to eii^inccrinjt problems. It nuiy lie 
dividisl into Ntrcngth of nuiteriahi (q.v.), theory 
of luachiiif'H (see Mtu'hinfA^ Theory qp, theory of 
striictiiri's (Sts* Strwrturta^ Theory of)^ and 
hyilraulii's (s<s» iijftlrauiie^ mui iiyttranlic Ma* 


m>t always those us(*d in pure seienoc. iTThe niaili 
diffiTcius* is found in I lie unit of force. ^Thq 
wcififht of one |M)iifid is the eiif^iiieer's delhiition, 
and (‘oiiM'(|uenlly it differs in magnitude ne- 
csinliiig to the latitude and the height of the 
pluf'c of observation. Tlie variaikm is not of 
grf‘at signifleaiiee, and in ninny ways the unit is 
a iiM*ful one. All units dcfiendcnt on forcs^qire 
dealt with in the sanic way, ^ircsisiires licing 
gauged in fKuiiuls |K*r K€|uure inch, and work in 
fcKit-iMHimls. 

Mechitarists (nie-kil'a-rists), n society or 
m*el of Anneniaii Christians acknowledging the 
authority <»f the l*o|>e, hut retaining their own 
ritiiad with a few' nltenitions. They have printed 
the liest editions of Anneniun elassics. The name 
originated from MrehiUtr Du IVtm, w 1 m > foundtsl 
a rt*ligious soi'iety at Constantinople for ^he 
purfMise of disseniinuting a knowledge of the old 
AriiieninTi language and literature. 

Mecklenburg -Schwerin, fonnerly a grand- 
thiehy, and sini*c 1018 a repuhtie of (h'rtmiiiy. 
It is iHUindiMl on the north hy the Haltic* S(*a, 
elsewhere f'hictly by 1*nissiu and M(*ckleiihurg- 
St relit/.; area, .'MMiH sq. miles; eapital, SchwTriti 
(|Mip. 42t,4.*2). The surface is flat, exeepl where 
a ridge of low' hills forms the watershed In'tw'ecMi 
theKJlM'und the liallie. The iK*a-ri»ast is imleiiied 
by several inlets, and lakt's art* very niiinen>ti.s. 
The streams Ilow' partly to the MIIm*. partly t-o 
the llaitie. The chief priHliiets arc corn, |x*us, 
beans, potat4K's. bet'U and turnips. Hoth horses 
and cuttle are e\|Mirted. Distilling in largely 
curried on. Mecklenburg was proc'laimed a 
republic in Nov., 1018, and the Constitution 
was promulgated on 17th .Miirch, 1020. Pop. 
(1010), or>H.04;j. See W vtmar, , 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, formerly a gmiul- 
diichy, and 81111*0 1018 a republic of (»ermaiiy; 
eapiUd, NeU'Stnditz (|xtp. 11,401). It t*onsists 
of iwro larger ami severul Hinallcr ditiiricts; the 
former Re})anitcd by the inter|)osition of Meekicn- 
burg-St*hworin, and the latter existing in seponitc 
patches. The whole area is estiiiiated at 1181 
Ml. miles. Pop. (1010), 100,304. 

Mecon'lc Acid (C 7 II 4 O 7 ). an acid with wh>b 
inort>liia is eomhinetl in opium. When pure, it 
forms small white rr>*st 4 ds. Its aqueous solution 
gives a de«*p red colour with ferric chloride, and 
a bright yellow colour with silver nitrate, to 
which u drop of ammonia has l>een added. 

Meconopais, a genus of l^apaverueese, nativew 
of temperate mountains. Af. rambrica is the 
Welsh, poppy; A/. waUichii is a beautihil blue* 
Howered poppy of the Hini&layo. 

Medal, a piece of nietal, gcnemlly in the 
sha|H* of a coin, struck or cast to eoinmf*morate 
M»me |ienan or event. It should be disiinguiiihed 
from a mrdotfiofi, the tenn usually applied to a 
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ciitnjlar baj(-roii(‘f in sculplurt^; aiul fmm a 
'laqtieUf^a, kiiiiiJI pioc*o of metal diHrorutiHl on 
,one side only, for application ua ornament. The 
history* of the metlal is cUHsely bound up with 
that of coina|p% but at ocrUiiii |>erKHls it has 
had an inde|>endent life of its own. It differs 
from a win in that the metal usetl is chosen 
frf>ni U)c artistic ])(»iiil of view, the baser metals, 
ns bronze and lead, in fact providing the 
fjcst material; mid, ikiI lx'iii|i; ititeridcHl for cir- 
culation, size aAd the ariituint of relief (‘an lie 
gn*atrr than in a- I'oin. Aliiuisl invariably n 
iiiedul is deconitfHl on lioth Miili'S, the ttbirrse 
bearing; a |s>rt.rait, tlie rnrrsr a histiirieal or 
heralilie design. The latter was tiKiially the 
ill Umiiany, vhile the Italians favoured 



M<- !a! Mm* la (rat of llit 

Aim; ' U 


a personal di'M^e kno\Mi us an impresn, ahieh 
form a kind of liastard heuildry whose ineanini; 
is often «»bseijre. The ^rrat n>re of the medal 
,%* .\ti artist i<- produet is the Heniiissam’e; und 
it adniiralily refh’<*ts llie assertion of hiirnaii 
|M-rsoii.iltly ehara<'tf'i'isti<* of that |MThMi. In 
the hfteeiith eeritnry, Italy was the ehief eeiitre 
of prrNinrtion, and Antonio Pisano (PlHO to alNiut 
1 -I5<t ). know n as Pisaiiello, w*as the most wlebrat4'<| 
inedalhst. His menials made for Lf'onelio d*b>itr 
€)f Ferrara and for tlic Mulatesti of liimiiii are 
tjtiHUJpiriiffiU^ ill any agt\ Notable I’oiitenifKiniry 
slightly later inefliillists are Mattcvi de* Pasti 
of Venina. S|K‘rfindio of Manilla, (Giovanni ihihlu 
of Veiiiet*. ('artMlfiHsa Foppu of Milan, Oistoforo 
di (H'r«*iinn of Mantua, wlm worked mainly at 
Home, and Nieolo Fiorentino of, Florence. Early 
itkhIhIs were east from u preliminary desif^ri 
made in w'lix or similar mateTial, whose <'hnr- 
ncler helpt-d the urtist to seeiire Ixith unity 
and delicwy of detail. In the ftixt4*r.*rith wiiiiiry 
strikiiift from dll's lx*f*Hme the usual prai'tiee, 
a metho<i mti<‘h use^l by Jlfmveniiio Ccllirii, and 
by his conteiiifiorary famine Ixxmi of Milan. 
This inf rcidmd ion of a ind'hiuikral clement, acid 
the dilliculty of making titc die, omiibinvd with 


iiiatiiicitHl imitation of (iitH'k and Uonmit coins 
to cause a deeline in the art. of the mcftal. Italian 
influence simhi spri'iul to Northern Europe, The 
most itide|>endent selitml was that of Ccormany, 
when*, in method of pnaluetion und flnal it^iili, 
the ine<lal rt'prtwented the art of the goldsmith 
rather than of the seulptor. The chief mitnt 
WHS Niin'iidicrg, where Diirer dc'sigtUMl, if he 
did not make, M'vonil medals. In FriiiUH* the 
Italian tradition found iimn' cHingeniiil soil. In 
the lift wilt h and hixtwiith wntiines some re- 
markable iiHHlals were pOMlneed ut Lyons, 
Vienne, and Tours, to I'ommemorale royal 
visits Ui llic'se t^m'iin; and, in the sc' venter nth 
wntnr)', (biillaume Ihipn^ and .lean and t'luiidc 
Wartti an' notable for their leehnieal skill. In 
Kiiglaiiil no native school tlevelo|H*4i until the 
NCA'eiiteeiith (vntiiry. when Abmhuni Simon and 
his iiiort' famous bmtht'r Thonias wen.* at w'ork. 
In later wtilnries medals wen* pnaliieed in Iiirj;^ 
c|UiitititH*s, eN|H‘eialIy in Franw for Louis NIV, 
l^ouis XV, and liOiiis XVI. and for Na|Kilf*oii 1; 
but their nrtislie value is Niniill. Of late yearn 
then* has In'cii smneuhaf of a revival in the 
medal, w‘lit*n'iii Frani't* has pluyeil a leiuliiig 
purl. Hiiii.itiouAriiv: Hill, PiVmrf/rMind ilfedofs 
«/ (ht ifniatHnaucr; ^*orn*r, Wof^rnphictU />iV- 
tiotmnf of Mnhttixh. 

Modal, an honoiirahir dislinelion isaifen* 
hy the Moxrreign or the <le on those who lii.vi' 
taken pari in a rmxai ' military eapiieily in 
a given eampaigii, uiel a n'coni of servhs's jmt- 
foriried. The riist4»in of granting meiliilN im 
n'WJirrls is a xery iineieiit one, dating biiek as 
far as the Ibaiiaii era; then, many hiindn'd 
vrars later, it wiw revivf*d in F.iiglamt by Qiic'Cii 
l'.li'/.al>cth, who, as an otitwanl sign of approval, 
•.iiferrcil a ji-wrl and badge on Sir Waller 
Ualeigli, while in the iirxl ei'iitiiry <'harh*M 1 
df’eoriited one It. Weieh with a gohl im^dal for 
gallant ry in aetjiai at the battle of lOdgehill. 
Thesf* und others were gi\f*ii for indixidiiiil iM-ts 
whif'h, no donht, elosely r'lmeeriied the sovf'reign, 
and It was left to Oliver ('roniwell, after the 
battle of Diinhar in 10r«U, bi make the first 
general issue of irii'dals to all the Ue|iiiblirati 
t rm»pM eiigagtd in the battle, frreK|M*e(ive of rank 
or indix'irlnal iiient. AfttT the llest4»ration the 
iiiatbT of mf*«hilH again retin’d into tlie liaek- 
ground, and no further general issue to InMifis 
w;is made till after the batik* of WuterkHi, 105 
years later. This, the WabTlrxi Medal, was 
issue*] ill IH17 to all trrMi|w cngageil, amf was 
wfjrii with a re<| ritdain with blue eflgf-s, the 
rihlstn lieiiig pra/dieally the same as that m*Ieeb*d 
•M'veiily years later for the 1 lisUnguishi**! .Servkr 
Order. Watcrksi, though the last batik* of the 
N;ifKde«Hiic wars, waa ilu' only one for whieh 
a separat*! medal wiiii awardf**! Ut (iffieers und 
iiicii alike, tliough, in ocxsirdunci* with the 
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(niHtotii f»f tli<‘ liiiU'M, a niiiiitK;r of 
liad iM'rn prrHriitni tr> roiiiinandoni fnitn 

tiinr 1.0 liriit*, aiul it. wiin not till 1H48 that it wfui 
(lrr*jf|('d to |s.siH' a iikvIh) iJcsi^iicd to cover the 
whoir |a ri(Hl of the wan* fnon I7tW to 1814. 
TliiM tiM'ilal, known tin the Military Oricrol 
Srrv ivr Mcrial, and worn with the VVatc-rloo 
rihlMiii, \va.s iirconlin^ly itMiicd t<i any Hiirvivoni 
who (‘oiilil h(* round, anti w'uh provided with 
* rliLspM ' or ' lian* ’ lii'arin^ the names of tlie 
different en;;a^n*niefitH etaniiK'inorutcd; at the 
Nifcine time a Navid (h*rieral Service .Medal was 
iM.HUcd, with a idue ainl white rihlMHi. It riiuy la: 
tier*' (‘onveiiient to explain very lirielly the 
meaning *»r Ih** wiirds 'clasps' or 'bars' in 
coiineetion with nu'dal.M. From 1817, in the <'a.se 
of m('dai.s awarded by the Koveroij^n, and from 
a /.food many y<‘ar.s I'arlier in th** <*a.se of those 
iNHiK'il by the lloiifnirable Kast India C'oinpaiiy 
in India, it had b** 11 the eustoni to strike u 
M pill ale medal for each battle wieeted for 
I'ommemoratioii. cpiite re/^ardle-ss of the fact 
that two or more battles nii^lit have Ir'cii 
ineideiil.s in tlie same eampai^n: eon.sefpieiitly 
the minilier of im'dals uiul inehh'ntully the 
eNpeiiNe increahe*! alarmingly, in India alone 
something like (wo do/eii im'dals ha*l lam issiietl 
lM'tw*‘*'n ITiia and iHiJl, *)f whieh four were 
awanh'*! for the first A^J^harl War. When, 
Ihi'i'i'l'ore, it was de<*idf'd to (*oiiiiiiemoriite the 
Napoletmi*' wars poKthumouNly, the plan was 
adopted *«r making one medal <lo for the whole 
K('t of lamtMii^im, and of marking individual 
tiatth'-s aiiil ex|»e<ii(jotis hy a har Mill ably iii> 
Ni'i'ibed and iiiteiuled to Ih* worn across the 
ribbon in the form of a brooch <»r clasp, aiul this 
arran^i'ment has hceii e<inlinu<'<l ever since. 
Ill the easi* of a group *>f «'ampaign.s more or 
le.ss eofiiu i't4'il and exleiuling *»\er a (smsiderable 
luiinlier of \ejirs, the im'dul is termed a ‘Ciciieral 
SeiMiT Medal', e.g. * Imlia tJeneral Service *, 
iM.'ii ti.> (rihis>n ttiree re<l and two blue |>er- 
pi ndirtihir hlri|K*s): * tmlia ih'iieral Servkx' 
ttiUH oiiw arils (rildfoii liliie an*l green). When 
the I aiiipaigtis are uneonneeted with any others, 
a separate nuslal and (‘his|>s are gi\eii, e.g. 
' Afglmiiistair, 1878 80 (ilhtMiii ml and green); 
•i hina', IIKK) <red amt \ell«iw); 'Qiax’irs South 
Afrii’a*. ISIM) ltH>li (r**d, blue, andnTllow). 

Ill the Kiiro|M*aii War four iiieilals and stars 
have bwn given, of whieti tliive can have Ihh’ii 
ciirmnl by any one man. They are: the 1914 
Star; the \9t t -3 Star (rihUui rtxi, white, and 
blur, wnterext); the Hritish War i^lixlcd (blue, 
black, white, aiul orange): aiul I tic Victory Mtxlal, 
with ribtion of wateriHi silk. t>f these four, over 
T.tMMi.tNKI were issiuxt In^twcx'ii .lidy, 1919, and 
Scpl.. 

liars to the lirib'sh War Medal are to Iks 
awarded in due ixiurso, and it is probable that 


these w'ill lie given for campaigns or pliases vf 
the EurofHsan War rather than for iridividuis 
battles. 

No d(*8eription of medals can be complete 
without mention of the Victoria Cross. This, 
though strictly spe^&king more in tiic nature of 
a decoration than n medal, is, as is well known, 
given simply and solely ns a reward for an 
outstanding act of gallantry in face of the encytiy. 
Other medals coining more under the head of 
decora! ions arc the Military ^fecial and the 
Distinguished Conduct Medid, for the rank and 
file of the army, and the Conspicuous Gallantry 
Meilal and the Distinguished }k*rviee Medal, for 
the navy. 

In uniform the aeliinl medals are only worn 
in full dress on the left brt'ast; on all other 
<H*casifmK the rihlu^ns only are worn, the <me 
exi'cptioii tM'itig that oltleers in niess-dress wear 
miniature medals and decorations. Medals and 
ileoirations granted by foreign powi rs are w'*irn 
in uniform by His Majesty's peniiissicui only; 
the medal of the Hoyal Iluriiane Socudy (riblMUi 
dark blue) is worn by inililary or naval nripieiits 
on the right lireast. 

Medc'a, in (rreek mythology, daughter of 
.'K<‘tes, King of Colchis. She enabled .lason to 
obtain the ixdehrated gohicn lleece, and li\cd 
w'ilh him for ten years, until he «ljsc*anl<xl her 
in fuv*»ur of Glance or (Veiisii, daughter of King 
Creoii, In revenge she .sent Glance a bridal robe 
whieh eiivelofied her in eoiiNitmiiig name, aiul 
thereafter she slew her «>w'n <’hildrcri by .Tasoii. 
The tragedi»*sof the name of Mtdtut by A'lsehylus 
aiul Ovid have iH-risbeil, but the Malawi of 
ICiiripides and Senc<*a are extant. The sl»)ry 
has also lieeii treated by Corneille and b\' (irilb 
parziT, and is the subject of an opera by Chevi- 
iiini. See Jason; Arfionauts. 

Medellin, the second largest town of Colombia, 
capital of the department of .\ntkMpiia; altitude, 
4tH8) feet. It is a centre for the gold-miiun 
(.Vntioquia), has u transit tnule, and is the scrut 
of an arehlnshop. Pop. 79,1441. 

Media, an uneient country in Western Asia, 
ftirmerly the mit of a jKiwcrful kitigl'iM»t,, /virre- 
siNiiuting nearly to the north* western fion.^'' 
of iiuHiem Persia. Acx*oniing to the iltcvk 
liisloriun.s, IVioeea, 708-555 n.r., was the first 
native king, but the true founder of the great 
Mcdcan numandiy was Cyaxares, 4k*t8-593 b.c. 
He extended his doimnioii over the highlands of 
Southern Aniienia and Asia .Minor as far os the 
llalys, o^Trthrew the .Assyrian monarchy, and 
ill cmijunetion with Nalw>|>olassar, King of 
Baby kill, destroyetl Nineveh in 007 or OOG ii.c. 
Astyages, the 8uec*essor of Cynxnres and the lost 
king, reigned for thirty-five years, 508 to 558 
II.C., wiito he w'OH overtiirown or dqKwcd by 
C>TU8. Media henceforward formed part of the 
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Persian Knipire, and shared ita fate, (\vru8 is 
^ supposci) by snrne authoriti^^s to be the Uarius 
the Medo mentioned in the iUiOk of Ikiniel as 
reiipdrif; over Babylon after iu eonquest by the 
Peniians. 

Medical Act, an Aet for the re^istnitUm of 
medical practitioners, pasM^l *Jnd tH5H, 

and ufiiendc'd by suiufe<|iieiit Acts. The Aet 
V*ifttblihhcs a K^Mieral i*ouiieil for the Tniled 
Kingdom, with branch c«iiiiieii« for Kiialand, 
Sct^tlaiid, and^lrt'land. 'Mie ineiid)ers arc ap- 
pointed by the C'.rown. the nuslieal and siirf^ieal 
corporations, and the uiiiNcrstthni. They are 
ap|H>inted for a tmn of live years, and are 
eliffible for re-cle< ti<in. The ehief fiiiK tion of the 
CHJuneils is to rr^'istcr '•ut-li persons as are qiiidilied 
to piacClsC na<lii'iiii‘ or stir^eiy in the tlm*c 
kingdoms; and any fi-llow, lic<‘ntiate. or c\(ra- 
iieentiate of any of the medical laxlles iianied 
ill tbe Act, or |M»HSfs.sing any of ibe (|iialilietitions 
^ehcduled in lln* Act, is entitled to Ik' rej'islertMl 
on payment of a fee of Co. 'i'lie j^eiieral cfnineil 
has |HO\er In remoM* the name from the rcirister 
of any person \s|io has be< ii j»uilf\ of ennie tn* of 
malpraetn'Cs m Ins profession. Purtlier, any 
person \sbo obt tins ievi»tration by false state- 
ments IS liable to be iiuprisoii«M| for twelve 
month'*, and aiiNom faiselN elaimin^ to have 
bicii red is liable to be lined C20. The 

resist rar of tbe ^o iieiai eoiineil publislii’K aiimt.dly 
Thr eontaintn;{ tbe names i»f 

all persons appi arniiir on the (;< lUTal rcf^ister on 
1st Jan 111 < 4u li scar. ^Ileu»sl<‘red j»eison» are 
eiiMlIerl In firucUse me<li, me and rcenser inednal 
fees in all pails id the I'nited Kingdom, The 
emjiii'il also publish Tht lfrtli\h Phnntuicoptrta, 
a list of meda nil's aiiit eonipoiindM and tb'- 
^ manm r of po ]^arm;{ them. 

Modlcai Jiirlsprudcncc, the applientioii ot 
medical knoMleJ^c to ipH'slions of eivil and 
eriimnal law. The esideiiee fibtairiable from 
medical pr.ietilioiK rs is frequently the nueit 
si){nhl<'ant m the %\hole eiw. The rpiesiions 
involved in this subject are those of tnjuriefi 
to the person, and the civil and soi iai rijrlits of 
indiv .’duals. AssauttN of nil ebarai'lers, fatal or 
not fatal, raise lej/al qiiestiniiH very difla nil of 
solution. In the ea*M‘ nf death it is «soinmonly 
dillleiilt to fleenJe whether the wounds weie wlf- 
intiirte<l, and nuviiial tesliriioiiy and tleduetioriii 
fniiii the fxitiition of the IkkIv, the r^mimori 
capabiliticH of movnnent of hand and arm, the 
position and line of the wounds, ami the iffTrcUi 
upon the intemal oifraiiH are tlie iiiatterN on 
whieh the de^-ision based, (vn’at euriniii(f haii 
ticen shown by some murden’nt in makiiift the 
death. npfNar the mmlt of natural niijsr'a or 
due to Miiiride. In tmisonliiK eases it is iieix’snary 
to know the prsqierlifti of the fauMUi used and 
iu acUona u{ion ttie humati b^y* Tbe ouurt 


has fiTtiiienily to drtdde whether the ivoioon 
could l>c taken in uiUtake for Rome other Rub- 
RUiuHt due to faulty lalM^lling or other negllitence. 
The «'au«e of death ir determined by iKwit* mortem 
eiouuinaUtm, and chenihMd analyRlR of the 
coiitenU of ilie varioiin orgaiiR. I f lit t le or iioUiiiig 
18 known of the pn)|iertUni of the (Mviaon URed« 
rxiM’rinicntN ii|Hm unimuiR muKt l»e nworted t4> 
for infonnution. IkMlicw are ftiiind In water In 
which tliey have U^en plaml after death. The 
mortem examination pnividea evidence hr 
to whether the eaae is one of dniwning or not, 
by the chanu'teriRtie aet Iona u|>oii the liin|pi and 
other orgunH, In quest ioiia n’lutiiiK to criminal 
it’S|xmsibility, validity of (suitracU, and the 
Ideiititlcalion of a living ladiig or (sir|NK' the 
knowledge of the eharacteriNtie development of 
the huiiian frame is of grr'ut value. .Stilt isl ieal 
records of longt^vity, and the prcvaleiiiT of uml 
mortality iliie to spei'ille disraseN are treatcil in 
this subject, and also form the baKis of the 
cstiiiiaicM of insiiraiKx* risks. 7'lie ideiitilleation 
Ilf perMoriH long alwctii from their honu’s, pcrhii|m 
expoMcd to hiirdshipM, wniiiiiis, and fortdgii 
ciiinatcK. is of iiiitMirtanc’C in settling cliiiiiis of 
Htieccssiori to tit lew ami estut4‘N. Marriage and 
parentage provide I’omplicatcd caseR of rights 
to estates in which medieiil eviileitcr, I bough 
it call never lx* exact, tirovides a guide lb is 
e(|ititable. Deviations .Tom a reeogiilRed ikmuihI 
slate have Iwen ai l Mowledged jri test 't use 
df't'isioriN. and have ibos established the degree 
of variatiofi In human fiiiietions which may lai 
f’oiisiden'il rraNoimble. 7*he delect ion of iiialin*' 
geriiig umtoig eliiimants from itisuranee «‘oiii- 
punh's and public funds, reeogiiition of muladieH 
exempting la'oplr from piiblie diithw, and of the 
signs of Ifisanity form inqKirtunt sections of 
this Niibjec't. 4‘f. .1. Cdaister, /I Trjri-btmk of 
JuriMprudnirr aud ToxicnUtfiy, 

Medici (loAMi'clie). a norentine family wbieh 
ros 4 ’ Ut wealth afol inllueiiee by siiccx’ssfiil eyim- 
iitcTce, ami whose members coinbiiied the career 
of iiicrehanis and bankers with tbe exereiHC of 
isdifieal |>owrr, a firineely diN|i|jiy nf private 
riiijfiiliceinr. and a lilM’ral patronage of lllrratun? 
and art. 7*be Medici were as.,<K’iHtc<l witli the 
liistory nf the l*'l«*t'eiitine llrpublic from an early 
larimJ, but they first lieeatiir promifienl in the 
IM’rsoii of Siilvestro, who breanie gonfiitoiiicT in 
I.77H. (iiovurmi il«’ MHicI (|}$nn 'l42tt) ainassefl 
grc’ut rielifTi liy trade, rendered great servii’cs 
to the city, and in 1421 Iweiime gonfalonier. He 
wiis Hiiecf;cd«*<l by Ills son 4'4vHnif» (Hie elder, 
Iflhh 1404), surnariKMl the fathr of hin rountr]/, 
C'ostno m'qiiircd iintnense wealth und iidhieiiee, 
and laid the fonridaimfi of his reputation by 
liiR munificent patronage of art. and leltTrs, find 
the cofiJuiK’tioit of cniisiiiiimate staiesiiinnship 
with his coitiniercial entiTjirise, lie was for 
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thirty-four ycura the »olo urliitrator of the 
llepiihlie and tiie adxiKer of the iKivereign hoiiM^H 
of Italy. lliH ^raiiiJNOfi Lorenzo the MttKnin<*<‘nt 
( U*i) wiui ttir Ni'cniid ^reat man of the IIouNt* 
of Mediri. lie ffoverned tlie Ntate in eorijiinetion 
wilii his hr(i(h«‘r (■iidiano ( -7H) till the latter 
was u.sMiiN.si rutted hy the I’az/.i, a rival Khrrentirie 
faniily. I^Heupin^ from tliiN riiasHaere, he eun- 
taiiied a war with l\*rdinand of NapteH, w'itli 
whom he NiKiied a ilefinttive peaee in 1-tHO. The 
n*ht of liOrenzo'N rei^n waa piiHaed in fK‘ar‘e, and 
in lho.se ards of profii.se liherality and iiiiiiiin* 
«*ent put milage of arts and Heienees in whieh 
he rivalled or excelled hi.s grandfather. He* 
left tlir«‘e sons I'iero ( 1171 (Hovunni 

(afterward.s l*o|ie Leo X), and (■iiiliario, Duke of 
.NeiiioiirN. I'iero .siieeeeded his fattier, hut wjls 
deprived of his estates W'heii the Kreiieh invaded 
Italy ill l itM. lie (inished his career in the si^rviee 
of Kraiiee. Ilis ehh'st son Lorenzo c'urne to 
|Ntwer after the ahdieation of his uncle («iuliano, 
wtio iM-eaiiie Duke of 1*rl>ino. He die<l in l.'ilU, 
lea\int( a daughter, tin* famous Catherine de' 
Mediei, Dueeii of Cranee. After several reverses 
ill ttie family, AleHsanrlro, an illegitimate son of 
the last named Loreii/.o, was n^stored to h'loreiiee 
hy tlie troops of Charles V, and hy an imperial 
decn‘(' lie w'a.s <leelared head of the llepuhlie, aiul 
afterwards Duke of Klorenee. The next iiaine 
of importaiK’e in tlie family is tliai of t'osiiio 
* ttii'^n at *. in 15217 proi'laiiiied Duke of Klon'iiee 
and afterw'ards (hand -Duke of Tiiseaiiy. .\ 
learned man hiitiseif, he was a ^reat patron of 
learning and art, a eolleetor of painting and 
antitpiities. He died in 1.'»74. KraneiH<s> Maria, 
his son, olitained from th«~ Kmperor Maximilian 
II, wlio.se daughter .Ioanna he had married, the 
eontirmation of Ins title of f(raiid-thike in l,'»75, 
which eontinued in his family until it iieeame 
evtiiiet in 17:17 on the death of (hnvaiiiii (oisto, 
who was succeeded hy Kranei.s, Duke of l«orruinr. 
See Tiisoinif; fVi/Am>ie </r’ *UediVi; Mnrif dr’ 
lliai.io(iu\i*iiY: \V. H. C). Smenton, 
77if Mtfitci ami thr Italian l{efiaisMni'f\ Janet 
UosH, l.i\r\ of the Karhj Metiiri rw told in their 
Corn s/>ondrncn (\ifnhriii/if Modern Ilixtory (vols. 
i, ii): Cli. Vriarte, Flnrrncc. 

Modictne. Cn^in earliest limes in all nations 
Iheic lias lu'cn some metlwHl of trealin^ disease, 
and wherever the art of wntin^t wHs praetLstnl 
records of thm* methiHls have Imth pn'servwl 
in soim* kiial of system of nuHlieine. In primi- 
tive soi'ieties the pricsit, the mA^ieian. and the 
inedicine-man wen- one and t.h<' same, lllnek 
mutfie prodiiix'd tinmght. famine, diiN*ase. and 
death; wdiite niatth* iiwrted thcsie. In iU ori^tin, 
nuxlieine W'as a form of white nia^ic. 

Naturally m<xlieine did not proftrewi very far 
so Iona as it wiw under the sw*ay of the mitier- 
imtiind, hut as the Euvaifc advaiuxxl a little 


further in the knowledge gained by cxiiericncc, 
8|)ceuil talent was developed in herb-diH^toring, 
iKinc-setting, and rude surgery, and this was 
employed as u means of livelihoorl hy certain 
individuals. A kiiowlcvJge of herl>s and some 
Hiirgieul skill wen* |s>Ksesse«l hy the inedieine- 
iitun of these primitive trilies, and further 
development of siieh methods, along with ticlicf 
in the HU|M‘rnatiir:il and its effeets, were largely 
the basis of the medical principles and praeticx'S 
of the ancient civilizations of '*'gypt» Persia, 
jVlc'Kopotaiiiia, India, and China. It is not until 
we <*oriie to the inedieine of the (Ireeks timt we 
find a fiindumental eliange of principle, wrhieli 
miiovfxi the study of inedieine from mere folk- 
lore. nml hnuiglit alNuit the foundations of 
medical priiiciple.s as they are iiiiderstiMKi to- 
day. 

Ill rontriLst to these ancient systems, which 
were hased on a iK'lief in the sii|M‘rnatural, the 
(Greeks based their study of iiuMluMiie on oliscr- 
viitioii r»r the signs anil symptoms of disciLsr. 
The earliest (Ireek medical school was that of 
CiiidoN, a LairdaMiionian isilony, and its origin 
reiu‘h<*H biit'k to 7(MI n.r., wdiile a later seluHil 
iK'gan on the Island <if Cos alNiiit (KHi ii.c., and 
nourished for several eenlnri<*s. Out of this 
latter set. >ol came IlipisMTates, known as the 
•Father of Meilieine \ His |M*riod of great4*st 
activity was alsuit 44NI li.r., and he led a some- 
what wandering life throughout Cireeir, teaching 
in various centres and heaving many pupils hi 
curry on his meCiods and traditions. His iiiethoils 
have Im*«‘ii preservetl in the //ip/iorni/ir Corptix, 
a tsdieetioii o( alsiut seventy separate larnks, 
which gives the principles and spirit of his system. 
The method of the Hip|>o 4 'iatie writers Is lliut 
known to-ilay ns the inductive, and the great- 
ness 4>f the man is iniule evident when we (s>n- 
suler his patient ulwervation of fact, his sirpti- 
etsiii eoneerning the marvellous, his hesitation 
to thesirize l>eyond data, and, on the other hand, 
Ilis ability to geiK'ralize from uetuul oltservulion, 
and his faithful and cfTective treatment of the 
sick. His spirit is well shown in the fiitnous 
' llipiaicratie oath still the ideal of the pro- 
feasion of nirtlieme, and respected hy all oiv ilizeil 
INsiples to-day. The history of (•rt'ck nuslicine 
did nut end with llip|KH*raU's, hut contimied 
active for more than live eenluries. Various 
sctMH>b of thought arose, and, finally, though 
Greek intellect was as creative os Iwforr, a 
dtH'iiy of the spirit w'bs reflect €*d in the medical, 
ns in the litenvry, pnahiets 4»f tlie time. In 
the second ixMilnry of the Christian era this 
great |>eri«Ml nunc to an end, hut not lieforc 
its influence hud spread westw'anl, for it was in 
Rome that Uu* second great figure of ancient 
inedieine, Cjalen. Iiegan to practise, but lie early 
retired to devote himself to study, travel, and 
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teacJiin^. His eiuT^ii*!S were nmny-sulctl, unit 
his M'orks (|re uii encyelop»‘iiiu of the kiiowItHlj^c 
of his time. Aloiif; with his widcspreiid kimw- 
led|{e and ^'oriderful olMiervatioti, howevcT, wont 
a do|;iiiulie miiiirt* and a tendency to liiid plan* 
siblc explanations for every plienoiiien4.iii, which 
resulted in the siinplo olHM'rvation and inter- 
* pretutiori of facts by llip|)cHTiittsi rt^plactHl 

e1alM>niU* syKtein of medical philosophy. 
The effect of (odeirs doyfinntisin and infallibility 
U|M)n Kurope in the c^ciituric's to follow lian Iwcii 
extrui»nliimry, ann it may he said that medicine 
remuined practically stationary fttr foiirUvii 
ceiitnries after his death. Witli the de<*ay of I he 
liofiian Ktiipirc aral the stagnation of (bts*k 
thought the pmgress of inedi<*ine came hi a 
htandstill, ahd it remained in a state of stagflation 
through most of the Middle Ages. The ll\/.antinc 
|MTiod added little to iiuslical knowledge. ti(»r 
Wits the fN'riod of (sanpn'sl and <siiivcrsit)ii by 
the .\b»slcins pnabictixc of nicdi<‘al atlvaias*. 

Thongb tnariy of th<* I'airopi'uii nniv<‘rsiticM 
were forinr<l in the twelfth. Ibirlceiitb, and hair- 
U*cntli ei'iiluncs. and itespite the growth of the 
( liristian \irtnc of corii|)itssion, resulting in 
iiiMiiy liospitals being raised and the sick nursed, 
niedieal seienee made but slight advainr through 
the Midflte .\g«*s, eliie|!\ l<»r two nNisoiiN. The 
lirst is th:it the strife of infelleets was of n kind 
that teixled t<i tin* snj»pn*ssiMn of all 
meiibil seieiKe, and tlii* s<riiiid that, by tin 
sebolaslie t>pe «if nno<l. < 1 aftsfiianshi|i wits b«dd 
in low esteem: lienee hing« r\ was separated 
frmn me<||i-ine and the physieiaii ranked as :i 
Ilian of learning.- the siirgenii as a harher. This 
separation dtiaved progress, and it in not until 
the iiini tf'Ciith centnrN fh.d we thid the two 
r:i||ke«l ,»,s espial. \>ifh Ihe Henaissiincs* thi* 
study eif nusbi ine shared in the* gene ral fressloin 
from aes'cpted authority, and preigress 1>ngitii 
onet'- more. 

r.iti' men stand out in the sixtefsith es'iitiiry 
.at ae'efiiint of their iiithieiiee. Pariurlstvi, a 
.Swiss, Wits an original meeli'-al thinker, and the 
pitsairsor «»f c liemicnl pbiirimcsdogy ao*! tlirra- 
iMMit'u'h. V(*saliiui, the most striking hgiin* in 
hjnrofK'aii meelieirir after (b4h*fi arul iNTorc* 
Ilur\ey, w;t> of KleTiiish biiih. but «bd iiierst of 
bis work in Italy, and laid tb<* fnejiulation of 
inoficm arialoiny. Tar^, a Frene-li «iirge<»n, 
j^han!!i with Hunter and Idttt-T the errelit of 
niisifig suirgiTv Ui lU prtwuit fcvel. Ixsmardo 
ela Vinci, the artist, was also the gre.at(«t Ecieii- 
tist f>f the Ueriaissunes* in Italy. 

Mislieal prat tles* during the llenuiMSaiifs* was 
fttill largely a (suiibiiiation of siifX'rHtilh»ri, berl»- 
drxrtoring. and epjjK'krry. ami the infliiemT of the 
great mastere w'tLS seen more- in the fnllowring 
•eventcxuith century, w’bcii ilwrc wan ismsider- 
ablc ifiiprovcincnt in the praetiex: of lucdicim:. 


and iihiei gn'at advance by iiulividuiil scicntillc 
endeavour. 

U was nil ag(* of grt^ai wTit4^ni and great acicii- 
UnIh, but the gix'aietwt niiiiie In 8cvent.ecntb-ceii- 
tiiry iiieslieiiie is Williiim Harvey. Iteini hi Kent, 
he Rtudicsl feir feitir yearn in Piuliiii, Uirn reliiritcscl 
to Miighiiid, where, after yrani of Ntildy fjoiii- 
bincHl wil.h prae^tiev, Im* eiiNesiverceJ the eirtmla- 
tioii etf the bliHHl the iiieaii im|Ktrtiuit inecUeal 
c\eiit siiux‘ tlie tbiys e>f Cbilen. 

Tbniiigboiit Hh* Kev<*nt«*eiiib century all modi- 
eal Mdenec* atlvaiieHsI, but N|Hsdal udvaiuxs was 
inatle in iiiuitoiny, physiology, ('lietiikitr>\ and 
eiplitliulmology. In the hitter half of the eentiiry 
KiigliNh meMlietne* was ehimimitcsl by Syticiihani, 
the* n‘vi\eT of the llippeieTiitie iiiclhodM, anel a 
man tif griNit |N*rHeiiiiili1y anil high |N'rH«»nal 
honour, lodlowiiig the aeivaiiiHw of the wvm- 
t^'iith <s‘ntiir\, tlie eighteenth isMitiiry HpfN*ari 
as a peTitid of e*alin, and as in other things no in 
itietlieiiie there wiis a t4'ndem'y to formaliHiii. 
It wita ail age of thisirhse and of syNtemN, anil 
there wiTi* fe*wer gn*al original workem, iif 
these* the most notable were: l.iiiinriiN, the great 
.Swislish iNitanist: (hilviiiii and Volta, who wen* 
the llnst workers in elirtrli'ity; Prhwlley and 
l«uvoisier, the two feire'inewt ehemiNtii; tledtri 
Htinte*r, the gre*ut€*Hi siirgesui of the criiiiliv; 
anil .li'iineT, hts pupil, who int melucs'd prt;ve*nti\f 
inoculation iigiiiiiNt smulli *\, During ihe two 
pre\ioi|s ee'litnricW ineeli* eiwisl nille'h til the 
grc'ut Ni'ii'iitiHtH, anel in tne iiine*UH*iilh century 
this is e-ein.'ill) (‘vident. Foremewt among thewe 
arc Darwin, Ihimholt/., anil Virrhow, wlieme 
works ha\c hail far-rcaehing effes't on irKslieal 
ad vanes; sinfs* their day. In the sessinel half 
if till' iiinf'tes nth esiitiiry Niirgieal pnwlles* niuele 
ipiil strieles, due hi the eliseovery eif lUinsdhcaiew 

lirst wieli'ly by Sim|ii»on, of I*>Jitihiirgh-' 
and til Die iintiHi'ptie* pririeiplew nf Idstcr, who 
applicel the* wsirk of I'awiciir, the founder nf 
rneielcrn hiuderiokigy. 'I’lie ellsisivery of X-ray* 
teiwiird the end of the cs'iitiiry hiut immediiiU; 
efTcet in gri'aiter ae’curiK’y, aiiil ofMUicd up liiie* 
eif tre.atinefit imt yet fully devrIo|Ks|, 

The outstanding feature of Iweniiclh-eentury 
iiaslii'ini* is the rapid elevfdopnient of ita prevesi* 
ti\e side. '‘Pliere lias iN-e-n gn-iit ineit*aia* in liiwrn 
redaiing ie» piililic liesdlh, Mfiiii tat kill, the health 
of the ifiilustriid workiT, anel the* Hiileapreiid 
ealahlishiiieiil of ediniew h? esiiiirol iulaTeuloMiM 
and vriirnsd discaiiw*, anel for inaiemity atiel 
chilli welfare. The Irwiiranes* Ae*t of Great 
Itritain in Iff II has giv(*ii greatc*r f>p|K>rliinlly 
for early treuime-nt of the weirkcr, anil I* tlu! 
finet Ntep toward a national iiiedii^al ftervhs*. 
Ill hm* wiUi th<*Hc-, ifiiieh weirk has Ins’ii <lone in 
regurel to imslieal statist iesi, anel in haedcrio- 
logieal fs-soaredi in tlir preHluetion of pis'^vcfitivc 
liiea-ulatioii, while of late yearn the study of 
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iDC’dical f>Hy(’hoIo|fy huH widely developed. 
The dwf'overy of radiuii) hy Madainf C’llricr in 
the l>e^inriifif( f»f ttie eeritiiry Iuim opc;ne<l up n 
neiv eru which riiiiy prove as fur-reaebiiiK in 
niedietU Ncieiier iin in eheiiiistry. lliULKKiiiAPiiY: 
K. II. (hirriMon, IlisUmf of ^^edicinr; li. W. 
Livini'Nt.one. l^rjiarifoJ (inree; W. 0»ler, Medicine, 

Medina, u city of Anihtii, the terriiiiiUN of the 
llrjii/ Hallway, and, aa the huriul-pluee of 
Mahomet, tlie second lioliest of Muhoiiinie<lun 
eities. It is about 1*2.i iiiiles nortli-east of Yendio, 
it-H |N)rt on the Hed Sea. 'I'lie priiieipiil uttnietion 
is the nia^nilleent mos^iue eontuininff the toiid* 
of the f*ro|ihet and the burial- places of Omar 
and Abu ih'kr. .Medina was the secne <if the 
Prophet's labours after the Ifijr/t (Friday, 
Kith .Inly, 0122). l’o|>. aliout rising; 

f^reatlv diiriiif^ tlie i/ojj, 

Mediterranean Sea (Lat. Marc Internum), 
the inland sea lietween Fiirnpe, Asia, ami Afriea, 
about 22(Ml miles loii^ and I20t) miles in extreme 
breadth. It eoiniiiiinieates on the west with the 
Allantie Oeeaii by the Strait of (hbraltur, and 
oil the north-ea.st witti the llhiek Sea through 
the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Jlosponis. It is dividerl, near its centre, into 
two distinct and not very iinerpial fNirtions, an 
riistern and a western, the hitter lyin^ wc^st of 
Italy, Sicily, and Cape Hon in Afriea. 'Hie other 
important subdivisions are the Adriatic. Sea 
and the .Kueaii Sea. The most iiiifKirtant 
islands are .Sardinia. Sieily, Coi'siea, and the 
Jlah'urie Isles, in the west di\*ision; and Cy|»nis, 
HIkkU's, Crete, the Ionian Isles, and Malta, in 
the east division. The principal rivers which 
discharge themselves direelly int<» the Medi- 
terranean are ttie Isbro, HlaSiie, l*o, and Nile. 
Its greatest a.Heerlained depth is alxait 
fis't, Noiindeti between .Malta and tTcte. Owiiiif 
to the \ery narrow ehaniiet whiidi (smneets the 
Mediterranean with the main fM'eaii, there Is 
very little tide; thouf;h on parts of the African 
eoiiht, &e.. a rise of more than 4» feet sometiineN 
iieeiirs. The Mediterninean alNumds with lisli^ 
and also fiirnislu's the linest eond ami stMin^res, 
It is a tfreat hitfliway of tratlle. 

Medbir, a tresr of the >p'miK Mi'splliis, the M, 
fit rtnaniea, found wild in se\eral parts of Central 
hhirope, and eultivate<l for ilsjfrtiit, whieh is 
rtnnarkahle for its iiis^rbity when hrst ^atheixsl, 
ll loses this acerbity after 11 few weeks’ keeping. 

M6doc, a wine-growing dutriet of Weslcrii 
Frunee, in the di'purtnient of (hninde, producing 
some of the beint \arieties of rt*d llonleaux. 

Medullii, or Marrow, in aniiiuds, the highly 
vascular eonneeli\e tissue, iutcrs|ft'rHcHi with 
iu1i|Htsc or fat-<vUs, which tills up the hollow 
shafts or mcduUttrtf Citnnh of long Ikuics, and is 
the rhief bhxKCfocpung tissue of the body. It 
is n*s|H)iisibltt fur Uie pitHlueUim of all the fed 


eorpuscles of the blood in the adult, and It also * 
gives rise to some of the white bloodfcorpuseles. 
In the shafts of the long bones the marrow is of 
the white or yellow variety; whereas in the 
extremities of these bones and in such bones as 
the rilMi the marrow' is n*d and rich in blood* 
forfiiing elements. The medulla Mongdia is the 
upfK^r enlarged continuation of the spinal cord, ^ 
w hile the medulla spindlis is the spinal cord jtiiclf. 
In vegetable physiology the medulla is otherwise 
known uh the jrith. Sec DoUtr^, 

Medullary Rays, in IxHuny, plates of pnren- 
ehytiintoijs tisMiic running inwards and outwards 
from the cambium thruiigh wcMid and bast. 
They form an im|M)rtant part of the living tissue 
of the womi, and also Ker\'e for storage. The 
' silver grain ' of oak and other wood is due to 
their preseiiet*. 

Medu'sldas, the jelly-nshes or sea-iieltles, u 
name given to ixelenterute nnimalM of the class 
llydro7.ou, being free and oeeanie forms, the 
jiioMt typical of whieh eon.sist of a single medusa 
or Hwiminiiig-hell, Kha|»ed like un umbrella with 
a btriiight handle. The niotith is situated at the 
c‘nd of the handle, and h‘ads into a cavity eoiii- 
iiiiinieating with u systt'tn of canals. The um- 
brella is fringed w'ith tentaele.s, and liears oilier 
fMuise-organs. \ number of flu* medtisie formerly 
believed to be distinct sjK'cics have been shown 
to Ih‘ really the free, gem‘rative hmis of other 
llydroroa. See llydruzotv, ScffphozfHt; Si phono* 
phora. 

Med'way, a rive/ tpf Knglaiid, whieh flows in 
n winding oairse across pa-st Tunbridge 

and Maidstone, to Hoehestcr aiul ('hat ham, 
where it spreads out into a broad estuary, joining 
that of the Thames. It is navigable to Maid- 
stone; length, 70 miles. t 

Mecninc (riui'ru-ne), a town of Siixoiiy, with 
iiiaiiufuet lire's of wcMillens and textiles. Pop. 
(P.HU). ‘-M.uao. 

Meerachaum (mer'shuin), a hydrous silicate 
of magnesium, consisting of iilMuit 0] {ht rTiit 
silica, *JH magnesia, and 11 wader, ix-eurring as 
a line white compact clay, commonly in liinifMi. 
It is found in Kuropc, but more nbiinduntly in 
Asia Minor, esfM'eially in the alluvium of P>iki- 
Shehr, in the pmvinre of Hntsa, w'here it is 
ti.HMH'iaU'il with iiiagnesitc. It is manufactured 
into tobacco-pipes. 

Meerut, a division and district of the l-i.ited 
ProviiuxHft, India, llio division has an area of 
11.1114 s(|. miles; pop. alMUit 3,8(M),tKMI. District 
area, SHM sq. miles; |H>p. 1,a20.(MKi. Wheat, 
barley, and the siigar-c:ine arc cultivated; about 
a quarter of the area is irrigated. 

Meerut, a city of tlie United Provinm, India, 
lictwcen the Ganges and the Jumna. It was the 
scene, of the first great outbreak among the 
M'poys (18J7). Top. about 116,227. 
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Megalichtbys (-ik'tluA), a gvniiii of foiMil 
ganoid flslies found in the British coal-iii(*44sunra, 
characterized by smooth, but iiuiiuleiy piitir- 
tured, enamelled scales, some of ahifh have 
been found as large os 5 inches in diameter. 
The ftsh WHS about 4 feet long. 

Me^alo'nyx, a genus of large fossil (*<lcntitte 
nyimnials, allieil to the sloth, but adapted for 
n terrestrial iosteod of an arboreal life, found in 
the IMeisbK'ene of North America. 

Megaloaau'rivi, u fossil dinusatirian reptile 
found ill .Jurassic 4iii<l CretatHHuis strata. I Is 
length has liceii estiiiintetl at Indween 441 and .'io 
feet. Its |M)werful, {Muiited. and tretiehaiii teeth 
indicate its carnivorous habits, and it must have 
been one of the most foriiiidalile Kaiirians. Its 
remains were Unit known from J^^ttgland, but it 
has now been traced into Irnliu and North 
Aincrii'a. The Amcri<'au .UIoKaurus is u closely 
related genus. Tli<‘ anterior liinlis id tlu‘ Mega- 
losaurH were iiiiieh r(Miue«‘d, anil they wulk(*d 
habit itally on the (M»H(rrior pair <»rily. 

Megapo'dlus, a gniiis uf gallinaeeotiN blrtls, 
ty|w of tht‘ family Mega|N>(liida‘, (be Iwsl -known 
spec'ies of whii'li is ttie Australian hrush-tnrki^y 
{Catfti’turunt tathiimi)^ a btrgi' bird reiiuirkable f«»r 
eit'idiiig large niotinds, eoiufKised of earth, grass, 
uiid diii’uyed leax es, in the ci'iitrc of whieli it de* 
|Mmits its eggs, leaving Uietn to U' liuMu'd by 
the heat of the feriiientiiig vegetable mass. TIu re 
arc liftci'n species of the t,V|H'>gefms IniligiuiouM 
to Australia and some of the islands of the 
I'acide, and poHSt'Ssing sitiular nesting habits. 

Mcrt'nria, a sin.df district or state of ancient 
GriHTi'c, partly in N<»rlherii (ircew, partly »mi 
the i'orinthidfi Isthmus. The only iin|>ortaiit 
tiiwn was .Megara, Nituated a mile from the mm. 
ht containcHl a IVlusgiaii citadel, called t'arla, 
on u lull north-west of the city, with » temple lii 
Ih-'iiieter, cjillcil .Megaroii, friun which the name 
(»f the town is supiKitu^l to Ik* derivcil. Megaris 
had floiirisliing eidtmiei* at an early (KTiod, but 
afterwards I ante aiinextsl to Attica. • 

Mcgaspurc. See //r/rfoir/wiy. 

Mcgfitlie'riutn, a fossil genus of f*drntttte 
ftiummuls. allied t4i the slolhs, but having f«*f’t 
julfipUxI f«»r walking on the ground, foiiiiil in 
the IMcislfX'ctic l*am|Nis defMMiilM of .Siailh 
America. It was alwiiit N fei‘t high, and its borly 
IS to 18 feci long. Its teeth prove that it ljve«l 
«jii vegetables, and its forr-fee^, mIkiuI a yard in 
length and anned with gigantic daws, show that 
roots were its chief food. Its remains arc foumi 
tJirougbout a very large fmrt of Htmlb A#iieric.'i, 
and it ficnetruted tlic wmihern part of North 
America. 

Meltiddo, a place in Palestine, in tlw fdoin 
of Esdradon (q.v.). It has been kicnUAcd 
with the Aniiogcddon wliich is mc^itiorMsI in 
Rev, xvU 10« as the site of the battle of the 


great day of God. During the i3um|x*an War 
it was captured by the British, IfHh Sept,, 
1U1A. 

Mehem'ct AH, Viceroy of l^ypt, bom at 
Kavahi, in MniHslmiia, in ITrtll, died 1848. He 
cmteretl the Tiirkisli army, and srrx'ed In Egypt 
uguiiuit the Freneti; rose* ratddly in military and 
iHililicol iiiifMirtanee; he«*time pnsha of Cairo, 
Alrxiuulria, and siiliscHiueiitly of all Egypt. In 
1811 he maAsai’Mxl the Mninelukiw to the number 
of 470 ill I'oiro, and nlMiut ItfOO o\*er tlie country. 
He then ixmimenml. by the orders of the IVirte, 
a war of six ^'eurs* diimtitm against the VVahabiies 
of Arabia, whieli was brought to a siiccesshil 
eoiH‘lu«ion by bis son Ibrahim, and secured him 
the |H)SHeMsioti (if llejaz. Ibrahim also aided In 
bringing a large* pari of the Sudan under Egyptian 
rule. By means (»f 11 vigonius doiiuwtle (Hilley 
Melieiiiet rediiee<l the lltiuruxw b» order; orgatiiKcd 
an iiriiiy and a navy; stinuila1<^l agrieiillnrc*, amt 
emHinragi'd iiiaiiiiftu’turcM. From 1Hit4 b> IH27 
he aKsiHlixl the Siiltiiii in endeavouring to rt'duee 
the Morcu, whieli U*d to the destruidioii of his 
fleet by flu* allied Euro|K*aii flowers ul Naviiritm 
( IM157 ). Siil»Ke(|ueiitly he turned his arms against 
the Siittiiii, and in bis efTorts to secure dontliiioii 
over .Syri/i by armed invasmti, lie was so fur 
suixvsNful (sei* ibtohim l\Mh(i) (hat the Kunt* 
|M‘aii iHiwera hod to interfen* and eom|H*l to* > 
to sign u treaty In IHM’* which gave him foe 
henditary paatmlie ol l /ypt in lieu of Syria, 
Caiidia, and Jlejiiz. 4‘i. Sir (*. A. Murray, ^4 
Short Memoir of Mohntnttt/td Ali, 

Melningen (nit'iiing-en), a t<»wn of ftennany, 
Hepuhlie of Tlmringia. formerly the eapittil of 
the Duchy of vSaxe-Meiiiingeti; on (he Werra, 
riir ensile of the former duke Is of anti(|uarian 
iuteixMKt. Pop. IT.mKb 

Meissen (mrsen), an ancient town of Saxony, 
founded by Henry 1 lad ween M22 mid WIW, 14 
miles w.N.w. of Dresden, at I hi* Inthix of tlic 
Trii'biM'h into the Fdbe. On n height aliove the 
t^iwri stands a Ihitbie enthetlral. erected lieiwiM'ii 
PJfKI nod I'iHii, and no extensive eiistlc in the 
late Gothic style, lieldogiiig to the llftc'eiith 
fvnlur>', nslimMi and de<v>rnie<l with friwwies. 
Pons lain (in the |a*reeliUn fnidory near the 
|4mii) is the sbiple iiiiiiiiifiurturc'. Meismai is tlio 
S(*e nf an urehbishop. Pop. 87,411*1. 

Melssonlcr (toA>Miri*yA), Jcnii l^ouis Eriiiait, 
Frriieli paiiibT, born in I.yons J8I8, died In 
Paris IHfll. He went to Paris In 18341; worked 
in the studio of Cognhd, and exhfldte<i his first 
pk'trirt*. 7’Ae CrW/zyr^r, in IM34, (•rent ocx-uriMry 
of dmughlsmanshfp, keen oliserv'atioii, and the 
sharp aerentnatiofi of the fmisirtant note In the 
picture distinguish all his works. Atiiongst his 
pielurens nay lie roentiomd: Tfte Sttuthn |1330); 

Pnrtit dr» ittmirv (1H48); Nf4fMfleon lit id 
SolfeHm (1804); The CmtUry Charge (1807), 
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Mild for fram’H; tlx* pictiirr entitled tH07 

(IHT.'S), reprefu^iitin^ Napoleon I in the battle of 
Friedlutid, Kold for frunea; Ouidc 

and Jnin (IMHfl). 

Mekonft, or Clambodlai the h>nj{i*»t of all 
the fiitlo-ChineNe rivers, rises in East Tilnd^ 
Hows through Western (’hiria, touches lliiriiia, 
separates Sijiin from French territory', and after 
intersecting the latter enters the China Sea by 
several mouths; length, 27(M) inih's. 

Mela, l*ofn|KniiiiH, a Itoinan geographer who 
nourished during the first century after Christ, 
and is the autlior of a treatise, i)f Siiu (hhis^ 
containing a coneiHc view of the state of the 
world as known to the UoniaiiH. 

Molampsora, a genus of parasitic Fungi, 
family Crediiieic (rusts), mainly infesting tn'cs, 
especially isunfers, poplars, and willows; most 
are hetenreioiis. ~Cf. W. H. (irove, HrUish Hmt- 
Jnufii. 

Melanchthon (niedaiigk'tlioii; Or. inedang// 
ton), IMiilipp, (German reformer, born at llretten, 
ill the I'iiiatinate, H»1h Feb., 1M)7. died at 
Wittenberg IfMh April, lAUO. His father was 
an armourer, and bis original (terman name was 
Sehwar/.erd, which he (freei/.e<l into Melanehthon, 
or Melanthon. Both nunies detxite Milaek 
earth After having studied at Pfor/heirii he 
removed to Heidelberg rniversity, when* he 
took his lluehelor's <legree, and afterwards to 
Tribingeii rniversity, where he attained llie 
degree of Master, and iH-eaine a lecturer. In 
LjIK, at the instigation of laither and Hettehlin, 
he was invited by Fn*deriek, Kleidor of Saxony, 
to till the eliair of (ireek in the recently founded 
I'niversity of Wittenls'rg. In l.iltl he neeorn- 
panieil lailher to Eeip/ig, in order to dispute 
with Dr. Kek, anil in 1.VJ1 lie publish«*tt his 
famous bfs'i C'lmimimes, an exposition of l*ro- 
t(*Ktant dogmatiiih. which ran through some 
sixty editions in his lifetime, and was follownl 
by other intiuential writings, sueh as the Epitomr 
ihH'tritur ('hristinmr (l^'Jl). 'I’bere is no itoiibl 
that niuiiy of the plans earned out by the re- 
formers we.it’ the n'Hiilt of Melanehthoirs wiia* 
suggestions. His Hnx*k sehohirship w'ns also of 
inestiiniible advantage to l.iither in his work of 
translating the llililc. In I.VM) .Melanehthon wiis 
ap|H>liited to draw up the gt'oeral Confenjtion 
which was pn*scnU*<l to the em|a'Tor at .Xuga- 
burg (hoiiee known us the Cot^rxstVm), 

and he also wTote the Apolagu for it. llcforc 
Luther's death, in 15*10, a certain difference of 
view develo|jKxi itself Ik'Iwci'H the two refonnerB, 
and lifter that event Melanehthon lost in some 
measiirt* the eontUloiicc of a section of the l*nv 
t<*stants, aixl was involvett in |udnbil cxmtro- 
versics, lieing iicciiscil by one |>urty of a too 
great leaning to Culviiiienu, by another of a 
similar leaning to Roiuatiisiu.—UittUMOitAruY: 


A. Hamuck, Philipp MtlandUhtm^ G. W'ilson, 
Philijtp Melanehthon. • 

Melanconlales, a section of Fungi ImperfectI 
(see Funfii), distinguished by having their coni- 
cliiim-lx*aring branches (conidiophorcs) mussed 
in layers but not enclosed in cavities. Repre- 
sentative genus: Pestalozzia. 

Melanc'sia, a division of Oceania (q.v.). • 

MeCanlte, a linic-iron variety of gamete the 
more ferrifcrrais tyiK* of undruditc, of a vclvct- 
hluc'k or grey ish-bIuck,occurnng,al ways in crystals 
of a dodecahcdrul fonii. .See Garnet. 

MeCaphyre, a cumpact black or blackish- 
grey igneous rcK'k, now recognized as resulting 
from the alteration of andesite or basalt through 
the hydration of the rnincrul silicates qnd general 
•lecay under priM'Cssi^s of weathering. 

MclastomacetB, a large natural order of 
tropical and subtropical |M>lypet4ilous dii*oty- 
ledons, mostly shrubs or trees, easily rc(*og- 
ni/uble by the three or live prominent veins in 
each leaf, and the |>eeulinr horned stamens 
o|M*iiing hy apii'u! poit*s. Sp<*cieH of ('entmdenia, 
lleeria, Medinillu, and Tiliouehina arc grown 
for their handsome pink or purjile flowers. 

Melba, Dame Nellie, Australian operatic 
singer, l>orn at Riiriiley, MellKiunie, 10th May, 
1850. The daughter of David Mitchell, a Scots- 
man, she married ('aptuin Armstrong in 1882, 
but adopted the prcifessional name of Mclha 
from the city of Melbourne. She studied under 
Miirehesi, and intwle her d^but in of^era at Brus- 
sels, in 1887, as Gildiuin Hifiotetto. She has Kirif*p 
hud a remarkahly siKxrssful career, appearing 
in Paris, l.f>iidon, and New’ York. In 1018 she 
was created imi.k. 

Melbourne, William l.uiiih, Viscount, Eng- 
lish statesman, lN>rn l.’ilh March, 1770, died 24th 
Nitv., 1818. bhlueatiHl at Eton and ('ambridge, 
he heeume a liarrister, hut relinquishcil the law 
and b«vame tnernher of Piirliunient for Leo- 
minster. During the ministry of I'atining he 
was .Sfcn'tary for Ireland; in 1830 he liecarne 
Home .Secretary in the Grey administration, 
and Kiirreedeil to the premiership when It was 
overthrown in 1834 on the Irish question. He 
1 ‘oiitinuf'd to lead the Whig party with varying 
siict't'MH until 1841, when he rcsigneil and retircxl 
from public affairs. He is ehiclly known for the 
tact fill way in which he advised Queen Victoria 
on her acceiision in 1837. 

Melbourne, a city of Australia, capital of 
Victoria, on the River Yarra. The city and its 
suburbs <K*rupy an extensive area, which is 
mostly^ hilly or undulating, wriih the Y'arra 
winding through it, the city pro|)er, on the north 
bank of the Yarra, being tlie central and most 
important business |uut of the whole. Beyond 
the city .pro|>cr arc the far more extensive 
suburbs, such as CoUingwood, North Melbourne, 
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Fitzroy, Carlton, RninHwiok, Prahran. Richnioiut, 
Hawtliuriti St. KiKhi, Ai*. AmoiiK tiu* fnihlio 
buildings an* the Houni’^i of Parliainent, (M»vi'rn« 
nient luniso, tlu* tn^aMiry, tin* law-itiurla, the 
free library, e«iitlaiiiinjk( over voliiiiieK; 

the mint, the iitiivrrKjty, with an aiiiiumble 
niufM*uiii attached; the Orniond Presbyterian 
College, and the Anytltean uml Koiimii Cutholie 
eatl\fclralK. Then* an* several pnblie parks, a 
Imtaiiieal f^anleii, anti raet'-e»itir»t*s, iiiehuiinft that 
of FlciiiinKtoii (.\|elU»urne t'up). Then* is aei*«*sf( 
to the cH*ntrc of the city f*»r vc*K!ielB <»f eoiihi^lerable 
siaio by iiieaiis of the lliver Yarra. The hliippiiift 
trarle in lar^e. ladh in exjMirts and iiiifKirtit. the 
chief of the former iK-irij^ wiwd. of the latter 
iiianiifaetimil gooils. Ity its railway syNteiiiN 
MellMuirne is eonneeted with all the priiieipal 
towns of the Australian (*ontinent. The chief 
indiiHtriul pnxhirtN an* leather, elothin;;. fur* 
nitiire, tkair, ales, <‘ipirK, ironwan. uiul w<Milleiis. 
The first settlements on the Mte (tf MellMairitc* 
were made in IH.'l.'i; it w:is in<*orjMiruled in IN42, 
and In'eame eapital of Vieloria in A 

Centennial Internnlional Kvhibition was held in 
1H8H in eeh'bratiiai the foiiiultn;; in I7HH of 
the AuNtraliufi ('oKtnif*^. The i^rotind si t apart 
for the K\liibi1ion eover<'<t •!.'{} ueres. and the 
buildings aeres. The first Piirliameiit of 
the Commonwealth of Australia was o|>eried in 
the Kxhibition building by the pn*iieiif kirij;* 
(tieor^e then Duke c»f Cornwall and Ytirk, 
on r>th Muy. ItHH. Pupululion of eity. iiieltisise 
of Mlblirb/(Jt»20), 74 : 1 , IKMK, 

Melea'^er, (>r<*ek |KHi and aiiUioloeist . 
Iloiirisheil about tMt li.e. 'rin* exact dat4*«i of his 
birth rind death are unknown, lie was liorn in 
tviidura, in Syria. fJie M’<'ne of the eustini^ out of 
lb*- l«*Kion of fb mU. He w'as edncatc<l at T>re, 
mid eventnidiv M-ttled in the Island of C(w, wlieir 
he dietl at a {vrt'iit a|;e. I'lie famous antliolof^y 
whir'll he collected and named (t«ar< 

land) r*oiitaiii'» one hundred and thirty-four 
pcK*ms of his own. Meh'ii^'Cs cpi^riiiipt are 
lieautifiilly finished and prdisluMl, but. owiiif^ to 
hift Asiatic orif^in, they an* exotic find fatilnslie 
ratlier than (int*k. They are alnio.it all love- 
|ioernR, many of them iK'ifift addmiserl to Ilelio* 
dora. The epiftrarii on her death is one of tlie 
most ^nuH'ftil of Greek eincrmins. In his iritrr>- 
duriory |K»em Meleaf(er calls his own |NKfiiiM, 
with exquisite iiptrunM, “early while violets’*. 
His Siephanm, which is the Uiuiis of the GreeA* 
AnthoUiiy, inrltidcs epitprams of all fiertods. He 
mentions fi>rt.y-ei((ht poets by name as licini; 
represented in it; the work of many others, 
whom he does not name, is also then*. 

Meleager, in Greek mythirilottry* Uk* son of 
CRiieus, KinK of Calydon. He distinipiished hint* 
self in the Argonaut ie ex|H*dition ami more j»ar 
tunilarly at tiie Catyflonian liunt,killeil the Umit, 
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and f^ave iU skin ns the hifchest token of regaril to 
his la'Ioveri Atalaiita. A erdebratoil iiiarblc statue 
of Melea|ip*r, found in irsMt, is in the Y'lilieati* 
Melht, II Kiiiall genu** i>f tpei*s, ty|a* of the 
nut. nnl. MrliaiH*ii*. miti\(*s of tropical Asia niul 
Australia. Af. AuuUraeMiU the iiot^rii tnn* or 
inargosa, is a native of the ICast Indi4*s. Its Imrk 
yi<*l<|)< a bitter used ns a tonic, its Ht*<*<ls yieht A 
valuable nil, and its trunk a temieloiis gum. 
At. .izfdiinich^ soiiu'tlm<*N callcHl Persian iUae, 
pHite of hulin, and head trtr^ is 11 native of the 
iMirib of India, now eultivHt«*rl In the riiitnl 
Statfw, IIS well as in Southern 1Ciiro|M*. 

Mcliucow, a natural onlrr of |Milypetalous 
di(H»tylcdons. dlNlingiiiHlie<l by their staitiens 
ladtig united into a tiilM'. 

Mellllte. a minenil ealeitim inagneMiiim iron 
siliciite, allied bi idoerase, oi*<'nrnng in small 
tetragonal prlKins in some ex<*ej}tioiijil ty|K*s of 
igneiais lavas fstor in silica. 

Mellila, a Spanish seaport on the Mediter* 
rnnean sealHuirrt cd Moro<*eo; the main entry to 
the Htf country. It is a Spanihli * military 
eommaiid and has a military windcNS slat ion 
on the Telefiinkcii sysl 1 * 111 ; range, 2I2II miles. 
M\i4*nwi\'e harlsMir works and narrow > gauge 
railways have liecti eoitKlriictc*il. Mellila passed 
to Spain in 14UU. During :i lull light In duly, iu*.!l, 
the lrilM*sinen iiitlieled a M*vere defeat mi i!. 
Spanish InMijsi. Mchlla w is I lie mililary mid ai< 
ri»n<c base of Itic Spanisb ( 'tsips operating agaiiist 
liaisnli during the II 122 ^.jnpaigii. Pop. 42..'ill2. 



Merilof (MelilcMiis), a germs of leguminous 
idaiits, suh*orrj. Pnpiliofiari^tr, differing from 
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the rIoverM in having rni*oirw>»f* flowers. The 
f*ortiinoii yellow inrlilor. {M, offirinHltJt) ^rows 
uilfl ill woimIm, lifii^i'H, iiixi nej'ieefecl fielilH in 
Hriluiii anil iiiost pails of KiJro|H'. White iiirlilot 
(M. imtfifiri.H or leui'untha)^ 1‘onirnun in Huiiie 
purls of h^iiropr, huu iu*roiiie natnrulizeil in 
llrilaifi. II hiiM heefi rernniriierwleil ttu u fuclder 
plant iimlfT the names of Catml and Hokhnra 
clmrr. 

Mellitc, or Melinite, hoiiey-Ktone, a niineml 
of a honey-yellow or hrownish eoloiir, oeeiirriri(| 
in brown <‘oal. It. Iuin the ot)iii|>oMiUoii iiiellitie 
Ill-ill 15, iiliimimi 15, aiul water It) {ler eent. 

MclobeHia, a f^eniis of Iteil family 

C'orallinaeeie. The tlialliis is heavily eiieriiNieii 
with lime, anil forms btoriy or enral-like 1 * 011 - 
ereliofiH on roek.s, Ae. 

Melocac'tuu, a /[(emis of plants, rial. onl. 
raelHceie, ehuraeleri/eil by the flowers beiti); 
proihieeil in a hemispherieal or eylindrieul heait 
at the top of the plant. The plants theiiiHelveK 
isinNiHt of Nimph* Ihnihy stems of a Klohiilar or 
eonieal form, with mimeroii.s prominent rilis 
armed with faseieles of sltlT spines (ihu*ed at 
re)^iilar dislaiiees. 

Melodrama ((>r. inWos, son);, and drmnn 
play), a statfr-play into whirl) son^fs were iiitro- 
diieed, and in whleh the iietion was aeeompiiiiied 
by appropriati* orc'liestral musie. The word was 
llrst iiHed ill the opeiiin)( deeade of the niiiet<*t*nth 
eentitry. <)n){inally a melodrama was an ex- 
tension of the priiieiple that * nothing intnaliuxvs 
you a heroine tike soft musie \ The omotionul 
<‘rreet of musie was used to ol)seur<' the de- 
Ih'ieiieies of plot and dialogue. In later use the 
term melodnima was applied to a play ehar- 
iieleri/ed hy heiisatioiial iiieidents and violent ap- 
pi-als to the emotion. Tragedy has hcvii defined 
as a Netpieiiee of iiieidents or events so preseiiietl 
as to emphasi/.e with seriouHiicHs their eaiisal 
relationship. .MeliMlrama is innd<*4]uately moti- 
vated tragt'ily, wliieh stops at nothing to gain 
its effeel . Melodrama Miaials to tragedy as fan'<* 
stands to eomnly. It is usually what Slevetisoii 
falls a delieate study in snow and ink **. It 
has as a rtik* 11 painfully virtiHuiN heroine, a strong* 
silent hero, and 11 ileiermliual villain with a hhie 
ehin and an over-grown eigiir. Virtue invariably 
triumphs after many vieissitiidi's. There is very 
often a s<me whleh involves ehllMimte st^ige- 
tlevleex. such as an explosion or a niilway 
mvident. Melndraina in its |mlniy days was 
often s(M)keri of ns * triU)s(>oniine '• Imviiusc the 
I.4>tuloii theatri's whleh s|HX'ld2i7.efi in tliin fonn 
of entertaliunent were Hltnatixl on the Surrey 
side of the Thames. An extremely clever skit 
iilMui tninspootinc melodnima is to be found in 
the (•illu^rt and Sullivan f>pem iiuddigffrf^ or Ihr 
H’itch's whieh, like its model, err# gravely 

in the ilireelion of uimcctfssary extravagance. 


Melon (CurUmin ilfefo), a well-known plant 
and fruit of the nut. ord. C^uciirbKaeeii^or (^urds. 
It is an herbaceous, KUcctilent, elmibiiig or 
trailing annual, eiiltivaU*ci for its fniit in hot 
Kastern eoiiiil ries froin time iiniiiemoriul. Tlierc 
are many varieties, us the C'unteloiip, which is 
reckoned the liest, Egyptian, Suloniea, Persian, 
&v. In Brihiin the melon, to l>c raised to per- 
fection, requires the aid of artificial heat a^d 
glass throughout every stage of its culture. 
'J'he ttv/hT-we/ow (C. CitniUit.s) is much cultivated 
in the warmer parts of the world on tiecoiint of 
its refreshing jiiic*e, whieh, however, is less sweet 
than that of the common melon. The m»sA- 
metim is a variety of CucHmis MeUt. 

Melpomene (incl-()om V-ne), the muse who 
prc*stdes over tragedy, daughter of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne. She is gt'nerally rf‘preserited as a 
young woman, with vine leaves surrounding 
her head, and holding in her hand a tragic mask. 

MeProse, 11 town of Roxburghshire, Scotland, 
on the Twixxl. Melrr>s<* Abla^y, founded by 
David I in 11 at), float roved by lOdward 11 (ia22), 
and rebuilt by Unicc (laati), was partly de- 
molished l)y the English in 15>t.5. Sir Waller 
Scott describes it in imperishable lines in his 
iMif 0/ Die ImI Minstrvl, Abbotsford, his home, 
is alxiiit a miles friuii Melrcsu* AbUy. In 1U18 
the abl>cy was presented to the nation by the 
Duke of Uuccleurh; a heart found in n leaden 
enskei during cxeavntions (1021) is lielicvcd to 
Ik* that of lioliert the Rniec. Pop. (1021), 45.ao. 

Mcltln^-polnt. The tcm|>eniture at which a 
solid licpiid.' This tem|M*raturc may he 

deteniiiiu*fl by the ordinary mereury theniio- 
iiieter when it lies within the range of the instni- 
luent. For n wide range of tenq>craturcs the 
thermo-cleetrie pyrometer is c*onvenieni: tlys 
conHists of a platinum and pliiUmim-iridium 
thermocouple clcetricully connecterl to a iiioving- 
(*oil galvanometer whieli has been calibrated to 
n*ad lem|x*ratures by the use of standani fixed 
IKiints or meUing-point temiienitunw w'hicrh have 
Ik'ci) detcrmin€*d by mmns of the gas ther- 
mometer. For very high tem{H*ratun*s the 
rndiatkui pyrometer has iK'fn employed. (Sec 
/VerciMg; i^ometrr,) 

Melton -Mowbray, a towm of I.s*i<*estcTshire, 
England, at the junction of the Kye and Wreak 
Hivcni: scrixxl by the London A North Western 
and Itreat Northern joint line, and Midland 
Hailw'a}n. It is famous for pork-|>ics and Stilton 
cheese, and is o hunting eeutre. Pop, (IIKII), 
0I«7. 

Melville* Andrew, a Scottish refoimcr* bom 
near 'Montiose 1M5, died at Sedan 1632. He 
was educated at St. Andrews; studied at the 
rnivcRsity of Paris. 1564-6; b<*c*ame a professor 
at Pnitiej^s, and afterwards at Ck*neva; returned 
to Scofland in 1574, where he was appointed 
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•uccessTvely principal of ami of St. 

Andrews U^vendtit^. After doin^r much to give 
Scottisli prdibylcriiiuiKin itM chimicter, 

he wtu» lU'custMl of Kcdition aiitl c'tmtcitipl of 
c^urt, but cvicaiMMl privoii by gfdiig into Kngliind 
(1584). Itcturiiing in 1585/hc rc*8unictl Iiik diiticH 
at St. Andrews, luul lici'amc Modcnitor of tiic 
/general AsHenibty in 15H7, 15811. 1504. In ICMm 
he ^08 anminoncd to lAindon by the* king to 
confef on Church iimtterR, but. tx^miise of his 
outs}>okrnncfiB tic was i*ominittcil to the Tower, 
and there reniain(*Il until Kill. He then nMiiviJ 
to France, and lie<»nine prftfessor in the rniverRity 
of Sedan. 

Membrane, in aiuitoiny, n texture of the 
animal bcMly, arriingeil in the form of lainime, 
which covers organs, lines the interior of eavities, 
or takes part in the formation of the walls of 
cuiiiiIh or tiilH's. Membninc is generally ilivided 
into thn^e kimls, iniieous, Kcnnis, and flbmiis. 
The lining of the nose, irHchea, iraophiigiis. 
Htoniach, and intestines is of the first kind: the 
scrolls membranes form the lining of the sacs 
or closed eavities. um of the ehcHit, al)dom<*n, Ae.; 
the fibrous iiiembranc*s are tough, inelastic, and 
tendinous, such ns the diini muter, the fH-ri- 
cnrdiiim, and the eatMiiles of joints. 

Memel, a Baltic scafiort ami terriUiry on the 
Kiirisc'hes IIulT, formerly fiernian. but eedefj 
to the Allies by the Treaty of Versailles. Trade 
is the soun*e of its prosfk'fity, timlicr, grain, and 
fish being shipfKal. Shipbuilding anti allietj trades 
are carried on. Mcrntd was founded by the 
Teutonie Ortlcr in 1252. beetime a member of the 
Hiinseatin Ixuigue, and luis Ik-«;ii siu'kc^ fre« 
qiiently by Hussians and During tho 

Btiro|MMin War it was taken and cvaciiat^sd by 
thg HiiKsions (Mart'll KM.5). The area of tht- 
territory is fsvtiinnied at 1057 sq. miles. JN»p. 
about 14^).7 W. Fop. of the seaport, ;{2,(NN». 

MemlinU, or Memllnc, Hans, u distinguishe<l 
Flemish painter, honi prolmbly uImiuI 14210, ilietl 
pnibably in 1405. He lived at Brug<s«, of \vhich 
town he was a prosj>ercius*eitt«en, but little is 
known of his life. He w'aa csfsu?fiilly famous ns a 
religions fiainler, and his works dis|»iay a singular 
t«'nderm*ss, ideality, and eJevatlon. Tliey are 
generally €»xtremely well pn*MTV«dl. 

Memnon, a Ctrc<*k hero menUonfsJ in the 
llomcrie poems as the beautiful sem of (the 
tnomlng), and In the issit-Homerie ai'eouiifs as 
the son of Tith5nus an«l tirpbeii^of Prinm, whom 
he assisted at the siege of Troy, He slew Anti- 
lochtis, Init was himself slain by Af'hillcs. His 
mother was filled with grief at his death, which 
Zeus endeavoured to soothe by making her son 
iniifiortal. The name of Memwm wos afterwards 
eonnci'ted with Kgypt. and whs attoehcfl to a 
statue still standing at Tlwtjcs, liring one of 
two knowm from their size os ‘ the Colossi *. This 


statue, known ns ‘the vocal Memnon \ wiut 
etdebratinl in antii|uity ns emitting a sound every 
iiuvniing at the rising of the sun — perlmfvt 
throiigti the ('raft «»f the prk<sts. tlurngh fsuiic 
think if ^M\n owing to expansion eaiiHcd hy heat, 
Botti Matin'S hi'eni urigiiudly to have Innii iilmut 
7(1 fei't lugh. 

Memory, a ixuivcnient wortl uscil to indhmte 
collectively the nicntid prooessew Involved in the 
r«M*<dl4*elion and pnwniaUoii of past experience. 
The fiiin iWui of meniorisuitlon is iH^rfurmcsl by 
I lit' mind, ainl 1 he t Inxiry of a mmurg as ii Kepiirate 
faculty or department fif the mind has long lioen 
<liser<'tliti*d. It in in I'oniKx'lioti with the improve- 
ment of memory ttiai the inquirer wlio Is not a 
psyeholl»gi^l \n mos^t gi'iierally <'oiM»erwed, and 
KiH'h a faculty being min-e\isit*iil, ctllelent 
iiieiiKirizatiiui Is tiependeni w'bolty U|)on hii- 
pmvtxl nietbiHls of learning mid of systeiimtio 
retin'iiibcring. A ftindamenlal prinelple of 
tiic'inori/alion in any siibjri't is that ii must 
iinderKtood, while the pre«existi*nee within the 
mind of other luuMtciafrd past expericiiecs, an 
organi’/i'd body of learning, is of iriaterfal lis- 
sihtanei' in ii nipirl iiiul eflei'tiial asMimilatioii of 
the new matter, amt aids in fixing it us ii part 
of the mental orgunirution. C<»neentraUoii or 
Htteiilioii is f*sM'ntial tii rapid iiieinorisatloii, and 
the ability to cfUKsentnite unproves grciiily with 
pracitce, alltiough enthiisitsiu for the obji'ct t't' 
study or a mere liitcn s! n leiirniiig fre<|iiently 
providif* all the extern.'. >«timuhis that is re. 
(pimHl. Improvement In memory is syiionyinous 
with improvcfl tn«tho<U of learning. A iHuninoit 
example t»f faulty metti<»d is iimt krifiwn ns the 
part mi'thcNl of learning, for inslaru'e, a lengthy 
passfigf* fnun Shakc*s|>r'ure, when'liy the seleetixl 
smssuge is clivid<*4l into seciions, ericli lieing 
I .istemi nt one hitting, and cfutibined with the 
otiif'r seeiiorm ns they are iiienM»rUed. bhnpirieal 
psychology has pn»ve«l the inutility of this 
inethtHl, and it has fully Ihm'ii demonstratixl that 
an eahiiT and more effectual vnethml of inetrior- 
izing lengthy passages coiiHisU in the rejieiltioti 
«if the entire pjotsage front begiiuilng t4> end 
until it hball have Ixtii complefi'ly inosteml. 
Srr /innfH^iafum o/ tflram: MnerntmirM.—Vf, ]f. .1# 
Watts, Thf and TVoining of Memory, 

Mcmphii, an ancient city of Egypt, on tlie 
left bank of the Nile, some 2(1 miles smith of 
Cain*, said to have bi*im foiiiuk'd by Meries, the 
first king of Kgypt. It was a large, rich, splerulid 
city, and after the fall of Tiielies, the (oipital of 
I'Cgypi. At the time of the rom|iii^i «tf l^ypt by 
Cambys>.« (524 a.c'.) it was the chief eomnterclnl 
centre of tlie emintry, arid was cxmiieeted by 
canals with tlu* Lakes of .%frrris and Mareotls, 
With the rise <if Alexandria the irntiortanec of 
Memphis deelifie<l, and It was finally destroyed 
bv the AruN in ilie seventh f?ciitury. Tlie 
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pyraruidM of Sakkarn ami the colossal statue of 
II, now mutilaU^cl uml thrown down, are 
therliief ohjeetHof uiiti<|iiarian itiiercHl f>n thcsitc. 

Memphis, the* lar^eHt uiid most iin|)ortunt 
CM)niiiHT(*ial c’ity of TcniicMtMM?, United States; 
county seat of Shelby county, and u river>|>ort 
on the MissiHsippi. It is a distributing-point for 
cY>tUni and live-stock, and has manufactures of 
cotton-M*ed oil and cotton-cakc. Hour, and to- 
bacco. The t<»wn was N<*ttk*d in 1H11) on the site 
of a fort, built in 17H0. It la;caine u city in IHtfh 
Pop. (1112(1), 

Mcnat Strait, the channel ftcparatiiiK Anglc- 
H«*y from the niuinlund (Carnarvonshire). It is 
Mi miles long and fnim ) to 2 miles wide. See 
iirififie, 

Menam', the chief river of Siam, rising in 
the I«iu)s <Miuntry, and tlowing generally south- 
ward to enter tlie Uulf of .Siam 2.^ miles 1 m*Iow 
llangkok; length, alx>iit 1100 miles. 

Menan'dcr, («rt?c^k comic <lramati8t, was liorn 
in 042 U.C., and died in 2111 n.c. His part*ntM 
were rich, and, us far as we know, Menander live«1 
the life of a mail of fashion in Athens. He was 
a friend of Theophrastus, and was piitnmized 
by Ptolemy SOter. According to a scholiuni on 
OvUrs Ibin, he was drowned while bathing. 

Menander Is said to have written over a huti- 
driMl comedieH, and to have gained the prize only 
eight times, lie U'camc the favourite writer of 
antiquity, and it is not uiicoinmon to lind critics 
of the ancient world (e.g. Plutur(*li) s|K'ukifig of 
him in teriiui that we wouhl r<*servi* for Shakc- 
H|K*nr<* alone. He ailded many maxims and 
quotations to every tlay h|KH*ch, such as “ Whom 
the gmls love die young and hivil comiuuni- 
eatioiiN corrupt gtXHl manners (quoted by St. 
Paul, / Cor. XV, JW). To his Hcntentioiisiiejis 
and quotability he prolmbly owcil a consider- 
able aiiunint of his fame. I 'old the: end of lust 
century we only fxisM'sHcd alMtiit 10.V) fragiiiciits 
of Menander, iiuxitly single lines or parts of 
single lines. Thest* lines were* nuistly of a 
gnomic natiin*. However, in 18117 we got eighty 
lines of his Fahurr^ in 181)9 and 1000 and later 
smiie thm* liunditHl liium of his />n/f/ xvith the 
Shtmi iWAj, and in 1900 Ihrt'e huiidml ami 
forty lines of The Samian iromoti, and live hun- 
tlred lines of The LitiganUi. While then* is some- 
thing unsatisfac'tory aliout fragiiieiiU, it is g«MMl 
to have even these* scanty remains, and we have 
Buflleieiit to enable us to fonn some idea of 
Menander's gifts as a eoinic WTitcr. His great 
reputation, as far tis we can tell, seems scunewhat 
undtwrvcd. The chumeters are all stock ty|)es, 
the situations conventional, and the plots of a 
higtdy unoriginal nature. Menander must have 
shone less as a dramatist than as a stylist; in 
his pure and elegant diction he must have stood 
high. In the plays of Terence, whom Julius 


Ca^r callcfl ''half a Menander", we gift some 
idea of tlie New (!ome<iy as written bv Menander. 

Mencius, the Iditinized name or Meng-tsc, 
a i’bincse teacher, wlio wok Imrn altoiit :S70 B.C., 
and died uUmt 2MH n.c. 1 Lc was educated by his 
mother with such suct-ess that the approbation 
contained in the phrase ' the mother of Meng ' 
iifis b<;c*onie proverbial. Mencius was one of thc^ 
gr(*atest of the early ('onfiieians. Man's nntdre, 
uc<*orfling to Mencius, is good, although it may 
appear otherwisf*. Prcipriety, righteousness, and 
kindness are as natural to mad os his four Jiinlia. 

Mendel, (-regor Johann, Austrian biologist, 
Isim 1822. diiMi 1884. He l>eeamc an inmate of 
the Augustiniun monastery at llriinn in 18<UI, and 
abbot in 1800. He carried out ex|M*riment8 in his 
cloister garden on the laws of hen*diiy in plants, 
and published an account of his rt*sults in 1800, 
but his work lay ncgl(*c*ted until 1900, when 
si*vend distinguished iKdanists independently 
cailled attention to its im[>ortance. Mendelistn 
(q.v.) is the name given l<i the theory of heredity 
(q.v.) suggested by Meiulel'K work; its intliieiice 
oil prt*seiit-day reseureh and spt‘ciilation in biology 
is hardly second even to that of Darwinism. 

Mendeleev (men-del-e-ycr), Dmitri Ivano- 
vitsh, Hiissiun cherniKt, iHirri in 18:14, lM*<*ainc 
professor of chemistry at .St. Petersburg (Pelro- 
gnid) Utiiversity in 1800, died in 1907, and was 
es)K*cially noLc*rl for his rcs<*iirches in the subject 
of the Perimlic Law. His works include iVtVi- 
ciples 0 / Chemistry, wrilt cn in 1808-70, and 
trnriHlnted into several languages. Sc*e Chemistry. 

Mendellsm, a theory of hen'dity (st*c Mendel; 
Heredity). Mendel's most ttiqioTtant work was 
earricfl out with the inlible pea (Pi>Mm sativum), 
w'hich Is self-feriili/iiig. aiul exists in a number 
of «listiiu*t stniiiis that larwd tnie to type. He 
urlilleially crossed tiiese strains, not in n hup- 
ha/.nnl way, but with the idea of studying the 
iiiheritaru’e of obvious characters. For example, 
he croased a tall strain (0 to 7 feet high) with 
a short strain (} to feed high), giving a first 
liiia] <ir hybrid generation (F,), the further filial 
gv'neratioiis (F,, F,. ^e.) lH*ing allowed to pm- 
}>agate themHclvc*s by selting in the normal way. 
Tlie results wen* us follows: 

PartHt TmII Short 
Stfidtu 1 _ I 

Fi All Tull: wlicn •eUed gave 

( r 

it i ’ 

Ft 35 per cent Tall so P<»r cent Tall 3$ per cent Short 
t (pure) (impure) (pur«) 

f^t All 'i'all 3S per cent Tall (pure) Alt Short. 

• 35 per cent Short (pure) 

SO per cent Tall (impure) 

It will be seen tliat of the two opposing char- 
acters (Meiidelian characters), tallness and short- 
ness, tfic former was possei^ by all the off- 
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Bpnng of the ftrat cms (F|), and thiii was ealled 
the domtf^ni character, the other heinjif termed 
retesitive, Tlic riieiTil>erE of the next generation 
can therefore In* deseril>e<l as 25 pt*r cent pure 
dominants (D) breeding true. 25 per cent pure 
recesoiirs (K) also brmiing true, and 50 per 
cent tmpiirr dominants (D(K)). in whk‘h the 
t^HfssAve ehtirac'ier is present but innsked. To 
egpUin these reiiiarkiible fa<*ts iMendel proposed 
a tneory. known as the segregation of pure 
gametes ^ which is^thc essential |)art of Mendelism. 
(«uinett4 are fN*x-ccUl8. male and female, and a 
new individual (zygote) restilU from the fusion 
c»f A mule gamete witli a female gamete. A par- 
ticular character, such os tallness or shortness, 
is supposed to In* carried by a something (factor) 
present in* a gamete, and acx'ording to the above 
theory any given gamete is ‘ pure *. containing 
in this case either a tall factor or a short factor, 
but not iMith. 'When the first filial generation 
(F,) is tM'lfetl, it is presumed that half the iiiale 
gametes and half Uie female gametes are * tall \ 
and the other half * short*, and the chances of 
pairing iN'twce.n a male or female gamete witli 
one of the same or different kind are ei|ual. the 
IMiRsibilitieK l>eing 

Malt. FemaU, 

^ T>U 

Sliori Short 


uniting to give zygotes, w lich may be called 
talldall. Nhort-tall. tall-short, and short-short. 
The first and Inst (25 pea etrrit each) are pure 
dominant and pure reeessive res()eetively. the 
two others (itigelher 50 per ctmt) impure d»mt- 
nant. The zygotes that bnxxl true are known ns 
homotugotfs^ and those with a mixture of factoni. 
Wfiieli do not breed true, arc termed heteto* 
zpgotes. Clpfiosed iwirs of Mendeliiiti eliaroctem, 
sueh os tallness and shortness, are conveniently 
desigtinied allelomorphs. 

So far we have cxinsidered vumohyhrids, or 
crosses with reference to one pair of*allelo- 
mor])li8. hut Mendel also )>roduced dihybrids by 
crossing stniins differing in two ways. lie found 
that in the simxIs of pea roundness is dominant 
to wrinklcdncss, and yellow dominant to green, 
ami that whem a round green strain is <aossc«l 
with a wrinkled yellow one. a shuffling of char- 
actors takes place, and an entirely new strain 
is produced, wrinkled green, ’that breeds true, 
it is also possible to work witli thriMS or more 
opposing pairs of opposed ebaraetem. 

Exampto of ollelonioiplls among plants ore: 


I Abtcfice of* baud * or awn, 
RoM|h chaff. 

Rsd chaff. 

KMtodslumoi. 

Plmtj cndoapcmi, 
ffuaoaptfliility to mat, 
ffMgr.»TWo-rowcd cart, 

VOL. Vlt 


Mteadtie. 
Preaancs of awn. 


White chaff. 
Rwmdsd slume*. 
Floury anaoapemi. 
Immimity to nut. 
Sfi-nmsd csri . 


The Mendellan theory aiso applies to animals, 
but here presents greater difficulties. The 
lowing arc a fear |iii.irN of iillelomor|>hs: 


Micr 
Kabbii .. 
Poultry . , 
Cafitc .. 
SnaiU 


IkmiHani. 
lUdoured coat, 
l'.olnurmJ coat. 
Romt comb. 
Ilomlnuuirw. 
Bandltita ■httll. 


Jtrrrviitw. 
Albino coat. 
Albino coat. 
Sinvlo comb, 
lloma. 
Banded thall. 


It must not lie supitosecl that all chnmcteni of 
plants and animals are due to the presence of 
single fuc*tors, for there Is good evidence to sliow 
that some of them are brought about by the 
cHimbined action of two or more faeioni. Among 
fowls. ff>r example, there are various kinds of 
comb. The rose eomh has a brood, irregular 
surface with a |K>iiiied proje^^tlon at the bac*k. 
while the small pea comb has two wclbmarkcd 
side ridges with n lower one between them. 
When a rtHM*-(Hmil>ed bn*ed is erosstxl with a 
|N!a-eomlH*d tme. the ofTspritig possess a walnut 
comb, sha)>ed like half a walnut, and unlike 
eitlier the |n*ii or the rose*.. 

We have seem that when tall and short peas 
are crossed, the 50 )M*r cviii impim* dominant 
(heteni/ygoiis) tails exactly rc^scmble the 25 |jer 
cent piirt'i dominant (homozygous) iults in ap* 
pearaticxt, and only rt'veal ilieir nature wlc*ii 
they an* allowcfl to brcixl. There are caM-s, 
however, where Impnn^ dnmiiinitts can at onc«e 
In* m*ognlzcd, the rei ^ s ive charucter Igdiig less 
completely masked. The claaisicul cusf* is ufTorded 
by Andalusian poultry. Wlicn black Aiulaliisiaiui 
arc crossed with splashed whit4*H, the F| genera- 
tion is blue, ami In the next, or F, genenition, 
we get 25 )>er cent pure* black dominants, 25 |N*r 
cent pure splustied whiter reecMsives, anil 5d per 
cent impiinr dominaiilH, which are blue in colour. 
Tills explains wliy fanciers have mrver l>cen 
able to raise a pure-hnxxling strain of blue 
Aiiflaliisians. fur these are of mongrel con- 
st itiit ion. 

Mendelism has thrown mucrh light on the 
phenomena of rev'crsion. variation, and sex. 
As to the last. Hridges has shown that spe<*ial 
sex ehromosoim*s (sere Heredity; Mitosis) exist, 
and that sex inheritance follows Mendellan laws. 
A seri(*H of hriltinrit researches have laU*ty licen 
euniixl out by Morgan and his (silleagues In 
America— more particularly on the fruit-fly 
{throsophila ampelophila ) — in the endeavour to 
discrover the physical basis of Mendellan * ftu*tofii *. 
and a chromosome theory has bixm formulated os 
the result. According to this, a chroiiiosome is 
a linear chain of fiieioni. like a string of lieods. 
and this gives a plausible explanation of the fact 
that fsbaraciem are inherited In groups of vary- 
ing size. Chromosomes are arranged In pairs, 
and It appears probafde that tlie tnemXmro of a 
pair can exchange one or more foctora {eronsing- 

m 
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otiff or Hnkagf), which rcndem a further series 
of hicis inlcllljiihle.— BinuofiRAPirv: W. Bateson, 
MentieVs PHneiplea of Heredity; 11. C, Punnett, 
Mendfliam; K. S. (2oodric‘h, The Evolution of 
Living OrganivtnH, 

Mendel 'sLuw. See MendrliHm: Heredity. 

Mendelssohn (nien'dels-zfin), Moses, Gorman 
philosopher, iMirri of Jewish parents 1720, died 
1780. In 1754 he foniHKl u friendship with 
Ix*ssing, who iiiiidc him the hero of his Sathan 
the H'tsf, while he in turn defender] his friend 
from the attacks of Jacold, who accused I^essinit 
of Mna a Spiriozist. The chief works of Men- 
dolHB4>hri arc 11 Treatiae on Metaphyaica; Pheedont 
a dialogue on immortality (1707); Jeruaaiem 
(1780): and Morgenatunden (1785). 

Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, Felix, distin* 
giilshed eomixiser, lM)rn at Hamburg Ord Fob., 
1800, clJed ut I*eip/ig 4th Nov., 1847. Ho was 
the fM»ii of a wealthy J(*w, who, recognizing his 
soirs talent for music, had him carefully trained. 
In his ninth ycnir he publicly ap|R*urcd in Berlin, 
and before he was eighteen years old produr^d 
the well-known overture to the Midaummer 
Eight' a Iheam, In 1H2U he began an extensive 
tour in Kngland, Scotland, France, and Italy, 
ond on his return to Germany he became musical 
dlrectt»r in IXlsseldorf. Merc he tried to establish 
a theatre but wilhout success; and when he 
left that city in 1805 he became conductor of 
the famous concerts in the Gewandhaus of 
l^eipzlg-^a position whicli he maintained with 
several slight interruptions until his death. In 
1841 he was np|ioinUMl musical director to the 
King of Saxony; was uft.erwards summoned to 
Berlin by the King of Prussia to liecome director 
of music at the Academy of Arts; Journeyed 
repeatedly to Kngland, wliere be conducted his 
own music at lx>ndon and Birminghani. Of his 
musical cum|>oslUons the lauit known arc the 
oratorios EHjah and St, Paul; the overture to 
Ruy iitaa; and his Songa withotd Worda, He. 
left unllnisheil the oratorio of Chriatua and 
the opera of Lorlei. — Cf. J. C. Hadden, L\fe of 
Mendtiaaohn, 

Mendfta (m^-d&s), Catulle, French poet, 
novelist, and dramatist, Ixirn at Bordeaux, of 
Jewish parents, in 1841, died in 1009. lie began 
his literary career in 1859, when at the age of 
eighteen he foutidcil the Brvut Fanlaiaisle, 
Among hU [xieins may lie mentioned: PhiUmutIa 
(1804), Heaperua (1809), La Colkre iPun frane^ 
tireur (1871), and Po^aiea (1888); among his 
novels. Lea Foliea amoureuaea (1877), Le Roi 
vierge (188(1), and Le Chemin du eoeur (1890); 
whilst he lias also written some historical works 
and several plays, including La Pari du Roi 
(1872), Juatiea (1878), and La Reina FUtmmaile 
(1898). 

Mendo'aa, Don Diego Hurtado de, a Spanish 


author, general, and politician, bom 1508, died 
1575. He wrote an account of th^ Moorbh 
insurrection in the Alpujarroa Mountains, and 
is generally but erroneously considered to have 
been tb<* author of the Life of LazariUo de 
Tormea, the first of a class of novels descrip* 
live of the life of clever rogues. 

Mendosa, a western province of the Argentine 
Republic, traversed by the Andes on the weA, 
but elsewhere a plain. Cattle, cereals, hideif^ and 
wool, maize, fhiit, and olives are raised and 
produced; gold, silver, lead, cbal, copper, and 
petroleum are found. Aren, 56,502 sq. mUes; 
pop. (1920), 607,560. The capital, Mendoza, 
is the link town on the Transandinc railway 
system. It was destroyed by earthquake (1861 ), 
find rebuilt a mile nearer the mountains. Pop. 
(1020), 58,800. 

Menela'us, in Greek mythology, son of At* 
reus, brother of Agamemnon, and husband of 
the beauteous Helen, with whom he received 
the kingdom of Sparta or Lacicdscmon. His 
wife having liecn abducted by Paris, son of 
Priam, King of Troy, he summone<l the Greek 
princes to avenge the affront, and himself led 
sixty ships to the siege of Troy. After its con- 
quest he returned with Helen to his native land 
ill a devious voyage which led him to Cypria, 
Phornicia, Egypt, and Libya during a pcricHl of 
eight years. 

Menelik, or Menelek II, Negw or Emperor 
of Abyssiiita (ofneiully styled negua neguati, king 
of kings), born at Shoa 18th Aug., 1844, died at 
Addis Ababa 12th Dec., 1916. The son of tlie 
Crown Prince of Shoa, he claimed King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba as his ancestors. He 
established himself as King of Shoa in 1865, and 
ultimately became King of Abyssinia. In 1885 
Italy threatened his independenee, and In conse- 
quence of the Treaty of Ucciall in 1880 claimed 
a protectorute over Abyssinia. Menelik pro- 
tested in 1896, and in 1806, by the victory of 
Adowa, he foreci) Italy to sign the peace of 
Afidis Abalxi. Italy received the colony of 
Eritrea, hut Ab^'sslnion independence w*as 
saved. 

Mcnba'deii, an American salt-water fish 
(Aldaa menkOden). It belongs to the herring 
family (Clupelda!), and abounds on the shores 
of New England. It yields quantities of oil, the 
waste being used 88 manure. It is also preserved 
in the same way as the sardine. 

Menln (rnC-nao), a town of Belgium* province 
of West Flanders, on the Lj's, with munulhettircs 
of lace and cotton. The town was captured by 
the riermans in Oct., 1014, and recovered by 
the Allies four years later (Oct*, 1018). Pop. 
21 , 000 . 

Monjfid^tls is an Inflammation of the mem- 
branes of the brain or spinal eofdp doe to in- 
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flBetkin by (;erms. FVmr different t)iKa are 
recognise^ and of these epidemic oerebio-spiiial 
meningitis is described under cen^ro^spinal 
meningitis (q.v.)« The remaining three are: 
(1) septic ineiiingiUs» which arises from infc^etion 
of wounds of tlie cranium, or through the naMil 
passages, or more rarely Umugh the blood* 
• syoain from a septio focus in anotlier oigan of 
thp body. Hie earliest symptoms are headache 
and ^neral prostration, followed by Ihverishness, 
Vomiting and oojnstipatlon are present at first, 
but later incontinence. The pulse is rapid, and 
the respirations arc irregular (known as the 
cerebral type of breathing), while the mind Is 
early clouded; this is followed by oompletc un* 
consciousness. Marked retraction of the neck, 
convulsions, spasms, and squint are frequently 
present. Septic meningitis is very fatal and 
recovery rare. (2) Serous incnin^tii, due to 
serous inllamiimiion witliin the membranes, as 
a result of some septic fixjus outside the simll. 
The symptoms are similar to those of septic 
meningitis, but less severe, and they may subside 
if the septic focus is located and removed, (8) 
Tuberculous meningitis arises from infection of 
the membranes, due to tuberculous disease in 
a gland or bone. It is most frequent in young 
children, and has a slow and insidious onset. 
Tlic child is listless, complains of headache, and 
so<iti vomiting licgins. After tieing drowsy tor 
about tw'o weeks the child gradually becomes 
comatose. The disease lasts fW)m six to eight 
weeks, and is nearly iUwa>’s fatal. 

Menisperma'cess, an extensive natural order 
of polypetalous dicotyledons, consisting of 
twining, often soronibling and slender, shrubby 
plants, with alternate leaves without stlpiAfte. 
:4f)d small greenish or white unisexual floweis. 
They are common in the tropical parts of Asia 
and America, and are usually bitter and tonic 
plants, the seeds of some of them having nar- 
cotic properties. One species yields cocciiliis 
indicus. * 

Menno, Simons, the founder of the sect known 
as the Mennonites, was boro in Friesland 1496, 
died lAOl. Me was educated for the Church, and 
become a Roman Catholio priest; but about 
1560 he Joined the Anabaptists. He fbonded a 
sect of bis own, and there are still a number of 
cMmgfegBtkms in Holland, , Germany, and Russia 
who pam under the name of Mennonites. These 
do not believe in original sbi, and' object to 
taking oaths, making war, or going to law. 
The M^nonites arc also ftmnd in the United 
States. See Anabaptitit. 

Menohran'chua. See Xeelanif, 

Men'opofne, or Menopo'tna. a tailed amphi- 
bian, the* henbender* (M€nap9maaUegtimi4enMi»)^ 
peculiar to the fresh waters of North America, 
which seems to form a oonnecUng link between 


the peronnibrnnehiate amphibians and the 
salamander. The Giant Salamander (Oypfth 
brtmthm japmiewt) of China and Japan is dosely 
related. 

Menstruation, or Menaea, the fieriodical 
discharge of blrNMl-HtHincd material ftom the 
generative organs of the human or Simian tb* 
male. As an uvuin riiicns, the mucous membrane 
lining the womb grows rapidly to provide a 
fbRsh bed of new cells in which the ovum, if it 
becomes ferilliKcd, can l>eoome Implanted. If 
the o\ijm Is not fcrtilisiHt, the oveigrown mucous 
membrane is siuni together with a certain 
amount of blood that escHpes fhim the severed 
bkKMl vessels. The period at which menstruation 
l>eglns is usually lietwecn the fourteenth and 
sixteenth year; it recurs at monthly intervals, 
lasting for four to six days, and thus contlmica 
until from the forty-flflh to the Aftieih year; 
the discharge at each period Is 6 ti> 6 os. 
All tlMHic oondifions, however, vary with each 
individual. A illsccmliniiatiec of this discharge Is 
one of the first signs of conception, and the cessa- 
tioti usiuilty continues during the period of preg- 
nancy and lactation. 

Mensuration, the t»ratu*h of mathematics 
which deals with the meitsurcinent of lengths, 
areas, and volutnra. The following are the* loure 
imiKirtunt forimtlm. Arraof triangle | bast^ x 
height; or vn V{s(s - ». )(* where 

a, 6, c are the sides, an. I » ^(#1 4- & -f* <*); or 

^ sin A. Area of parallelogram »*« hose X 
height be sinA. Area of irapestutn ^ | sum 
of parallel sidc-s X per|)endicular distance be- 
tween them. Circle (q.v.): elrc'iimferenc^ Shrr; 
area wr*; areo of scftor JOr®, where 0 
angle of sector, r * radius. Area of ellipse rcah, 
where ci, b arc the sc?nil-axcis. C!ylliidtT or prism; 
volume area of base X height; surface 
|)erlmetpr of base x height i- area of ends* iVmc 
or pyruiiiid: volume. ) area of base X height; 
curved surface of cone 1 jierlincter of base x 
slant side. Sphere: volume iTTf*; siirfiux! *» 
4xr*; surfuc*c of any rone 27rf X height 
of Kone; volume of sono l>rtwccn a great circle 
and a parallel small circle x(r^ — Js*), 
where z height of zone. The general prol^ 
lem of finding lengths, arcus, and volumes 
belongs to the Integral calculus (see Caleuiwi), 
For a very usefiil approximate method, see 
SimpmtCft Rule, For mechanical methods, see 
JHanimeter, 

Menthol (C^IImO), peppermint camphor, a 
white crystalline stilistance obtained from mint 
(genus Mentha), of which it smells strongly; used 
externally in eases of nervous headache. 

Mootona (Ft. ilfenlon), a Riviera town and 
winter-resort, Alpes-Maritlmes, France, on the 
Mediterranesn. The climate is equable and very 
mild. In the neighbourhood there are many 
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grovcH of ornnf(OH and lemons. The town was 
piireliHHed Iiy Fnince from the Prince of Monaco 
in IMOI. Pop. litMHit 18,(KK>. 

Menzaleh, or Mcnzala, u higcHm of K|^ypt 
exlrndiiiK fnnn the fhiniietla hninrli of the Nile 
to the Suez ('anal, wliieli travei’sc*M its eastern 
sale. It runs parallel with the Mediterranean, 
from whielk it is separated hy a narrow sanrlspit 
pierc'ed hy three o(K‘nfnj(H, and (Hintainlni; several 
villages and Port SuYd. It provides lish and salt. 
Aren, about sq. miles. 

Mephlstoph'eles (older forms Mephlato- 
phlluN, Mcphlstophllis), the name of a demon 
in the old piipyaa-playH, adoptc^d and developed 
by Marlowe in liis tragieal history of Dr, Fawtius; 
and more espeeially by Goethe in the first part of 
Famt, where he liceomes the (ailturcd personifl- 
eaiion of evil rather than the Satan of |)Opular 
belief. 

Mequinez, or Mckn^s, a city of Morocco, on 
the Atlantie Bhipe .<9 of the Atlas range, in the 
Kr(‘nc‘h zone of itiduciiee, and a military area of 
the Sherillan unny. There art^ vineyards In 
the vieiiiity. Pop. (1910), 87,247 (2202 Euro- 
peans). 

Mercantile Law, in England, the law regu- 
liiting dealings between merehants, i.e. c^oin* 
iiK'reial law (Lat. im*r.r, rnerehaiidise). It is 
built up In greater part of the customs and usages 
of tradi*rs (the law inerehant), and iric!lijdc *8 the 
law of negotiable instruments, the sale of goods, 
partnership, agency (bnikcrs, factors, warc^hoiise- 
men, and others), carriage (ehurt4*r-parties, bills 
of hilling, ^e.), insiiraiiee, patents, trade-marks. 
Ikv, Aliy custom which is against <*onimcr(*iHl 
morality is not binding and cannot Ik* founded 
oik. 

Mercantile Marine. The British merchant 
service had its origin in (lie fleet built by King 
Alfred to protect bhiglaiid from the ravages of 
Danish pirates, lie eopied hut improved on the 
Datiislk ships, and at first mann<^ his vessels 
with sea-rovers of Frisia; but ultimately his own 
Knglishinen learned the art of seamanship, and, 
having beeotne prolicient navigators by necessity, 
th(‘y saw no reason why they should not eon- 
1 iniie to l>e seamen when that necessity had been 
riMiioved. In this manner the mercantile marine 
was founded, and with it the natioi^ prosperity, 
of which British supremacy at sea is still the 
basis. 

The following table gives the losses of the 
Allk(*s from enemy action during the European 
War, 101 4-K. 

Britain . a to? vessels, 7 . 638 ,oae tons. 

I wnce . 238 „ 608.845 „ 

Ituly.. . a 30 74 a. 36 s 

• 2 ’ •• lao.iTO .. 

Vhmrd States 80 „ 341 , 51 a ,* 

On noth June, 1021, theve wcre,ll,(ra vessels 


over 100 tons showing the British flag, including 
10,824 steam-vessels of 21,588,606 |ons, and 
1100 sail-vessels of 482,102 tons. The world's 
total on the same date showed steam-vessels, 
58,840, 825 tons, and sail-vessels, 8,128,328 tons. 
In 1014 there were 205,052 seamen employed in 
British ships, including fishing-eiaft, but ex- 
clusive of river and inland navigation vesscllp. 
212,040 of the total were British, 81,306 jrere 
Euroiiean foreigners, and 51,010 were Lascars 
and Asiatics. Among Kuropeqp foreigners em- 
ployed were: Germans, 5000; Swedes, 8000; 
Norwegians, 21.50; Russians, 2(X)0. Much infor- 
mation regarding olTieers, men, and tonnage will 
be found under Shipping, 

Merca'tor, Gerard, mathematician and geo- 
grapher, born at Rupcimonde, in Flanders, 1512, 
died 1504. lie studied at Louvain; became a 
lecturer on geography and astronomy; entered 
the service of Cliarles V, for whose use he made 
a celestial and a terrestrial globe; and in 1552 
retired to Duisburg, on being appiointed eosnko- 
grapher to the Duke of Julicrs (1550). 11c is the 
author of a method of projection called by his 
name, the princ{pk*s of which were applied prac- 
tically by Edward Wright in 1.500. He is also 
the author of Tahuke Geograp^Jew (C'ologne, 
1578). 

Mercator's Projection. See Maps. 

Merchandise Marks Act, passed in 1887, 
provides that all goods of foreign maniifneitire 
Ijearing any name or trodc-mark of any manu- 
facturer, dealer, or trader in the United Kingdom 
(unless such goods are accompanied by a definite 
declaration of the country In which they were 
produced) arc pndiibitcd under penalties ftom 
lieing inkported into the United Kingdom; while 
under lui amending Act of 1011 the importer of 
such goods may be required to produce any 
doeunkcnts in his possession relating thereto, 
and to furnish the names and addresses of the 
consignor and consignee, and such information 
may l>c comnkunicated to the person whose name 
or trarle-mark has been infringed. All such goods 
arc forfeitable. Under the Act, one who falsely 
represents that he is the maker of goods for the 
king, the royal family, or Government is liable 
in a penally of 820. It is also an offence to forge 
any trade-mark, to apply to goods any false trade 
description or any nmrk so nearly resembling 
a trade-mark as to be calculated to deceive, to 
sell or expose for sale any goods with such a 
trade-mark or trade description, and to make, 
possess, or dispose of any die, Ac., for the pur- 
pose of forging a trade-mark. 

Merdhant Shipping Acta. See Shipping, 

Mercia, the largest of the An^i^Siaon 
kingdoms, comprehended all the middle counties 
of Knghnii!, and was founded fay Cirlda in 585. 
In 827 it was conquered Egbert, who united 
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the different kingdoms of England into one. 
After thiif time it was repeatedly overrun by the 
Danes. See England. 

Mercury, in myttiology, the name of a Roman 
god, identifled In later times with the Greek 
IfemiCs. As representing lfenn£s he was re- 
garded as tlie son of Jupiter and Maia, and was 
l^ked upon as the god of eloquence, of com- 
tdersc, and of robbers. He was also the messenger, 
herald, and ambassador of Jupiter. As a Homan 
god he was merely the patron of coiniiicroe and 
gain. 

Mercury, in astronomy, the planet nearest 
the sun. It moves round the sun in 87*060:i of 
our mean solar days, at a mean distance of 
83,000,000 miles; its cocciitrieity of orbit is 
0*205018; the inclination of its orbit to the 
ecliptic is T'O'S"; its diameter is uliout 8000 miles. 
The fMTiod i>f its axial rotation is uncertain, but 
is l>elieved by many astroiioiiicni to be the same 
us that of its revolution round the sun. The 
votiiiiic is ulxnit iV ^hat of the earth; the density 
alK>ut i less than the earth's. Mercury is most 
eonveiiieiilly jdaecd for obscr%*aUon by the 
nuked eye when an evening star In spring 
or wImmi a inoniing star in autumn. Transits 
of the planet across the sun's disc arc not 
infrerpient. They ctin occur only iic'ar 7th 
May or 0th Nov., on account of the position 
of the nodes of the orbit. 

Mercury, called also quicksilver, symbol llg, 
atomic wtdglit 200*6 (see hatopen)^ a metal whose 
siiecific gravity is greater than that of any other 
inctol, except the platimim metals, gold, and 
tungsten, being 18*30, or thirteen and a half 
times as heavy os water. It is the only metal 
which is liquid at common temperatures. It 
fhewH at —88*8'* C., and boils at 830*7” C. 
When heated in the presence of air it is gnulually 
converted into a red oxide. ^ Mercury is used 
in baroiiictcrs to ascertain the piesstire of the 
atmosphere, and in thennometers used to 
detennine temperature, for which purpose it 
Is well adapted by its expansibility and the 
extensive range between its freezing- and 
boiling-point. Preparations of ibis metal are 
among the most powerful poisons, and are cx« 
tensively used as medicines. The preparation 
called c^inel or mercurous chloride (HgCl) is 
a roost ei&cacious deobstruent. Another vduable 
preparation is corrosive subliinate or mcreurio 
chloride (HgClg). Mercury combines with or 
dissolves other metals, gold, silver, tin, 
forming amalgams; and these metals should 
therefore not be brought into contact with it. 
Anudgams are, however, laigcfy used in certain 
industries, and especially by dentists for stopping 
teeth. Mercury is diiefly found in the state of 
sulphide, einniuar (HgS), but It is also found 
native. The chief mines arc In Spain, lialy^ 


California, Mexico, and Peru, The metal Is 
readily extracted firoiii Its ores by simply roosting 
them in suitable ftirnaces. During this rousting 
operation the sulphur is elimitiat^ as sulphur 
dioxide gas, and Uie metallic mereuiy, being at 
a temperature abo\*c its boiling-point, ia distilled 
off and passes forw*ard witli the fUrnaee gases, 
from w*hich it is condensed and eollcoted by 
passing through suitable coolers. This proctws, 
or a mcKHOcatioii of it, has been In use at tiie 
great Almuden mines in Spain for hundreds of 
years. 

Meredith, (^ksorge, Ilritlsh novelist and poet, 
W'os born 12th Feb., 1828, unci died IBth May, 
1009. His father, a naval ouUHter at Portsmouth, 
w*as of Welsh extraction, and liis mother had 
a strain of Irish blood in her. Meredith went us 
a day Ixty to St. PaiiPH C'huri*h scIumyI, Soulhsca, 
and at the age of flitcen he was sent to the Mora- 
vian school at. Ncuwled, on the Hhine, where 
he reimiiiiccl nearly two years. On hU return 
he was urtieliNl to a soheitor, and made many 
ftieiids among literary |K*ii>ple. Atimng them wim 
Thomas Ix>ve Peueoek (<pv.), whosc^ widowed 
daughter, Mrs. Nleolls, Meredith fiiarried in 18>I9. 
He then ahundoned law, and turned to Journulisiii 
and iiterntiire for a liveliluMKl. He wrote for 77ie 
ipswich Journal, (hice a IKrrA:, and The Mai tong 
Post His llrst publish-^l volume, Poemn, ap- 
peared in 1851. llw ^ ns a iiovcliat Ix^gaii 
with The Shaving of Shagpat (1850). liis llrst 
marriage was a failure; his wife left him in 1858, 
and died in 1801. In 1804 he married Mario 
Vullianiy, w*ith whom he had twenty-one years 
of happy married life. In 1802 he IxTaiiic literary 
iMlviMr to Messrs. Chapman & Hull, niid 
I’ontiiiued his eotinc«ction with that publishing 
house for more than thirty years. Errwhon and 
Eaet Lynne were among tlic Ixiuks upon whhdi 
he rciwrlof! adversely. During the Austro- 
Italiaii War of 1800 he acted os siYCriuI corre- 
sfKYiident for The Morning Poet, There is little 
to record In the incidents of bis life, apart fn>iii 
the apiYcaraiico of Ids novels. In 1805 he took 
up his residence at Flint Cottage, Box Hill, and 
remained there until his death. 

The Shaving of Shagpat (1850) and Farina 
(1857) were Meredith's two earliest novels. 
The fontier, which Is decddeilly tlic more suc- 
ccsshil, is based upon The Arabian Sighte, and 
the latter, which is a legend of Cologne, ufioii the 
inedbcval and romantic tale. Both these books 
contain a strong liurlctc)ue clement; the latter 
was somewhat influenced by Mcrediili's father- 
in-law, Peacof'k. The Ordeal of Riehard Feverel 
(1859) and Evan HarrfngUm both cx)fitaific4i 
richly farcical scenes in their original form. They 
were ruthlessly revised (and not improved) for 
later editions in 1878 and 1897. The revisioii 
made Evan liarrififfan, which was an excellent 
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fiircc ceritrjnf< round some thinly disguised During the laiit yean of hia life Meredith was 


nic^riiliera of the novelist’s own family, a some- 
what ill-pro[iort toned eoiucily. EmUia in Eng- 
hfid (1804), afterwarris rc-ehristened Smdl^ 
lUUonit ttnd its sequel FUtoria (1807) arc 
wriltcn In his best nioiiner, but were not well 
received. Mujda Fleming (1805), a powerful 
story, deals with the yeoman eluss. The Ad- 
verdures of Harry Uichrnand (1871) is a brilliant 
lirst*|M'rs(»n romance; Beauchamp'' § Career (1874) 
was its author’s favourite uinong all tlic novels. 
The Egoist (1870) is by inutiy considered Mere- 
dith’s masterpiece; he ccrtidnly wrote It primarily 
to please himself, and it therefore contains the 
quintessence of his philos<jphy of life. The Tragic 
Comedians (1880) is a much less elaborate novel 
founded on fuel. Diana of the Crossways (1885) 
was the lirst of his novels to l>c widely read by 
the general piiblie. Its |M)pularity was largely 
due to the fact that its heroine whs niodellcd 
upon C^uniline Sheridan, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
and its central ineident was based upon a wide- 
spread but erroiKHius story that Mrs. Norton hud 
iH't rayed u Cabinet seeift to The Times, One of 
Out CotKiMTors (1881) is one of the most obscure 
of the Hi'ricfl, and was oallcd by iU author a 
st rong d<ise of my most indigestible production 
Lord Ormont and his AmitUa (1804) and The 
Amtzing Marriage (1805) were the lost of hit 
novels. Celt and Saxon, an unfinished early novel. 
Was |M>sthiiitiou8ly published in 1010. 

Al)Out Meredith’s posituiii as a novelist there 
can be no two opinions. He stands in the frc»nt 
Tank, with one or two others. Yet he has never 
been widely |)opular, but n!niuin8 the favourite 
tif ’ an hoiioiiruhlc minority *. His enemies have 
clmrgcd him with fantastic foppery of expression, 
with shiuii profundity, and with having an 
onieular air of «U|H!rtority, His novels are 
eertiiiniy imt idways easy reading, but their 
diflUndty hiis been iiiueh exagg^'rated. Some of 
his olMcurity was due to Uic spirit of mischief. 
When he eliosc, ho oi>uht writes crisply and 
clearly. He is not likc<i by tliosc w'ho read novels 
merely fetr the plot. It is in dmractcr-drowing, 
es^Hrially in |Kirtraying women, and in describing 
itic manifold variety of nature that he excels. 
He Is the most Intellectual of the Victorians, 
Much light is thrown on his theory of art by his 
Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic 
Spirit^ which was a let^ture deli\*ered at the 
l.«ondoii liiaiitution, 1st Fvb., 1877. There he 
dwells on the tiscw of the Cotiiie ISpirit, wliieli 
arouses thmgddfii) laugliit^r, prevenU us flrom 
taking ourselves too serimisly, and destroys Ute 
biigl>ear of scntiiiientalwin. 

As a |HMa Meredith does not rank so high, 
though Love in the Valley^ Modem £oi)ir,^and 
some of his shorter puetns are bauntlag and 
melodious, in spile of their octiisioiui) obswity* 


generally recognized as the most prominent 
nian-oMetters in England. He was chosen to 
succeed Tennyson as president of the Authors’ 
Society; he lield the gold medal of the Royal 
Society of Literature; and be was given the 
Order of Merit in 11H)5. — Hiuliogbaphy: R. Le 
Oallienne, George MeredUh: some Characteristioci 
G. M. Trev'elyan, The Poetry and PkOosop!^ ef 
George Meredith; J. Moffatt, George Meredith: a 
Primer to the Novels; C. Rhotiadcs, George 
Meredith: his Life^ Genius, and Teerehing (trans- 
lated by A. Price): S. M. Ellis, George Mere- 
dith: his Life and Friends in Bekdion to his 
Work, 

Mergan'ser, a genus of aquatic, birds be- 
longing to the duck family. Yhc n^-breasted 
merganser (Mergus serrator) and the goosander 



Ked-bre«»tcd Merganser (Afergui rerrator) 


{M, merganser) are the commonest British 
species, which range from the Bermudas to 
China and Japan. The smew (ilf. odbeUus) Is 
native to the northern part of the Old World, 
wintering in Britain, the Mediterranean, Northern 
India, China, and Japan. There are two North 
Amcrioan 8i>ecic8, M, 'ameHeanus and the hooded 
merganser {Lophodytes eucuUatus). Mcigansers 
inhabit lakes and the sea-eoast, migrate south- 
ward in winter, lay fboai eight to ftmrtocn eggs, 
and are gregarious In habit, • 

Mdsida (ancsieat Auduata Emerita), a 
dilapidated dty .of Badajos, Spain, on the 
Guadiana, Founded by tbe Romans (88 ax*), 
Augusta Emerita beeame capital of Luaitanlm, 
It h*!! to the Moors under Mdsa (718), and waa 
n*Uikcn by Alfonso IX of Leon In 1888. Tbe 
Rouuui remains (fbmm, bridge built by Tndno, 
ampliitheatre, oimis, and aqueduct) ait outside 
t)i€ modem town, and are the moat important 
in Spain. 

MMAi; caplUi dty of Yucatan, Mttdoo; 85 
mlica inland £Eom tibe port of Pngnmh m the 
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Mextoan (tulf, with which it to oonficcteil hy 
railwiiy. was founded in 1^; the catbedrid 
dates fiotn 1308. Pop. 02, 430. 

M4rida, a state of Venesuela, created in lOOt* 
Area, 4000 sq. raiiet; pop. (1018}, 117,148. The 
state capital to M4rida (founded 1558), on tlio 
Chama. It to the seat of the Unlvciaity of Los 
Andes. l*op. 13,400. 

* Meriden, a town of Conoectiout, United 
States, in New Haven county. Silver-ware, glass, 
and fire-arms ass among its raanufiictures. Pop. 
(1980), 84,764. 

Meridian, a line imagined as described upon 
the eartirs surface so as to pass through n given 
place and the two poles. It to therefore one-half 
of a great rlreic, if we assume that the earth to 
spherical. Tlie plane of a meridian will evidently 
pass through the earth's axis, and be perpendicu- 
Jar to the e<|uator. This plane, extended out awards 
from thtt earth, will intersect the imaginary 
celestial sphere which astronomers picture os 
surrouiKiifig the earth, the intersection con- 
st itiiiing the celestial meridian. The celestial 
meridian of a place thus passes through the 
aeniih of the place, and the north and south 
points of the horison. Each star, as well as the 
sun, cittsses the meridian twice daily, though, 
except ftir the circumftokar wlarat one transit 
occurs beneath the hortoon. We say that the 
body crosses the meridian. At the moment of 
upper transit it to eiUier due south or due norili, 
tinlcss exactly overhead. In reality, of courae, 
it to the mo%*ing plane ,of the meridian that 
crosses the sun's or star's discs being carried 
round by ilie earth's rotatioii. The name meridian 
is derivesd from Latin mtrUiianuM (from meeftinr, 
middle, and dies, ilay), because the suirs etosslii^i 
^he meridian marks midday. All places situated 
on the same meridian liave the wunc local 
time, and midday at the 'same instant, but 
the times of sunrise ami suiiscL and conse- 
quently the lengths of the day, differ with the 
latitudes of the places, except at the* vernal 
and autunifud equinoxtto. See Day\ LaiUudci 
tmgUuik* 

Merldiaii Gircla. See TVowff Ctfreto. 

Mfirimfia (mA-ri-mA), Prosper, French fioet 
and prose writer, bom SSIb Sept., 1808, died 
88rd Sept., 1870. He studied law and passed 
advocate; but employod himadf mote with 
literature, and first came phmiiiicntly forward 
Id 1629 with eight comedicD pmfessedly trans- 
lated torn the Spanish of ^ Clara Gaxul He 
oontributed to the Kam de Paris and the Hevus 
des ikaa Mondes; became inspector of historical 
moniinieats, in which capacity be travelled 
thiotigh Firanoe, and wrote eeverat arehmolo||toal 
woffca* He oontimied to pubftoli fomantic tales, 
aiieh as Arsfae GuilM^ Camm^ Cohmba, Mako 
PaksaSf to&s wee made a Senator in 1858, and 


grand ofileer of the Legion of Honour In 1866, 
Among Ids writings arc: Ths //Islerg qf Dan 
Pedro I 0 / CwfOe (1848)^ Poetry qf Modem 
Greece (1855), Leitrts A ims imeannus (1878), and 
Travela in varkms parts qf Fyones.— G« 
Saintsbury, Writings ef Prosper MMmk* 
Merino (mc-rfi'nO) to a short fine-stapled 
wool, very rank and wavy, and derives Its nanie« 
from a type of Spantoh elieep. Very fine wools 
fh>m other countries often reed ve the same nanwt 
w'hich always Indicates a wool of very good 
quality, and toom which high counts (very thin 
yarns) can be spun. Botany wool, the original 
of which came from Australia, and was shipped 



Australian Meiine Hstn Spanish Merino 


from Botany Day, to of the same quality. The 
U?nn merino is also applied to high-griMlo fabriee 
mode from merino or Botany yarns. French 
merinos, for example, were at one time largely 
made from such fine wools, woven with twill 
weave, dyM in all stiudos, and used extensively 
for lafUes* drcNses. The chief British seat for 
ilicse goods to Briuiforcl, Yorkshire, but they 
arc atoc» made in sevenU other districts in the 
United Kingdom. 

Merioneth, or Merionethshire, a mariiinte 
county of North Wales, served by the Gresai 
Western, Cambrian, and l^idiin A North 
Western Railways. The coast-line to broken and 
rugged; the surfrice of the county inoutitainous 
(Aron Mawddwy, 2970 feet; Coder Idrto, 8927 
feet); the chkd' rivers the Uee, the Mawddach, 
the Dovey; and tlie largest lake Tcgfd or Bala 
Lake (laigest in Wales). Slate, limestone, and 
manganese are worked. The soil to he the most 
part poor, oats being the chief groin crop; 
cattle, siieep, and small hardy fKinics arc reared, 
hlerionetli returns one member to Parliament, 
rtiief town, Dolgelly. Area, 482,872 acn«; pop. 
(1921), 45,450. 

Mesdatam, a group, layer, or mass of cells 
oapabJe of txmtinued divtolo^ The prfnofpaf 
types ares (1) primary mertoioms, such as the 
of embryonic cells forming the apex 
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(‘ growinf(-fMiint ’) of root and Hhoot In seed* 
pJuntfl; these produce all the cellii that suImc- 
queiitly by fl^rowth and dlfferontiation give riiie 
to the various * permanent * tiHHues: (2) 
Bceoiidary incristcnifi, such as the cambium and 
phellogen (q.v.). 

Meric d'AublUtn^ (mcrl dd-ben-yft), Jean 
Henri, historian and theologian, boni at Geneva 
1704, die<J 1872. His education, commenced at 
Geneva, mtiis (*oniplcted at Berlin. He became 
pastor at Harnhurg to a French congregation, 
and removed afterwanls to Brussels. Returning 
to his native city in 1880, he became professor 
of Church history in the theological school 
founded by the Gc^nevuii Kvangellcol Society. 
Besides his well-known Hialory of the Itefar^ 
ffici/iofi in the Wh Century (18ai>-6a), he pub- 
lislitHl a siipplcincntary history to the time of 
Calvin (l*uris, 1882-8); 7Vie Protector (Crom- 
well ). 1H^i7; and the IfecoUectiona of a Swiaa 
Minister, 

Merlin, n legendiu'y Welsh prophet and 
magician, who is wii<i to have lived in tJie fifth 
century, lie is said to have l>c€*n the offspring 
of a demon and a Welsh princess, and became 
advitMtr to the liltiglish kings Vortige^rn, Ani- 
brosius, rthcrpeiidragon, and Arthur. There 
WHS also a prophet eoniiccded with the ancient 
kingdom of Strathclyde called Merlin the Wild, 
or Merlinua Caledfmiua, who is said to have It veil 
In the sixth century. His prophecies, containing 
also those ascribed to the Welsh Merlin, were 
published at Kdiiiburgh in 1815. 

Merlin, or Stone Falcon {/Esalon regulua), the 
smallest of the British falcons, ladag only about 
tile si'/c of a blackbird, but very bold. It was 
foriiierty ust'd in hawking quails, jiortridges, 
larks, aiKl such small game, aiul is even yt?t 
occasionally traiiicMl. It Is of a bluish-ash I'olotir 
above, reddish-yellow on the breast and belly, 
with longitudinal dork spots; the throat of the 
adult male is white. It builds its nest on the 
ground. 

Mermaid's Purse, a nimir given to the 
horny egg-case of the skate, spotted dog-fish 
(q.v.), Ac., which is often thrown up on the 
shonN 

Mcr'od, a city and state of ancient Kthiophi, 
in the north-eastern |>art of Africa, oprresponding 
mainly with the district between the Nile and 
Atbara, north of Abyssinia. Mero£ was the 
centre of the earavtui trade between Ethiopia, 
l%vpt, Arabia, Northern Afrk'o, and India. 
There are pyramids at the site of ancient ftleroiS, 
and a small town of futme name on the Nile. 

Meroatomata, a group of arthropods^ repre- 
sented by the living king-crab, the extinct 
inemliers of which arc important in the Ihuna 
of late Silurian, and especially of Devonian 
times. The division Eurypierida includes forms 


up to 0 feet long, and their remains arc well 
known in the Scottish Old Red Sandstotie. 

Merovingians, the first dynasty of Frankish 
kings which ruled in the northern part of Gaul 
from 490 to 752, when they were supplanted by 
the Carlovingians. They derived their name 
from Merwig or Mcrowig (Merovacus), the grand- 
father of Clovis. • 

Merrlmac, a river of the United States 
flowing through New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts. The immense water-pow'cr furnished 
by its falls bos created the towns of Lowell and 
Lawrence in Massachusetts, and of Nashua and 
Manchester in New Hampshire. 

Merseburg (incr's^-byrA), a town of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Suulc. It is wnlled, ha^ a seven- 
tecMiili - century castle used as Government 
onicHTS, and a cathedral dating from the eleventh 
century. Pop. 21,000. 

Mersey, a river and commercial highway of 
England, lias its origin in Derbyshire by the 
jiiiietioii of the Goyt and Kthcmw; receives os 
aflluciits the Tame, Irwcll, Rolliri, and Weaver; 
expands into an estuary 18 miles from its moulli 
at Rumxirn; entire length, 70 miles. The Man- 
chester Ship Ganal is entered at East ham on tlic 
Mersey estuary. 

Mertbyr-Tydvil, or Tydfil, a parUuinentary 
borough of South Wales, county of Glamorgan, 
on the Taff. The town owes its prosperity to its 
situation near the centre of the coal- and mineral- 
Held of South Wales. Pop. (1021), 80,101. 

Merton College, Pxford, first founded at 
Maldon, in Surrey, in 1204 by Walter de Merton, 
Bishop of Rochester and Lord High Chancellor 
of England, was removed to Oxford before 1274. 

Meru, a mountain of Tanganyika Territorv', 
Africa, west of Kilimanjaro. Altitude, 14,930> 
feet. 

Merv (ancient Antlochia Margiana), a 
town of Astatic Russia, in tlic Transcaspian 
province, and in an extensive oasis producing 
wheat, barley, ricc, cotton, and melons. Merv 
stands on ihe Miirghal, and is on the Trans- 
caspian Railway, on the road to Herat. Carpets, 
silks, and silver-ware are manufactured. Merv 
is mentioned in ihe Zendaoeata, was refounded 
by Alexander the Great, and was successively 
in Arab, Scljuk, Turk, and Mongol hands before 
occupation by the Russians in 1888. Po|». about 
100,000. 

Meshed, a town of Peiwia, capital of the 
province of Khorassan and a sacred city of Shiah 
Mahotiuiicdanism, containing the tomb of Imhm 
Rusa, oon of AU and grandson of Mahomet. 
Swords, velvets, silks, cottons, and jewelleiy 
are roanufieuTtured, but Meshed owes Hs pros- 
pci^^ to the annual influx of about 100,000 
pilgmis.A about 00,000. Durintg the Euro- 
pean War Meshed was occupied by the Biitisb 
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(1918) l4> f^ard the Transcaspian Railway finom 
lianatical Bblsheviki. 

Mesmer, Friedrich Anton, German ph>'Bician, 
founder of the doci^riiic of mesmerism or animal 
magnetism, was born in 1783, died in 1815. Ifc 
professed to cure diseasca by stroking with 
magnets, but about 1770 he renoututKi their 
*uae, and declared that his operations were 
ooiul^cted solely by means of Uie magnetism 
peculiar to auinial bodies, lie went to Paris in 
1778, where he thieved considerable success 
and fame and made many converts to his vica*K, 
but was regarded by the medical foculty as a 
charlatan. The Government at length apiKiiiiled 
a committee of physicians and rneiiibcrs of the 
Academy pf Sciences to investigate his pre- 
tensions. ITic rei'Kirt was unfavourable, and the 
system fell inti> disrepute. Mesmer retired to 
Swabia, where he died. 

Mesmerism. See Hi/pnoihm, 

Mesne (m^n), in law, middle or intervening; 
as, a mvme lorcl, that is, a lord who holds land 
of a siiperkir but gruntfi a part of it to another 
IK^rsoii. Ill this case he is a tenant to the su|M:rior, 
but lord or su|ierior to the sec<jnd grantee. 
Mesne pndlls arc the rents and proflta of land 
aeeriK*fl %vlule the land is in the |Kjsscssion of an 
Of'cupier not ItiW'fuily enliilcd thereto. The 
action bnaiglit by the true owner to recover 
hu<‘h pn>tUs is known us an motion of mesne 
profits. 

Mesophytes, plants adapted to grow under 
average cH^uulilioiis of watcc-supply, such as the 
vegetation of meadows, also most GuUivute<l 
crops of tern[ierate countries. See Hygrophytee; 
XcToph})*' 

Mesopoca'mia, literally ‘tlic land la*tween 
life rivers \ : name given by the Greeks to the 
extensive ngi<»ii eneloscil by the Tigris and 
Euphrates, anchmily astMieiated with the As- 
syrian and lialiy Ionian riiormrchics. Its Old 
Testament name is Aram Saharaim {Gnt, xxiv, 
10), or Padan Aram. Mcso|>otamja was formerly 
a part of the Turkish KmpiW, and wan coiiijxMicd 
as follows: 


VUayet. 

I 

Arcs. 

Sq. MUm. 

Populstioa. 

Bagdad 

54,540 

900, (NKI 

Basra 

53,5^ 

000,000 

Mosdl 

36,130 

5410,000 

Mesopotamia 

143,950 

2,000,iKM> 


During the European War the country was 
oonquered British troops, and was erec^ 
into on indqx;ndcnt state under Article 22Af 
the Covenant of the League of Naiion^a 
mandate being authorkod. By the Treaty of 


Sevres (lOlh Aug., 3990) Turkey eonOitned this 
agreement, Britan acting as mandatory. On 
93rd Aug., 1991, Bmir Febol, third son of the 
King of the Ilejaa and ally of Britain in Meso- 
|K>taniia, was proclaimed King of Irak and 
crowned at Bagdad. The prevailing religions 
of Mesopotamia arc Shiah and Sunnite Mahom- 
medanism, with some Jewish and CJiristian 
sects. Among industries agriculture, carried on 
by the help of irrigation, is important, wheat, 
barley, cotton, dates, and ground-nuts being 
produced. Some asphalt deposits are worked 
at Hit, on the Euphrates. Oil, however, is the 
chief prcKluet; iwtrolcum wells are worked at 
Matidali, near Bagflad, and at Gasara, near 
Mosdl. Iiii^mrta arc mainly of cotton gumdu and 
sugar; staple cx|M)rtH are grain and car|>ets. Tlic 
Bagdad Railway (European 4- foot*8|-incli 
gauge) traverses the country, with a line between 
Bogdiut mid Suiiiara aiul other offsIuMits. — llm* 
LiooRArHY; K. Hevati, The lAtttd oj the Two 
itivrrr, L. J. Hall, The inUmd Water Tramport 
in Mempotamia. 

Mesopotamia Commission, a Gommltice 
iip|ioiiitcKl in Aug., 1910, to inquire Into the 
British cumipaign in Meso|)otainia during the 
Kurofieari War, and the disoslcr of General 
TowiinIiciuI beyfind Kill. The Coiiiinissimi ccm) 
•isied of for«l George Hamilton (chalrtniin;. 
Lord Hugh (*ccil, Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, 
General Sir Neville L>ite.lton, Sir Arcrhib^d 
WilliatiiRon, M.P., Mr. John HcKigc, M.F., and 
Coiiimaiider Jemiah WedgwcMMi, M.P. The re|Mirt 
of the Committee was published in «Tunc, 1917, 
strongly censured Imth the India OITIcc and the 
Indian Government, and made them res|N>nsfblo 
for the ill-advised |N>licy and the defects of 
^''xc»cutiori which resulted in Townshcnd*s dis- 
aster. All the commissioners signed the Report, 
with the exception of Coniiiuindcr Wedgwood, 
who made a separate report. Mr. Chatiiberlalii 
lYsigiicd the SeeFeturyshfp of India, being suc- 
ceeded by the Right Hon. ICdwhi Montagu (re- 
signed 9th March, 1999). 

MesozoJc (from Gr. mesos, middle, and zoip 
life), the term Applied by geologists to the era 
litiii group of KtrutigrapliJcal systems between 
the Palicozoie and the Cainoaoic. Tlie Mesor^do 
group is coextensive with the Soc*oridary formm 
lions, and includes the rocks of the Triossic, 
Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems. 

Mesquite {ProedpU gtanduUim)^ a small tree 
allieiJ tf> the m^ac'ia, common in Mexico, Texas,, 
and other )mris of western North America. It 
yields a gum not much inferior to gum arable; 
its ser'ds are eaten, and a drink is prepared 
from liie mucilage of its porls. Another species 
(P. pybcectoB) has pods that ore eaten the 
Indians, being rich in fsiecharinc matter. They am 
of a twisted fiurm, hence the mime * screw Uxui V 
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Mess, ti wcircl derived from the I^tin and 
Frencii, uiid iiiefuiiiig * ihoitc who take their frxid 
at the same table \ At the present day the word 
ui used aliniist exclusively in naval and military 
circles. On His Majesty's ships the principal 
ofneers’ mess is known as tiie * ward*room \ 
while that for the junior ofTicers is the * gun- 
room *, in iKith cases the word * rnem * being 
uiKlcrsiood. In the army every regiment, 
battalion, or similar unit has its oAlcers* mesa 
and sergeants' mess, both conducted by a 
comniittco of officers or non-com missioned 
olTicers for the lienellt of the iiienilH'rs, partly 
according to certain well - deflned rules, and 
partly according to ancient custom and un- 
written laws of the service. To a regimental 
officer the mess, under w'hieh name is included 
all the r<»oiiui set apart for general use*, sucli as 
the dining- or riiess-ro<Mii, the silting- or ante- 
room, and the billiard-room, fUlills the dual 
purfMaics of a home and a <;lub for lui long us he 
remains in the rc^gimciit. All uffU^ers of a unit 
are necessarily inciiilNirs of the mess, while the 
unmarried olflcers are what is known as * dining 
incmbers *, l.c. they must live and cat and 
generally have their licing in the nK* 8 s. Married 
ofllct^rs use it more ns a (‘lub. All, married or 
single, pay a certain fixed monthly subscription 
towunls the upkeep of the mess, while the 
' dining meiiibeni ' pay in addition a daily sum 
for ilicir fiNxl or * inming *. The mess dinner 
Is a parade for all ' dining memlH*ni *, and anyone 
wishing to be absent on a given occasion Is 
expected to obtain permission as from a pu*ude. 
Ill praeticT this is (lone liy merely writing one's 
name in a liook kept for the purpose. Ttiis 
oustoiii of treating the iness diiituT os a parade 
Is said to have originaUxl— 4 ui did messes theiii- 
selves -in 1745, when the Young Pretender was 
active in Seoilund. In those days there were 
many tiaeobite sympathisers in the English 
Hoyal army, and, it lieing the custom for olflcers 
to feed as and when they liked, there was little 
to prevent sujph sympatidzers from attending 
treiisonable meetings under cowr of darkness. 
The order coiis(M|uently went forth that for 
tiic friture all olflcers of a regiment would dine 
together and In uniform, the underlying idea 
being no doubt that, in those^days of hard 
drinking, the conviviality Inseparable from such 
a form of (Mminmnal dinner would keep the 
treafKiimhly bielimd ones (Hsottpied till they were 
too sleepy to think of anytlij^ig else but glutting 
to Ited. From tlu?se hol-lil(HHted threc-bottle 
days dewoend also some of the unwritten laws 
of a (iresent-day mess, 04 ;. Uic> rule against 
drawing a swoni in a mess or that prohibiting 
the mention of a lady's name. The' neoessily fbr 
these rules can easily be seen when one lenim- 
ben Uiat duels to^ plaos w^th gonsiderahle 


frequency, and often on the very flimsiest pre- 
texts, as late as the 'forties of the last century* 

In all olflcers' messes the king's health is 
drunk usually onew a week, all oflleen standing. 
The usual procedure is that the president rises 
and proposes the toast in the w'or^ ' Mr. Vioe» 
The King ’• The vice-president replies * Gentle- 
men — ^The King'. The hand plays a partsov* 
the whole of the National Anthem, after jvtddi 
all olflceni repeat the words 'The King' and 
drink. The late King Edward, in oonfbrmity with 
the spirit of the times, issued an order that the 
sovereign's health might, according to the taste 
of the individual, be drunk in water. In the 
navy the loyal toast is drunk sitting, for obvious 
reasons. 

Messenla, a department of modern Greece. 
Pop., about 210 , 000 . In ancient Greece Messenia 
was a country located in the southern part of 
the Peloponnesus. Its capital was Messene. 
Messenia struggled long in defence of her liberty 
against the Lacedemonians, with whom she 
waged three won between 748 - 724 u.c., 
081^08 B.C., and 484-456 B«c. 

Meosl'ah (Gr. form, Mesaiaa; Hcb. Mcahiach)^ 
corresponding to the Greek ChritiOB of the New 
Testament, tliat is, ' anointed has in the Old 
Testament several applications, as to the whole 
Jewish people, to the priests, to the kings (* the 
lord's Anointed'), and even to Gentile kings, 
as persons who had been anointed with holy 
oil. The designation, however, owes its specif 
importance* to Uie application of it in the pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament to an ideal 
holy king and deliverer whose advent they 
foretold. The whole of the prophetic pictures 
agreed in placing .Jehovah in the centr^ place 
of the desired kingship. These propliecies, which 
arc called the Messianic prophecies, had at the 
time of our Lord come to he applied by the 
Jews to a temporal king who should free them 
from foreign oppression. They are affirmed hv 
Jesus Christ and Hit apostles to apply to and 
be fulAUcd in Him; knd this is the belief of the 
Christiiui Church, by which He is called 'The 
Messiah'* The raikmaUstic school of theo- 
logians assert that Jesus laid claim to the 
dignity cither to meet the preoimceptioiis of His 
countrymen, or because He felt that the truth 
which He taught was the real kingdom never to 
be destroyed which the God of Heaven was to 
set up. — ^B ibuoorafby: M. Veriies, HitUdre 
dr$ ul(Vs metBiamiqutB; W. V* Stanton, The 
Jnviah and the Chtudian Meseiahx J. DrunuMOd, 
The ^irnish Mcesiah. 

Maaaiiui, a maritime province of Sicily, 
^versed mountain ranges (Monte Sod, 8885 
falliiq^ east and north to the sag railways 
arWottHlied to the coast-line. Copper, eulplm, 
flax, coam, fruit, oils, and wine are jivodiioed* 



MESSINA 
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Messina is the capital Area, 12$^ sq. miles; 
pop. csUiilhtcd at OOO^OtNK 
Messina (ancient ilr. Zofide; Hoin. Mesfona), 
a seaport city of Sicily, capital of Use proxinee of 
Messina, on the Strait of Messina, llie harbour Is 
celebrated. Messina was destroyed by earthquake 
^ on 28th Dee., 1008, when 70,000 people perklied. 
Oranges, liquorice, puiiiice*8toiic, wine, and oils 
att exported. Pop. estimated at 100,000 (ooni- 
mune). 

Messina, Stsalt of, the channel separating 
Italy from Sicily, and connecting the Tyrrhenian 
witli the Ionian Scfs; length, 20 miles; breadth, 
from 2 to 14-15 miles. It Is deep and the current 
is strong; and it is almost certain that the Scylla 
and Charybdis of the Odyssey were situated here. 
Anciently the strait was called Mamertinum 
Fretum or Freium Sictdutn, 

Mes'suage, in Knglish law, is tlic term used 
for a dwelling-house witli a piecs: of land ad* 
Joining assigned to the use thereof. In S<!ottish 
law it denotes the princi|uU dwelling-house of 
n barony, iicing synonyitious with tlm English 
mafiar-Aoa«e. 

Meta, an intendency and river of Colombia, 
South America. Tl)c intendency has an estimated 
area of 120,000 sq. miles. Pop. (1018). about 
34,000, 22,400 being Indians. Viilaviceiieio Is 
the capital, llie r^ver rises in the Cordillera 
Oriental, and (lows through Coioitihia to Join 
the Orinoco, of whi<*h it is tlie chief tributary; 
length, a1x>ut 050 miles. 

Metabolism (Gr. ohang'?), in biology, 

the cycle of cbeiiueal cltaiigcs will h continually 
goes on in living organisms, and consists of coit- 
struetivc proceswa (aoabolisni or assimilation), 
resulting in the gradual building up of living 
fhatter (protoplasm), and destructive procesiKai 
(kaiaboiisru ), whereby complex substaiioei are 
resolved into simpler ones, Xth the ultiinate 
formation of w^astc proiiucts (water, cartion 
dioxide, and nitrogenous comYxiuiuls), apd the 
conversion of lotential into kinetic energy. In 
green plants the first stfrp in anabolism is the 
synthesis of water and carbon dioxide (photo- 
synthesis) into formic aldehyde. This is ren- 
dered posidble by the prosenee of a green pigment 
(chlovo|diyll) which possesses the power to 
use the kinetic energy of sunlight for this pur- 
pose, Animals, however, lequtve complex food- 
■tufb, derived from other organisms, and the 
soluble substances fomicd liy the diction of 
these constitute the buflding maicrials tor oon- 
stnidive purposes. Colourless plants (lUngi, 
yeasts) also require eomplcx food, but 

the necessary nitrogen can be derived from 
tactfstes» which ore mneb simpier than ^be 
proteins lequbed by animals, 

MM'aceiltra. Seet SkMUy oj Ships. 
MMtiloi'Taplqr, a biaoeh of snetallmgy 


METALLURGY 

dealing with the internal structure of nietals 
and aJlo>*s, and Its lelatioii to Chdlr oompositlon 
and to their ph>‘sica| and moohanleal properUes. 
It Is closely related to physical nhemistiy, slnoe 
the internal structure depends on the physical and 
chemical conditions wder whicli the solid metal 
or alloy is formed. MetaU«igrai)hy also takes into 
auoouni.thc nieehaiileal arraugement of the oom« 
ponent particles of metals and alloys, and ki 
ihiiH intimately eouneeted with oryst^ngraphy. 

The word metallography was formerly used to 
signify the description of metals and their 
proi>erties, but in tills sense it is now obsolete, 
ll was rdntrodinml by Osmond in 1802 to 
designate the mieroscopie structure of metals 
and alloys, but its meaning has gradually been 
extended to cover the results of other methods 
of cxatninallon, and now includes the eoiiiplcic 
physical stiiily of metals and alloys. 

The most iiTi|K>rtant iiiethcNls of exaiiiinatioii 
tifiCfl in ilic study of metallography are pyro- 
tfieiric, ill wiiicii eompicle reconls are itiiule of 
the Hite sollciiflealion and ucNdlng of lUloys: 
and micitiseopic, in which prepared sec^Uoiui of 
the alloys are highly imlishcd, treated witit 
suitable eU^hing reagents, and examined by tite 
mieroseopc. By these means exact knowledge 
of the constitution of alloys is obtained, iiiuJ in 
the case of iron and si«*et eertaiti coustltiieots 
have been named, the iM.-st known being ferrite, 
cementite, austenite, uwiurtctailtc, irooitlic, sor- 
bite, and pearllte. — BinMooaACiiY; C. H. Dtach, 
Met4iU(igraphy; J. W. Mollor, 7he CryslaUiaaiion 
of /rori and Steelt W. Hosenhnin, An lutroductian 
to the Study of Phyeieal Metallurgy. 

Metaliurgy is the art of extracting metals 
from their ores and adapting tiieni for use In 
the metnl industries. The art csmiprises the 
whole of the processes involved in the separation 
of the minerals oonlaining the nietals fKmi other 
matters associatod In the ore, smelting or treat- 
ment of the rnincmls for the sqiarutlon of the 
metals, rclliiing the metals thus produced, and 
cuisting them into suitable forms; and generally 
incJiides preliminary mechanical work for tlic 
production of shapes and sixes suited to parti- 
cular branches of the metal industries. 'Hie 
success of the art of metallurgy depenils on a 
large number of finets oonceming tlie metals; 
the dciemiinaiion of these facts and their appli- 
cation to the requirements of the metallurgist 
may be said to oonsiituic the science of metal- 
liiigy. A emnpicte study (»f itae various bramthes 
of inetalluigy rec|uires a kmmledge of iiuuiy 
other bratiebcs of science. Geology and miner- 
alogy must tie stmlied in eotmeeikin with the 
ooeiirretiee and distribution of the ores and 
mtnerals in nature. Not only Is an aecurate 
knowledge of the properties and values of the 
metallic mloerals required, but also a knowledge 
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of the effect of iinpuritScs on thcfie profierUei, 
and also tlic effecTt of cuMOcnated niincnils, n>ckii» 
Av„ A knowledge of cheiniittiy is of vital 
iiiiI)ortaiK*c to the iiictullurgiift, and, in fact, 
fiic^liirgy is frequently considered os a spe- 
cialized branch of chemistiy. The analysis and 
valuation of ores and minerals requires a know- 
Ic4lgc of analytical chemistry, and practically 
all the methods used In the extraction of the 
fiictuls arc bascnl «>n chemical reactions. 

A good knowledge of physics is becoming of 
mure and more im|M>rtttn<*c to the mexicrn metal- 
lurgist, not only os regards the application of 
heat and electricity to the extraction of metals, 
but alsi> with reference to the prr)|)crtie8 of the 
metals as applied In the arts, and cs|)ccially in 
fsMinection with the study of the constitution 
and pro|N*rtieH of alloys, a branch of the work 
now known us metallography (q.v.). A know- 
ledge of mecdiank's is also essential to tlic metal- 
lurgist in (*onne(!lion witii the study of mechanical 
pro()crlieH of inetuls and alloys, such os strength, 
liardnciis, and also in the design of the plant 
necessary for successfully currying out on a 
commercial and profitable scale the various 
operul ions nect'ssary in the pruci.ic*c of metallurgy. 

The workers in the various chemical, electrical, 
and engineering institutions undertaking re- 
search work sotm find that for the solution of 
their pmbleins they iniuit have materials with 
such I'oiiibiiintions of pro|icrtics os have not 
bcHMi found liefore, or that a common substance 
could lie used for a certain piir}Ki8c if an ob- 
noxious profN*rty coukl lie removed. Corrosion 
troubles in eheiiiieul plant and steuni-cxindenser 
tulx's; the growth, and ultimate breakdown of 
the strueture, of emit iron wlien uia;d In plant 
using bU|H*rheuted steam; the |X!euliar wear that 
takes place in tlic cylinders and piston rings of 
certain internal-combustion engines, all present 
problems of a metallurgical ehanicter. In fact 
in almost every field of industrial activity 
an essential requirement is a thorough know- 
ledge; of metallurgy. 

For the extraction of the nictuls widely dif- 
ferent processes are used, depending on the nature 
of the o<!Ciirreiice of the metal and on its chemical 
an<l physical properties. After the mineral 
mutter lias been obtained ttom Us deposit in 
the eolith's crusl by tlic miner, it is frequently 
submitted to crushing, sixiiig, washing, and con- 
oentniting operntions in order to fit it better for 
suliscquent treatiiicnt; operations are some- 
times conslderetl as falling within the domain of 
the mining eugineer, Imt are frequently regarded 
as |)art 4^f the duty of the metolluri^st. The 
metals sometlmos occar in the ftee or native 
condition, as in gold, salver, oopper, Ac.; they 
are fbund more hrr<|Uetitly as oxides (iron, 
copper, till, Ac.), and as sulphides (oqppcr, lead, 


ainc, Ac.); and occasionally as other chemical 
compounds, such as silicates, carlxAates, sol- 
pluitcs, arsenides, Ac. Very often, especially 
where the ores occur in large masses of uniform 
composition, as in the case of iron ores, the only 
preliminary treatment is one of crushing and 
sizing. In other cases there is a considerable 
difference between the specific gravities of the* 
valuable mineral and the worthless mi^als 
associated with it in the deposit, and by crush- 
ing to a suitable size and washing with water the 
waste minerals may be wasticd away, and the 
heavier valuable mineral may thus be concen- 
trated into smaller bulk for treatment. This 
process of water concentration is largely used 
in the treatment of tin ores, lead ores, Ac. 

The magnetic profiertics of some minerals 
render them capable of easy separation from 
iion-niognctie niiiierals, so that magnetic concen- 
tration of minerals is of some importance. The 
use of oil In tutsisting certain mbicral particles 
to float on water has become of great imiMirtanee 
during recent ycura, and at tlic present time vast 
quantities of mineral arc treat^ by some form 
of oil flotation concentration prot«ss (see F/6to- 
fton of Mifirrah), The methods applied for the 
actual extraction of the metal may be divided 
into dry or smelting methods, and wet or solution 
methods; but before cither type of method is 
tiscd, the ore is frcc|uently submitted to an o|icra- 
tion of calcination or roasting which may result 
in an alteration of physical properties; for 
example, a dense elcvtc ore may be made corn- 
paratively |M>rou8, or certain chemical clianges 
may take place, with the result tliat sulphides 
are converted into sulphates and oxides, car- 
bonates into oxides, Ac. The operation of smelt- 
ing has for its objects the extraction of the bod}* 
sought for, either as metal or as a concentrated 
Gom{x>und of a metal, such ns sulphide (known 
as maile) or arsenide (known as speis$), from 
w'hieJi the metal may be recovered as such; and 
the separation of the associated non-metalUc 
mineral matter as a slhg. 

The foniiation of this slag is generally assisted 
by the inclusion of a flux in the smettlpg mixture. 
Iron is obtained in the form of pig-ton direct 
by the smelting of oxide ores In blast-flimaoes; 
tin is obtained by smelting tin ores in rever- 
beratory fhmaoes. When smelting methods am 
to be undertaken, there are two Important 
matters which have to be taken into account, 
viz. the fliel used as a aouroe of heat, and the 
refractory materiala to be used in the construc- 
tion of the flimaoes. For metallurgica] purposes 
the may be either solid (e^;. coal, coke, 
clwooal^iquid (04^. various vaiMto of mineral 
aindisyiD oils), or gaseous (e^;. ooal-gas and 
procM|^H|L The kind of ftiel wtilcb Is best 
soitedJj^Bsr particular smeltiqg operatioa will 
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dqpend on the temperature required tor the 
operation #nd the type of furnace beat auited 
for the reactions. Tiie selection of suitable 
refrac'Uiry materials for the erection and lining 
of motallurgiciil ftiniacM^ is obviously of great 
importance, as Um*^ vessels or structures lused 
must lie able to resist a higher tcm|M*rutuit^ than 
required for the rcoctiong. Within rc<*cnt 
yciars various metallurgical smelting processes 
havelieen introduced in a-hich electric current is 
used as the souitip of heat instead of fuel; tliese 
arc generally known.as elcc*tro-thennlc processcHi. 
Ill wt*t proocsscs the ore is submitted to the 
motion of sonic solvent which is capable of clis- 
solving out the valuable constituents, leaving the 
barren mineral mass behind. C^ncrally speak- 
ing. wet methods arc not so cfllcient ns smelting 
methods, but there arc several rxcvptioris to 
tills rule, the m<«t iin}x»rtaiit <K!ciirring in the 
case of gokl, in the extraction of which the finely 
crushed ore is lixiviated with a solution of 
sodium or iMitassitiifi eytuiide, which dissolves 
the gfilrl readily. In wet pro<*esscs means must 
In* provi<le<1 not only for the solution of the 
metal, but also for the recovery or precipitation 
of the rneial from solution. This Is generally 
earrirti out either by a chemical process or by 
electrical dr|iosition. As examples of the former 
method may be mentioned the pmupitation of 
gold from cyanide solutions by means of metallic 
r.ine, and the precipitation of metallic (•op|K?r 
on imti from solutions of siilpimte or chloride 
of copper. As examples of ckH*tro*de|xwiition 
methods may be irientioiied the recovery of 
c«»|>per from sulphate soliitioiis, and the recovery 
of Vine from xiiie siilpimte solutions, the latter 
prcKS^ss liJiving iN^i'onie of very eoiisiderabh* 
ii«i|>r>rtnnce during recent ytMtis. Metals as rx- 
tractiHl by smelting or wet metliods, with the 
exception of those whieh are ^clectro-deposltefi, 
are gciierally impure, and require an opc*mtioii 
of refining l)efore they are Ht for industrial 
uses. The commonest pnx^esses are flrc-reflning, 
used ill the case of cxipper, tin, lead, Stc.; and 
electro - refining, used in the case of copper, 
lead, gold, kc. In fire -refining the metal is 
generally melted down, and the Impurities 
present are oxidised by atmospheric oxygen, 
Klectro-rcfining is very similar In operation to 
electro-plating or depositing, a suitable bath 
being used in which anodes ot the crude metal 
are placed together with cathodes fxmsisling of 
thin plates of the pure metal, lly the use of 
suitable current the metal is dissolved at the 
anode and deposited at the cathode, the im- 


thing more than mere refining is required In these 
cases. Comparatively tow of the metals are used 
In the industrica In the pure state, and a very 
important matter to the metallurgist is tlie in- 
fluence of Uic pitaeni*e of very small quantities 
of ather elemenis on tlie pro|>ei1ica of the mclals. 
In fM>ine eases these siiiall qiiantiUes have a very 
deleterious ticlkiii; the adinlKture of a IHtle 
bismuth with copper, for example, renders tlie 
oopfier brittle and quite unfit for many industrial 
purposes; on the other hand, all the valuable 
pro|)eriles of ordinary steel depend on Uie pre- 
sence of quite small quaiitithsi of carlNWi. In 
tlie industries comparatively few metals are used 
In the pure state, as more iisctol properties arc 
obtained by an assoc^lation of metals with eacli 
other in the form of alloys; for example, pure 
gold is too soft for os jewclh^ or for coinage, 
but by the addittoii of copper, silver, Ac., the 
hardness is liiejcused and the wearing propertim 
iinprovetl. (V>pper, again, when iissooiated with 
sine in the form of l>russ, or with tin in the form 
of bronxe, is of greater service for most pur|N>scs 
than pure eopi^er. To Indicate the enonnous 
scale on whic*h the metallurgist works, tlie follow- 
ing figtirtxi are given to sluiw the world produc- 
tion of some of the non-ferrous iiietals in 1018: 
aluminium, 100,718 tons; cH>p|>er, 1,887,615 
gold, 18,474,400 oum^es; lead, 1,188,508 Iook; 
silver, 202,884,088 onn«*i^s; tin, 182,210 Urns; 
sine, H.58,.801 tons.-- Hiiti A. II. Sexton 

and C. O. Bannistar, lo KlrmenUtry TtJpUmk of 
MftitUurgyi Sir W. Hoberts-Austen, An 
diiction lo the Studff of MetaUurgy; W. (k»wianil, 
The Metallurgy of the Son- Ferroun MeUUei L. S. 
Austin, The Metallurgy of the Cmnmon MelaUt, 
Metals. Klementury suimliinc^es have lMx*n 
•livirled by rheiiiisU into tw(» classes, metate and 
non^melttU, but these merge into euc*h other by 
gnulntions so Jrn|N*r€«ptible that it is imtKissible 
to fmme a definition which will lud either include 
some iion-inetallic IkmUcs or exelude srmic metal- 
lic. Iniennediate elements, such os arsenic and 
antirnofiy, arc somctlm<*s ealJed meUdhida, The 
term metal is an Ideal iyix% and is applied to 
those elemenis whieh approximuie closely to 
the type os regards their general physical and 
ehemieal profNtrtfrs. 'Hie following are some of 
the chief charaetcristies of metuls. Thc*y are 
opaque, having a |NX*ulittr lustre ixmneeUxJ with 
their opacity cxiiled inrtaUic; fusible by heat; 
gfxxl eonduetoni of heat and eleilrieity; capable, 
when in the state of an oxide, of reacting with 
acids and forming salts, i.e. tlieir common oxides 
are basic oxides; and tiave the property, when 


purities being cither left as an InsolublMcsIdue their oomfiounds are submitted to electrolysis, 
at the anode or passed into sotutiortk^ of generally apiwarlng at the negative pole of 

aecumulate. The manutoetuie of S^arkM the battery. Many of the metals are also mallr- 
of iroil Slid stcct ffom able, or susceptible of being lieaten or rolUul out 

considered as refining operations, alA^^Kjme- into sheets or leaves, and some of tliem are 
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cnctreifiply ductile or capable of being draa-n 
out into wires of great fineness. They arc some- 
times found native or pure, but more generally 
combined with oxygen, sulphur, and some other 
eleincnfs, eoiistitiiting nretf. The great difference 
in the tniilleiiiiility of the metals gave rise to the 
old diMtinction of nuiah and semi-mrtohr, which 
is now disrcgardwl. The following— sixty-eight 
in niimlier — are the principal siilxitances usiually 
regarded os metals: actinium, aluminium, 
antimony, arsenic, barium, beryllium or glu- 
ciniini, bismuth, eiuimiiiin, cicsiiim, calcium, 
cerium, ciinimiiim, eohalt, columbium or nio- 
bium, copper, dysproHiiim, erbium, europium, 
gadolinium, gallium, gertniiniimi, gold, bolmiutn, 
indium, iridium, iron, keltium, lanthanum, lead, 
lithium, lutecium, magnesium, manganese, mer- 
cury, molylKlcnum, neodymium, nickel, osmium, 
palladium, platinum, polonium, potassium, pra- 
seodymium, radium, rhodium, niliidiiim, ruthe- 
iiliim, saniariuiii, seandium, selenium, silver, 
sodium, strontium, tantalum, tollurium, terbium, 
thallium, thorium, tliuliuiii, tin, titanium, 
tiingMten, uranium, vanadium, ytterbium, yt- 
trium, zinc, zirconium. Of these g<»ld, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, zinc, platinum, and iron are 
the most iiuilleabic; gold, which |) 08 sessi» the 
quality in the grcut<*st degree, can lie hammered 
into leaves millimetre in thickness. 

The following, given in the order of tliclr due* 
tility, are the most ductile: gold, silver, platinum. 
Iron, iiiekol. ixipfier, aluminium, zinc, tin, lead; 
platinum wire has been obtained of not more 
than of a millimetre in diameter. The 
majority of the useful metals arc between seven 
and eight times as heavy as nn equal bulk of 
water: platinum, osmiuni, and iridium are more 
ibati twenty times as heavy; while lithium, 
IKitiiNsiiim, and sodium are lighter. The mentals 
tMX'oine liquid, or change their physical state, 
at widely varying temperatures; platinuin is only 
fusible at the high teiiifierature of 1755° C., iron 
melts at 15.W C., and silver at tHM)° C., while 
potassium melts below the boiling-point of 
water, and beebnies vapour at a rexi heat, 
and it and sodium may be mouldctl like wax 
at Ifi® r. Men!iiT>' is liquid at ordiimry tem- 
peratures. and freezes only at 88*8° C. below 
zero. Osmium and tclluriiim aitsi^regarded by 
some m non-metals. All the metals, without 
rxc*eption, combine with oxygen, sulphur, and 
chlorine, forming on'drs, sulpkidntt and ektorides^ 
and many of tiicin also combine with bromine, 
iocline, and fluorine. Se\'erar of the later dis- 
covered metak exist in exceedingly minute 
quantities, and were tktecied only by spectnim 
analysis, and there is cveiy likelihood that 
research in this direction will add to the preaent 
list of metals. 

Metam erism, in cliemtotry, a particular form 


of isomerism used to characterize certain sub- 
stances having the same molecular igeight and 
containing the same elements in the same pto- 
|M>rtion, hut which have totally different pro- 
perties. The term is not much used now, the 
wider term pomiim isomerism taking its place. 
Thus c*thyl alc«)hol (CTl»CIItOH). and methyl 
ether (CHgOCHg) are spoken of as being metg-« 
meric, and methyl formate (HCOOCHt) apd < 
acetic acid (CHgCOOH) are also metameri£ 
Metamor'phic Rocks, in geology, stratified 
or unstratifled rocks of any. age whose original 
texture has been altered and rendered less or 
more crystalline by subterranciin heat, pressure, 
or both, accompuniefi usually by chemical 
changes. Mctamorphic rocks arc naturally best 
represented among the lowest and azoic, or non- 
fossil iferous, masses, consisting of crystalline 
schists, and embracing granitoid schist, gneiss, 
quartzite, rnica-seliist, and clay-slate. Many of 
these ro(;ks were originally dc|K>8ited from water 
and became crystallized by subsequent agencies. 
They exhibit for the most part cleavage, crum- 
pling, and foliation,' and lines of original stratifi- 
cation are often indistinct or obliterated. The 


metaniorphic gneisses are commonly altered 
granites, that is, of igneous origin in the first 
Instance. Hornblende and chlorite schists arc 
usually ttlfercd igneous rocks of basic character. 

Metamor'pbosis, any marked change of 
form, shape, or stnicturc. In ancient mythology 
the term is applied to the transfonnationi of 
human beings into inanimate objects, with 
which ancient fiible* abounds. In zoology it 
includes the alterations which an animal under- 
goes after its exclusion from the egg or oviim, 
and which greatly modify the general form 
and life of the Individual. In a butterfly, for 
example, the egg hatches out into a worra-Uke 
actively feeding caterpillar (larva), which pasaes 
into a motionless cho'salis (pupa), feom which 
the adult (imago) emerges. Insects which un- 
dergo a complete metamorphosis of this kind 
arc known as Heleroinorpkcrus or HolometabtMe 
insects. These are also termed the JSndoptery^ 
goto, firom the foet that the wings develop from 
internal rudiments. Other insects, such os the 
grasshoppers, iocusts, bugs, dragon-flies, fte., 
undergo a hs» perfect series of changes, and 
are termed HemfmefoMfo or limnomorplumi 
Insects. The name Sk^pkrugaia, also applied to 
them, refers to the llact that the wing mdlmcnfa 
project externally. The occurrence of meta- 
morphosis Is by no means confined to the lowest 
groups of the aoiimil seriea, for we find the 
ampidl^ Vertebratei— as in the case of foogs, 
their allies — exempHiyii^ these 
pnnmm3||ui a very striking manner; as also 
d99||^^MeB, lampreys, lanoelets, and tuni- 
caten^^Btamorphoam of tome Invertebrntes, 
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however, indiiding the inteeU, cruetaeeaiis, 
worms. ore among the most marked and 
fhmillar with which we are acquainted. 

Met'aphor, a figure of speech founded on 
the resemblance which one object is supposed 
to bear, in some respect,, to anot-lier. aiut by 
which a w%>rd is transferred from an object to 
wl||i.ch It properly liclongs to another in such 
» a qgianncr that a comparison is implied, though 
not formally express^. It may be csalled a 
simile without any word expressing comparison. 
Thus, * that nuin la p fox \ is a metaphor: but 
* that man is like a fox *. Is a simile. So wc say, 
a man britBen his anger; beauty mcakenM love or 
tender passions; opfMMiiUnn flrt» courage. 

Metaphysics, ti branch of philosophy which 
deals with filtimate reality, witli the problem of 
unity, or the fiindamentol principle animating 
the universe. Kach scicrioc, in its own domain, 
employs certain coiioeptions us iU tools and 
instruments. It investigates the forms and 
chiingfii of things and the inaniri^taiions of 
matter; it deals with the taws and fac!Ui of the 
material world as it Is revealed to our senses. 
S<;ieiu*e, however, does not question the value of 
tlic conceptions, such as spa<w« time, cause. 
cfTect, matter, and form, of which it avails itself. 
The cause of a fact is another fact, the cause of 
a movement anotiwr movement. The sphere of 
science is limited by the bmindary-Hne of the 
finite, by facts based on experience. It docs not 
Inquire why matter is, nor docs it deal with the 
ultimate grounds of being and the attributes 
which l>ek>ng t4) It as such* The human spirit, 
however, in its inquisitiveness, is not satisftcfl 
witl) this knowledge. There must l>e sometliirig 
permanent and eternal, some hidden energy, 
sq^ncthing everlasting and absolute, which is the 
cause of all reality. There should therefore lx? 
a science which takes os the object of iU invests 
gallons the very conceptions of whicJi other 
sciences avail tbcniseivcs, but which tliey have 
become aeoustori>cd to consider as needing 
no explanation. This science Is metaphysics. 
Not content with a knowledge of things as tliey 
appear to our senses, possibly so as to seem 
different from what they really arc, metaphysics 
deals wHh the very essence of things, searches 
for ultimate reasons, and endeavoiuv to know 
what is bdUnd or beyond the natural phenomena. 
It investigates the altimate principles that under- 
lie and are presupposed in all Mng and know* 
iedge. 

The term metaphysics is due to a simple 
liteniiy accident. The friends and followers of 
Aristotle, having placed hto writings^eallng 
with the question of the ewnmee ofRups and 
bearing the Utle of PVrsf Fhassep^^KrthA 
part which he described as phyBlm.^^l[||Pfe 
WTltingi metaphysies, i^. qfler 


totle's own formal de&nUInfi of Fimt EhUosopliy 
was that of ** a descriptive defoiltlon of Being 
as Being Simw tlum mcSshpliyrice has been 
variously defined, and miicii difference Of opinion 
has prr\*aih*d as to its character and fonctkin, 
and even its utility. It has been said that the 
tiiciapliysician is a |ioet who has lost his vocation, 
or that * metaphysics constitutod the romance 
of mind *. Kant defined inelaphyslos os the 
science of a priori laws of thought In their 
relation to objects; Wolff styled it ontology} 
Kd. von Hartmann called it the philosophy of 
the iinconsckius, whilst Bergson defines It at 
licing a science which claims to dispense with 
symlMils**. Throiighrmt the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the term metH|>liysies was 
applic<1 to Inquiries concerning mind and matter, 
and dividiMl into omaiagy, dealing with lieing, 
and rpijtftnutlogy^ ilcaliiig with tlic nature and 
liitiiis of human ktiowledji^. 

To sum up, metaphysics is the science of Uie 
first cause, of a cause which has no other causes 
behind it. «>r the sc^icnoc of ultimate principles 
lndc|icndcnt of other principles. It deals with 
appearance and reality, with unity and diversity, 
with uflivity and pamivlty. mingled In the 
universe and revealed to our olsicrvatlons. It 
deals with the relations of oatisc and effiH«t. 
invi*st.igHtcs the true nature of such concx^ptiorti* 
ns space and time, and discusses the question 
whether reality Is given iis experience. 

77is J*robtem» qf MHaphyidcn,^ -The pn>blems 
with which metaphysics deals existc<l long before 
the term, based on a lit€»rary incident, was applied 
to them. They were treaiixl before Aristotle by 
tlie Ionian philosophers and by Pluto. Among 
the numerous questions which man, selacd with 

feeling of wonder and anxious to solve the 
riddle of the universe, had l>c<!n asking himself 
were the following: What is? What exists? 
What do I know? The man of an ordinary, 
unrcfieci.{vG mind readily rcplitxl: * AH that sur- 
rounds me. all that 1 grasp and toueb *• The 
philcsiophcr, however, ciidciivoiircxl to find the 
fondiiincntal principle which liehind existenoe, 
and from which all things prm^eerl. He asked 
himself: * What is the common essence of all 
substarii*os amidst the various fonns of nuini- 
festation?^ lie had noiiceil the exlstimc^ of a 
plurality of things and of the apparently con- 
traflictory principles of uertivity, or movement, 
and passivity, the principles of mind and matter, 
and he investigate the cause of those contra- 
dictions. apparent or real, and the nature of 
their interrelations. Various answers have been 
given to these questions by different phHoiopheni. 
Bonie admitted only one principle, or cause, as 
the essence of all things— this theory Is called 
ffiofrism <0r. monos, alone) — whilst others main- 
tained that there were two principles {duuiiem). 
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or a pluriility of principles (pturalim). The 
motiMln fiftaln differed in opinion. ^ There is 
nothinf( I 111 I. spirit * said some of those philoso- 
phers, whilst ' there is nothing; hut rimtter * 
tfiiiKiit otiiorM. The theory of tlie latter ts tcniied 
ttutierinlhiu (q.v.), that of tiie former apirUualvtm 
(or uieuHnm). In coiitnuliHtiiidion to nanism, 
dualiitm is the theory which udniits the existence 
of two HulmturK’CH, material and Immaterial, 
mind and mutter. Some thinkers, however, os 
has lMx;ri |Miiiited out, iiu*.ludo in metaphysics 
not c»nly tlie question of the real or apparent 
relation lietween mind and matter, hut also the 
qiiestitui of knowledge itself and the relation 
lietwiH'ii a kn(»wn sulqect and the kmtwirif; mind. 
Metnpliysicn is tiuis supposed to deal not only 
with tiic cvseriee and orijf^in of l>i*in^, hut also 
with knciwle<lge, its essetnee and limitation. 
Fiu'ChI hy the philosophical problem ns to 
whether it is at all |M)ssihle for the human mind 
to solve the questions «‘oru*iTnin|{ the nature and 
origin of iMMiifp, phikjsophers investif(ated the 
very nature of knowledfjc and its possibility. 
Tlicy t\sked themselves: * Is tlie human mind 
ca})id)1c of obtaining c(^rt.itude?' Again various 
answers have hcH*!! given to this (pKn^tion. 
/kiginnlism aniriiis the harmony of thought and 
its object, thought being the natiind connect ion 
lietwetMi mind and inutU^r. AVeplimm, on the 
etinlrury, denies the |MitisibiUty of knowletlge. 
The human mind, it maiiitaliis, moy strive to 
know the nature* of the thing or object, hut 
can never n*nlly reach it. Some philosuphcrs 
think that knowledge is the exact cnipy and 
reprc*sentation in our mind of reality. Things 
are exactly so in reality im they appear to us 
through the nuHlium of our |HTceptive faeiiltics. 
Ap|ieurafu*e and mdity arc* alisolutcly identical, 
and knowledge is the |H*nt*ption of tilings iis 
they really arc. In 8enia'-|H'rt*eption we Uius have 
a guarantee of the reality of existence. This 
thc*ory is called rralism. In contnulistinction 
to this doctrine, idfaUsm do^^^H'S the cyhjcet of 
knowledge from the knowing mind itself. It 
maintains that pt*rccptions of ' things in them- 
si'lves ’ and ‘ existeiux* *, or * rcolity *, an* widely 
different. Knowh*ilgt* is an inner, psyehieal 
prtH*eHS, and there could Ik* no similarity between 
it and the things * without *. ^nowlcilge is 
tlwreforr not at all the inerception of things as 
they Ttally arc, but ns they appear to us. The 
world around us Is only the pructuct of our mind. 
In othi*r wortls, * the only r^ity of the extarnal 
world is its perecptihllity *, add all that we know 
of the world around is only imagination, the 
product of our own mind. (See Itkalim*) Such 
arc briefly tlic problems of metaphysics, which 
thinkers and philosophers of all ages,'* a thoiwuid 
|XH>r and perspiring heads of us mortals ’ ^a%^c 
tried to solve, although the modern materialist 


Is inclined to relegate the labours of the meta- 
physician to the lumber-room of uscIm objects. 
— ItiBUOimAFfiv: J. M. Bahlwin, JMctiimary oj 
Pkilnsophy and Pitycholopty, P. Janet and G. 
S^ailles, A lUxtory 0 / the Prnblema of Phihaophyi 
G. S. Fullerton, A Sysletn of Metaphyaica; P. 
Jlettssen, Etementa of Metaphyaka; E. Vacherot, 
La iM^taphyait/ue et la Eeience; A. S. Rappoports 
A IHitner of Phihaophy, * 

Metastaslo, Pietro Bitona venture, Italian 
poet, lN)rn at Assisi 1008, died at Vienna 1782. 
llis tnic name was Trapassi. ffe produced many 
o|K‘rns, ciimmeneing with the Didone Abbando~ 
nata in 1724. His success was such that Charles 
VI invited him to Vienna in 1720, and appointed 
him Poet Laureate with u pension of 4000 
guilders. Metostosio may Ik* said to lie the father 
(»f tlie modern Italian opera. His works, while 
not po8sc*s8ing the highest liteniry merit, were 
eminently fitted for musical effect.— Cf. Venion 
Lee, Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy, 

Metay'er, a cultivator who tills the soil for 
a landowner on condition of receiving a share, 
generally a half of its prcKluec, the owner fur- 
nishing the whole or part of the stock, tools, See, 
The phrase tneiayage system is applied to that 
mcNle of land eullivution, practised chiefly in 
France and Italy, in which the land is cultivated 
by metaycrN. 

Me'teor, u name originally given to any 
atmospheric phenomenon; it is ikiw more 
usually appIiiKl to the phenomena known as 
shcmting'Slfirs, falling-stars, firedmils or bolides, 
mTolites, iiietcxirolittrs, meteoric stones, Ac. It 
is lunv gf*rienilly iM'lieved that tiiese phenomena 
an* all of the same nature, and are due fo the 
exist.i*ne(* of a great niinilier of ImmIics, most of 
them extremely minute, revolving round tjie 
sun, which, when they lmp}K*n to enter the 
earth's atmosphere, are heated hy friction and 
become luminous, lender certain eircumstanccs 
})ortions of iliosc liodies reach the earth's surface, 
and these are known as meteorites or meteoric 
stones. They are eorn^iosed of chemical elements 
fotiiul tenrstrially, and are mostly of a stony 
nature, hut a few are almost pure iron, alloyed 
with nic*kel. Many showers of meteors are 
nssoi*iated wiUi particular dates in the year, 
when they appear to diverge from a point in 
the sky known ‘as the radiant. WeJI-known 
showers are the Peraeids of August, and the 
t^ieonida and Antbomedida of November. As to 
the connecUon of meteors with comets, see 
Cometa, 

Mtifcofic Stones. See Meteor. 

MeMrolo|Kl^« literally the study of meteon. 
pie tdtngScteors s|gnlfl>38 things elevated abo%*e 
w|erenKKnd was originally applied to luminous 
oPIIIIII^HR of any kind in or supposed to be 
in t^^^Hnimiomy and meteorology are now 
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pretty ■hiirply differentiated, and meteorology 
is oonoerged not only with appcanmcca of a 
luminous order, but undertakes investigation of 
the entire phenomena and conditions of the 
atmosphere, of climate, tuid of weather. On the 
other hand, it has practically nothing to do with 
meteors in ilie modem sense of the term, tlie 
oonsidcratioii of IIumh* bodies, which arrive fWmi 


the pressure is redueed by a half* Above 50 
miles or so the atmosphere can hardly have any 
appreciable density, but observations made on 
meteoric trails and auroral streamers show that 
it extends ill extremely rarefied eondiikm to 
iMO miles or more. The atmosphere is in constant 
motion, the movements l>eing largely due to 
altenilions of iU temperature by solar heat, 
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Interplanetary space, coming witlOn the province 
of astronomy. 

The atmosphere is an ocean of gases, which 
stinounds the glob^. pressing upon the solid land 
and liquid oceans which forni 'its exterior. At 
the sea-le%'el the normal atmospheric pressure 
is nearly 15 lb. per square inch, or equal to that 
given by a column of mereury some 80 inches 
high. If the density were the same throughout, 
this pressure would be produced b}^l|teht of 
atmosphere of about 5 miles, which wdUdUm 
height of the bomogenooiis atmosi^^^^n 
air being a compiessibie fluid. it|^^HV!li* 
minishes upwards. At about 8 i 
VoL. VII. 


direct or reflccicfl. by its own radiation into 
spfic<% liy oonvoci.ion iM-tweera It and ilie land or 
sea siirihce. by cvapi>ratlon and predpitailon. 
The pressure i^hanges firoin time to time, and 
from place to place, and a study of these changes, 
their eausisi and resulis. forms an Important fmrt 
of meteorology, 

III the lowest parts of the atmosphere tem- 
perature generally diminishes with altitude. If 
a given mass of air were to rise, without any 
gain of heat from, or loss to. the siirrr>unding air. 
It would expand through i^uction of pressure, 
and thereby fa|l in temperature. The rate at 
which it would fiiU in temperature is called the 

tea 
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adiubnlk* liipftc rate. If ut any time the lapse 
nifi: IN niiirh IcfHi tlmn the adiabatic;, the state 
is very stable, and tiie atriicwplicre is likely to 
lx; ealiii. This fre(|iienily CM^eiirs in Umify weathf;r 
ill wifitiT. If tile air is actually enlder at the 
Hiirfuec than alKivc. then* is an exceedingly 
sialilc condition. The lufiMe rate is then negative, 
or tiierc* is said to Im* a teiii|[M)mr>' inversion. If 
tilt' lafise nite is gmitcr than the adiabatic, 
the overheated lower strata tend to rise, and 
tiiere is great iiiHtability. This is often illustrated 
ill the thiiiKlerNtoriiiN of Nuninier. temperature 
irivcTHion never eontimn^ tliroiighout a very 
great depth of atmosphere. lint in rc^cent years 
it has lN‘en found tiiat the full of temperature; 
witii increase of heiglit, wliicli always predorni- 
iiutes in the lower atmosphere, procHH'ds only to 
a certain height. Above this height, viz. 8 to 12 
kilometres (5 to 7^ iiiilc's), there is reached a 
rc'gion where there is no further fulling off, but 
a pmctii'ully uniform tcni)K*niture. This Is called 
the stratosphere, or isothermal layer, and is 
rciiiurkubly qiiieHcent. Its tip|M*r limit is un- 
known. The region iK'kiw is eiilled the tropo- 
sphere, To tlie tni[Hispliere arc c‘on(lncd the 
iiiovenients and ehanges w'hieh const itut^; 
weather, tlioiigh |N»sHibly the first cuusc‘s of 
tla'se often o|aTnte from without. 

Iiiv<*stigntionH of ttic ut)|K*r air and of the 
etirrcMils prc*vailing at high altitudes have, of 
course, aeriiiirc'd a greatly iiiereased lm|K)rtnru*e 
through the nuxlern development of aerial 
iiavigiition. Aviation has alsti enaliled the study 
of clouds to Im' much CNtemled. Kleetrieiil and 
inugiietie iiivc'stigations art' now regularly made 
at many stations. The older forms of nieteoro- 
logieal work, which still ndain their importance*, 
inelude observation of atmospheric pressure by 
the barfuiieter, tcm|HTutun' by the ihennometer, 
hiiinidity by the liygnimcter. Intensity of iii- 
Holiitiun and terrestrial radiation by the aid of 
the black-bulb and the gness thermometer, 
niinfaU by the min-gniige, bright sunshine by 
the sunshine recorder, wind direction and force 
by the wind vane and anemometer. 

The weather phenomena of cxiuntries situated 
like our own are miieh naire complex in g(*neral 
than those of lower latitudes. Their elucidation 
fle|)endH largely on the study mf the moving 
prt^ssiirt* systems known as cyclones and onti- 
eyelmies. The diit'etions of the wind in Uiesc me 
given by Iluys Hallot's Law, but it must be 
iiridersbiod that the (niUis of the olr portieJes 
are not, ns sometimes sup|KMed, mere spirals to 
or hriun the centre. The system cH:)nsiats of 
different air |mrtioles at different stages of its 
journey, and llie path of any particle can be 
found only from a ciuiiinumM series of charts, 
represiMdiiig the wind ditceiions at short Inter- 
vals of time. .Much has lately been done by such 


study of air trajectories. Notwithstanding the 
complexity of atmospheric phenomendf meteoro- 
logy is rapidly advancing from the stage of 
merely empirical knowledge to that of an exact 
scueiiee. 

Methane, or Marah-ftaa, CII 4 , Is the fire- 
damp (q.v.) of miners. It is found in the gas- 
wells at Pittsburg, and exhales from the earth* 
at Daku. The illuminating gas obtained by the 
destructive distillation of coal may contain 40 
per cent of CII 4 (see Gan Manttfaefure), Methane 
may lx; obtaineil syntlietictflly in many wa>ii, 
e.g. by beating anhydrous sodium acetate with 
baryta. The density of methane is 8 {H — 1 ). 
It is condensed ut 0^ ('. and 140 atmospheres, 
Ixiils at —104'' C., mid solidincsi at — 190 ” C. See 
HifdrtH'ttrbfms; ParaJJinn; Datnpn, 

Methll, a sixqiort town of Piresbire, Scotland, 
on the North llritish Railway, 1 mile south of 
1x*vcn. It has three docks and a tidal harbour 
on the Firth of Forth; coal is exported. Pop. 
4882. 

Methodists, a society of Christians founded 

John Wesley, so called fri>m the fact that the 
name was applied to Wesley and his companions 
by their fellow -students at Oxford. The religious 
movement which rcaulte<l in the foundation of 
Uiis soc;icty lx;gafi at Oxford In 1720, the chief 
leaders besides .lulin Wesley lieing his brother, 
Charles, and Oeorge Whitcfleld. The first gimeral 
conference of the MetlMxlists was field in 1744, 
and the Methodists w'cit; constituted n legally 
corfMirate Ixxly in 1784. Their doctrines are 
sulistantially those of the Church of England. 
The Mp|K>intment of n minister of the body to 
any cir^t is annual, hut the limit of n minister's 
\cnn of service in one circuit varies in tlie 
different Methodist iMxlies. In the Wesleyan 
Church the usual |xrriod is three years. The li^y 
is governed by an annual conference, having at 
its head a president and secretary, whose term 
of office lusts but for a year. The District 
Meeting, or Synod, Is an Important feature of 
Methodist polity. Tfie se\'erEl chainnen are 
appointed either Conference, as with the 
Wesleyans, or by the vote of the Synod, as with 
other Meihodfart; bodies. There are also quarterly 
circuit meetings of ministers and lay offioen. 
The supreme legislative and Judicial power b 
vested in the Conference, ib which the half- 
jncarty and quarterly district and circuit meetings 
are suliordinatcd. Tlie number of members at 
Wesk*y'a death was 76,068; in 1022 there were 
in different parts of the world about 60,000,000 
adherents. Various secessions have Cram time 
to timdP^iken place from the original body. The 
ekief arc: tlie Calvbilstic BlethodisU, 

wL|?^^E^ted in a differenre be t ween Wesley 
oiun^^^BMd legurding the Calvinistic do^ 
trine^^HMethodist New Coonexion, feunded 
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in 1707x8;^ Primith’c Methodists (1806); Bible 
Christiiins; the Wesleyan Refomi Union* and 
the United Methoflist Free Churchc^s, originating 
in the IVcsIeyan Mtlhodist Associaiion of 1806* 
with the 8uliMe«|uent iMiditions of tla? Iholeslant 
MetlKMiiMts of 1828* and the Itefunnera* wiu> 
•erected hroin the parent cHMineetioii in 1840-02. 

• New ('onnexion* tiie United Methodist Fit*e 
Church, atul the Bible Christians united in 
1007- to form tlic Ignited Methodist Chureh. 
Complete Methodist. unity has been attained in 
some of the Milotiies, and there is a strong iiio\'e* 
meiit toward tlie same end in Ureat Britain. 
The MetbcMlists are es|>eeialiy numen>us in North 
America, forming iifinierieully the handing deno- 
muiiitioii in tlic UniUnl States. The Methcaiist 
Kpwfx>pal Churc*h is the oldest and leading 
Methodist laxly dn America. In 18-i5 the Metho- 
dists of the Southern States fomietl the MethiKlist 
Kpiscopal Churc^h. South. — Biuluk)Rapiiy: A. 
Stevens, Uiniary oj Methoditmx J. R. C>regory* 
History of Method%sm\ Ureen, Muanm of MeUic- 
diftn; Townsend, Workman* and Eayrs* The 
Mrw History at Methodism <2 vols.), 

Meth'yl (Clfa), the name given to the tirgaiiic 
radicle I'll} present in inuiiy eom|ioiinds and 
Ixhaving like a single cteniciit, m in methyl 
sulphate, (iTI|),S 04 : methyl alcohol, CHgOtl; 
and methyl chloride, tiI|CI. 

Methylated Spirit is reetiAed spirit of wine 
(ethyl alcohol, (Jlf CI 1,011) Wlcnaturc*d * by 
the luidilijn of 10 |ier cent of arood naphtha, 
which eontains a large pa>fX)rtion of methyl 
alcohol, (CH,’OH). The naphtlia gives a 
disagreeable taste to the spirit and renders it 
undrinkable; for this re4ison it may lie sold, 
under restrietions, duty free. It is hugely iisixl 
in the iiianiifarlun; of varnishes, as a source of 
heat when burnt in spirit-lainiM^, and as a solvent 
for many purpose's in the elicinical Jiuliutry'. 

Metonlc Cycle* or Metonlc Year, Uie cycle 
of the moon* or |K*riod of nineteen yeam, in 
which the lunations of th^ moon return to the 
same days of the month; discovered in 462 ii.c. 
by Meton* an Athenian mathematician. This 
cy'clc contains 265 lunations. It is still employed 
for determining the date of the Roster Full Moon* 
which regulates the ccelesiastieal calemlar. 

Metric System, a dcdmal system of weights 
and measures based on the metfe as the unit of 
length. The system originated in France at the 
time of the Revolution. Its use is now ooropulsory 
in most countries* and optional In some others, 
sucih as the United States* Japan* and (since 
1897) Britain. See Weights mid Measure^ 

M^'ronome* an instrument 9on|Mn of a 
weighted pendulum moving on a pim^ndji^ 
in motion by dock-work; inventeiiJ^Bg|||^* 
for the purpose of determining* 
tlie quickness or slowness with 


eomposliions are to be executed, so as to mark 
the time exac*tly. There is a sliding weight 
attached to Uic pc'tidulum rod* by the shifting 
of which up or down tho vibmiunis may i>o made 
slower <»r quicker. A scale iiidicaUw the numU*r 
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of aiiflibic iM'aU given |M'r minute, and this mm ^ 
be* iiiuiie to agree wit h I lie nunilMV attmfhed 
the tniisic by its rom|x>H(*i 

MelrosIdeYos* a gt iiiis of titH*N and shnilsi* 
niU. ord. MyrtiuH^w, M, vera, known us imn* 
woikI, is a tree* a native of Java and Aniboyna. 
Of the wo(n 1 of this tn*e the (!hiiu*Me and .Inpaiiese 
make rudders, anchors, Ac. M. rotmsta Is the 
rata of New Zealand, where it Is «^m ployed In 
shipbuilding ami in cAher ways. The 1rei*s of 
his genus have thiek, op|> 08 ile, entire leaves* 
'ind luauls of showy red or white ilou'ers. 

Metshnikov, Ilya, Russian biologist* born In 
U)e pnivimH* of Kharkov 1K4.'», duvl ut Paris 
1010. Metshnikov gained a rt'piitjilioii by Ills 
investigation of the white bkxKj corpuscles* but 
the subject to which he de\*ote<l most aitetiUon 
was that of the prolongation of life. He main- 
tained the thcra|H*utie value of lactic fcnnciits* 
lK>th as a preventive and a renuxly in intestinal 
putrefaction. In 1000 he put fortli the theory 
that sourcfl milk contained bac*illl which retard 
or counteract the intestinal putrefaction* re- 
sponsible for senility, Accxirdirtg to his lielief* 
fiersons who ha<l no organic disease could live 
to the age of 150. In 1008 be shared the Noliel 
Prize for medicine wiiii Paul Khrlicb. His works 
indude: /<f(ons stir la pathohgie campofit tie 
rinflammation (1804)* If ImmmU^ dans trs tnakh 
dies it^ecHeuses (1901)* Htude sur la maiUre 
humaine (1906), and Im ViellUsse (1904). 

Metternlch (met't4r-nik)* Cten»eiui Loihar 
Wenzel* Prince von Mettemleh, Austrian states- 
mao, bom at Cobltm 1776* died at Vienna 1859. 
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Kriterifig the Austrian diplomatic service in 
]7(I4, he represented Austria os ambassador at 
various Kuro|>ean courts between 1801 and 1800. 
In the latter year he iHocainc Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In this capacity lie negotiatc<i the 
ttiurriugc of tiic Arc'lulucliess Marie I^ouise with 
NuiJoieon, and eondiir'ted her to Faris. In 1818, 
fifU*r the Frr'iicli rcvcrMeti in Russia, Austria gave 
in her udlieHion to the other allied powers, and 
declared war against France. From this period 
tile |>olicy, not only of Austria, but in a great 
iiicMNurc! Iliat also of the leading Coiitiiientul 
]Mi\vf*rs, was Niia|K‘d by Mettemich. lie was one 
of the plcnijK>tenliarieH wlio signed the Treaty of 
Paris, and he presided lit the C*ungress of Vienna 
(IHM). Tlic object of his policy was to um*st 
tlie progress of what were called revolutionary 
prin<;iplcH. With this view he formed the scheme 
known us the Holy Alliums. — RfOLiOtiiiAniY: 
ii, A. C. Sandemuii, Mettennch: Life atid Careeri 
(i, II. Miilleson, Tsije of Prince Mettemich. 

Mets (ines), u ti>wn of France, capital of the dc- 
piirtiiu'iit of Mosidle, on tlie Moselle. Tlie major 
part of the town stands on u heiglit within the for- 
titicatioiiH, outside of which there is a serira of 
strung detached forts. The cathedral is a late 
(kithic structure, surmounted by a spire of o|>cn 
work U07 feet high, llic manufactures consist of 
woollens, cottons, hosiery, hats, muslin, glue, 
and leather. A battle was fought under its wails 
lietween the Germaiui and French in Aug., 1870; 
the (jeniinns sulisoquently invested it, and, lieing 
reduced to a state fif famine, on 28th Oct. it 
capitulated with 180,000 oincers and men under 
the coiiimaiul of Marshal Bnzainc. It was in- 
cluded in the cession of territory to Germany at 
the fMMu«e of 1871, but was n^stored to France 
by the Treaty of Versailles (lOIV). Pop. 08,508. 

Meu, or Bald -money, Mam aihamanticum, 
an uml)clllfcroiw herb with very llnely divided 
foliage, cHimmon at high levels in Britain. 

Meung, Meun, or Mehun (meup), Jean de, 
a French jioet., sumatned from his lameness 
Chpineif was* born at Meung sur Loire about 
1250, diet! alH)ut 1822. He lived at the court of 
Philip|)e le Bel, and enjoyed a high reputation 
as a st*liolar, a poet, and a satirist. His principal 
work was his continuation of the Homan de la 
rose, which Guillaume dc LorrA had left un- 
finished in 1287. To the 4000 verses of his 
predecessor Meung mided alwut 18,000. In 
re8|>o<*t of quality, however, his work is less 
|N>ctlonl than that of Lorrls. 

Meurthe (mrurt), a river of France, which 
rises in the Vosges, and joins the Moselle near 
Nancy; total oourse, about 100 mite. 

Meurtlie-et-Mosella (iiietiit-4-iiio-sel), a de- 
IMutmeiit of North-Kast France, formed in 1871 
by uniting |H>itions of the old departmenta of 
Meiirthe and Moselle, in cooseqqsnoe of the 


cession by France to Prussia of a portion of her 
territory on the cast under the Treatf of Frank- 
fort (10th May, 1871); area, 2086 sq. mOcs. 
The chief river is the Moselle. Wheat, oats, 
barley, and fniit are raised; wine-growing is 
extensive, iron ore and salt arc produced. 
Among manufactures are machinery, woolleni^ 
and cottons, glass, paper, earthenware, aiSd ^ 
leather. The capital is Nancy. Pop. 5Q3,8tO. 

Meuse (metiz; Du. Maos), a river of Western 
Kurf>j>e, rising in France, in the south of the 
department of Haute-Murne,* and flowing through 
France, Belgium, and Holland. Its principal 
nllliients are the Sambre, which Joins it on the 
left at Namur, and the Ourthc, which joins It 
on the right at Lidgc. At Gorkum it joins the 
Wual, one of the arms of the Rhine, and gives 
Its name to the united streams, It is divided 
near Dordrecht into two great rivers, the one 
of which Ijcnds round to the north and reaches 
Rotterdam; the other branch (’ontiniics west; 
and shortly after the two branches again unite 
and discharge themselves into the North Sea. 
Its length is 575 miles, of which 805 arc in 
France and 12fl in Belgium. It is navigable for 
about 400 miles. The principal towns on its 
banks are Namur, Huy, Seraing, Lit^ge, Mae- 
striclit, Rotterdam, Schiedam, and Vloidingen. 

Meuse, a north-cast department of France, 
drained by the Meuse; area, 2408 sq. miles. Iron 
is extensively worked; cereals and beetroot are 
raised; horse-breeding is important. A large 
area is aflbrested. *The department was pro- 
minent in the Euro|)ean War, a large area being 
completely devastated, purticuhirly around Ver- 
, dun. Bar-lc-Duc is the capital. Pop. 207,300. 

Mexborough, a town of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, on the Don; served fly 
the Midland and Great Central Railways. Iron- 
works and |a>tteries are the main manufacturing 
industries. Coal-mines are located near by. Pop. 
(1021), 15,410. 

Mexico, a country in the southern part of the 
North American continent, bounded by the 
United States and Central America, and with 
an extensive coast-tine on both the Pacific 
(2000 miles) and the Atlantic (1500 miles, on 
the Gulf of Mexico); area estimated at 767,200 
sq. miles. Nearly one-half of this territoiy lies 
within the torrid zone, but the peculiar geo- 
logical structure of the republic, that of an 
elevated plateau Tiring into volcanic peaks, 
supported by the two branches of the Mexican 
Cordilleras, the North-East and North -West, 
causes^e greatest diversity of climate. The 
princiPljujunmHs. all of volcanic origin, are 
Bppo JKra l (Smoking Mountain), 17,884 feet; 
dK|[||fl|SCitlaltepetl (Star Mountain), 18,800 
fe^^^^^kBccihuatl (White Lady), 17^000 feet. 
All above the limit of perpetual snow. 
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which to here about 15,000 feet. The largest 
river to tite Rio Grande del Norle, fbrmiiig part 
of tlie boundary with the United States; most of 
the others ore rather InsigniAcant. Among lakes 
are Cliapala, at an altitude of 0000 feet (area, 
1500 sq. miles), and Parras in Coahuila, on the 
headwaters of tlic River Nasos* 

* • .4|prjciilhfre.—5fexico to a country of great 

* natural resources, and its three distinct xoties 
of cfiinatc — that of the hot (M>ast • lands, the 
temperate zonc„and the * cold * country of tlic 
elevated platcaux*o-permit the cultivation of 
almost all the plants of the world. The prlnc*ipul 
agricultural products are muiase (1,000,121 bins 
in 1018), maguey (agave, from which piifr/tie, 
the national beverage of the Mexicans, to pro- 
duced), cotton, hencqitcn, wheat (387,522 tons 
in l(HO). cnffcH*, Iwans, chicle (raw chewing- 
gum), and rubber. Sugar and nioliiHBcs to lui 
annual value of atxmt £2,A00,(KK1 arc also pn>- 
ducTd. Timber and fine woml are found in Uie 
southern states and on the const, and include 
iiumcn>iiH dyewrHxto, etiony, mahogany, sandal- 
w«hhI, nuK'WfXMl, oak, and pine. The vine 
ilourtohes in the north, and a fair quality w*itie 
to produced. 

Aiinfitg.— Mining, the principal industry, to 
curried on all over Mexico as fur south ns the 
stutc! of Oaxiica, an<l great sourccw of mineral 
wealth are so far uJidevelo|>ed, chiefly thrirngh 
Inui traiiNfK>rt facilities and [Kditical unrest. 
Gold, silver, eopt>cr, lead, rJner, mercury, anti- 
mony, graphite, tungsteiv tin, arsenic, man- 
ganese, and molylKleiiuin (27,371 Kin. in 1018, 
hut only 048 Km. in 1020) arc all actively 
worked. Coid to cxU*nsively worked, 1,0(81,000 
tons being mined aitniially liefore the Revolu- 
tion. 

Oil. — Mexico is one of the world's greatest 
oil-producing eounlries, and tlic Constitution of 
1017 makes the Govcninicnt control over oil 
deposits aljsohite (Article 27). The principal oil- 
fields are near Tampico, in the Klbano district; 
others exist In the Paiiiieo, Tuxpatt, and Huas- 
fica dtotrlcto. The potential production to 
about 1,250,000 barrelii daily. There are 843 
writo (1010). 

Teams. — Mexico City to the state capital. Vera 
Cruz and Tampico, tavih on the Gulf of Mexico, 
are the principal seaports, but mucli oil to 
exported through the Port of Tftxpan. 

HaUwaya, — After 1018 the oontrol of the 
entire railway system was taken over by the 
Government fbr military purposes, and only one 
(the Mexican Railway (520 tnilm) connecting 
the capital with Vera Cruz) has beetLr^teicd* 

AdminittraHanf i2c.— The nsfwbnKjjjifdivI^^ 
into twenty -eight states, two 
what to caUed the Federal IHstric^^^H^m- 
prises Mexico, the capital of tbe^^l^B and 


a small portion of adjoining teiTitor>% Thv 
population in 1010 was 15,008,907, now estl- 
niatrd at about 15,500,000^ The Creoles arc 
naturally the dominant raoe, and the Spanish 
language to gtmeniUy spread over Mexico. Roman 
Catholicism to the prevailing religion, but under 
the Constitution of 1017 Church and State are 
separate and toleration of all other religions is 
guaranteed, but no religious body can own 
landed property. Primary education to hve, 
compulsory, and secular, hut the law to not 
Btrletly enforced. The present hinit of govern- 
ment Is that of a Federative Republie, divided 
into states, each with Ctovemor, legislature, and 
Judicial olllceni, similar to those of the Federa- 
tion. The supreme executive power to vested 
in a President, who has powers vcr>* similar to 
those of the President of the United States. The 
Irgtolativc power to vested in a Congress, exun- 
prising a Senate (flfty-clght meinliers, two for 
coeh state) and a House of Represciitailvcsi, to 
W'hieh one memlicr to elctded, for two years, per 
00, (MK) inhabitants. The President to nominally 
eleeUxI fbr four years by direct fiopular vote. 

//tofory.— I*rior to 1521 Mexico was inhabited 
by an Aztec race and ruled by native emiM«rors. 
(.See AzlfC9») This race had attained a remark- 
able degree of civilisation, and interesting rt^mabis 
of their nn'hiteciure are existent In the te<H'aflto 
or pyramids of Chohiia. Pueblo, and Paparitla. 
In 1521 Mexh*o fell into the hiuids of the 
Sf>anlards under nenuindo (kirU'Z. Cortez called 
it New Spain, and w*iis ercateii eaptuiii-gencral, 
Imt in 1535 was dtophiecd by a viet*roy. From 
that date till 1821 the tH>untry was one of the 
viccroyaltics of Spanish America, and governed 
by a series of vieeniys |M>ssc!!iiscd of aliriost 
absolute fKiwrr. The spirit of diseonteni eii- 
gendcnnl hy the sclflsiiness of the .Spanish nde 
monifestcfl itself in ojien rcliellion, when in 1808 
the de|Ksiitioii of King Fcrdiniind by Na|)oleon 
and the unsettled state of affairs in Spain 
affordeil an op|H>rtiiniiy. This rebellion, liegun 
by a firiemt, Hidalgo, and eoriilnued with more 
or less vigour till 1821, secured hi tluit year the 
Indefwnde.iiie of Mexico. After an uiisucceiMful 
aitcinpl to secTiirc a Rourlxin prince for the 
thnirie, (;enrral Augustin Iturbide, the chief of 
the insurgents, caused hinwelf to Ik* pnxtlaiiiied 
cm|icror, 18th Aluy, 1822, under the title of 
Augustin 1, hut was forocci to al>dicate, March, 
1828, The republie was proclaimed in 1824. 
The republican fonn of goverimitmt has been 
iniemiptcrl by civil war, iiumeruus dictatorships, 
and by the brief rule of the Austrian Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian as emfieror from 1884 till 
hto exf^ution In 1887, when Reiilto Juarez 
assumed power. General Porflrio Diaz (died 2nd 
July, 1815) ruled tlie country fimn 1878 until 
25tli May, 1811 (excepting 1880-4, General 
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Muriiiel c;on74ilcz). when he railgncd. FranciBco 
1. Ma<l(*n> liecamc Prnwident until 23rd Feb., 
1UI3, when he wiia tntirdered, and General Vic* 
toriano Huerta licoame President. Civil war 
hrfikc out in April, 1313, and (Carranza ticcainc 
Pn*iii<kMit on the full of Huerta. A resumption of 
civil war in April, 1320, resulted in the death of 
('urrarr/n ufid the election of General Adolfo de 
la Huerta (May, 1320), until (Sept., 1020) the 
p<»piilur election returned General AlveroObregon, 
who attNunicd odlce on Ist Dee. of that year. — 
1Iiiiliuuuai*iiy: J. H. Smith, The War tvilh 
Aieurico; l.cwiH Spence, Mejrico of the Mejcieatui; 
i*. H. Middleton, Indmtrial Mexico^ 1019: Facte 
and Fifinres; A. .1. Purii, Hygiene in Mexico^ 
\V. H. Prescott, Hietory of the Conquest of Mexico, 

Mexico, capital of the llcpiiblic of Mexic'o, 
is situated within the state of Mexico in the 
Federal District, alKUit 744)0 feet nliove the level 
of the sea. It is located at about an C(|uul dis- 
tance from Vera Cruz on the Mexican Chilf, and 
Acapulco on the Pacific*, and is built on the site 
of the ancient city of Teiio<*htitlan, which wtis 
dcMtroyc'd by the Spaniards in 1521. The cathe- 
dral, forming one of the sides of the central 
Hcpiarc, was founded in 1.172 and completed in 
1731. The Palace of (h>veriiment and the 
National Museum arc also important. The manii- 
faeturcM an; comparatively limited, and the 
trade is iiuwtly in the liaiids of foreigners. Pop. 
estimated at over 44M),<)00. 

Mexico, an inland state of the Mexican 
llepiiblic. It lies in the south of Mexico, and 
ft»rnis an elcvatc<l n*gion (Nev. de Toluca, 14,077 
fi*et), one of the In'st cultivated and nuNit thickly 
lieoplcd parts of the republic. It embracx» witliin 
its iHnindaricN, but outside its administrative 
sphere, the city aiul Federal District (587 sq. 
miles; |H>p. 703,530) of Mexico, Toluca (lH>p. 
33,000) is the capital. Ami, 0230 (K|. miles; 
|M)p. alMuit l,0(Hl,tK)0. 

Mexico, Gulf of, a large bay or gulf of the 
Atlantic, oval in form, and nearly surrounded 
liy a coiitinuoits coast-line 3000 miles in length, 
of the I ’niUxl .States and Mexico; estimated area, 
H00,(M)0 sq. miles. It gives name to the Gulf 
Stirum, which issues fniin it by the Strait of 
Flttrida. 

Meyerbeer (iii1Vr-b5r), Giaeuino, musical 
tHimposer, liorn in Berlin 1731, died at Paris 
1804. His first two o|x*niH, Jephtha's Vow (1813) 
and Abimctek, the one produetxl at Munich and 
the other at Vienna, having, failed, he went to 
Italy. Thcffi he riipuily eoinposed a series of 
oia^ras in the Italian style, which were genemlly 
well remviHl. In 1826 he went to Paris, There 
he pnalucod Robert te Diabte (1831), Lee //iqfiir* 
note (Paris, 1836), Le PropMie (1840), Pierre te 
Grand (VAtoile du Xord^ 1854), Le Pardon de 
Pktermel (Dinorak^ 1858), and L\4frigaine (1865). 


In these Parisian operas he ceased to be an 
imitator of the Italians, and it is Upon them 
that his fame os a composer is founded. — Cf. A. 
Hervey, Meyerbeer, 

Meze'reon (Daphne Mezereum)^ a well-known 
shrub grown in gardens, liaving fragrant pink 
flowers that appear in spring liefere the leaves, 
and arc followid by red and poisonous berries.* 
The bark is exceedingly acrid, and has been ussd * 
in medicine. 

M42i4rea (niA-zyfir), a town pf France, capital 
of the department of Ardennes, on the Meuse. 
Captured by tlic CBermans during the Kuro|>caii 
War (Sept., 1014), it was retaken by the Allies 
in Nov., 1018, but destroyed before and bom- 
barded tot twenty-four hours after the Gemuin 
evacuation. It was * adopted * by Manchester. 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Mezzotint is a method of engraving in which 
a eop|)cr plate is first eoven;d with u series of 
fine indentations, each having a burr, by means 
of a rocker with a curved and serrated edge. 
From tliis surface, which wf>uld print l>Iuck, the 
engraver W'lnovcs the burr with a scraper^ in 
pro|H>rtion to the degree of lightness ref]uired; 
tliUM reversing the other engraving processes, and 
working fmm dark to light. When combined 
with other pniet*s8e8, such as etching or aquatint, 
mezzotint is known as mixed mezzotint. Its 
inventor was Ludwig van Siegen (1600 to after 
1676), and the process w^as {>raetiiu*d by Prince 
llii|>ert. In their day tlie engraver left un- 
touched the parts of the jilate which were to 
print light, and roiighenc*fl only the darks; but 
W. Valllant (a Frenclunan .said to have liccn an 
assistiuit to l^rincc Ku|XMt) appears sometimes 
'to have used the rocker, which was systemati- 
cally used by Abraham Blooteling (1040-00). 
In the eighteenth century the art l^eame very 
|)opiilnr, especially in England, and for repro- 
ductive puriKMfcs, The most prominent figures 
of the period arc .Tames M'Ardell (1720-65), one 
of the first engravers to work to a considerable 
extent after Bcynolds; Richard Earloin (174**1- 
1822), whoae 200 plates in etching and mezzotint 
after Claude's hibtr rertfulif are a forerunner 
of Turner's lAbtr Studwrum; Valentine Green 
(1730-1815); Thomas Watson (1743-81); and 
John Raphael Smith (1752-1812). In the early 
nineteenth century, the work of W*illiaiii and 
James Ward, Charks Turner, and S. W. Reynolds 
is im|x>riaiit; and David Lucas (1802-81) pro- 
duced a series of masterly plates after John 
C'onstabic, Tlic dc>*elopment of photogra^'ure 
luis hugely killed mezzotint; but among modem 
artistsj|lSij^ Frank Short has produced some 
remariqljf^lates. — Cf. A. M. Hind, Short UUdory 
ef and Bkhiw^, 

Mlao-Tae, a race of people found 
in Ui^^HPtcs of Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwapg- 
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t»e, and Kwang-tung in China. They an* one of 
the aboriginal tribca of the country, and number 
several millions. Some of the tribes are under 
ChineM rule, but others retain their iiidcpen* 
donee. 

Mica, a group of common mineral silicates 
crystallizing in six-sided plates of the mono- 
ft ^ clinic system, witli a perfect basiil cleavage, so 
that they split easily into thin Bexible lamina-, 
Having a shining, {M*arly, and almost melullie 
lustre. The inagncsiuiii-micus are optically almost 
uniaxial, and i^ere on this nccouni long n*gnrded 
08 belonging to tbc hexagonal system. The 
platy er>iitals arc often large, hiwing Ijceii found 
D feet acn.»BS in C'anadu, and tlu-y are employed 
in liussia for window-panes, and in that state ait? 
cidliM] mwtrmyy-gloM, The tiiieiiM arc iii<mtly 
develo|>cd in igneous rocks, such as gmnjic and 
diorite, or by the mcUuiiorphism of aigillactt>iis 
masses, as in tiiicii-schist. They arc also found 
in many sedimentary rocks, its ffthalcs and suitd- 
stoncH, giving them Ihcir hiininatcd texture. In 
the latter ease the mica is derived fniiii the dis- 
integration the erystalliiie itK'ks. The miens 
are essentially liydnms uliiiiiiiiiuni iKdassiuiii 
hilieutes. The ctuiiiium eoloiirleas H)>f‘etes miur* 
covite is fit?c fmiri inagnesiitm atul imti; but these 
arc important const it ticrits in the darker mica 
bioiiU, wliirh frequently dmaiqsiM-s into chlo- 
rite. The flexibility and elasticity of cleaved 
plates of muscovite cause it to l>c used for lamp- 
chimneys and shades. Mica is also workcfl up 
into non «e« inducting iMamls for cltH'trical afipa- 
nitus, and is cinploycil give lustre to wall- 
paficrs. 

’ Micah, the sixth of the minor pnipfuds. ii 
nieiiil>er of the trilw of dudah. He pruphi^sivd 
ill the reigns of Jothain, Ahaz, and llezckiali, 
and was a otinternfMiniry of Isaiah. His style is 
pure and (*orn'ct, liis iiiiagcil bold and vivid. 

Mlca-SchisC, or Mica -Slate, probably the 
commonest of inclaniorphtc rocks, I’ompoiied of 
mica and quartz; It is highly fissile aiic^ imsscs 
|jy insensible gradatioti)|i into clay -slate. It Is 
a product of the altcn&tkm of slude by heat, 
or pressure, or both, acting together in tlic earth’s 
crust. The mica Is usually muscovite, but biotiie- 
schists occur, wcatlicripg to a golden brown on 
their surfaces of parting. Ahnost all mica schists 
include almaadine garnet, developed during tlic 
metamorphism of the or^ini^l si^iments. lltc 
foliation very often records the bedding of the 
shales; but in other cases it has developed 
parallel to surfisces of shear. 

Michael, St. (lleb., ' he who is equal to God *), 
In Jewish theosophy, the greatest of the angels 
(Dan. X, 18, 21; xii, 1), one of arch- 

angels. In the New Testament ti^||h)oken of 
as the guardian angel of the ChuJ^HjW^, ver. 
fh Rev. xii, 7). There is a festlva^^Blirhaci 


and All Angels in the Western Chundi, held on 
29Ui Sept. 

Mlchaelmaa, tiie feast of St. Michael tlie 
Archangel. It falls on the 20Ui of Sept., and is 
BupiMwed to have been csiablishcxl towards the 
close of the lifth eiMiiury, In eoiiseqiience of an 
apimrilion of the artdiaiigtd which tiKik place 
on Monte Gargauo in Apulia in 40:i. In England, 
Michachiitts is one of the regular terms for 
sell ling nmtH. 

Michelangelo (Michclangiolo Ihioiiarroii), a 
dnavudant of the aiieienl family of tlie Counts 
of i'aiKMisa. Uirit at Caprese, in Tum-any, 1475, 
ditnl at Home liftOSI; a distinguishc**! Italian 
paiiiicr, sculptor, archit4X'i, and fKH-t. He stndled 
<lrnwing under nomeiih'o Ghirlandaio, and 
setilptiira under llertoldo at Floreiu^e, and 
having attracted the notice of l^irenzo do* 
Medici, was for scvc-ral years an iniiiate of his 
household. Having tiiNliiiguislaxI hiiimdf laith 
ill KcnilpUtrt? and painting, he was eoiniiiissioiied 
(iogotluT with IsMftiianlo da Vinci) to decorate 
the Senate-hall at Florence* with an historical 
design, but iM'fore it was liniMlietl, In 1AU5, he 
was indiit*ed hy 1*o|h- .fiilius 11 to N(*ttte in Itoine. 
Hen* he siMilptiireil the nionuiiicnt of the fsiiitiff 
(there an* seviMi st4itui?s iKdonging to it) ikiw in 
the oliureh of St. Pietro in Vineoli; and puiofed 
the dome of the SIsliiic ChiqK’l, his fre«<‘«»cs 
representing the crciitioii and the priit ipal 
€*vents of Niicml liist<*!y. In 15«M> he took a 
leading part in the defeiics; of Flon*mx! agiilnst 
C'iiarles V. Three years later he iK'gaii his grout 
picture in the Sistirie (;hapc*l, Thr istutl Judgment ^ 
which oeeupie<i him eight years. His lust con- 
siderable works in painting wero two largo 
pictures: 7'he ConvrTHUm of St, Paul and The 
Crucifljrion of St, Pttrr in the Pauline C!lm|>el. 
His Madonna and Snintn iiiifi Thr KnUnnbment o] 
ChrUt uro in the National (billery. In sculpture 
he exoeutcHl Thr Ikormt uf ChrUt from ttw Crone, 
four bgiireM in one pienr of marble. His statue of 
UaechuM was tlioiigbt by Hapliiiel to fMswt^Hs 
erpiul |N?rf(*<'tioii witli tin* iiiiwl4Tpie«’4*s of Pbidiiis 
Olid J*niXilel4*s. As laic as 1548 be was obliged 
to undertake tbr cvmtimiatlon of the building 
of St. PcIit’s, and planned and built the dome, 
blit be did not live* long enough to see his plan 
flnlslicd, in which many alt(*ratioiis wero rnuilc 
after his death. Ili:sid<?s this, he undertook tins 
building of the Piazza del Cauipidoglio (Capitol), 
of the Fanicsc Palace, and of many other cxHAcjcs. 
His style in arohiteeture is distinguished hy 
grandeur and Nildness, and in his orriatiicnis the 
untamed clianuftcr of his Imagination fnx|uently 
appears, preferring the uneoniinou to the simple 
and graechil. His poems, which he ewnsidered 
merely as fiasUmes, contain, likewise, convincing 
proofii of his great genius. The chief inspirer of 
his |K>etry was the pioas and accomplished lady 
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Vitioria CoJonnii, widow of the Marquia Pes- 
cara. His firosc works consist of lectures and 
sfieechcH. — Cf. J. A. Symonds, The Life of 
Michelangelo, 

Michelet (iiiesh^lA)* Jules, a French historiiin 
and rniNCTlluneous writer, was Imm In Purls In 
1708, died at lly^rcs in IH74. In 1821 he was 
called to the chair of history in the Coll6gc Uollin, 
where he was also professor of ancient languages 
and of phiIosf>phy till 1 820. After the Revolution 
of 1 H:io he was ap|)otntcd chief of the historical 
section of the archives of France, and in 1808 
Urcufuc professor of history at the (^oll^c dc 
France*. He lost all his olh<^ at the coup (Tdtai 
ill 1851. His principal historical works arc: 
lliuloite dt France (18 vols., 18<l«3-00), Iliatoire 
de la Ji&voltUion f ran f nine (7 vols., 1847-53), 
llistoire romaine^ J^tMh de Vhistoire modeme^ 
IhrMn de Chistoire de France justjiVd la rfyolu^ 
lion, and Originea du droil fran^aia, 

Michigan, the * |»eninsula stale *, u iiorth- 
ecntriU state of the United States, divided by 
fioke Mii'higan into two Mcpiiratc ]>cninBuliis, 
one pnijectiiig eastwards from Wisconsin, and 
the other )>roJcctitig noi1.h wards from Indiana 
and Ohio to their eomnion tiKriiiig- point, 
Maekimic *Strait. The state is druinetl by the 
KnlamuKoo and other rivers, which an; gciicnUly 
tap|>cd for water-power, l^ansing (imp. 1023, 
57,827) is tlie state capital; but Detroit, fourth 
city of the United States (|kii). 1820, 008.078) 
is Uic largest town. Others are Ctrand Hupids 
(1U20, 187,(184), Flint (1U2<1, 81,589), and Saginaw 
(1820, 01,808). The inhitbilants are nminly 
white, with some negroes and Asiatics. There 
is an Indian Ue^ierve; iirtNi (1818), 181 acres; 
pop. 7512. Michigan is largeiy an agricultural 
state, pro<lueing oats (50.480,(NM) bushels in 
1820), corn, wheal, hay, (Kitatocs, l>eans, and 
sugur-U'cta. Daily ing (butter and ehecse pro- 
dueiioii) is extensive, and sheep-furming is 
pntgressive. The state rniiks sixth in inincral 
wealth, iron ore and copper (Lake Superior 
region ), silver, salt, cluy, coal, graphite, gyiwiuii, 
and a small quantity of |M*trolcuni licing pro- 
diiml. FisherU*s on tlie Ureiit loikes arc valuable 
(25,000,CMM1 lb. average nniuial catch). Among 
iiiamifaetiiri*s are machinery and automobiles 
(of which Michigan mamifactur(*s K^ut 7.7 per 
e(*nt of the total American output); almttoirs 
and canneries are prominent. 8982 miles of 
steam and 847 niiU*s of electric railroad track 
traverse Uic state (1818), and St. Mary's Falls 
Ship Canal (*Suo* Canal) provides inter-lake 
oonimunication. EducaUon is free and com- 
pulsory between seven and sixteen years of age. 
The University of Michigan (founded 1841) is 
located at Ann Arbor, the SUte Agricultural 
iViUege (founded 1857) at Lansing, and at 
Houghton Uiere is a College of Mines (founded 


1880). Area, 57,080 sq. miles (500 sq. miles of 
water); pop. (1020), 8,007,222. t 

Michigan was settled in 1068 by French 
colonists of Marquette’s Jesuit Mission (Sault 
dc Stc Marie), and remained under French 
control until 1760-1, when it fell to the British. 
In 1805 it l)ecame a separate territory, and was 
admitted to the Union as a state, 20th Jon., 18d7« ' 
Tlie present Government comprises a Govemos 
(elected for two years), a Senate (32 menfben 
elected by counties or county groups for two 
years), and a House of Representatives (100 
mcm tiers). The electoral districts are redirtri- 
buted every ten yean on a population basis. 
Two Senators and thirteen Representatives are 
sent to Congress. For local government there 
arc eighty- three ixiuntics, each a corporate body 
with a Board of Supervison in administrative 
power. — IliBLiouiiAPnY: L. II. Wbod, Physical, 
Industrial, and Sectional Geography of Michigan*, 
II. M. Dilln, The Politics of Michigan, 

Michigan, Lake, the second largest of the 
great lakes of North America. It is wholly 
williin the United States. On the north-east it 
eomniunientes with Lake Huron by the narrow 
strait of Mackinac. It is over 828 miles long, 
and on an average 00 miles braad; area, estimated 
at 28,(N)0 sq. miles. The lake is 580 feet above 
scui-lcvcl; the greatest depth is 805 feet. 

Michigan City, a city of Indiana, United 
States, on the south shore of Lake Michigan. It 
has a large timber trade. Pop. (1020), 18,457. 

Mlchoacdan, a maritime state of Central 
McxiiH), on the Paciflc*roast. It is mountainous 
(Pataiiiban, 12,8(N) feet; Taiieitaro, 12,001 feet), 
and is watered by the Rio dc las Balsas and its 
tiibiitury the Tepalcatcpce. Cereals, sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco arc raised; gold, cool, silver, 
and lead arc mined. Morelia is the capital. Area, 
22,021 sq. miles; pop. (estimated), 1,003,400. 

Microcllnci a potassium felspar of the same 
coiiqiositjon and general charai*ter8 as oitho- 
rlttse, but ciy*stallizing in the tricUnic system. 
A great deal of what was formerly regarded os 
orthoclasc in granite is now known to be miero- 
cline. 

Micro-farad, the practical unit of elertrioal 
(Opacity, being the millionth port of a liuad 
(q.v.). 

Micrometer. Sec Tolerance, 

Micronesia, a division of Oceania (q.v.). 

Microphone, an instrument invented by 
Hughes in 1878, and employed in the electrical 
transmission of sound. It consists, in Its original 
and simplest form, of a rod of carbon loosely 
pivoted between two blocks of carbon prot'kled 
with soclAbulp hold the pointed ends of the rod. 
Tlie car lx^g jocks are Oxed on a soundiog-boaid 
or box,MAM| oonnecied to a small battery and 
a tcIcpI^^Breiver. When sounds are produced 
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in the neighbourhood of tlic microphone, they 
set up vit^tiom which dicturb the state of the 
ciectrioal contacts at the ends of the rod. The 
movement of the rod causes changes of resistance 
of the microphone, and the current undergoes 
equally rapid \*ariattons in strength, with the 
result that the sound made near the microphone 
reproduced more or less distinctly by the 
^twphonc. Hughes also discovered that the 
microphone was sensitive to electrical impulses, 
and detected electrical waves by iiieaiui of Ids 
instrument up to* a ilisiance of alKiut iMX) yards. 
The impcrfect-contact detector of elocirical a-aves 
was relii\Tnted by Branly under the name of the 
coherer. The microphone is eniplay*ed as a trans- 
mitter of speech in the telephone service; in the 
llunnings ‘transmitter a quantity of granulated 
coke carbon is held loosely between two metal 
or cariion surfac^os situated behind the mouth- 
piece. 

Microscope, an optical Instrunient for pro- 
ducing and observing inugidlicd images of small 



A. Eyepiflcs. s, Drt«r-tiib«. c, sdiintmcnt frir drtw- 
tube. O, Oodir. CottM MUmtmem. P. Pine sdjupcaieAt 
G, Objective. H. Stage (revobrins). I, Travernns motion for 
atage. |«Sub-etase(t^ootidctiacr, Ac.). X. Adjtartiiig aemvk 
for eub-efafc. L, Mirror. M, ]>ver fordampmsiaicroaoppe 
at any ingle. N, Limb. O, Stand. 

objects. In its simplest form It of a 

single convex lens, near whkdi to be 

examined is placed (see JLefis). Urns 


is, however, subjeot to the delbets of spherloal 
and chromatic abcrmtkm^ which cause respeo* 
tively distortion and colohring of the Image, hut 
these errors were largely obviated hy using two 
or three weaker lenses at a distance apart. 
Wollaston's tkmbki (1820) consisted of two plano- 
convex lenses, one throe limes as strong as the 
other, with theJr plane sides towards tlie object, 
and the weaker lens next the eye. Doublets and 
triplets were devised by Chevalier, llrOeke, Her- 
scliel, and others, magnifications fri>m 10 to 70 
being obtained with these developments of the 
simple microBco|>c. The compotinil microteope 
contaifis two Icniica or systems of lenses, via. an 
object-glass or objretivf, and an effepiece or ocular. 
The object is pliiml on the s/age at a distance 
from the objtH'iive greater than the focal length 
of the latter, and a real, inverted, and magnified 
image is formed in the focal plane of the eyepiece, 
which foniM A virtual and magnified image of the 
first iinnge. When a negative or Ituygeniaii eye- 
pim». is used, Uic rays proceeding from the objeo- 
livc converge tfi fonn an image lieliind the field 
lens of the eyepicci*, whlcli is aiiaptcd to focus 
converging rays. The improvements of the com* 
|M)und inficrrHaNqH: date from the lu^ginnlng of the 
iiifieicenth century. C-hroniatic aberration was 
reduced by placing in i^mtnet a divetging Icim 
of Hint ghiRs and u converging lens of crown 
glass. Spherical alHTrution was also removed by 
the correct relative p) '^ig of the achroriiaUc 
elements of the objec'tivc aci'ording to principles 
given by 1 jisler ( 1 880 ). A pianatie objectives were 
thus realixccl, i,e. objt*<*tivcs which bring all the 
rays to one focus. Later, much progress was mode 
by improvements in the itiaiiiifucsturc of glass. 
In ilic earlier forms of uchmmatio eombinaiion 
eferred to, It was only possible with two lenses 
to Hchroiniitise two colours, owing to the different 
disfairsivc |M»wers of flint and orown glass, liut 
Ablie of Jem, in oorijunction with Schott and 
ZeiHH, prtKlucccl a series of new varieties of gtaw 
from which it was possible to fonn cir>mbiriations 
of lenses which gave Images aliiHsil entirely free 
from coJ<iur. The new objc<^tiv<*H made from these 
glasses were tenned ajtorhramaiic objalives. The 
cyqiiccxi gcriemlly supplied with a fnlcrosoope is 
of the Iluygcniaii tyfxr, as it is nearly free fkom 
spherical and chnimatlc error. When ineasure- 
meiits of an olijer;t are to lie made, a llamsden 
eyepieiM; is used with a line scale in its focal plane. 
With high magnifications, optk!al improvement is 
obtained by lulng the incthod of aU imimerBkm, 
A drop of cellar oil is placctl Ixi^wcen the cover- 
glass the slide and the lower plane surface 
of the objective, Uius giving an ojAieally homo- 
geneous rncdiusn between object and objective. 
The oil hiM the same refractive Index as tlie glass, 
and its use results in an increase of the effe^vc 
aperture of the objective; the method Is termed 
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one of homogeneous immcrKion. Hie rnagniA- what had been the Empife. The barbarians were , 
cations employed vary from 12 to 12(K). The ultimately defeated, but their defeat i^as oooom* 
tendency In rcc<*rii years is to concentriite on plished by the feudal nobility which was Itself 
obtaining us perfect iin image as fKissible with the greatest obstacle to internal good govern- 
the object 'glass, and to leave u greater share of nieiit, and it was followed by the estabUshment 
the riiognihcation to be provided by the eye- of the feudal system all over Europe. Society 
piece. I'o sec'ure such iicrfect *fnagc8 it must be between the tenth and tiu twelfth centuiy 
[MMsible to bring llic objective exceedingly close came to be tmsed on a system of land tenure.# 
to the object, so iis to obtain high effective largely military In origin, wliicli profoundly ill- m 
ii|)erture. The homogeneous immersion system flucnced every department of administrative 
securcH this very enicieiUly. For this reason the and involved the eompicte dependence of the 
old ubjcclivc bus given place to the lower dosses of the community* upon the owners 

j' 2 -inch oil'iiiimerNion lens, with licttcr results of the lands which they held, or on which they 
and a great rc<hictioii In price. — liiHi.iooiiAPiiY: worked os serfs. Coiticidently with this develop- 
W. 11. ('nr|K'iiter, The Microacope; K. J. .Spitta, rnent there came the division of Europe into 
Microscopy. separate states, and, ns the conception of the 

Microspore. Svo I!fieroaj)orjj. state progressed, cadi country experienced a 

Midas, in mythology, the son of C«or- stniggle iH^tween the central |X)wcr and the feudal 

iliiiH and ('ylK'lc, and King of Phrygia, whose Imrons, whose aim was dcc«*utralizatkin or 
rf'tiiicst that whatsoever he tomdicd should turn anarchy. The conflict went on through the 
to gold was granted liy the go<l Dionysus (llac;- Middle Ages, and the victory of the principle 
chiis). Ill this way even his food lK*cnnic gold, of centralization w'os imt complete at their dose, 
find it WON not until he had hathcfl in the Pac- for iiitermitionul wurfnrts the struggle between 
toliiH tliai the fatal gift was tnui8ferr(*d to the the Papuc'y and the Klllpirt^ and the Crusades 
river. Aiiotlicr legend is tliiit, in a musical rantest all tended to preserve the |Kiwer of barons who 
IkIwccii Pan and A|Mdlo, Mi<liis, who was umpire, cotnmundc*d their own lighting forces. In Eng- 
decided ill favour of the former; whcreu|K>n the land the nioimrdiy w’as fKiwerfiil enough to bring 
angry A|k»]Io Ix'siowcd upon the presumptuous the homns into subjection long before a similar 
critic a pair f>f iiss's cars. result was attained in France, while in Germany 

Middclburflt, a town of Iloliiind, capital of feudalism cr}’stallized into a scries of small 
the province of Z<*cluiid, near the middle of the dominions uncontrolled by any 'central power. 
Islund of WiiU'hereii. It is nn aiieient place, and The growth of commerce led to the cstablish- 
wus taken by the Dutch from the Spaniards in ment of independent municipal states, the most 
1.17 t. Pop. Itto'itM). im}M>rtant of which were the Free Towns of the 

Middle Agea is the term used sometimes for Enipin; and the cities of the north of Italy, 
the whole ficriiMl bet with the fall of the Ilfumiii Serhloni survived the Middle cs alike in Eng- 
ICiiipire ill the west (for which A.n. 17(1 is usually •land, France, and Germany, though it had dis- 
tnkeii as a (suivciiieiit date) and tlie UciiHissance appeared in Scotland. 

«)f the eiut of ilie firteeiiUi <;*<'ntury, and some- In religious history the period witnessed many 
time's for the later |iortion of that |KTiod, the important movenicnts. At the lieginning of the 
years from the cud ofthcllfth to alKiut the middle Dark Ages only a small |x>rtion of Europe had 
of the tf'uth criititry being dcscril>e<l as the Dark been convertcrl to Christianity, and the process 
Agt's. All out line of the fHilitical history of Ixiiti of conversion fonns a large part of the history of 
the Dark .\ges niiil the Middle Ages (in the the time. It was co^ipleted the expansion 
narrower hcmisc) will be touiid under IliHltrry, of Gentian influence in the east of Europe in 
I'hc most notable event in the scM'ial history of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Contem- 
the Dark Ages was the rise of the Empire of |ioranei>ualy with the grow'th of Christianity, the 
C'harIcM the Great (70H-HM), which put an eml l>ark Ages witnessed the rise of Islam, which is 
to a long cm of hurlmric warfare, and intniducefl dated fmni the fliglit of Mahomet to Medina in 
new ideals of governiuent an<l ci^liration. The a.d. 622, after which Mahomniedaiiism spread 
hrt'ak'Up of the Cnrolingiaii Kmpin' in the ninth with amazing rapidity. In the Christian Church 
cxMitury w'as followetl hy a reversion to barbarism, there was a succeaaion of religious revivals, begin- 
Weak kings fkiled to maintain the administrative ning with the reformation of monastic life by St. 
iimehinery created hy Charles’ the Great, the law- Dencdiet in the early sixth century, which gas^ 
less nile of greedy and mexritess nobles was the an immense impetus to the foun<iation of monas- 
Bcmree of widespread oppresKion and misery, the lerics. These deeply affected not only religious 
ChurtTh was tnirrupt and degenerate, and ftesh but also social and economic life by the pioidaion 
hordes of barlmrian inxiulem — Norsemen in the which they made for the poor and by their 
north-west of Europe, Saracens in the south, enterpflse agriculture and even in commeroe. 
Slavs and Mag}*ani in Central Kurox^e — attacked There iwllliother revival in the tenth centuiy* 
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associated with the monastery of Cluny (near 
Blacon, i% Flurgundy), and in the eJeventli cen- 
tury the Chi nine movement led to a general 
Iteformation in the Church all over Europe, 
accompanied by an ad\^nce in tlie power of the 
Papacy. A third revival dates from the thirieentit 
century, when St. FranciH of Assisi and St. 
%|)ominic founded orders of mendioatii friars wImmc 
* ajpi was not contemplative life in monastic 
sedtfiiion, but the care of the sick and the preach- 
ing of tlic GosppI to the poor. The app(‘arun(*e 
of the friars in the tliirteentli century gave to 
conservative religious opinion inucli the same 
shock as the Wesleyan prenchers did in the eigli- 
tcentli or the Salvation Anny in the ttinetc*eiith 
century. The iiifluciicc of the l*hiirch dc«»rea#it‘d 
towards ihe end of the Middle Ages, owing to 
the degeneration of the monastic orders and of the 
friars, and also through a M*rics of Kehisins in the 
Papiuy and its sulxirdiiiation h> Frtmeh |a>liey 
during the nsideiiec^ of the PofKS at Avignon 
(known as the * Habylonish itnptivity *, hlOS -TM). 
The («rciit .Sehtstii la'gan in 1:178, and was elose<l 
by the roniicil of ('onstanee in 1415. 

The intellectual life of the Middle Ages wiis 
marked by two great r<*vi\ aU of learning. The 
llrst of tliiMic was conticited with the iHuirt of 
Cliarh.'s the Great, wIhi, like Alfn*<l of Knglaiid 
aliout a eentury later, was a patron of scholars, 
whom he gnth<'t<'<l round him and to whom* dis- 
cussions he ItKlene.l. The Ht'c*oiid was the eIiifisi<nU 
renaissaniH^ in the twTifth et*ntury, with w^hieli Is 
connected the rise of Kurr>|)ean universities. 
Iiitelletdiml life is also ilhistrnte<l by ii large 
iuiiiiInt of media* val potuiis iti all languages, by 
treatist's on Uic problems of religion and philo- 
sophy, and by advance's in ecclesinstical ais) 
domestic nrciiit^'cture, in the methods and aims 
of commeri'c, and in the art of war. Arehery was 
brought to [K'rfrction by thc' English, and gun- 
[Kiwder wiu invented in tlic early fouiic'enih 
ccnttir>\ and w*as freely used in warfare licfore 
the end of the .Middle Agt^. There was'nIs'Y a 
ooriHidcrable development In shiphuildiiig (espe*- 
clally in the size of vessels), and in the uw; of 
water-ways foi internal eomniunieations. (Annuls 
were introdiieed in Holland ami Belgium in the 
twelfth century, and rivers, as means of coin- 
muni<;ation, were much more inip<irtant than 
the ill-made tracks which served as mmts. AIkivc 
all, Uic Middle Ages were a great period in the 
histoiy of painting. Perhaps the licst general 
charaelerization of Europe in the hiter Middle 
Ages is that given by the late Professor York 
Powell: A knot of states whose oomnierec, 

regulated by self-governing guilds, flowed west- 
ward from tlie gf^ Italian trading repnblics, 
through the fairs of France and Germany, to the 
marts of Flanders and the ports ot England and 
Gascony • . . and tlie Baltic. EurallMas a set of 


kingdoms ginTrnetl hy curious half-feudal, half- 
free, half-dcepotic constitutions. In whhdi local 
iMings w'erc everywrlmre strong, but eentrnlla- 
atioii everywhere welcome. ... In these states 
dwelt a suiHTesaiofi of generations who inventtMl 
no single tool, implement, or art, who with 
nircst cxM'ptions were wholly ignorant of the 
science's of the |uist, and dislike<l tlie very dreama 
of the sciences that were to come, but who onild 
. . . show, amid squalor, dirt, and misery, a tnie 
and unfailing taste in every article of daily life, 
A state of society ignomnt, miel, and super- 
stitious . . . but withal a state of society in which 
men w'cre earnest, dutiful, and hardworking, and 
which could display such noble types of ehartieter 
os the iinliriiig and unselfish Francis, the friend 
of the [KKir and helpless, , . . and the saintly 
King l.oiii8.'*— llinr.iooRAPUv: Sir 1!. W. C. 
Oiiiuii, Thr Dark .'Igrs; T. F. Tout, The Hmpfre 
and thr Paimrtf; Camhridfte MrtHaval Hittory; 
K. M. Tappuii, In Feudal Titnrs: Nocinl Life fn 
thr Mithttr Afirn\ Cli. ScignolsiB, IliiiUtry 
MedimvU and Mttdrm (}iviUxntion, 

Middleaborough, a rivcr-iMwt, iminicipal and 
county borough of England, on the Tees ami In 
the Nortli Hilling of Yorkshire, it is ser\Td by 
the North Eastern Hailwiiy. There arc numerous 
blast- fiiriiaces and rolling-mills, foundries, ertf^d- 
iict'ring-w'orks, and sliip-yurds. Salt Is exU o- 
sively worked. Tlierc an extemsive harbour. 
The iKirough was in. < 'iKirnteil in 185:i, and 
it^tiirns two members. Pop. (1U21), 

Middlesex, the iiictrof>oliian isainty of Eng- 
land, formerly containing the gn^atcr |Kirtiori of 
l.oiidon (now a county !>y itsc'lf); anm, biH.OUU 
iu*rcs. Brentford is tlic nmnty town. The dis- 
Irlrt is almost entirely e4>vcred with urban dls- 
iricts and towns, all siilnirlsi of l..i>iuloii. Pop. 
(mil). 1.12M»4; (m 2 l), ],25:i.m4. 

Middleton, TIioituih, ICnglish dramatist, was 
fiorn alMuit 1570, and died in 1027, Very little 
IS known uUnit his life. 1 le was (.'ity rhronologcr 
from 1U2U until his dentil, when he wiis siiccM*edcd 
by Hen .lunson, who in iniH had mcntioncul him 
to Dnitnniond of Ifawtiioriidcn as ** a hose 
fellow This is almost iitJ that is known almut 
him. lie frequently csillalioraicKl with other 
draiiiatisis, cs[>r<'ially w*ith Howlcy and llekker. 
His carlifTSt printed play was Illurt, Master Cm’ 
Ktabk (1002), a light erimedy. Two interesting 
prose tru<!ts, Father IlttbbartTB Tale and 
JHack Hook, apfM'ared in 1004. Amongst Middle- 
ton's plays may lie mentioned the following: 
The Pkernur; Miehaelmae Term (1007); A 7*rick 
to catch the Old One (lOOH); The Family of Love, 
a weak satire on the Puritans (1008); Your Five 
GallatUn; A Mad World, my MaMerr, The lioarir^ 
Oirl (written with IJkdcker, 1011 ); A Chaele Maid 
in ('hrapeidr; Thr WiUh\ The Mayor qf (j^n- 
borough; The Changeling; The Spanieh Oipey; 
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unci A Game at Che»$e, It k unlikely that Mid- 
dleton wrote u highly incompetent paraphrase 
of The fVistiom of Solomon, Microcynicon, Si^ 
Snarling Satiren (15(111) may be his work. Middle- 
ton wrote with mucli tluency, and his plays were 
writtc*n under the uncMimfortublc necessity of 
having to get them liiiished by a fixed date. 
Yet much of his work is memorable and some 
supremely gcMKl. The Changeling is perhaps his 
iiiasterpiccte, and in one scene (the conversation 
Uitween l)c Flores and Heatricc after the murder 
of Alonzo) he surpasses Webster and Tourneur, 
and is momentarily on a level with Shakespeare. 
The W itch is interesting on account of its rcsein- 
blanccR to Macbeth^ which was probably written 
earlier; sonic of the songs from Middleton's play 
were intcrfioluted into Macbeth by the players. 
A Game at Chesae is an altogether excellent play, 
and is ]ierhu|is the most Arist<iphanic comedy in 
Knglish. Under the thin disguise of pieces and 
pawns, the churiicters of the play were those 
English and Spanish perMoniigcs who were in- 
volved in the matter of the Spanish marriage, 
(jondoniar, the Spiuiish Anibassador, who was 
satirized os the Black Knight, got a stop put 
to this play after a run of nine days. The play 
was an instant success, and in spite of its short 
run it brought in £1500, an immense sum for 
those days. Sliddleton w'us lined and {}crlia|>8 also 
imprisoned. In this play, which is a criticism 
not of city inanners and customs, but of di- 
f>lomtt(;y and International politics, Middleton 
reaches a height to which he never Ix'fore attaiiie<l 
in coiiuHiy. — UiuuiKaiAcnY: i\ Swinburne, 

The Age of Shakespeare; I*. G. Wiggin, An 
Ktnpiiry into the Authorship of the MiddteUm- 
Jtotolry Piaps; Sir A. W, Ward, History of Eng- 
lish lhamatic Liltrature, 

Middleton, a (own of England, in Lancashire, 
M'rveil by the T^iiicashire & Yorkshin* Ilailway. 
Extensive cotton, silk, luid other works give 
employment. Pop. (ll)*il), 28.000. 

Midge, the ordinary English name given to 
imnierouH minute speeicH of Hies, resembling the 
t'omnion gnat, but constituting a s|iecial family 
(C'hironoiiiidir). The eggs are detiosited in water, 
where they undergo itietamorpluHiis. 

Mldlanites, an Arabian trilie, represented in 
the Old Testament tui the descendants of Midian, 
son of Abraliom by Kctiiroh (Irm. xxv, 2), and 
describetl as engagetl at an early period in a 
commerce witli Ivgypt. They dwelt in the land 
of Moab (.Arabia Petnea). to the south-east of 
Canaan. One portion of them inhabited the 
country on the east of the Dead Sea. 

Mldnapur, an admiiitstrati\'e district and 
towm of Itengnl, foriidng the most southern part 
of the Bardwitn division, tmundefl on the east by 
the lUver Hugh, and with an area of 5186 oq. 
miles. Pop. (district), 2,82d,000t (toig^n), 32,750. 


Midrash, the general name given among the 
Jews to the exposition of the hiddea meaning 
of the Scriptures. It includes any and every 
ancient exposition on the law, psalms, and pro- 
phets. The Midrash is divided into the Ualacha^ 
or the authoritative law laid down In the TaXmad; 
and the Ilaggada^ or poetical homiletics on the 
whole body of the Old Testament. The teng^ 
midrash is generally applied to the latter bnii|||h * 
of rabbinical literature. * 

Midshipman, a junior officer in the Royal 
Navy, ranking between a eadet and a sub- 
lieutenant. The midshipman's time is princi- 
pally occupied in receiving instruction, both 
litcTary and professional, and his professional 
duties are continued os a sub-licutciiant. Mid- 
shipmen carry a dirk instead of a sorord, wear 
white tabs on the jacket lapel, and mess In the 
giin-rcM>in. The title is dcrivctl from their 
former qtiaricrN, amidships on the lower deck. 

Midsummer Day is the feast-day of the 
nativity of St. John the Baptist, and is commonly 
reckoned the 2ith of June. On iiiidsuiiiiner eve, 
or the eve of the Feast of St. .fohn, it was tlie 
custom in fonner times to kindle llres (called 
St. John's lires) upon hills in celebration of the 
summer solstice. It is also the second quarter- 
day in England for the payment of rent. 

Midwifery. See Obstetrics, 

Mignonette (tniii'yon-ei; Resida odordta)^ a 
well-known fragrant annual plant of the nat. 
ord. Hc8c*ducca% a native of North Africa. It 
is largely cultivated in gardens, also in flower- 
|M)tii, In apartments, and in the boxes which arc 
placed outside windows. There is also a sub- 
biennial variety, culled tree mignoficUe, Weld or 
dyers' weed, a native of Britain, belongs to the 
same genus. 

Migration of Animals, the phciioincmon of 
certain animals moving, either |>criodically or at 
irregular times and seasons, from one locality or 
region to aiiotUer, sometimes for distant, hllgra- 
tioii has been observed in mammals, birds, hi&es, 
and insetds, but it probably ooeurs in other groups 
of the animal world, the oliservation of which is 
less easy than that of the higher forms. The 
buffaloes or bisons of North America used to 
migrate in hcnls between Canada and Moadoo. 
Many fishes (for example, solmon, lampreys, Ac.) 
make |x;riodjcal Jpumc>'B from the sea towards 
freshwater streams and riven for the purpose 
of depositing their eggs: eels descend riven to 
breed in the deep sea, from which the young 
eels (elvers) travel back. The migratory habits 
of lo^ts, and those of certain species of ants, 
Ac., exemplify migration among insects; but 
amongst the birds we meet with the best-marked 
instances of migration. With sea-birds (Ibr 
exampisi puffins) the day of arrival or that on 
which t^y appear in oartain localities snay be 
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prognosticated with perfect safety; and similarly, 
the day off departure appears In some birds (for 
example, swifts) to l>c ainmst as accurately t lined. 
Storks have l>een known to return regularly to 
their old nests, and the same has ht'cn observed 
of swallows. The inoile in which birds migrate 
varies greatly even in the same sfwcies of bird. 
sarallowB migrate in bodies comprising vast 
***1liim{)ers, and so also do cranes, wild ducks, 
geese, and many other forms. Tlie migratory 
flight is geneiaUy mode against tlie wind; but 
<‘ertuin s|Mieies of binls, us quails for instance, 
appear to aalt for favouring winds, and to delay 
their flight by resting oti islands when the adnd 
is unfavoiimblc. Heganling the causes of migra- 
tion, sci^ncTC cannot at present definitely pro- 
nounce. Probably a combination of causes, or 
different causes in different cases, as Hoarf*ily or 
plenty of frMxf-supply, the powerful infliienecs of 
tc^niperatiin*, and the influcjiee of the brtHHling- 
seiison, may contribute to the migratory * iti- 
Ktinct *. It has liccn further siiggiHitiHl by A. R. 
Wallace that this migratory Imhit or instinct bus 
gradually la'cn aiyiuired since a time when the 
breeding- and fceding'grounds of the aninials 
were coincident, these having la^en gnuliially 
separated by clitnutic and gef>logical clmtigcs. 

MIPan (it. Afilano), an inland province of 
I^rnbardy , Northern 1 1 (Uy. H is mainly n canal- 
irrigated plain, and prrMiuecs rice, flux, coni, 
wine, oil, and muIlKTry treem (for sitk-womis). 
Dairying (prodiietkin of butter and cheese) is 
progressive. Milan is tlq* capital. Area, 1221 
sq. inilCK; pop. about ],H:)4.iHX). 

. Milan (It. Milano: l.ni. Medhldnum), Cfipit4il 
city of Milan, liOinlmrdy, niitl the secMtiid dty of 
Italy, on the Oloim, in the middle of the 
bunt Plain lictwcen the Adda and Ticino, Amt>iig 
the public edifices the first plac*e lielongs to the 
Dtiorno <»r eathcxlral, dedicated to the Virgin, 
a magriifleent structure, inferior only in size 
to St. Peter's at Rome and the cathedral of 
Seville. In its present ibrro it was begun in 11187. 
and was finish^ between 1805 and 1815 by onlcr 
of Napoleon. Among other buildings arc the 
Palaxxo di Breni or Delle Sdenze. Lcttere ed 
Aite, csontaining the picture-gallery and the 
library of the amlemy (800.000 vols.); and the 
Ambrosiaa Libraiy. the earliest, and still one of 
the most valuable pubHe Ubraiies in Eunqic. 
There is also a valuable iflaseum of natural 
history, a oonservaiory of music, a military 
college, and a theological seminary. The Galleria 
Vittoria KmaniieJe. a covered street, connects 
the Plasaa del Duomo with the Piaasa of 
Scala Theatre. The chief theatre is La Scala 
(Teairo delta £leala), aecommodating 8000 iqiec- 
tators. Tbc manulhctares include silks, cottons, 
lace, carpets, hats, earthenware, machinery and 
metal gwMU, and jewellery. 


The Amt distinct notlor of Milan occurs in 
221 1I.C., when it was subdued by the limans. 
In the third iH^ntiiry after Christ it ranked next 
to Rome. It IxM'amc a republic in 1101, and. 
having reftised to submit to the Km|>emr 
Frcileriek I, it was destroyed by him in 1109. 
It was siH>n it*built. but long continued to 
lie torn by internal budions, lieadcd by the 
leiuling nobility, among whom the Visconti and 
the Sforxns were the most prominent. It alter* 
wards lielonged wit.li !«omluirdy to Austria, until 
1850, when by the Peure of Villaffanca Ijcmitiafdy 
WHS ecfled to Piedinoiit and ineor|M)mtcd in 
Italy. Pop. (1015), tM).H,050.— 4T. Ella Noyes. 
Sfor// of Milan. 

Milaazo (itii-birr.n). a seaport of Messina. 
Sicily, where (»nribaldi defcate<l the Neapolitan 
trrMips in Ills SiHUuii campaign of IHfHI. IN>p. 
10 , 000 . 

Mildew, a name given to various minute 
Fungi, but projierly |irrtulning only to the para* 
sltie Krysiphiiles and Peronosporinea (q.v.). 

Mile, a lucoiitire of length or distanec, usc^d 
ill alinofit all count ricHi of I'Uiroiw. The English 



a, Di«k floret, b, Roy floret, r, .Soed. 


Statute mile contains fl furlongs, each 40 poles 
or perches, of 5| yards. The statute mile is 
therefore 1700 yards, or 5280 foci. It Is also 
80 surveying c^hains. of 22 yanls eac*li. The 
square mile is 64INI square chains, or 040 acres. 
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I'hf* Ilonifin mile was nhoiit 1020 English yardn. 
The unc'icnt SeottiHh mile wcm 1004yanhi — 1*127 
KiigliMh mileN: the Iriiih mile, 22i0yttrd4 - 1*270 
l%nglish inifeN. The gedgruphieal or miuti(*al mite 
IH the Hixtieth part of 11 flegrcM* of hititiidc, or 
fM)80 fi*<‘t. 

Mlle'tus, an ancient city of Ionia, AhUi 
M inor, iiitiiiitefl near the mouth of the Meander, 
one of the ehief C^reek eitiem of Afiiu Minor, 
hirth-placr of ThuleH, Anuxiinunder, Anaximenes, 
and ANpusiii. It had upwards of seventy-ttve 
eolonies, most of whit'h were on the eoasta of 
the h^iixine. The iiumt flourishing period was 
iM'fore its deHtruelion hy the Persians, 404 B.c*., 
though it again rose to he a place of some im- 
portaiiei*. 

Milfoil, or Yarrow, the eominon name of 
Achillea Millefolium, nut. ord. (V)fiitMNiita?, a 
|ilunt which grow's commonly on banks, l>y road- 
sides, and on <lry pasture's. It has numerous 
very lincly divided leaves, and c*orymiMi of hiiuiII, 
white nr sometimeM r«>M*-eoloured llowers. (See 
illiiNtrutkm on pn'vioiis page.) 

Milford, or Milford Haven, a sf*a|M>rt of 
IVinlmikeshire, Wales, on tlie north shore of the 
inlet called Milford Haven; served hy the Great 
Western Kailwiiy, There are docks eapabk* of 
neeoiiiincMlating the larg<*Nt vessels, and trade is 
with Indand priiieipally. Milford Haven, uii 
o|M*idng of the Atlantic Ocean, is considered one 
of th(‘ iliiest natural harlxiiini in Great Britain. 

Military Discipline. Military discipline — and 
in this eoniMTtion the wonl military is used in 
its broader sense to include all armed fore<*s of 
the t'rowii— demands respect for the authority 
which iiicfi rccognixe when taking scr\'iec iiiulcr 
the State; it dcinands instant and exact obeilicnf*e 
to all orders given hy that authority; it requires 
a mode of life ue<x>rding to (X'rtain nilvs made 
for the greati^t good of the grc'atcst minibcr; 
and it assumes as an axiom the obvious fact that 
in any corporate body of men bandcHl together 
for a deftnito pur|XNic there must be one head 
whose* word is law and must be olwycd. With 
regard to the armed forces of Great Britain and 
rtster, this head is the king, whose authority, 
though not exercised directly and cmistttu* 
tionally delcgat(*d t.4» the rtwponsible minister of 
the Crown, desoc'nds through oHIcefa of various 
grades holding lUs Majesty's eoniinieodon, and 
through these nlllceni to other subordinates 
not holding iHanmissions, l.e. mtn-oonimiasioned 
oilicf'rs. This giv(*s the chain. of ooniinnnd, in 
w'hi«*h each link owes obedience to the one al>ovc 
it, and exerts its authority ac'cording to well* 
dehned rules over the ones l)ck>w. In addition to 
this prinri|>le, ndlitaiy* discipline takes to Itself 
the |M>wer of punishment providetl by the Army 
.•\i*t (set* Military Lme), and rails to its aki the 
sentiment km>wn as esprit de corps. . 


Discipline, like faith, is the better for out- 
ward and visible signs, and it is on thesnecessity 
for these that untrained opinion is likely to differ. 
Take as an example the question of ^ saluting \ 
than which no outward and visible sign has ever 
caiiscxl more heart-burning. Every free and 
independent modem man is in<*lined to argue; 

wiiy should 1 salute (and by so doing own^ 
mysc*lf inferior) anotlier who is merely a man llbgr ' 
mysidf, though he may possibly w*ear a more 
expi*nsivc uniform?** It is in Ihis last word, 
iinlforni, that the answer to the question is to 
lx* found; it is the uniform which is saluted, qr 
more eorreetly the king*B {*ommission Imrne by 
the wearer of the iinifomi, ond not the individual 
man. The act exemplilies subject ion to control, 
and is Uie sign of that res|x*et for authority 
whU*h we all admit. In discussing this question 
it. is well to remenilM*r the early* days of the 
Utissian lievolulion, when one of the first eiianges 
fiifule was the almlilion of all saluting in the 
army: this led by natural stages to the lessening 
of respect for authority, the final disappearance 
of all discipline, and— chaos. 

Discipline to ix* efTeetlve must lx* strict and 
exact, though it need not l>e rc*prcssive; there 
can lx* no two ways of doing things, and no 
* to-morrow *; olx*dienc(* iniiHt lx^ instant and 
without argument, and must lx* given cheerfully 
in the linn conviction that the particular order 
in question is cither directly or indirectly for 
the general g<xxl. Our form of discipline, what- 
ever may Ix^ tlic ease jn other countries, is not 
biuicd on fear; rather is it founded on ex- 
fx'dieney and enforced with sympathy and the 
liiimnri touch, tlie power of punishment being 
k^pt in the biickgrouncl f(i»r use if required. 
Normally W'e deix*nd v€‘ry largely for our disci- 
pline on an appre<*iation of the facts, and on a 
goixt iiiidersUindiiig lx*twcen onieers and men. 

It is an unwritten law in the services that one of 
an of1iccr*s first duties is to his men; he is their 
leader in time of emergency; and how can he 
Ix^tter qualify himself for theJr leadership than 
by knowing his men, by watching pver their 
comforts and little privileges, and by helping 
them in their troubkwT For such an officer men 
will do anything, and there will be small necessity 
to call on the powers given by the Army Act 
to maintain discipline. Example among the 
oRlt'crs and the feeling of esprit de corps among 
all ranks will go fbrther towards building up 
a satisfaertory state of discipline In a unit than 
any amount of punishment. A \Try fair idea of 
the discipltiie of a given corps may be obtained 
by watching the ^haviour of a junior non- 
camm&Mioned officer marching off a small party 
of men wl»en no offloer is present. If every 
movcmefft"^iii slack, and the whole perfonnance 
is a * go-as-you-please * affair, then it is ten 
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^SCanoes to one that the discipline of that oorpe allowiMl, and the a|{e limit was l)ctween eighteen 
is unsatisfaetoiy. If, on the other hand, orders and Afly. 

are given and the necessaiy’ iiiovenients per- In the course of years it l)ecanie the custom 
formed in cxaHly the same manner as tliey to de|>en«l less on tlu' I)a 1 lnl than on voluntary 
would be on a parade of the battalion, then eiilisimeiit, and since 1852 this has been the 
ft may safely be coneliidcHl that the discipline principle invariably followed, though tlie power 
is of the 1^1. See Army; DriU; MilUary to ballot was n*tainetl for iwe in emergency. 

l)y the Itcservc Koit^ Act, UNIT, |N)wer was 
"SnMllltary Law is that form of the statute law taken by the king in eoiineii to tranaft*r any 
of EnJtlt^nd to which ail ofllcvrs and soldiers are s|XH*ifled niimlier of battalions of existing militia 
amenable both 19 peace and war. It is admiriis- to the Special Hm^rve; NU(«h transferred battalions 
tered by military courts, which have no juris- beiics^forwaid iNHuinie the Uiird (or subsiM|uent 
diction whatever over any fterson who is mti number) liattalioiiM of the county regi>ncnts, 
either an officer or a soldier. There* is one cxoep- under the gtmeral heading of * Hegular and 
lion to this general rule, i.e. in time of war any S}HH*ial Heserve Battalions *. 
civiliuns who may acconi|Miny the anny liecoine. Milk, the product of the mammary gland 
in virtue of a pass issucil to them by the eoiii* found in all female miiininals. Cows* milk Is 
riiandcr-ln-ehief. subject to military law. either most generally mad in Kim>t)c and Norlli 
us officers or koldiers, during the perkid they America for human ei»nsiiinption. It has a 
remain with the. army (Army Act, see. 175-ti). B|MTiflc gravity ranging 1*028 and 1*084 

Broadly 8 |>eaktng, the following are siibjc*<*i to (average ro;l 2 ), and is pitnluml by the cow 
inilitaiy law: officers, both regular, militia, and for a period of forty-two w»H*ks, or alamt three 
territorial, and regular soldiers at all times; hundred days, after iNirtiiriiion. This |ieriod Is 
militia and territorial soldiers when enilKKlied or technically known as a limtation. The quality 
called out for training. An individual lNH*i>mcs of milk is de|)efideni entindy ii|Mai the r*ondliion, 
Kuhjc'ct to military law ifnnudiai<*ly he ent 4 *rs (pialliy, and activity of the milk-pnMliielttg 
into militury service; but be d<M*s not in eonse- organs, and the iiaturt* of the blooii, from 
qiienee divest liiiiiself of his obligutinn us a which It is derived by a pnM*rfis Involving tb*'' 
riti/.en to olM*y the civil law. During his aervU*e building up and breaking down of iiiiiiiiie 
iu* remains ameriiibU* to iMitli coilcw, and can In* contiiiiK*il w'ithin the mMer. Many varlaots 
tried and punished for an ofTcnce against ordinary alfcet comiwsitlon, mid has been found that 
criminal law as if he weit* not a sohlier. I*«iiglisli even vitfirnincN may 1 h* absent if c«ows are fed 
military law is contiiined in the Army Act, Utiles on a diet fnan which they an* either ulsiriit or 
of PnKM*diin*, and King*H Uegulutions. prc*sent in insiiffieicnl c|uantity. Qimnfity Is 

Militia, the old cvinstitiitional military force de|M*iident U|M>ti mimimary development mid 
of England, now, after a iM*ri<Nl of oblivion under the |H*digrc'e of tin* anltnal. The following table 
the name of the Sp(*eial Hfwerve, once mon* in the rrwiilt of the analysis of a gn*at many 
rc*siisriiat 4 d iintier its old title. Tlie militia is .atiiples, and may In* aerx'ided as reprtwentativc 
the lineal d<*seen<lant, through the Train Bands of the great hulk of all cow's milk: 
of Uie 8 evente«*ntli (*ejitiiry, of the old feudal and 3 - 7 !i per cent, 

general levy of the kingdom, and liecainc gciicr- ‘ 

ally known under that designation alioiit the IjicuMilc" 4 * 7 $ 

time of the liestoratloa. In 1680 tlic feudal levy 

or knight sen'ioe (see .^nag) was finally alNiIbhed, ^ 

but the general k^y, in wliich was ineludctl the Tlie fat is the most variable constituent, and 
Train Bands, was taken in hand and, in the exists in milk as an emulHloii In tlie fonn of tiny 
course of the next few years, reoiganized on gkrbulcs averaging diameter. It 

a county basis, while retaining the principle of t-onslsls of glycerol in eiirnbinatlon with cN*rtalii 
obligatory service customary wiUi the general fatty acids. Lmiofu* Is se<vind In order of variii- 
levy. As to the method of raising, in course bility. It is the milk-sugar of niminert^e, mid is 
of time, and after various changes had lieen tedinieally known us exists 

made, it became much as follows; the county in milk in solutmn. It is really attaekfHl by 
authorities and parishes were infonned of the the lactic liucr 4 *rio, which decompose It witti 
number or quota required from them; each fonnatlon of lactic ac;ul (see StarUr), Casein 
authority was then at liberty to raise its quota and ash are practicalty constant, mid the albumen 
in any way considered suitable, i.e. either \ty varies only in eolmtrum, the first milk yielded 
ballot or by offering bounties for volunteers, after calving, which may mntain os high us 
In the event of the number obtained falling 15 fNU* cent, ami is unfit for human consumption 
short of the requirements, the deihulting authority either raw or as butter or cheese, 
was fined; sutaiUtutea for thoue bulloled were Legal SUmdardn^-^hi Great Britain whole milk 
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mufit contain not IcfM than 8 per cent butter- 
fat, and not Icfirt than H*5 farr <;cnt solicls-non-fat. 
Skim, or Hcptiriitccl milk, mii»t cfintairi not Icha 
than 8*7 f)cr cent total boIMh. Grade * A * milk 
Ib priKliired from tulx^reulin-tefltcd, diBeane-free 
c‘owH, Hpeeiully rnilked< The milk Ih rc*fri|;crated 
and Hold in hernietieiilly Kculed txittlOH. It riuiHt 
ooiifomi to eerUdn bueterjolo^ieal utandardH, and 
a hiith price may Im* demanded for it. Vew 
dairicM immhomi f^ratle ^ A * lieence« in CSrc^at 
Ilritain. In (vreat llritairi then? in no atandard 
of hoetorlul or Hedimentnry content, although 
Hticli lawH have l>c^m In exiNtenee In the Unlt^ 
StatcM for mune conHiderable. time. 


Standard Cyctoptrdia of AgHeuUwre (GreduuiP 
Publuihing Company). a 

MUk-fever. At one time this condition wan 
supposed to occur in women after child-birth, 
when the milk was Imng 8ecrcte<i in the breasts. 
It iH now recognized that the symptoms of 
feverishnims, when they do arise at such a time, 
are due to the absorption of infec^tivc material kfi 
some part of the female genital tract direjstJI^ 
following parturition. The condition ri^uirea 
treatment, and sliould never bp looked upon as 
a natural process. 

Milking-machines. Although the Idea of 
a mechanical apparatus to facilitate the milking 
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A, Enginr; n. Pump; r, Piping leil through byrr. above cow*. By peimiMion of Memin. J. Se R. Wallace. 


Crrnin in that portion of milk whicli rises to 
the Hiirfutv and forms a clearly deflnecl layer 
when milk Is set (allow’cd t<i stand). C'om- 
inerelidly it is obtained by means of the cream 
Repnralor (q.v.), which yields cream of any 
desired eonsisteney by a slight alteration of 
tlie regulating screw. In America there arc 
ert'um standards; in Ilritain there are none. 
The specinc gravity of cream varies os the 
percf^ntage of fat it exmtains: 5 par cent cream 
-- 1*081 approximately; but 40 per cent cream 
has a spcelllo gravity of Uhm than *94. 

ilaetrria is hilly dealt witli under Parteurisa^ 
Hon and Starter, Fermented MWee are treated 
under Yoghttrt, See Teeting of MUk; £>efMini<fd 
Milk; Hennet; Lactometer; Weatphal Balance; 
A'mnftfss.— B ihuooraphy: R. H. l>eitch« Butter^ 
making on ike Farm; G. S. Thonwn, Britisk 
and Colonial O/rirffing; H. Droop Richmond, 
Driirjf ChrmMtTff: W. A. Slocking, Mannal qf 
Milk Products; ||, A* Mkccwen, The Milk Supplir» 


of cows w'as discussed ns far hack as 1810, it is 
only witliin comparatively recent years that an 
ciBeient and economical milking-machine has 
been evolved, chiefly through the genius and 
untiring effort of two Scotsmen, a daiiyman 
named Robert Kennedy, and an t igineer named 
Lawrence, who subsequently gave their con- 
joined names to the Lawrence-Kennedy MUking^ 
machine. They were followed by Messrs. Wid- 
lace of Castic-Douglas (about 1007), who adopted 
the *L.-K.* principle, but applied miniatuie 
pulsating mechanism to the base of each teat- 
cup (sec diagram on p. 401). At the present day 
there ore many types of machine on the market, 
some borne by the cow and the othera resting 
upoo4he ground, the cow eanylng the teat-cups 
only, but the general principle are Identical In 
all cases. 

The Lawrence-Kennedy-Wallace idea was to 
construct'll teat-cup capable of imitating cloaely 
the action of the suckling calf, and a qr>tem has 
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evc^vetl whereby the teat ts pressed by a beating of the polsator; but those trained from 


rubber pnd» a little suction being exerted^, and 
the milk is drawn by a vacuum into the milk- 
pail. 

Generai Prinriphn . — A modem milking instal- 
lation, as illustrated, consists essentially of a 
vacuum-producing apparatus, a double-actkm 
V^ump actuated liy a 2- Ui 8-h.p. engine^ and con- 
to a 50-gullon, galvaiiis<Hl-iroti, vacuum 
stonl)i{e-tank. From the tank a system of piping 
runs through th|* byre, carrying ta|Mi above each 
stall. These' ta|Hi arc in turn ctuuicctcd by means 
of rubber tubing with the milk reccpta4'lcs, m 



Section fhr*nn}h Wslhre Tcaf-riipt «nd 
I’uUatoin 


that, when I he lap is turned i>n, the vaetiiim is 
trarisf rred to the interior of the rtH'cpiaelc. 
From cat’ll '-an, i»r riHTptacIc,’ lengths of rublM’r 
tubing end in the teat -cups, of wlilcb there may 
be two sets to a can, so that tw’o cows may l*e 
milked siroultAacoiisly. Ins|K'Ciion glaiw^i arc 
fitted to the tubing, and on a cessation of the 
milk-fiow from any cause, natural or accidental, 
ibis may be ol>servcd the operator, who takia 
action acoonlingly. The vacuum in each set t»f 
teat-cups Is regulated by an inlet alr-valvc, and 
a gauge is plarsnl in the byre tti indicate' the 
degree <»f vacuum in the tulics as a whole. 
The efficiency of any maditne, cvciyihing else 
being ct|iial, depends almost wholly upon the 
pulsator and on the skill of the operator. 

Machine Milking, — It has Ijeen fcMind that 
most cows take kindly to good milking-machines, 
and soon become familiar with the rhythmical 


their (iHt calving, and accustomed to little else 
but niecJianical milking, invariably show better 
results than aiilnmls brought to the machine 
after, say, a third or Ihurth calving. On the 
introduction of the * L.-K.’ niiichine It was ex- 
Itccit^d that, by drawing tlic milk directly fttun 
ilic c'ow's U'ftt to closiHl, steriUsed milk-cans, 
without allowing it to come in contact with the 
air or exposing it to other fiirms of contamination, 
a very pun* milk should be prmluccd, but a 
Imctcriological count Ims proved a disapiMdnt- 
ment. Milking by machine docs not by any 
means eliminate the |kcrsonal element, and all 
opc'raiom must lie iriiincd. iiitelllgeiii, ex}icri- 
cncod, and scrupulously cleiut I^Ui in person 
and in hnbiU, 

The air of every cow'-shed invariably teems 
with bacteria (micro-organisms) of iisefiil and, 
im^rc frequently, of dangerous types* Care 
must iherefore Ir taken in c'leanlng the machine, 
mid teut-cutw uiiist not 1 h'^ uIIowihI to fall fhim 
the tcttis during milking (a quite frecfucnt 
occitrrene<*), iM'niiitting dust and organisms 
fnnn the lltor and surroundings to bo sucked 
into the iiillk-pail. 

UcMxl hurifbiiiilking and cxfM^rt mm*him«« 
milking arc ulMiut equal as r<’gards efficiency, 
but the latter is preferable In extreme ciis<'M. 
sueh as olilalncd ciiirhig Urn Kurfipcan War, 
when wages were pnihiKiilve and labour was 

excceillngiy scarce. IliiiuouiiArifv: Standard 

Cycloptrdiii 0/ Agrieutture (Gresham Piibllshiiig 
ComiNiny); II. A. Mac’ewcn, The Milk tSupply, 

Milkwort, a IlritiHli plant, PolygOla vulgdria^ 
ord, Folygrilaccfc, ulHMtnding in a milky juice, 
and lM'lii’\’ed by the ignorant to promote the 
t'ow of milk in (x»ws. 

Mill, .fumcN. lM>rn at l<og{e Pert., Forfarshire, 
.Scotland, Otli April, I77.'t, died gfird June, 1880, 
He was educatcil at the grain mar-school of 
Montrose and the University of Edinburgh; 
ac'companicd Sir John Stuart to f^ondon and 
iKvamt; ttiUir in his family; cHlited the Literary 
JoumaL and contrfhiitcd ariicles to the Hdin* 
burgh, liritiJih, Eclectic, and Monthly Heviewei 
tiegan his llittlory of UrUMi India In 1808, and 
published it. in 1817-8. In consequence of the 
knowlc<ige which his researches had given him 
of Indian affairs, In; was appointcil assistant- 
examiner of fxirrcspoiidciice by ibe Kost India 
C'canpany, and stmiu ufterwanls l)cf*anic ehief- 
cxamiticr. Hr was a frcquctii contributor to tlic 
WcHtmineter iteview, wmie articles on social and 
political subjects for ilie Encyclopedia EriUmnicai 
and published a treatise on the ElemmU of 
PoHHcal Ecmamy (1821-2), and an AnalyaU of 


* CoBCinuout tuctido cstiiet s conMStkm in ihs udder of 
the cow, and a conaequetit decreaae In productirity, tu.,m 
chci nn vatnmu^nt nuthm h now prondsd by mcama ot the 
padiaSer. 


the Phenomena of the Human Mind (1829). In 
philosophy Mill was a fbllowef of tlie school of 
Hobbes and Bciittiam, 
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Mill. John Sliiurf , son of James Mill, was bom 
In f^milon IHOil. rliecl at Avifjfruin 1M7'I. lie was 
triiinecl unflor the Irnniediati* inlhiriiec of his 
father. If is (lfte<*rith year was sfient in FrniM'e; 
on his return he stuflied law for u time, and in 
IH'ia he obtained u elerkshif) in the Kasl India 
IloiiHo, reiiiairiiiiK in the (lornpariy's eritploymeiit 
till it was Htippliintcd hy the drown in 185H. In 
I he WesttninfiUT Itaneiv w iiH Ix'^iin by the* 
followers of Henthuin. and yniiii^ Mill was one 
of its earliest isirilributors, while from ]M:t5 to 
into he was its priiieipal eoridiietor. In his 
tw«‘ntydirst year he edited Iteiithum's w<»rk 
fhi Kvitimcf. In 1H42I up|Kaired tlie tirst of his 
two ehief w<»rkN, A Sifstem oj Huiiticina- 

tivf ttwl tnditriivf, the set'ond Indiijj Ih'inripIfH 
of Volitmti Knmonuf (iHiH). To these* he after- 
warrls adiled his work (hi Liberty (IMAli), Thoughts 
tm Pftrlinmnitnry Hrforrn (IHOI). lUUitarinniHm 
(IHd'J), the Kramination of Sir William Umnil- 
ton's Philosophy, and a Study of Auguste Comte 
and Positivism (IHO.i). In this last ycuir he was 
returned to Purliaiiieiit as meiiibc'r for Weset- 
ininster. where he advo<;ati*d a iiuMisure t<i 
admit women to the suffrage, and t(K>k pari in 
the Itefonii Hill debate's. At the eleeiioii of 1808 
he was elefeated aiiel retire*ei to Avif(noii. lle'sides 
the works utreaely metitione'd. he laditishesl 
Const ileratioos on Hepreseutative (hwernment 
(1801). The Subjection of Women (1800). and The 
Irish Land (Question (187(1). His Autobiography 
was piil»lishe*<l in 1870. and the three essays. 
Suture, The Cnity of Ueligion, aiul Theiitm, in 
187 i. Miirs works on lo^ie aiul |M>lilieul ceoiiuiiiy 
are Ntaiidard textlNNiks. In the former he placed 
the system of iiuliietive lo^ie on u Orm biisU. 
As 11 pnlitiiaaii Mill belon^r(><l to the sediool of 
philoMiphieal radieals. adopt iiif^ u eoinbiimtiem 
e>f eh'iiKterntie and eonservafive ieleas. As an 
eeemomisi he wtis an expeuieiit eif the prinetpics 
of the Hlilitnrian sehfM>l, tint he was not an 
iimpK'siiouiiif; nelherenf of this eloetrine. — lliii- 
i.iooiiAenv: W. L. doiirlney, iAfe of J. A’, Mitlx 
d. Denitflus, John Stuart Mill: a Sludy of his 
Philosophy: A. S. l^rinfrle-l'atlnton. English 
i*hiltymphers and Schools i\f Philosophy. 

Mlllala (inirAs). Sir John Kverrtt. Hart., a. a.. 
Iswii at Se>utl\ainpte>n 18V0, died in I.«Hulon 
I8tm. lie exhildted Ins Orst pialure, Pizarro 
seising the Inca of Pern, In 18-W; and rcceiveel 
the fp>ld medal for an historical |iairitlri|t. The 
Tribe of iU*ttJamin seizing the i}aughlrr.s of 
Shih^h, ill 18*18. In his earlh'r days he wiai a 
leader id the Pre - Kaphiielilc «*hool. but on 
attninifif( maturity in art he almndoned the 
IHviiliaritles for wbie^h that mdionl was noted. 
As the result of this new de|Mirture MUIhm 
|> aiutcet such picturea at Perdinand lured by 
Ariel, Jlmaiiei in the Moated Grange^ The 
Huguenot Lorers, The BIqrk Jlruns^ker, and 


Ophelia, while its influence was also apparent 
in his landscapes of Chill October and Tdu Fringe 
of the Moot. Among his later works are; The 
Sorth^West Passage, The Princes in the Tower, 
Efpe Deans, Cinderella, and Mercy — St. Bar- 
tholnmexc's Day, 1572. In portraiture be holds 
the foremost rank, and he painted many of the 
most distinguished men of the day. He waa*^ 
tnuiie a baronet in 1885. In Jan., IHOfl, he 
elected i*.u.A., hut died the following August. 
Many of his works are well knowp by engravings, 
-df. J. K. Reid. Sir J. R. MiUais. 

Mlllau (aiieieiit ASmllianum), a town of 
.Soiitheni Kranee. department of Aveyron. on 
the Tarn. It is in a eoal-produeing area, 
and iiHiiuifaeiures gloves and wool. In inedi- 
n*vai times Millnii was a fortress town. The 
foitiilefitionH were destroyed hy Riehelieii 
(1tt*2t)). 

MlUen'nlum (Lat. miUe, thousand, and annus, 
year), n pcuiorl of one thousand years. The tenn is 
applied to the n'ign of |)eaee prei'eding the Last 
Judgment, and supposed to last one thousand 
years. The Millenniiriatui l>elieve that at the end 
of time dhrist will return, gather together tlie 
just, resiiseilute the ilend saints, and establish 
His glorious earthly kingdom. This fer\*ent 
ex|NM'tali«»n of mid belief in an earthly Messianic 
kingdom, a sort of interregnum prei'eding the 
l.iuit Judgment, is mentioned in the fi|Kieatyptie 
iHKiks of Rnoch, Itaruch, and second Rsdras, 
Now'hen*. however, is the diimtioii flxed at one 
thousand years. In the New Testamriit the 
doctrine of the Milledniuiii is clearly taught in 
Jfn’. XX, where it is said that .SiiUin would 1 m» put 
In chains, and the martyrs of faith, raised from 
the dead, would participate in the glorioiis reign 
of (Jirist. lender the inlltienix^ of Alexiindrinlon 
philosophy the Ixdief was abandoned for some 
time, hut was again rc'vived during the lielbnna- 
tioii and ciierished hy the Anuhaptlstii. Croni- 
welt's Fifth Moniirrhy men were all MillennarhiJis, 
and at present millennial hopes are entertained 
hy several religious sects, and the doctrine has 
many adherents In this country and in the 
Ignited States. 

Millepede, or Millipede (lait. mille, a thou- 
sand; pes, jtfdiM, a foot), a name common to 
animals resembling centipedes, of the phylum 
Myriapoda, fh>m the number of tlieir feet. The 
mtMt common is the Idius sabulSsus, about 1| 
Inches long. Tlie >x>ung when hatched have only 
three |Niirs of legs, the remainder lx*ing gradually 
acquired till the numlier is complete, whkfa is 
usually about 120 pairs. See Myriapoda. 

Miller* Hugh, geologist, was liom at Cro- 
marty in 1802, and died 1850. Me became a 
stone-mason, and while working at hto trade ha 
studied ^IftCraiure, wrote a great deal, and in 
particular became an expe^ geologist. His 
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Ant publication appeared In 1A99, under the 
title of JWnuf ffriUen tn the Leimre Hours of a 
Jottme^man Mason, and tills was followed in 
1HA5 by the pnise volume of Scents and Legends 
of Cromarty, He was then ap|Kiinied to a jKwt 
in a bank at ('romarty. and while employed in 
this capacity took an active part In the religious 
^controversy that ende<l in the Disruption. In 
he went to ICdinburgh as editor of The 
llwesit ncwspafier, after 1848 the chief organ 
of the Free Chiifch. In this paper he prlnie<t the 
work Niilisec|uently published under the title of 
The out tied Sandstone, which attraeteil the 
ifiiniedinte atUmtion of the scientific world and 
eNtublishcd his reputatioii as a geologist. This 
was followed by First* Impressions of England 
and its People; Footsteps of the Crentor; My 
Schools and Schoolmasters, a ehamting aeroiint 
of his eurltef life; and Tltf Testimony of the 
tiocks, in which he trlcrl to reconcile the ^losuie 
nec^oiint of ereiition with tine teachings of geology. 
His Schools and Schoolmasters was siipplomeiited 
by the Life and tetters, published in 1871. — C'f. 
W. K. l^eiisk. Hugh Miller. 

Miller, JofM'ph. English mrtor, better known 
as .Toe Miller, was Imrn in 1884, It is siipismcsl 
in I^ondon, and was a favourite low comedian. 
He di<*<l ill 1788. The which have iiii- 

fiiortalir.e<l his name wore eolle<'U*<l in 17:UI by 
.lohn Molt ley (lOirJ-lT.'MI). A lithographic fac- 
simile of the first edition, which is very run*, 
WHS piiblisiicd in 1801. 

Mlllerand, Alexnndn', frrwidcnt of the French 
Hepiihlie, iKirn I8.1O. Admitted to the liar (1881 ) 
and cIcc'UhI Deputy for Paris (1885), he iMTaine 
the lender of the Socialist l^eft, and aftcrwanls 
on independent Socialist. He was editor sue* 
rsnmively of Im Voie, La PeiUe RipubUyue (until 
1 89(1), and Im iMntrrne, in which he was assoclate<l 
with Aristide llriaml and Viviani. He 

was Minister for Commerce in the \Valde<*.k- 
Housseau Cabinet, and l>ecamc Minisf/sr of 
Public Works in 1099. On 2.1th Aug., 1014, he 
returned to the Ministry* of War, which he had 
oecAipied between 1912 and 1918, aiMl remained 
there until the resignation of the Viviani C4ibinet 
in 1915. Klectcd to the Academy of Moral and 
Politicail Sciences (1917), he became Adminis- 
trator of Alsace-Lorraine (1020), followed Cle- 
ineneeau as Prmiier, and succeeded Paul Des- 
ehonel (dicxi, 29th April, 1922) os Pnwident, 
8rd Sept., 1920. 

Millet, a common name for various species of 
cereals yielding ahundattce of small seeds, more 
particularly Panieum mitiaeeum and P. nUUare, 
cultivated in the East Indies, China, Arabia, 
Syria, l^pt, Ac., where 11 is used as human 
food. The leaves and panides are given both 
green and dried as fodder to cattle. German 
miUet (Setaria gemumka ) Is cultivaied on account 


of its B(*eds, which are used as food for cage- 
birds. Italian miUet {Setaria Uatica) is a closely 
alliiMl s|iecies. 



Millrt (Firuv ^f rttraeona) 


t,SpikelH. 2, Flower. <pikr 1 ct lu I'riiil. 4, Sertl 
with enlliM, 5, . ) without anlliM. 

Millet (iiiMA), Jeiiri Fraii^iis, French tirlJif, 
Ixim lit Lriiehy, near C'herliourg, 1814, tiled 1875 , 
He worked with his |M*asunl fiiiher in the fields; 
studied drawing at the iMuidemy of (*herboiirg; 
fniin thence pimstMl with an allowance fnim this 
town t4> the atelier of DelnriM'hc in Purls, and 
exhibited at the Stdnn in 1H4U. As a Htudeni and 
until the death of his first wife in 1844 he was 
fre<|uenily in the gnuitest |M)verty, and his life 
siilaicciuently was by no nicuirn frw* from difll- 
eulty. Ill 1849 be left Paris and settled among 
the peasants of Harbizori, on the edge of Foti- 
iainebleau Portwt, and devoted hlrnsdf to trans- 
ferring their simple everyday life to his canvases, 
which he did with great truth and charm. Of 
his piiiniings may lie rnentloneds The Sheep* 
shearers. The Gleaners, The Sower, The Shep* 
herdess with her Flock, and The Angelas* The 
last was sobf by aiic*tion in Paris in 1889 fur 
about £28,000. — llinuooaAniv: J. C, Ady, 
Jean Franfois MiUet: his Life and letters; II. 
MiJther, Jean Pranpsfo MUhAx Edgeumb Staley, 
J. F. MiM. 

Milling - macblfio, an important machine 
used In the fulling department of woollen-tnills. 
After the cloth has been well washed, scoured, 
and hydro-extracted, it Is tak€*n to the itifliing- 
machifir, w^hcre it to threaded through one of 
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thr Mf a knork-off Imrd, then through a 
kind of Npout and trough, down the curved bc4l 
of the bfU’k of Uie iimrhlne, and again led up to 
the kiinek-off iiourd. This rycle is ref tented three 
or four tinieN« Inil each time the cloth is passed 
through II difTereiit hole in the kiKK'k-off hoard. 
The latter is attaeiied to the control pulleys and 
adapted, when lift.c*<i, to stop the machine if 
the lengtiiN of cloth get entangled. Pressure Is 
n|)piied to the cloth in the spout, and ocensiotially 
the rf;r|iiired ninoiint of soaf) is fed automatically. 
All purls }ir(‘ enclosed, and n certain degree of 
heat is ohtuined during the iifteraiion. The 
eornhined action of the various parts muses the 
llhres of the elolli in heeoine more or less inter- 
liM'keil with eiK'h otlier, the ultimate result lieing 
u diTreased length and width, and 11 eoriscquent 
iriertMise in solidity and tlileknefis. 

'rhe term is also used for other maehines. The 
imfHu1.ant engineering tool of this name is 
deseriU'd in the art iele on Machine Tools, Flour 
milling Is dealt with uiKier F/otir. 

Millom, a town of ('urnla^rland, Fnglund, 
0 miles north-west of Harrow*, with iron-mines 
and Idiist-furnucH's. P<ip. 8700. 

Mllmiin, Henry Hart, horn 1701, died 1808. 
In 1810 he received the Newdignte prize for an 
ICriglish fSHMii on the Afutlh llrhoderei piihlished 
a tragedy, wliieh was performed at (Movent 
(hirdeti TiuMitre: and in 1815 was appointed vieur 
of Si, Mary's, Heading, lie dellvercHl the Hamp- 
ton lecttir<*s III 1827; U'cnine professor of poetry 
at Oxford 1821-2)1; ap|M)inted rector of St. Mar- 
garet's, Westminster, in 18**),5, and dean of St. 
PiiuI'n in IH iO. Ills prineipiil works arc: Samor, 
a legendary ptuMu (1818); The Fall oj Jenwfllew 
(1820); The Martyr of Antit}ch (1821); History 
of the Jeivs (1820); History of Christianity to the 
Abolition of Pagmisrn (1840); and History of 
Latin Christianity (1855). 

Mllnor, Alfred, Viscount, was liorn in 1854; 
ho WHS educated at King's College. Ixmdoti, an<l 
Haltiol Collcgi*. Oxford, was called U» tlic liar 
in 1881, and for several years was actively 
engngiHl in joiinialisrn. In 1880 he went out to 
Egypt IIS thlde^Sci•^^‘ta^y of Finance, and con- 
tlmuHl in this post for three yean with marked 
siicmss. Rctuniing to Knglatid In 1802, for the 
next five years lie w*as chainnan af tlic Board 
of Inland Revenue, and in 1807 he was ap- 
piiinicxl Oovenior of Cape Colony and High 
Commissioner of South AO-ica. Sir Alfred, who 
had Imx'Ii created K4C.B. in 1805, undertook the 
duties of this olHee at a most critical period, 
arriving as lie did while the Jameson raid was 
still fit's)! ill the inimb of the Dutch population. 
He played a piominent part in the eomplioated 
negidiations with the Transvaal, whieh Were 
followed by the outbreak in Oct., 1889, of the 
South African War, After tiie anpexalion of tiie 


Doer territories he was appointed Governor of 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies in 
tool, retaining at the same time the post of 
High Commissioner, but resigning that of 
Governor of Cape i'olony. In May, 1001, he 
|mid a short visit to England, and wan created 
a baron, returning to ^uth Afriea the same 
year. In 1002 he was raised to a viseountcy. He^ 
resigned his offices in 1005 ond returned hoiije,^^ 
l)eing succeeded in South Africa by the KaVl of 
SetlM>me. In 1010 he beeaine a, member of the 
War ('abinet, and w'as appointed Secretary for 
War in 1018. From 1010 to 1021 he was Colonial 
Secretary. He died 13th May, 1025. 

MlltPades (dr/), an Athenian gf'neral of the 
fifth century b.c. When Greece w'os invaded 
by the Persians, he was elcctcnl one of the ten 
generals, and drew* up the anny on the field of 
Marathon, wlierc, 400 B.c., he gained a memor- 
able victory. Next year he persuaded the Greeks 
to entrust him with a licet of seventy vessels, 
in order to follow up his success. With this, to 
gratify a private revenge*, he attacked the Island 
of Paros, but was reptilsctl, and dangerously 
wounded. On his ndurn to Atliens he was im- 
peat'hcd, ami ('ondeinned to pay a fine of fifty 
talents. Being unable to pay, he was throw'n 
into prison, where he soon after died of his 
wound. 

Milton, John, English poet, the son of John 
Milton, seriiTner, l^ondon, was Uirn in tiie 
iiietm|K>lis 0th Dee., 1(8)8, dicfl there 8th Nov., 
1074. His father had him carefully educated, 
and at the age of seventeen he entered Christ's 
College, Cambridge, where he resided for sewn 
years, took his b.a. and MJi, degrees, and ex- 
ct'lled in Latin verse and English composition. 

It hud lieen Inti'iided by his parents Uiat he 
should enter the Church, but their puritanical 
beliefs uml his own scruples regarding the oaths 
decided otherwise. During tills period were 
BTitten: On the Death of a Fair Infant (1026-0), 
Ofi the Morning (f ChrisCa SaHvity (1629), On 
Hhattespeart (1080), On Afrwing at the Age of 
Twenty-three (1081), and tlie Epitaph on ike 
Marchioness Winchester, Leaving the uni* 
\*ersity, he went U> reside with his father, who 
had retired to Horton, In Bueldnghanuihiie, and 
here he remained for the following six yean. 
In this leisured retreat he studied clmical 
literature, philoeophy, mathematiei, and music. 
To this iieriod belong hb l^aiin hexaroetciB Ad 
pairrm; the fragment called Areades; VAIkgro 
and if Penserosoi the beautifril monody of 
Lyddas, occasioned by the death of his odkge 
friend Inward King; and the pastoral masque 
of Comus, played before the Earl of Bridgewater 
at Ludlow Castle in 1084. In 1687, on tin death 
of his tnokfier, he made a Continental Journey, 

In which he visited Paris, where he was Intro- 
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duced io Gmliuii; Florcnoe, where he met 
Galileo; *Koiiie» and Naples. After remaining 
abroad for fifteen months he returned to Kng* 
land. His Italian sonnets and some other pieces 
were written during this journey. The luune at 
Horton having been broken up, Milton settled 
in the metn>polis, and undertook the edueatkm 
‘ of his two ncpliews, the sons of his sister, Mm. 
IJh^tpB, and to these, betimes, were add<d the 
sons of a few personal firlends, who boanled or 
received daily •lessons at his bouse in Aldcrgate 
Street. tVhile settled here his ParadiMi was 
partially sketched out, hut the iinmetliate fruits 
of bis pen wTre (lfi41-2) vigorous ixitciiiical 
treatises entitled Of ReformaHon toueJUttg Church 
Discipline in EngUmJ, Of Prelatical Episcopacy, 
Animadonsions against Smectymnuus, and The 
Reason of Church OaoemmenL In the sunitncr of 
1043 Miltoirfnarried Mary Powell, the daughter 
of a Royalist family. Divided fWim hcT kinsfolk 
by politics, he was also dissimiliir to his wife 
in age— she licing little more than seventeen, 
while he was thirty-five. Morcovex, she found 
his habits austere and Ids house dull, with the 
ivsult that she returned to her father ulKiut a 
month after marriage. Milton quickly iniidc 
bis private trouble a plea for public protest 
against the marriage law's in lus |uiinphlcts on 
7"he Doctrine of Divorce, The Judgment of Martin 
Ruccf, Tetrachordon, and Colastcrion, In tlie 
cml, however, his wife returned in 1045, laire 
liiiii three daughters, and rontinued to live with 
him until her death in }U58. Ilcsides his pani- 
phlideeriog, he w'as at ilils time r>ecii|>icd in 
.publishing the first cditiiiii of his Mirwr Ptfcms 
in l^tin and English (1645), witli no apparent 
recognition of liii claims as a poet. In c6<k 
nccUon with bis divorce pamphlets he was 
prosei*utcd by the Stationer's (Joiiipuny for 
having published them witliout licence or regis- 
tration. His answer to this was Uie famous 
Areopagtiica, a speech for the liberty^ of un- 
lioen^ printing, which lie addressed *to the 
Parliament of England# When In 1640 Charles 1 
was executed and a cepublie csiabliiihcd, Milton 
avowed his adhevence to it In his poinplilct 
Tenure 0 / Kings and Magistrates^ and was ap- 
pointed Foreign (Latin) Secretary to the Coin- 
nionwealih. While occupying this position he 
wrote in 1640 Eikonaklasies (Image-breaker) in 
answer to the Eikon RasilM (q.v.), ami his 
Pro Populo AngUeano Deftnrdo (llcfemx' of the 
People of England), the latter in answer to 
Salmasiiis of l^den, who hail vindicated tlie 
memory of tlie late king. In this literary task 
his eyesight suffered to much that in 1052 he 
became totally bUnd. NeverUieicfis be oon* 
timied Latin Secretary with the aasktance of 
Andrew Marvell, and dictated some of Croin* 
wcU's most important dlMialclies, Upon the 


death of the latter, and In the oonhwlon whiidi 
resulted, Milton in 1650 wnile his Heady and 
Easy Way to EstMish a Free CfonmtmiimUk. 
Itut when (.'Imrles II was restored a few inontlis 
later, the blind iioliticiaii remained in hiding, 
his Ixmks were burned by the common hang* 
RUin, aiul he himself narrowly «sea|wd the 
scafTold. He had married a second wife In 
1056, who fiftecMi inonilis after ha<l died in 
child-birth. In lOOli he nmrritHi a Uiird time, 
and began the writing of Paradise LosU This 
was published in 1007, tlie publisher agreeing 
to pay the author £5 down and a fiirthcr £5 
after tlic sale of each edition of 1600 copies. 
The published price was three shillings, and the 
INwin WHS at first in ten books. In two years 
a seiHuid tHlitlon, now arranged Into twelve 
biMiks, was priiiiod, luid Milton's fHMition iis 
the gnnitesi |H>et of his time W'us I'siahlishisl. 
In 1070 there? u]>|M‘anMl his History of Ureal 
Rfitain to the Stmnan Conquest, and In the 
following year the contimitHl vigcuir of his 
|M>etie faeiill.y was sh<»wn in Paradise Regained 
and .Vcimsrm ytgonisfrs. In 1074, the Iasi year 
of his life, he printtHl his EpisUtUr FatniUarcs 
and i^olusUmes Oratoriur^ His death t«M>k place 
at his house in llunhill, and he was burM in 
the ehtireh of St. Gilt's, Oipplegale. Pmfc'Krmr 
David Mossoira Life (J the (XM!t is the rn*ist 
complete liistory wc have of the man in mlatiori 
to his times.— l)iliuo«.nArnv: D. Masson, Li/r 
of John Milton; M. Puttisoii, Milton (English 
Men f>f 1 .('tiers Scries); U. (hinictt, Milton 
(Greiit Writers Scries); U. Jlridges, Mitton!^s 
i^Tomly, 

Milwau'kee, chief c'ity and port of Wisconsin, 
UnittHl States, on thc' west shore of Luke Miehi- 
gari; served by the i'liieiigo A North- Western 
liuiiwHy, Ae. Purl of the t4>wii c»r(!ii|)leH a liigli 
bliitr ovcrl(»okiiig the lake, and among the eliief 
buildings of Iht' city are the court.* Iiouw', |H»Ht 
ofllcs*, two eathcidrals, free library, and tniiseuiii. 
The main element In the pros|X'rity of Mllwaukise 
is its vast trade in grain, and exlciiNivc iiuliistrial 
cstublislinicnU (xmiiceUMl with iron, flour, leather, 
lager Ioxt, agricMiliural inipIcriienU, Ac, It liuii 
rapidly advanced from a populaiitiii hi 1840 of 
17fN> to one in J920 of 457,147. 

Mime, a kind of dramatic fK;rfomiMmso 
cximrnon among tlw anrieiii Cfitwks and Itomans. 
Mimes apf>car to liave originated among the 
Greek colonists of S(nitfM;rn Italy, and con- 
sisted first of extenifsirury represeif rations at 
festivals of ludicrous incidents of e^iiiiirioii life, 
but afterwards develofK*d iiiUi dialogues in- 
ietided for reading, not nrting. Tlie inventor 
of the origitml niiine was Sophroti, whose work 
htfluencixl that of Plato. literary mime is 
preserved In the works of llerodiis (q.v.). 

Mimicry, a more or less close resemblance 
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iM.-twi'cn two nim-rrlatcrl nnimal spccica. One 
of UlCMc, the * rnoilci exhiliits warning ookira* 
lion, iiiurking the pre«ciicc of <*haracleni helping 
to prote<;t it froin the uttackM of curnivorcius 
forriiN. The * tiiiroie ' MufK*rfieiully resembles the 
fiuNlc‘1, but not |N»NSC88 Its s])ccial pro- 
tec*tiv<; eharaetrrs. Hecs, for cxamplct urc 
iiiiinirked by elcar-wjiig iiiothM and droncdlics. 


A well-known North Amcrlean butterfly, the 
niuek-veiiied Brown (.Ifiuina crippus), is un- 
ronbeiotiRly tinitiitcd by an edible species 
{Utnnulis mi»ippus). One of tlic most miiark- 
iible inatuiunra ih that <»f n South Afrioan Swallow- 
tail Huttorfly {PapiUo mcrofK)^ in which the male 
iR protectively c'oloiired, while there are three 
kinds of female, that rniniic three distinct species 
of biJltcrfli«'K found in the same area, and km)wn 
to Ih‘ unpalatalde to insivtivoroiis animals. 
Oilier east's have Imh'o dt^stTiiied among birds, 
tt'piih's. and spitlers: while instances of plant 
luimierv' have also Ux'ii luitieed. 

Mimncr'tiitts, an aoeient Greek poet and 
iiuisician, who was probaMy bom at Smynia, 
and flourished from about euo to 380 n.c. UJs 


|N>ems chiefly consisted of love elegies, and only 
a few fragments lutvc come down to as. They 
fonii an epocJi in the history of elegiac poetry, 
having first diverted it from warlike and con- 
vivial to plaintive, amatory, and mournful 
strains. 

Mlmo'sa, a genus of leguminous plants, type 
of the sulidivision Mimoseie. The stigma is 
irritable, the two Jobes folding togetl|pr< 
quickly when touched, a condition wWh 
favours cross-pollinatioa See Samtive 
PlantH. 

Mlxn'ulua, a genus of plants, nat. 
ord. Scrophulariaceor. There are about 
forty species, natives of extratropical 
and niountaiiiouB regions of Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and America. They have 
often hundsoinc red, yellow, or violet 
flowers. Af . hUcus lias iM'mmc iiatural- 
i7.cd ill Britaui on the biuiks of streams, 
See, Af. moachHim is the musk plant of 
gardens. Others arc favourite flowers. 

Mln'aret, a slender lofty turret rising 
by different stages or stories, suirouiidcd 
by one or more projecting lialcHinies, 
coiiiiiionly attached to mosques in 
Mabommedan countries, and frequently 
of very graceful design. Minarets are 
used by the muezzin for summoning 
from the balconies the people to prayers 
at stated times of the day; so that 
they answer the purpose of belfries in 
C'liristian churches, llic minarets of 
Kgy|>t, Spain, Syria, India, and Persia, 
built between the thirteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, arc among the most 
gnu;eful works of ICastern architecture. 
Sec Mufzzin, 

Minas, a southern inland department 
of Uruguay, devoted to grain and stock- 
raising. Aren, 4819 sq. miles; |K>p. 
(1020), 73,818. Minas, 80 miles n.n.e. 
of Montevideo by rail, is the capital. 
Pop. about 9000. 

Minas Geracs, an inland state of Brazil, an 
afforested plateau (altitude 1500-8000 feet), 
watert'd by the Sfto Francisco and Parahyba 
Uiver B^’stcnis. Bello Horizonte supplanted Auro 
l*reU> as capital in 1804-5. There is a railway 
system of 4040 miles. Foreign * colonies % main- 
tained by the Union, are located at Jo5o Plnhciro 
(1010) and inoonfldentes (1010). Much coffee 
Is produced, with some yerba mat4; manganese 
ore is worked. Area, 221,894 sq. miles; pop. 
(1920), 0,788,887. 

Mind, a term used in philosophy to designate 
that form of reality which is the opposite of 
matter; i.e. ^e principle of activity and order 
in the ufifVerse. Observation and experience 
revealed to phikisoplieni two fundamentally 
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1, Indun Leaf BiiCicrfly (K^lima inarkis) with doaed wingt. 
j. 'I'ropical Stirk litacct (Phasmidie). 3, Caterpillar of Pine 
llrauly Mt>th (Plrmo/fS pwiptrda}. 
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^stinct and oontradictor)' prindplee of reality 
in the On tlic one hand there wa« matter, 

occupying space and imssessed of inertia and 
passivity. On the other tlierc was the piineiple 
of movement, harmony, and order, of conscious- 
ness and design. Tlie (luestion eonsdiuentiy 
arc^ whether these two forms of lieing were 
quite distinct from each other, or merely two 
phases of one sub-stratum, and to this qiicstjon 
pfkihisophcni liavc endeavoured to find an atisw^cr. 
In psychology^ the term mind is applied to the 
cKignitive foi^ulty of man, 
the thinking |airt of the 
individual, his w'ill and 
HeJf-eonscioiis intelligence, 
ttiUN iMivcriiig all our nientid 
processes. In a narrower 
|isyrliologieal sense' mind 
has iNHriidistiiigiiisluHl fniiit 
soul, or ilie emotional mid 
volitional fii(‘uHi(*M of iiiuii. 
Mind thus fontis the stih- 
j4*ct‘iiiatter lioili of iiit'iii- 
physics and iwychology, 
which may Im* defined as 
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the philosophy of the mind. This sciertci* in- 
quires Into Uic operatipns of the hitman mind, 
and gives an account of the phenomena of de- 
vehqied oonseiousnen as it maiiift^ts iUetf in 
man. PsyciMilogy treats of mcntiil life. iitUi- 
leetual or afTeetive, and of oonseiousncim in all 
its aspects. It analyses tlie powers of |M>rcvpilon, 
memory, retention, volition, and froedom of 
will, and also the relation existing lx;twccn the 
human mind sind the human Inidy (sec Psy- 
chology), In nietaphyslos the problem of mind 
has occupied phiiosophers of all ages, fmrn 
Anaxagoras to Bergson. .Struck by the ap- 
parent contradiction of activity and passivity 
in the world, and, above all, by the intellectual 
life pervading the uoiverwe, of conscioiisocwi, 
des(^, and order, philosophers tried to define 
and explain the efficient cause of movement, 


tmler, and harmony. They also formulated 
antwers to the question connected with the 
lnter-n*latk)ii of mind and noii-miiid. These 
answers have ranged firom the assumption that 
iH)ii>miiid, or rnatU'r. is a manifestation nr mode 
of mind, to the ofqNislte view wliieh holds that 
iiiaitd it4M'lf is only a product of matter. I'hree 
diHlinci tiicoricH Imve been fomiiilaUul In answer 
to the question wiu'erniiig ttie relation of mind 
and mutter. 

idealism (or spiritualism) mairitains that mind 
is the only reality of ladiig, everything else is 
fleriviHl fnmi mind, or is only appc'aranoe. The 
rcid cssetax^ of tilings is an inttnuUTial force, 
self-»>nscious and endowed with the sense of 
iwnamality. Matter, physical and unconsedous, 
cannot think, ami, ns a Krencli |ioet expressed it: 

t c qup U |»rn«6p. ScUlatite liimiftrr, 

lie Ittfui riM Nortii du «i‘in cl« r^paiHM maii^rv. 

The esiHMic'e of la'iiig therefore, working ladiind 
npiH'itnim'i's, is of a Npiriitml, iinmatcrial nature, 
i.c. tnimi. Tin' first philosopher who clearly iiiuile 
a distiiirtion lH*twcTn the inaU'riiil and tlie 
spirit tiul, hetween matter and ridml, was 
Ariiixtigvinis (i|.v.), who iiitrodm*cMl the idea of 
NOMs, iiifelligctiec, or the orgafii/.iiig and govern- 
ing prineifde. lie assiinied tlie existi'nei* of an 
intelligent euiise of motion, emlowed witli iieii- 
vity, force, ntid eomaMousness, and pnaluco g 
inovciiieiit and life in Uic universe. Soerotes 
priiiiM'd this doctrine of Mie nous, and Aristotle 
said of Anaxagoras Hint ‘Mie was like a solier 
man among drunki'ii firoplc who s|)cak at 
random ”, Maiermlistn (q.v.) denies the exist- 
ence of mind, anti looks n|>on all ment/id pheno- 
mena as tiic result of mutter, thuilimn again 
iidntits the existence of Uitli mnltt^r and mind. 
Mind is unextemlcd, iirid iwtive, whilst matter 
Is rxUmdiNl and soidless. “ We eiiii neither eon- 
eeivc niirirl ”, says Sir W. lliimiltoti, ” withoiii 
eonscloiisness, fior Imdy witiiout extension 
The two great philosiqdieni of afiUquity, Plato 
ami Arisbitlc, an* dimlists, but tlic founder of 
Ihiatism in rnmirni philo«o)»hy is Descartes. 
Tlie dualists eoiisider mind and miitUT ns two 
tM!|Kirittc sulistiim^Ts, existing sific by side and 
itidcpt*iidctilly of rac;h otla'r. Dtiulisni, or llic 
rxMitcn<*e of IhiIIi ridnd and mfiit4T, is also at the 
Isaiis of the purer rt*ltgio«is systems. es|Nx*ially of 
the IhnN; nicsit irrifKirtunt forms of iiionotlieism, 
C'hristinnity. .Tudaisin, and Mahommedaiiism. 
(For Human Mind, sec PsgcAofogg).-* Biouo- 
cmAriiv: P. Janet and (J. Sallies, A nisUrry 0 / 
Ihc l^aldcnut of Philosophy; A. S. IUppo)>ort. A 
Primer of PhiUtmphy, 

Mindeii, a city of Westphalia, Oermany, on 
the Wfsscr. In the Middle Ages the town was 
a strongly fortified commercial centre and a 
member of the Hanseatic League. The Bishop 
of Mindcn ruled the diocese as a principality, but 
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hiM tisinporul |>owcr waR tranaforrcd to Branden- 
burg ill Ui48, and witli that electorate contributed 
to the riHc* of FnisNia. In 1750 the French were 
dcfeatcrl at Minden by an Ari^lo-llaiiovcriuii 
army (Seven Yearn* War). Pop. 20,000. 

Mine, in a military or naval HcnHc, incaiM an 
arrangement by which u<n;rtaifi rood, locality, 
or area of sea is rireparccl with explosives in 
order to deny its use to an enemy. On land such 
an urraiigejnent Ih known us a * land-mine * or 
* foiigaHse * ((pv.). while at sea the word is used 
without pndlx. Latul-iiiineH are of two main 
MirU: the one deNigneil to work automaticany 
on bedng subjeirted to the weight of troofis or 
vehieJes crosHicig it ((xintaet mine), the other 
IntendcMl to lie explcnled cleetrieally from an 
olwervatlon-fKiInt. In tiio Buropcan War, during 
tlie period of trench warfare, mines were largely 
used as an aid to assault, i.e. tunnels were driven 
under the enemy lines, and a mine laid and 
exphaled at the hour fixed for the eoiiiiiicnec- 
iiient of the o|NTution8. 

Mines uacii at sea are, in those days, almost 
Invariably of the eontuet variety, I.e. they arc 
huge metal e^mtainers of a suitable shape IIIUmI 
with a groat (|UfUitlty of high explosive, and 
ntted with strikers (or horns) similar to the 
bulTeni on a niilway carriage. The horns, when 
stmek heavily, os by a moving ship, cause the 
mine to explode. Sueh mines are usually grouped 
togotlicr in tnino-llelds of greater or less extent, 
atul arc! anehonxl by a eoiitrlvaneo which keeps 
tile top of the mine, iK'aring the strikers, at a 
suitable distance below the surface of the water 
to iiitcriwpt the fuirtieular class of ship it is 
meant Ui guard against. The use of lioth land- 
and sea-mines is iiermilted by the laws of war, 
but the intentional laying of floating or UNise 
mines is not lUloweii. 

Mine Inapcctloii was tlrst instituted in 1H50 
under the provisions of a Bill for tlie Better 
Uegulation of i'cuil-mlning in the United King- 
dom. Three insiieetors were at that time a|>- 
imlnted, but under the Amended Acts of IHiSO 
and 1872 the iiiindier was inereosed to twelve 
lns|ieotors with tweiity-Hve assistants. In the 
Coal Min«M» Hegiilation Act, 1887, previous Arts 
wen' amended and t'onwdidaUxl, while between 
tliat date and 1011 minor cluingenw^ere iiitro- 
duiHHl by various .\etx« These Acts arc in the 
main tT|wuled by the Coal Mines Act 1011. 
I tilde r Uk' lasi-iuentloned Act provision Is made 
for the liciter insiiec'tion cif locked safety-lAiiips, 
the use of explosives in blasting, the ventilating 
of shafts, roads, and workings, the fencing of 
shafts ami entrances, provision of shafts, outlets, 
mid rrhigo holes, support of loolk and sides, 
preventJoii of coal dust. provisioQ of baths, and 
the ii|ikcep of machinery. In the ooss ot an 
accident which has eaiisad h^luiy of peraon or 


loss of life, notice must lie sent to the ndne 
iiis{)ector for the district, so tliat he mny report 
the same to the home secretary, who shall pro- 
vide for a formal investigation should he think 
lit. It is the duty of the inspector to see that 
tK>ys iinckT fourteen years and women and girls 
of any age do not work below ground in the 
mine, and that the conditions and boun of their * 
employment above ground are strictly observed. 
It is also enacted that every mine shall be utidisr 
the supervision of a ceitiheated, manager, and 
must be visited and inspected .daily. Wages arc 
to be paid weekly if the majority of employees 
so desire, and they must not be paid in a public- 
house or other house of entertainment. The 
minc-inspeetor is permitted to inspect the liookB, 
plans, and documents which the law piescrilics 
shall l>c kept by the mine-owner, and he is also 
entitled to rec'cive all special rules and annual 
returns. The Mining Industry Act, 1020, estab- 
lislied a department of the Hoard of Trade (to 
lie known as tlie Mines Department) for, inter 
atia^ sc'c'tiring the safety and welfare of the 
workers, uiui providers for pit coniinittecrs whose 
hiiu'tions arc to discuss and make recommenda- 
tions with respect to, inter alia, tlic safety, health, 
and welfare of the workers, and the rc{)orts of 
iiis|>eciioiis mode on their U'lialf. 

Mineralogy, the scientihe study and de- 
scription of minerals, was originally bound up 
with the study of rocks, ami many bodies of 
L*oiiipositc niinenil constitution, now' treatcel as 
rocks, fmind their plu(*c in mineral classineation. 
It is well, then, to limit the science at the outset 
by dcHning a mineral as a natural body of 
iiiorgaiiic origin, which luis a deflnite chemical 
coni|N>sltion, and which, under favourable con- 
flitions, can assume a cbaractcristic crystalline 
form. This dcAnition excludes a number of 
Bubstanees (popularly classed os minerals, such 
ns mineral oil, obsidian, and common potter's 
clay; thcBC must go over to the rocks which are 
aggregates of iniucral particles but which cannot 
assume a crystalline form. Their oonstitacfits 
may separate but, or bo already sepamted oot, 
u8 distinct minerals; but a rock-mast It of oooi- 
INisitc structure^ and oonmMMily oontalna ea- 
amples of more than one mineral specks. Ckial 
is excludetl from minerals as a mixture of hydro- 
carbons, and it is, moreover, of organic origin. 

The deicrmiiiation of the chmioal oonsUtn- 
tion of the more complex minerals is beset wBh 
diineulttea, owing to ponribilities of change and 
decay during their lol^j; lile-history, and of 
inclusion of other substances during their 
original growth. Here synthesis is of great 
value, and a number of minerals have been 
artillery reprodueed from pure chemicals under 
suiUble eShdlUone. The dement of geological 
tims is, however, lacking in our labonSoiy 
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expertm^iU, and wc ait! commonly isnotani of 
the enviwninent of minerals at the epoch of 
their birth, liidudinK the presence of oatalyaers 
that have m>w disappeared, but which promoted 
deposition and co-ordination of the particles 
in the arrangement *Uuit we style crystalline. 
Chemical composition, moreover, does not always 
^define a mineral species, since this may he the 
same in two or more species which differ in 
phyrfeal eharaeters and erystal-fonn. Measure- 
ment of cryBms by the gf>nioineie.r, and tlie 
consequent assignment of them to this or that 
crystallographic system arul cliuts <sce rvpsio/- 
la/^opAy), alford ilie surest means of deteniiining 
mineral species. 

Short of these deliruA inverstigations. material 
for which may rarely l>e obtainable, a (oiisensiis 
of evidence drawn from a nunifjer of cliaracters 
will ooriiniotfly serve to identify a mineral 
specimen. The spceillc gravity and harclm^ss of 
rrystaUinc examines arc pariieulariy iuipfUI. 
Among metallic ores, colour is imiKirtarit, 
thc»iigh it Ik of liiUc value among ordinary 
tmrishieent or transfwrerit ininerals, where it 
may be due to trivial stainings, or even to a 
it*}i)iorisc to external radiations. While, for 
instiiiice, pyritc, cubic imn diiculphide, is always 
briuis-yeilow, and nickeline, nic^kel aiseriide, is 
always i*op{w?r>* red, kxith ruby and sopphire are 
differently <*olo^I^c^d varietk^s of iiic iiiltieral 
fxirundum, crystallised oluiiitniutn oxide, while, 
fluorspar, eakiufii fluoride* in a mineral con- 
dition, is imtcd for a range ol cMihrur from purple, 
green, and yellow, down to rusty red. In such 
cases colourleu varieties may be rare; but 
i^ieir occurrence indicates a character of the 
pure mineral. • 

Simple chemical Ursts, <wpcclally when aided 
by an expert use of the mouth blowpipe, are of 
irnnK'insG servi4*c in klcntifylng mineral spedcs, 
provided that other characters tiian those due 
to chemical response are at the same time taken 
into oonsfderation. During the last hundred yearn 
the determination of the opUeal ehafacters of 
niinianiU has been immensely extended^ and even 
minute crystals may now be kkntifled in tliiti 
sections of rocks nnd^ the polarixing micitjocofic. 
Early studies on polarised light were made by 
using the mineral calcite, and the development 
of theoretical opUcs baa depended largely on the 
observed behaviour of hgbt-rays in iravetsing 
minerals and on emergence frimi them. The ap- 
plication of these obern'otfom to determinative 
mineralogy has received great impetus fnmi the 
rvquircnienU of modem petrokigy. The use of 
* angles of extinction * in the fels^rs, and in the 
pymxcne-amphitMilc group, ami of the opUc axial 
angle In the micas, may be died as examples. 

The study of mineialqgy from early timai had 
two aspects, economic and nstbelk. SomcUuics 


this led to the dfntrueiinn of hue spedmcM on 
account of the value of tlielr oonstltuanta; and 
even the asstheiie use, as illustrated In the euUing 
nf gems, and in ilie strewing of dnnabar, the 
vennilion ore of inercuiry , on the floor of a Umnan 
amphitheatre, may bring regret to the mineralo- 
gist, who is a sitideni of natural things. Yet the 
sc*an*ii for minerals of eccmoiiilc iniporiance baa 
enriched the sc^ientv: by the opiming up of veins 
that are veritable treasure-houses of new sttedes. 
or of kmtwii spe(*les in their habit as iliey llvfd, 
exquisitely preserved from the destructive in- 
flitcticcs that attack Uiein on the siirfrice of the 
earth. It is no wonder that interest in mineralogy 
mainly devekiped in regions of mining activity, 
such as sotith(*ni Haxony and Cornwall, and in 
later days Colorado and South Africa. 

Tlie founders of the seienco were men who 
coilivlc*<l jin4l correlated fails frenn the whole 
range of natural history. Even J. II. Itnruti de 
rislc, the crystal-mctuiurrr, owcil mudi to his 
ia>Jouni as a prisoner of war amid the natural at- 
t ructions of the ln<iics. The elder IMitiy, Lliin^, 
and IliifTon were, in varied measure, mineral- 
oglsls. The wealUiy travellers of ii»e cIcnh! of 
tiie cighb*entb mitury, men of literary ralber 
than seieiitiflc culture*, often formed ccdleciimts 
of minerals, as a ree<»rd of things strange ainf 
iK'auiiful, for the adornineiit of their spat'ioixK 
homes. The speriaii/f*<l iM^neralogists who an^wD 
in the same cfHsch kMtkra on sudi men sa Uielr 
patrons, and gradually great national cxdlecTtions 
were built up, such us IhtHK! of Ixmdon, l*i*lrc»- 
grud, and Vienna, when; minerals were classified 
on scirnlifle linew. The Importiiiicv! and the 
charm of mitiemlogy liuve been t4> sonic extant 
overshadowed by the wide growth of geology, 
mi it must be luliniiied that laiiivemity cur- 
ricula do not nlw*iiys recognize the subject as 
fundamental for the geologist, and os the natural 
history braneii of eheniisiry.- liinucKiaAPity: 
J, 1>. Dana, TejUbook 0 / Mineralo/(y; 11. A. 
Mirrs, Mineralogy; T. Cnxik, KcanomU Min* 
rralogy; G. J. Ilrusli and .S. I’ciiflcld, Manwd 
of Jlcterminalive Mineralogy, 

Mineral Tallow, or Hatchettlfe, a mineral 
bydriMUirbon fourul in the coal inciuajres of rimiih 
Wales anil llcigiiiiii. It is a yellow, mlourkaw, 
waxy Biibsluficc, tratis|Mircnt when found, but 
tuniiiig opa<|tic on exposure to the air. 

Mineral Waters is the term commonly applied 
to the spring-waters tliat contain an unusual 
qiiofitity of such siibslances ns sixliuin, mag- 
nesia, iron, f*urlionie m;kl, and siilfduir; but it 
cautnoi be used in any absolute fashkm. The 
most impuhir Kuro|>ean sprijigs are those of 
Aix-ta-C^hapelle, Wkssboden, Hadcn- Baden, Csiris- 
bad, Ahrweiler (Apoliinaris), Friodrlchsliall, 
Biida-Pesi (Hunyadi-Jancis), Vichy, and Hath. 
The waters arc usually drunk at an early hour 
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lioforr hmikfa»t» urul the curative cfTcets are 
f^reatly uificcl hy early rlHini;, moderate exercise, 
fiientiil n'luxution, and complete freedom from 
all kifidM of cxccHH. It has not iHren found prac* 
ti<‘al or iiHcfiil to chuMiry riilnerul watom under 
their cheiiiicul elemcrilM, hut the attcmfit has 
lx;eii tiitidc, oh where the Hpriit((H are described 
IIS— salt, earthy, sulphur, iron, alkalitie, and 
alkuliiie-salifie. ih^ides the substances which 
these* terins indicate, the waters arc frequently 
imprcKnated with (nirUmic acid gas, which is 
found to aid digestion while giving a pleasant 
stimulus to the general system. 

Mineral Wool (also known us slag«w(X3l or 
silicate (‘otton), a suhstaiu'C which is prcMluccxl 
from the vitreous liipiid slag of a bhuit>fumacc 
drawn out into fine llbrex under pressure of 
steam. The slag, when in u molten eonditkm 
niiining fn»rn the furnace, is driven hy the 
steam through a eresei'iit-shaped a|x;rtiirt*, and 
siutdenly cools into king iihrous lilanicnts. The 
thin, glassy, thread-like siihstanee thus pro- 
duced is iiseful as a non-e«>nductor of licat, 
and it has, then*fon*, licen largely employed as 
a covering for iMiilers and stcuin-pipi*H, to pre- 
vent loss of heat hy nuliation, and also us a 
ct»vering for water-pi|K'H, &<•„ to prevent freezing. 

Minerva, a ilaiighter of Jupiter, and one of 
the great divinities of the ancient Homans. 
She was Unikcd upon ns the patront*N8 of all 
arts an«l trades, and her annual festival, called 
Qiiinquatriis, lasted fmm the Kith to the 2Jrd 
of Mari*h inelusive. This goddess was believed 
to protect warriors in battle, and to her was 
UMeriluHl the invention of numlK'rs, and of 
iiiusicnl inst niiueiits, especially wind instru- 
ments. At lloiiie a temple w'as built for Minerva 
by Tar(|uiii on the (\ipilol, where she was wor- 
shipped along with Jupiter and Juno; and tlierc 
was also a temple on the Aventine dedicated to 
herself alone. This deity is supposed to Lie of 
Ktruseiui origin, and her character has much in 
comimm with the (treck godiless Athena (q.v.). — 
IT. A. Kiiirbankt, The Mythology of Greece and 
/hirfie. 

Mln^re'lla, a district of the Caucasus, in 
Itcorgia, part, of the pn«vin(*<* of Kutais; ari'u, 
2-gN) sq. miles. It w’us annexed by Uussia in 
18«»7. 'File Mmgrelinns are closely reliitiHl to 
the (jcorgians. The country is niountaiiious, 
but irreuis, wine, and oil are raised; gold and 
manganese arc fuuntl. 

Miniature, a term derived from the I^t. 
minium (M'd lexul). used to describe the Uliis- 
tmtions in illuminatcii inaniiscripts (sec /ffiimina* 
fi<m), and tlieiux^ applietl to any paintings on 
a small scale, cspci*mll>' iKirtralts. In its latter 
sense, tl.e miniature has found its chief hiMne 
in Hnglaiid, and refieets the some passion to 
express individual |»craKinaUty which produced 


the Renaissance medal. Oil point and eiuunel, 
on copper, have been used for niiniaKures; but 
tlie most usual medium has been transparent 
or opaque water-colour on vellum or thin caitl. 
or (since the end of the seventeenth century) 
on ivory. The earliest miniatures date fkorn the 
sixtec^nth c*cnlury, and in delicacy of execution, 
and decorative uim: of colour and gold, show theii* 
kinship to the illuminated manuscript. They 
include examples ascribed on good grOufidfi 
to Holbein, and tlic work of I^'icholas Hilliard 
(1547-1010), miniaturist to. Queen Elizabeth. 
Similar in tyikc are several delicate and refined 
portraits, approximating to tlic miniature, pro- 
duced in France by meinlK*ni of the Clouet 
group. Isaac and IVtfr Oliver, employed by 
.fu.ties 1 and Charles I, mark the tendency of 
the iitiniature to l>ei‘oiiie an cas<‘l fmrtrait on a 
fiiiiiill scale, in a greater use of mrKtclIing, and 
oeeosional use of realistic backgrounds. During 
the C'ornnioii wealth, John HoHkin.s octnipies an 
tiii|Kirtaiit plac'c; but he was eclipsed by liis 
nephew Samuel C!oo|x;r, whcNic unfinished por- 
trait of Oliver Cromwell (in the collection of the 
Duke of Hticcleuch) shows the breadth of hand- 
ling and stn>ng eliaracterization which murk all 
his work. In France, meanwhile, there flourished 
a nunilx:r of skilful miniature painters in enamel, 
including Leonard Limousin (1505-77); Jean 
Fetitot (1007-01 ), a Swiss who worked in France 
and Kngliiiid; and tlie members of the Touttn 
family. Their work, however, is a technical 
lour tie force in dealing with refractory material, 
nither than an artistic achievement. Pmminent 
during the earlier eighteenth century in England 
w’crc Lawrence Crosse, Ger^'a8C .Spencer, and 
llcrnard Lens. A later and more famous group 
includes Richard Cosway (1742-IH21), whose 
brilliant and facile, though empty ond mannered, 
work marks some return to the decorative 
tradition, and won him great reputation; Cos- 
wuy's pupils Andrew and Natbantcl Plimer; hla 
rival George Engleheart (1750-1820), dryer and 
more severe, but equally mannered; John Smart, 
(1741-1811), in poveer of characterisation the* 
best miniaturist of his time; and Henry Bone 
(1755-18:10), an acix»mplished painter of enamel 
|x>riraits. On the Continent, contemporary 
miniaturists include Pierre Adolf Hall, a Swede 
working in Paris; Dumont; and FOger, known 
os the Cosway of Vienna. Fragonard produced 
a few miniatures eagerly sought for by ool- 
leetors. Later, J. D. Isabey (1707-1855) 
fiaiDlcd during the Imperial and Hcsloration 
epoclis*, a series of skilful ininiatures, whose im- 
poriaiice is personal and historical rather than 
artistic. With the eighteenth century, the art 
of the miniature virtually died. Spasmodic 
attempts **ai its revival have been made; but 
the development of photography has prevented 
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their siiccnn. — Dibugcsraphy: G. C. WillmnuKHi, 
History of Portrait Mwiahtres; J. J. Foster* 
B^^ish Miniaiurt Paintrrs, 

Minlcoy, an isolaUHl of the Indian 

Oeean, between the ^idmnon and l^acaidive 
groups, and includetl in the hitter. 

, Minim Friars* or Minims (from Uit. mint- 
fiiFiJ», least), an order of n*roriiied Kranrisenns. 
foup^pd by St. Fraiieis of Fuola in rulabria in 
147a. The order was eonfhnued by the Pope in 
1474. The dress of the Minim Friiint is blaelc, 
and, like that of the Franeiseuns, they were pro- 
vided with II scourge. They belong to the tiieti- 
dicifciit orders, and i> 08 si‘ased, in the eightcenUi 
cemtury, 450 convents in thirty proviiu'es. 

Minimum Wage, In muioinics, a term 
applied to the lowest leiel of earnings and 
w.*igi*s llxid by law; wages which eiiulde the 
worker and liis family to live in scK'ial <lt*f,*cncy. 
The inovenic'iit to iK*cMi.*ie a iiiliiiinuiii wsige. 
\ihieli ar«>he in the ninetc4*fith CTfitiiry, wh(*fi 
the idea of Slate inlerfereiice gradiiully iN'giiii 
to siiia'rsi'ile that of tahsrz-fmrr^ is due to the 
cfTorts <»f MK'ial rc^forinent uiul laliotirers t«> forcN? 
less highly jiaid Inules to pay their workers a 
living a age. Tin* llrst niinimuiii wagt* legislation 
wjwi eiiaeleil in New Z^'aland (1N04), and a 
similar legishilion wits eiiacb'd in New .South 
Wales in Itgll, and in Australia in ]f>04. In the 
United King^loni the lirst Aet establishing 
tradedK^ards, with |K>wer to ilx mininiuiii rates 
of wages, Mas enaete<! in (IVade lloanis 

Act). This A<'t at first fipftUiHl to four trades, 
but ifi 101 ;i Magcdxiard.. were established in 
four liddiiioniii tnides. The principle wfw 
extended to '{rieiiltiind workers in 1017 (Com 
Pnidiiclioti .let), but the Aet was re|)calcd iA 
lp21. 

/ Mining, a lenii which embraces all the ppr>- 
ceKSi’s tieoessarv Air the extract i(»n of iiiinerida 
front the emst of the earth. The art of mining is 
very ancient, and is rrferr(?rl to in the Book of Job, 
There is a considerable mnouiit of literatiiir on 
the subject and a systematic account of mining 
oficmtions w»» puhl.shcd '.n l^Uri as curly as 
1550 by Agrieola. The two prim^ipat methcNis of 
obtaining minerals arc by o|>eii workings, known 
in this cf>ufitry os ' (|UArrfes \ and underground 
workings, known os mines. The principal sub- 
stances obtained as a result of the lalxitir of the 
tninera are coal, the minerals 'from which the 
metals are obtained* such as iron ore, lend ore, 
&c., buihitfig inaUTials, salt, gems, dec. Tlic 
method adopted in the mining of any particular 
mineral w'ill defwnd larg«rly on the mode of mnnir- 
rcQoe of the material in Uie earth's crust, the 
most important modes being the folkiwing: (1) 
Beds or seams, which are individual memtiem of 
groii|is of stratihcMi rocks, and have been formed 
as a layer ut the bottom of a sea* lake* river* Ac. 


(2) Veins or Imles which have been formed subse- 
ifuently to tlie rocks which enclose them* prob- 
ably by the tilling in of hMimw formed in tho 
<»riginal rock. (B) Miishos which comprise mineral 
dc|MfNiiU which cannot be elassincd as lieds or 
veins. 

Before a mine can aeiiiully praduec mineral* 
itiiieh prclifiiiiiary work is necessary. The actual 
disix>very of the de|>osit may have liecn neci- 
dent:d or the result of pmsfiecting work; after 
discovery, and U'fore mining profier is attempted* 
a large anioiint of prelliniimry or exploratory 
work is iicf*cssiiry to useeiiaiu Uic probable 
extent of the defKsiit and its thickness, in order 
.o caleulaU* ilie amount of mineral avadlahie. 
During this work saniplixi art* obtained Ihuii 
which to detenninc the value of the detHwii, and 
tif jisixTtuiiii varlulions in quality existing at 
ditTerrnt |Miris. and at the same tiiiie infonnatioii 
is eolleeUxl on the iiatim^ of the de|Maiii us 
n^gards its efTcei on the iiKHle ami c‘osl of working. 
This exploratory work may In* carrio<l out by 
iNiring o|>eraLionM Niipplcitittnb*d by umlciground 
exploration. The aetuaJ excavation of ilic 
iiiituTal may la* made by hand or by itiachincry, 
tlie motive (Niwcr In the latU'r rase lariiig stiam, 
water, cxunprcNsed air, or electricity. Blast iitg 
by means of explosives is very i'omtn0nty iisetf 
as a tiii'tliCNl of c'Kcavatioii in hard de|sMits, aii«i 
is also largely uscxl in tlw- < ise of soft^^r tiiinerais 
Kuc»h as (*oiil. Ill modern n mliig, u large amount 
of the heavy work, at one time done by hand 
lalNiur, is |»crroniic*d by means i»f miwhines, such 
for example; as r(K*k drills used for lN>riiig liolcw 
for blasting piir|KHicw. Ac., and cutting miiehiiies 
vised for cutting out (xml, A<*, Kxeavutions made 
*1 hard rock an* sometinirs safe without siiptNirt, 
lilt, gcneriilly sfieuking, the miner has to arrange 
SiipfKirt for the nN>fs and sides of his shafts, 
levels, and working places, and for tills piir|Nisc 
timber is immt lnrgf*ty iise<i, although miutonry 
and steel an* also employed. 

in underground workings, the deposits am 
renehcci by sharts which are vertical or steeply 
inclined passages, by Inclines whi<*h are sloping 
piwsagiss or tunnels* or by means of adits whleli 
arc nearly liorirxintal passages running into tlic 
deposit from the side of a irioiiiitiiin, The 
decision as to which of the met hods is used 
de|icnds largc'ly on the contour of the <xnintry 
anrl the depth of the dcfKjsit. S<;verai nicthmls 
arc used for the actual working or removal of 
the mineral, of which the two following are the 
imsit ini|N>rtiifit. (f) ChanilKtrs and (lermarient 
pillar rrieilmd, in which the defNisii is not rxari- 
plctcly removed, part of it lieing left os siqi- 
ixirting pillars. This method is ailoptcsl with 
minerals of low Intrinsic value, when the pillars 
left behind may lie of less value than the exist 
of putting in the artiheial sup|iorts* which would 
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be ncHt'MMiry were the whole defiosit reniovccl. 
( 2 ) Sulwi<lerM!C of roof or ettviiif{ metbml, in which 
the n;inoviil of the iiiitiernl 18 curried out ttn 
complelely nit iMHiwible with suljftideiiee of the 
roof. TIiih method iH ehiefly iiacd in the mining 


of coal and iron ore. Two important nuHlihca- 
tiofiH of thiH prtMT88 may lie dcHeribed here, 
vi/. the pillar and Htall niethod, ami the longwail 
method. The pillar nnd Htall niethcKl coriNiMts 
in cutting paKHagi*H in the coal towardu the 
bouiidaricM of the dc|Mi 8 it» but leaving a 0011- 


uid of long working faces on the seam; these 
faces may be half a mile king or Iven more. 
The roof near tlic working place is tltnbeitd, 
and, as the face is gradually worked away, the 
pro}m liehind are Temoved,<and the roof is allowed 
to fall. The roadways up 
to the working face are 
protected by timbering. In 
some cases waste miiterial 
is filled in to take the place 
of the mineral removed. 

After the actual breaking 
down and excavation of the 
mineral, it is conveyed In 
stiifable mine cars to the 
hoisting shaft and is then 
drawn up this shaft to the 
[dt bank. removal of 
the material from the work- 
ing plnc'c to the shaft is 
known as Imulagc, and the 
raising to the surface as 
hoisting or winding. The 
cITieicrit drainage and venti- 
Iniion of mines are mattcis 
of the utmost importaiioc, 
nnd require the constant 
atteniUm of tlic engineer in charge. As re- 
gards drainage, u mine which is worked on a 
hill-side by means of an lulit drains itself us 
far ns the workings situated above the adit ate 
conccrtierl. In nil cases care should be taken 
to prevent the percokition of siirfiu^ water Into 
the mine by efficient surface 
liraitiagc, and miderground 
inflows of water sliould also 
lie shut off by suitable 
means. In cases where the 
cpiantity of water is not 
excessive, it is often re- 
moved by special buoketa 
lowered and raised by the 
winding machinery, but the 
pflnci{i^ method of roinov* 
iiig the water is by means 
of pumps. In certain dis- 
tricts, drainage is effected 
liy oo-oficnitive pumping 
agencies, a good example 
in this country being the 
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Rfiuf removed to show wortsinirk Resde arc formed with * goaf ' and faHen roof. 



Winnii\ie i-wd hy * Htird nnd PilUr * or * Pillar and Stall ' 

At the left, a miner ihaptnff the ‘ bord * (ro<if removed); at righl, a pUn of workings. 


skicrablo quantity in the form of largo pillofv; 
the result at this stage beings that the coal is 
hlfU'ked out into largt* rectangular masscN with 
passages nil round, 'riieti the attack on the 
pillars ciinimciHX»s at the Ixiundaries; only 
Bulllcient of cacth block being left to keep emt the 
rubbish and to prevent the too early fiill of the 
roof. In the longwail method of working coat, 
the mmorai is removed in one operation by the 


coal-fields of South Staf- 
fordshire and Bast Woieosteiwhire, which are 
drained by the South Staffordshire Mmei 
Drainage Commission. 

Of equal importance wtUi drainage is the 
efficient ventilation of the mines, as the mine 
air is subject to various influences which are 
constant^ rendering it less fit Ibr supporUng 
life. Various noxious gases escaping from the 
rooks intD the woikings, respiiation of niiness 
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and aniniala in the pita, comhuation producta 
of CBndl«a»ond lanipa for the illuniinatJon 
of the working plac^, exploatioiia of giifv>powdcr, 
used for bloating, all vitiate the atm<iaphere 
to a ronsiderAble extent; and in addition Ui 
tlieae ciiiittca tliere ii!ay Ix^ undcrgrtnind (irea, 
exploaiona of Are-dmnp and coal diwt. and the 
bffectH of t lie decay of tinilicr. The moat im- 
portant gaaea which iiwue from tlic rockH are: 
(l)*nlcthan« (q.v»), an inilaiiiinahle gaa which 
fonni explosive^ mixtiira with air and ia the 
chief coniititiicnt of ^ lirc-<liirnp ’ (c|.v.): (*«S) 
cartmnic acid gaii, whkdi ia non-f*omljtifitihlc. and 
in tlie chief cfiiuiULticnt of * hlack-ilHinp *• 


('art>onic aci<l gOM nl»ui rr<mlU frrmi the hreathiny 
f>t' unirnala an<l frrjin underground linw, ex- 
ptiMionH, drc. Two rtystema arc iihciI for 11i<* 
ventilation of miners, vii. natural and urlilieiitl. 
Ill Uu! former inetliod, eurn^ntM of air nre fM*t 
up by nutiind {tifferctuTa of tern|K’rattjrc, liui 
theae are often, inconatant, aii<l the artificial 
method ia mootly iiaed. Ip this mcthml the move- 
ment of the currents of air U assisted, citlicr by 
artiAdal heat or by mccrhanical HH^nns. l)y 
placing a fhrnace at the bottom of one of the 
shafts, the temperature of the air in this shaft 
may 1^ raised, thus renderii^ it lighter than the 
air in a second similar shaft in communication 
with the first, so that a current o( air is produced, 
descending hy the second or cold shaft, Imveniitig 
tlic workings, and ascending the lieatrd shaft. 
In modern mines, the furnace or heating method 
of ventilation has been largely replaced liy 
ventilating fhns, which are aming^ as ex- 
haiulem, that is tlicy suck air out of the mine, 
Hs place being imm^iately taken by fresh air 
entering at one of the shafts. 

In underground workings, ariificdal light is a 


necessity during the whole of the working hoafs» 
and the mcthfals of illumination vary con* 
siderably in differc^nt uiinra, Camlles, generally 
of iiie * isimmon dip ' or tallow kind, are largely 
iiKtxi, being held in liinips of clay. Open lamps 
of viiriotiH kinds burning oil are bxxiiiently used, 
but not to a great extent in Knglish and Welsh 
mines. Mineni* safety larri|is Iwvc to Ik: used in 
certain (.sml-miiuw ns they are eonstrucied in 
sttHi a manner ns t o be incufiable of igniting lire- 
damp. ICteetrie laiiips have more rcMx?nUy been 
intfiMiiiml on a i^oiiHidmilile scale in modem 
iiiincH. 

The iiiiiuiig iiidtiNiry dlffeni appreciably from 
most other industries in 
lieing regiiiattMl by B|iccinl 
statutes. Owing the 

fiiiiigeni to life and health 
iiivolvml in mining ocxai* 
piiiions, all Operations are 
subject to rigorous inspcc* 
iitm l>y Government In- 
sfwelors of Mines (sec Mim 
imprriion). To indicate 

the enonuoiis qtianltlics of 
iniiieriils wliieh arc nifne<| 
during tlic course of a year, 
the fullowdng figures arc* 
given in coiuux'tlfm with 
t he 1 u chief minerals, vi/, 
ciHt! md iron. In Id'iti, 
220,5:12,000 ions of cnml 

wen* pnidiieed in llw? United 
Kingdom, 2:U>,07S,fMI0 tons 
in (Germany, and 570,485,000 
tons in the United States; 
i'l the same year 12,707,475 tons of inm ore 
V re prrMlucxHt in the United Kingflf»m, 18,048,257 
t«*ns in France, and 07,77il,0(K> tons In the 
rniUxJ Stales. -Hi nrjoo It Aril y: KoIh'iI IVcdc, 
A/t>i I ng f.'ngfiterrs* llanUlHtftk; G, .1. Young, 

Klrmenh of Mining; Sir lx* Neve Foster, I'he 
Klt-mmin of Mining and Qwirrffingt and Ore and 
Mining; JI. (’. II/kaxt, The Prin€iplea of 
Minitifi; Artliur J. lloskin, 7V UwdneBg of 
Minify; T. H. CiMkiii, Coai Mining; II. W. 
lliighcM, TfxtdHwk of Coat Mining, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Flaherlea, 
a llritifth ministry, formerly a briard, cstahllslied 
in 1880, for the fiirihcranet*. of agricultural 
interests within the United Kingdom. It otdlects 
and piibiiKlie«i statistics of agriculture; Issutsi 
regiitfiUf>ns rrganling cuttle diseases; arlmlnisicm 
the Small Holdings and Allotmcfiis Ads and the 
prm'iskuts of the (Virn PrcKluetions Ad of 1017. 
Ttie supervision of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, was undertaken hy Uiis Ministry (tlirn a 
board) In 1008. The llritlsh Hslierles, sea and 
freshwater, are uiulcr this Ministry. Under the 
Scottish * Small l.4ifidholdcni Act’ (101 !)• a 
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HTimraio Hoard of Agriculture wan rstubliahed 
for Srotliiiid. lU functions are somewhat 
diffcrciit from ilifist; of the Kti^lish Ministry 
ihroiitfh the (ii'ITcrcncc in Scottish af^ricultiirat 
orffani/ntiori. 

Min'lum, the red oxide of lead, often de- 
sil^nateci red letid, jind eonunonly used os a 
pif^iru'iit for ordinary piirfMises. 8^ Ijead. 

Miniver, tlie Sila^rian wpiirrel, a variety of 
the cofiimon KiiroiMMin speeic*s (Sciurttx vulfiMii)^ 
witli Krey or white fur; also the fur itself. 

Mink, the name of North Aiiierieaii, SilicTinn, 
and ICiiro|)eati niammals, allied to the [MilcM^at. 
They are scaiii-aqiiatie, burrowing on the banks 
of rivers anil |Mmds, living; on fro|p(, eruyfishes, 
and nshcN, which they pursue in the water. 
I'liey exhale a strong iMloiir of musk, and their 
fur is in <‘onMidenible rccpit^st. 

Mlnneap'olla, a city of Miiinesotn, Ignited 
Slates, rckunty seat of Ilennepin county; on the 
Mississippi, at the Falls of St. Anthony; and 
served by the (liicuKo, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
and other railways. The public buildinipi im 
elude the University of Miniu^sota (founded 
I HUH), and a scliiNd of arts. The principal in- 
dustries are the maniifacdtirc* of Hour, engines, 
Isiilers, aj^rieultiiral implements, earriaKeM,w'fif(ons, 
and pork - paekin|(. Minnea|Mtlis is an linimr- 
tant centre of the grain tnule. The city owns 
a territory of alMuit <*h'l sc|. miles, with the 
celehruted Falls of Minnehaha and seveml fine 
lakes. i*op. (1010), HOl.Um; (1020), »8n,.^82. 

Mlnncslni^crs, or Mlnncsfln^er (().c;€*r. 
nimne*, love), a class of (fcrinnn lyric poeta of 
the twelfth and thirlc'cnth eenturk^s, so called 
fniin lf»ve being the chief theme of their verse. 
They were knights, or at least men of good 
family, wiio, after the fashion of the Provf'n^al 
tnnibadours, engageil in (Kictical (H>ntcstH for 
the gratillealion of primes and ladies of the 
isairt. The nuMt pminiiumt names among the 
miniU'siiigerN art* those of Wolfram von b^ehen- 
latch, (h)ttfried von Strassburg, Ilartmanii von 
tier .\ue, and Walthcr von der Vogclwcitic. 
They sang their lyri(*s to the accompaniment of 
the viol, generally in honour of high-ltorn ladies. 
The songs, chieHy in the Swabian dialect, were 
Heliloiii written down by their authors, and the 
maiiii!M*ripts which contain theliw verse are 
mostly the nsailt of oral traditions and repe- 
titions. The iafgf'st csdieetion of their songs was 
compiled by Hiidiger von Manesse, burgomaster 
of /iirieh in the early part of the fourteenth 
(vritury, and a gtxKl selection was published by 
liartsf*li, entitled Deutuche Lirderdichier (I^elpslg, 
18(tl). This rt'inarkable (KK*ticaI movement 
gnuliially merged into that oUier class of German 
lyric |MH*ts calk'd Meisteraingrrs. See MaaMr- 
singers. —IT. F, Grimm, Otackichte der Minne* 
singer. 


Minnesota, a west - north - central state of 
the United States, bounded on thetnorth by 
Manitolm- Ontario, with a coast-linc on Lake Su- 
perior, to the west of which it lies. It is traversed 
by the Red and Minnesota Rivers, and by the 
headwaters of the Mississippi, which rises 
within the state in Lake Itasca. The state capital 
is St. Paul (pop. 284,505), but l^finneapolis Is* 
the largest town; others are Duluth (pop. 08,917), 
an important |)ort on I«akc Superior, and Wtnona 
(pop. 19,14:)). There is an Indian Reserve of 
805 sq. miles (1010); [lop. 12^477. Minnesota is 
iiininly an ugriciiltiirul area, producing maize 
(118,125, INN) bushels in 1020), wheat (20,110,000 
buslicls), oats, barley, and flnx-8f*cd. Dairying 
and sliccp-fanning are ^jimgressive. 04^1, 238 

acres art* afforested (1010). Imn ores (mostly 
red hematite) arc worked in the Mesaba ana 
Vermilion range's, west of I>nke Su)4*rior; granite, 
limestone, and sandstone an; also produced. 
Manufactures are principally of leathers, elothing, 
and machinery. Higher Cfliiention is provided 
by the State university at Minneafmlis; llanielin 
IJniversity, St. Paul; and St. John's (R.C.) Uni- 
versity, Collegeville (foiindcHl 1H57). Area, 
84,082 sq. miles, of whicb 8824 rnj. miles are 
water; an (uiditional iin*a of 2514 sq. miles cm 
Lake Su|>erior is teehiiieally iiic'liided in Minne 
sola, 

Minnesota was explored in 1700, and w'os 
admitted to the Union on llth May, 1858. It 
is divided into eighty-six cH)unties, and the 
administration cx>iiiprises a Governor, Senate 
(07 menilH'rs, eleetecl for four years), and a 
House of Repn*sc*ntativt;s (181 members, elix^ted 
for two years). Two Senators and ten Repro- 
arnlutivoM an* sent to t'ongress.- -Cf. W. W. 
Folwell, MinnfSfda (in Aiiierie.an ('ommon wealth 
Series). 

Minnow (J^etuiscus phojcinus^ or Phoxintu 
aphffa), a 8))eeies of freshwater Osh belonging 
to the carp family. They swim in shoals, seldom 
exceed 3 inelics in length, and make exoeUent 
bait for trout. They are distributed throughout 
Europe (exeqit Spain and i\>rtuga1), Runian 
Turkestan, and Siberia. In America \mriouB 
small flail receive this name. 

Minor, a person of either sex under age, who 
Is under ttie authority of his parents or guardians, 
or who is not permitted by law to make contraets 
and manage his own property, or who has 
limited powers of so doing and is held entitled 
to special protection. (Sec Age.) The term 
occurs mainly in Scots law*, and tliere signifies, 
in Its strict sense, a person betsreen pupillarity 
and majority, i.e. if a female, between twelve 
and twenty-one years of age, and, if a male, 
between fourteen and twenty-one years. Such 
a person capable of consent and therefore of 
entering into contracts, but only with consent 
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of his curator If he have one. There are, however, 
certain a<i|a he cannot do even with auch con- 
sent. c,g. dliichargc debta gratuitoiiftly. make a 
•^nation, dispose of his heritage by will, Ac., 
and he has certain adnunlstraiive and piiblle 
disabilities, while deAs granted by him can, as 
a general rule, be reduced within four years 
*after attaining majority on the ground of 
fninority and lealoii. 

Ullborca (Sp. Afcnorco). the second largest 
island of the l^alearlc group. In the Mr<liter- 
rancon. It is sc|)amtcd from the largest islntid. 
Majorca, by a stniit 27 niihni broad. The surfiicH:* 
is hilly. l*ori Malion, a naval station and sea- 
|)ort. is the capital. It has a wirrlcss station. 
Minorca was c<^cil to .^uiin by llriljun in 1H02 
(Peace ol* Amiens). Area. *200 sep miles; |M>p. 
about 40, (KN). 

Minos, in f»n«ck mytlaikigy, a ruler of Crete, 
said to have liecn the s«>n of S^iis and ICiirofm, 
and a brother of Klta<lanianthtui. During his 
lifetime he was cvlebrAlrd us a wise luwgi\’pr 
and a strict lover of jiistkH.^ and afUT liis <li*ttih 
ho was made. w*ith A^.a<’UM and lihadAinaiithiis. 
one of the judges of the infernal world. The 
story evidently <*oiitains of ('reiati 

aupn'iiuu'y in the /Kgean. This theory Is siip- 


the labyrinth of DsnUiIus, and at first exposed 
to him criminals, but aflerwaitb youths and 
maidens yearly sent. fn>m Athens as a tribute, 
lie was slain by Tht*sctis. 

Minsk, a town of Hussiiii, capital of the govern- 
itient of same name, on the Svmloteh* It hiui 
some inaiiufuctuitis and a considerable general 
trade. Fighting took phuH* at Minsk during the 
Kuroix^an War, and In 1020 l>eiwecn the Bol- 
shevik iinny and the P(»les. Pop. 117,0n0.»— 
The goveriuiieiit. which has an area of 115, *200 
srp miles, has «*xteiiKive fi»reNts and great streUdics 
of iiuirsh or swamp. Pop. (1015), A,O7O,0tH), 

Minstrel, a singtT and tmisieal |M*rformer on 
instruments. In the Middle Agtw iiiinsirels were 
a class of men who sulisiMled hy the arts of 
IMwlry and music, and sung to the har|> or 
other iiistninient verses compomHl hy iheiii- 
si*lvt*s or of hem. The mime was liiinHliicxHl 
into Knglahd hy the Nonnuns. The i^crson of 
the niinMtrc‘l was kacn*d; his profcssioii was a 
|MiMS|M»rt; he was ** high pliusxt in hall, a welcome 
guest So long as the Mpirli of chivalry existed 
the iniiiKtrcIs were proiecle<l, but they after- 
wartis sank to so low a It^vel as to Ik* cIiuiwhI. 
In the reign of Qiic*cn Kli/.alK*th, with beggars 
and vugaUinds. 



Pepperminr 
(Mmuia pipmta) 



P«nnvr<#y»l 
{Mentha PnJefwm) 



St]HiMirmiAt 
(Mentha tnridit) 
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ported 1»>* wwnt discoveries, which tend U> 
prove the existence of a powTrful kingdom of 
Crete during the MyoensMun Age. 

Mln'otaur. in Greek mythology, a monster 
fhbicd to liave had the body of a man with 
the head of a bull, and to have fed on human 
flesh, on which aooount Minos shut him up to 


Mint, the niinie given to several hrriuuwais 
aromatic plants of the g4*nuM Mciitlia, iiat. onl. 
l,abiaUr. TItey are nearly all fiert^nnial, having 
square stems which liear ofiposiU* and simple 
leaves; they are widely distribiiU'd throughout 
temperate rcghnis; and they aliouiul in riwinous 
dots which contain an essential oil. Mint lias 
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defirrei* of Uinie and Hiinnilating pro|»ertios. 
Spc'iirmint (M, viridia) is generally used, mixed 
wittk vinegar and sugar, in hiiiu'C*. I’eppCTmliii 
{M, piperita) yields the welhknowri Ktirnulating 
oil of the same name. iVnny royal (M, Pulfgium) 
is used for the same piirfMises ns (vepficrniiiit. 

Mint, the plaee \%hem u efiuntry*s coiiutge is 
fiiude and issued under special regulations and 
with ptihlie authiirlty. In Kngland there was 
formerly a mint in ulimist every I'ounty; the 
sovereign, hanms. hishoim, and principal monos- 
f>eries exerr'ised the right of eoitiiiig: ami it wtis 
not till the reign of William III that nit the 
provineiol mints were almlished. The prcmuit 
mint on Tower Hill, In London, was erected 
iN'iweeii the years IHIO and 1K15. In formiT 
timc*M the eoinage was made hy e<»ntniel at a 
fixed price. The Knglish mint is the ecmtn* <»f 
supply for the Itritish Kmpirr, hut Australia 
has hrufieh miiilK at Sydney, MellKairne, luid 
Perth. In the rnited States there are several 
miniN, the chief iH'Ing at Philadelphia. In 
Kmiiee, as in h'ngland, the iiiimlier of miiiU 
was at one time (xiiisiderahle. S«*e fViiniVig. 

Min'iiot, a slow, graceful dniiet^ said to have 
l>een invi*n(ed in IVutou, in Kranee, alsmt the 
middle of the seventoi'iith century, |M*rformed 
in } nr | time. The term is als<» upplietl t«> 
a tune or air to regulate the innvriiients in 
the daii<*e, or eom|)osed in the same time. 

Ml'ocene ((tr. mriUtt^ less, kninos, n'ciuit), in 
geology (f|.v.), the name given by Sir t'harles 
Lyell to u sulHlivision of the Tertiary strain. 
The MitNsuie strata csuitain fossil plants and 
shells which intlieate a warm uniform eliiimte. 
The luiinifiials are iin|iortant, and foreshadow 
the aninml life i»f the prest'Ot day. No stmtu 
of Mioeene age <a?eur in the Urilish Isles: but 
the system Is excellently repn-sentixl in (Vnlml 
Kurope (Vienna hitsln) and elsewhere, and by 
fn'shvvater and terrestrial la*ds, with some 
marine Eimes. in Switzerland and Northern 
KraiUT. The gt:fnt yitpine mountain -hiitlding 
movements, which uffeetixl the w’hole glolie, 
4aitmiimted in the hull e|N)eh of the Miocene 
period. 

Midsen (myeuWn), the largest lake in Nor- 
way, alH»ut inihm n.k. of riiriK|iaiiin. It is 
02 miles long aial alNuit lt| miles in greatest 
hitndth. find its waters nre carried hy the 
Vormen to the Cilommen. 

Miquelon, an Island of North America, in the 
Atiaiitie. cltwc to the «u>iith cxuist of Newfound* 
loiid; a Krcneh possession. The southern part 
is known as Little Miquelon, and was until 
17811 a separate island. It is now connected 
with Great Miquelon hy a sandspii. Fishing 
is tlie only Industry of economic Importance. 
Area, 88 8(|. miles; pop. 4*IS. Sky iVrrc, 


Mirabeau (m^ra*bO), Gabriel Honors Ri- 
quetti, Comte de, French statesmap, son of 
Vi(?tor Iliqiietti, marquis de Miruheau, bom in 
1740 ut Hignon, near Nemours, died at Paws-- 
1701. At an early age he manifested extra- 
ordinary intelligence; btlit his youth was a 
sU^nny one, so much so that on several occa- 
sions lie was imprisoned hy his father iindei* 
a kttrr de cachet. It was during an imprison- 
ment at Vincennes, which lasM three Mylars 
and a half, that he wrote his ^tree d Sophie , 
IMtren de Cachet, and VEnpion WvalUi, On 
his ndease from this prison he lived for some 
til lie in Holland and Kngland, returning to 
France in 17K.'». On the assembling of the 
Stat«‘Nd»enerul. Mirttbc*n*ii. elected for Aix, soon 
iKN'iime prominent. Wlien the king required 
the ticTH ^Int to vole apart from the other two 
ortiers, it was Mirulictiu who eoilnNeilecI resist- 
luiee, domaiuled the withdrawal of the tnmps, 
cionsol if lilted the National Assembly, and defied 
the king's orders. For some months he cxin- 
Utiiuxl to lend, Init he soon found that the 
nirml>erM of the Assembly were mostly unpnu"- 
tieal iiiul itiexfwrienrefl men, whose c*hief 
hiiietion was to diseiiss nn Ideal ronstitiition. 
As n pruefieal statesman Minilieaii desired action, 
ami for Ihts nuiMm he atteinpfed tf» form alliances 
with Lufayidle, the due frOrIcans, Ncckcr. ami 
finally with the fiueen. C'orn^|»ondenec with the 
latter was iiiaiiitiunefl through La Miirek, and 
he refx'ivnl a siilisidy from the royal party. No 
prnctieiil result followcfl from this wx'ret ullianee, 
for the queen rejeet^i MimiM'uii's cfiunsel ami 
sus|XTtf*d his metluKls of government. Whether 
he might ultiiiiiitely have bet*n able to guide 
the Revolution iiitfi fieaec^ful wa>'s has alwB^w 
Imn'ii a mutter of eonjectiirc* to liistorians, but 
this |)os.sihility was prevented hy his death in 
1791. This was regarded as almost- a national 
calamity, ami the people buried him with 
splendid isimp iu the Pantheon .• v-Hibijocraphy: 
A. J. T. Mt^zlires, fie de Miraheaui L. Bar- 
thou. Mirabtau; W. R. II. Trowbridge, Mirabimt, 
the t)etni-ftod, 

Mirabilis, a genus of plants, nat. ord. 
Nyctaginea\ one species of which, ilf. jatdpa^ 
is well known in gardens as the nmrv'el of Peru. 
It is a native of ^uth America. 

Mlmblllte, n mineral sodkiin sulphate, 
NR,S0|.1tiH,0, conunon as a pmduet of desic- 
(*aUng lakes. 

Miracle (Lat. mininilitm, a wonder, a prodigy; 
in the original Greek s^mctfui, a sign, feros, a 
wondepor prodigy), a suspension of, or deviation 
hrom, the know*n laws of nature, brought about 
by the direct interference of a supreme super- 
natural Being. It is in ita nature, as the term 
implies, ah occurrence which is strange, mar- 
vcUouSf inexplicable, and is usually connected 
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wHh some ulterior moral piirfiose. By the elder 
ihcologiags a rniruele was ooneeived to be the 
triumph of the Divine Will over the work of 
l|m haticlB and the of llin niakiiift* In 
niodf'm exeiteaiii, however, the iiiimeiilcHtH 
element is not 4*onfideretl to f(ive evidenev^ of 
opiNMuni; forees. On the f'ontrary, a iiiiruele 
• is explainnl as a nianifcwtation of the Divine 
Power working through laws and by methods 
unknown to us, and which, u|N»n a higher plane, 
are altogether natural and onlerly. 

Miracle Pld^a. See ihatna. 

Mirage, an optJf^il illusion eatised hy the 
curving of the ru)!* of light in an atmosphere of 
varying density. As ii rule, tliis eiirviiig is slight, 
and rnerc*ly shifts ohj(^*ls, an seen, ni<»n^ (»r less out 
of Uieirlnje ismition. The pheiioiiieiui of looming, 
and of the Faia M<nrgana, are eaiiiie<l in that 
way. Ill l<Kaiiing« objects appear ftingitlfleil mid 
BOinewhiU dim in their outlines; in the Fata 
Morgana, ns seen eHf)eeiutly in the Straits of 
Mewiiiin, oiijeets on the shore apfR^ar rriiieh 
elongated in the vertieid direetioii. Sometimes, 
how'cver, and <sif»ei*ially over hot desi'ii siuid, 
or over an An'lii* i(*e-field. the lieiiding is much 
grt'iiter, and may have a ituieh more extra- 
ortliiiar>' etfeet. In the desert a my piumiiig from 
the top of a tree towards the gmund is gnuitially 
iM'iit upw'iinls, and may be I amt so much that ii 
seems to eoinc fmrii a |)oiiit umlcnieiiih tlic 
level of the ground, so that the tree seems to lie 
relleeti'd in u lake. Over iee. an upward ray may 
be so Iwnt downw'tird that an inverted image 
of tlic object is seen in Mie sky. Wlmte-iUiliers 
quite often diseov'er the pn^nev of another 
‘ship in their neights>urhiKMl by a mllection of 
this sort. Cuplairi Sfxircwljy, when sailing jn 
Circv'iiliiiMi waters in found out uriex* 

pe<*t<*dly that his father w'as not far off, by 
recognl/ing the iimigr of his ship in the sky. 

Mlmmlchl (mi-ru-ini'Shc'), a bay and river 
of New Brunswick, CmifMlii. The Iwy is 211 
miles wide at, its entrance and runs 21 fnilea 
inland. The river falls into the bay after a north- 
east eourae of alxnit Oft mites, of which 40 are 
navigable for huge veascis. 

Miranda, a rnatbem maritime state of 
Venexitela, on the Caribbean. It is mountainous 
in parts, but is one of tbe most fertile of Vene- 
cuelan coffee araui. Ooumare Is the capital. 
Area, 30t)0 sq. miles; pop. abot^ 170,000. 

Miran'dota, Clovaiinl Pico della, sumamed 
the Phtenix, bom 20th Keb., 1468, died 17th 
Nov., 1404. He was the youngest son of Gian- 
fnmceseo de4la Mirandola, of tlie prineely family 
of Mirandola. He studM at Bokigna and at 
diffcfent towns of Italy and Pranee, attending 
the most celebrated schools and most distifi* 
guIslMHl professors. He hod few rivals as a 
finished scholar, and challenged disputation on 
Voi. Vtt 


alMtruse subjects In jnany of the univendtiet. 
He endea\*oured to harmoniac the doctrines of 
Aristotle and Plato. 

MirAeld, a town of Kngland. West Itidiiig of 
Yorkshin*. «>ii the t'idder, near Huddersfield. It 
is serv<^l by llie Ixmdon A North Western and 
the l.uneiutiiire & YorkNhiro Itiiilways. Tliere 
are (^ad-iniiuw in the vicinity; cndl^m and woollen 
gvKHls an^ mainifuetiired. Pop. (1021), 12,183. 

Mirror, a highly polished slu^et of metal, 
which riuiy Ix^ very thin; a mere film, in fa<!t.| 
proiiH'tcHl hy a sh«*et of gliuis. f Jght rr^achhig 
the Miirfare is largely reileehd, and inirrrtrs are 
iisinl for that puriMise and for the pnaliietion 
of rt*tlec*ted imagiw of ohjeets fn<*lng them, 7tie 
tnirrom of the uneient C«R'eks and Itfunans con- 
sisUd of tiiin disc's of metal made slightly eunvex, 
Tbe .lapancM* niagie mirrors have the |»e<*iiliar 
pro|H'rty, when a strong Irmiiii of light is rrfleetcd 
from them, of sliowing an ininge of the relief 
design on tlie hack. This is clue t4» the reflecting 
siirfnc'c not Ijeing iiitifomi, but prc*Msed to the 
shat>e on the bac'k in the prcM^ess of |Kilislilng 
with the buck agaiii«t a bunt siirfiu'c. lentil 
the middle of the ninetec^nth e«*ntury glass 
mirrors were made with u tin aiimigain backing, 
but In 1H89 von l.iebig difuHtvert'd how iiietnilla 
silver cfiuld Ih» de|>osiicHl fn»rii arimtoniaeid 
solutions of silver nitrate by the use t»f rcsliieing 
agents. In the hot pr<'''<*fis the rediieUon is 
effcctiHl with tartaric lecl at a tem|Rraturt* of 
about 40” C. Sugar is um'«i for the same purfjose 
ill the cold profHWM. The yellowisti ciohiur Is 
removed hy treating the de|MNiil w'ilh eymihlr of 
mercury, which makes the flim more ailheronl. 
llic silver is protcMied with shellim or c(»pal 
varnish and a iHiat or two of n*d lead f»r elre- 
rically ch*fM>sit<Ml e<»p|>er. .Si«e Urjlrrlwn. 

Mlrzapur, n eiiy of India, in the Jlenanw 
ilivision of the UniU'il ProvliKiw, cm the Ganges. 
Pop. «*l2,0(Mi. — The Mir/4ipur distriH hns an 
area of .V2:g) mi. initiw. Pop. 1.072, (KM). 

Misappropriation, in Kngllsh law, is the 
wrongful appr«»priution by any ix'iwon, to his 
own use, of money (»r profierty eiitrusled to 
him. It is dealt with under the I^rcsMiy Acts. 
In order hi prevent a servant from pretending 
to have given in his master's horse or other 
animal cxim or other frKMj which he has ap- 
propriated to his own purposes, the Misap- 
propriation hy Servants Ac*t, 1868, provides that 
any scivant who, contrary to orders, gives hhi 
master's eorii, fee., to any animal 1x»ltmgltig ti> 
his iiuuiier. sltoll lie liable to a |M*na1ty not 
exceeding tH, 

Mladameanour, an offence of a less serious 
ruiUire than a felony, ineltiding generally all 
indfetable offences which do not amount bt 
felony, os perjury, litiels, conspiraries, aial 
assaults. See Felony. 
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Mlshtifl (Ifcb., ftachinK), a rollectmn or 
fllffont of Jewish trficlitiorui ainl ex|iluimtions of 
Sfripliirr, prfseiA'fcl hy tniffitlon among the 
doctorH of lli«‘ «yiiagogiKs fill Huhhi .Tchmlah, 
Hiirimriufl llii* fwhf, nfliu<*<l it t4» writing niMmt 
lh« end of llio wrorid <*«*iitiiry. TIm* Afhhna ift 
divided into hix piirtN: the flnit rclutcif to iigri- 
euJtun*; the mtoihI n'guhites the manner of 
otiMcrving h'HtivaU; the third treuta of women 
and nintrifiioriiul eaiiefi; the fourth of losHes in 
tnulep Ucc.i the fifth iw on ohlationa, sacrtficea, 
Av,\ and the Hi\lh treuta of the aeveriil sortii of 
purifieaticin. See Talmud, 

MIaIo'iich, II territory of the Argentine 
Uepuhiie. fitndehing ns un iinii U^tween Para- 
guay nncj llru/il. The territory in hilly arid 
ufforeNted, hut Mto<tlc Ih niiHe<l, and Mtigur, tindM'r, 
tobaccHi, and yerhu rnat^ an? prcMtucHxl. I\i8udnii, 
on the Parnnii, Ib the chief town. Area, 1 1 ,.^1 1 
M|. miles; pop. (1920), (Ml, 094. 

Mlskolcz, a t4jwn of Hungary, on the Sajo, 
and eoTineeted by mil (110 iiiilc») with niidafKMit. 
The wheat and cuttle triule and Ihmr milling 
an? iinfiortant. Pop. 00,(MIO. 

Mispickel, iiraenieul pyrites, Fe.AsS, an on* 
if nraeiiie, containing this metal in combination 
with sidplmr and iron, sometinies found in 
orthorhombic er^'stals, but more often niusslvc. 
It is grey, with mcUdlic lustre, and not scratched 
by a knife. 

Misprision, in law, any high ofTenee under 
the degn^c of capital, but nearly Inirdcring 
tliereoii. Misprision is contained in every treason 
ami felony. Minpriitim of frltmy is the mere eon- 
ctMilment of felony. Atisprimofi of treason con- 
sists in a bare knowledge and conecnlment of 
IrtMisfiii, without iiHsenting to it. Maladministra- 
tion ill ol1ic«*s of high public tnist Is a jiositive 
fhiftprision, 

Mlsreprcsenfatlon, in law, a false statement 
of hut. Any party who has liecui induced to 
enter into a c<nitnict liy Uie material misrepre- 
sentation, however innoeeiil. of the other party 
may rt'piidiule the eontrui't and be restored to 
the same fKisitifin us ladon;, that is to say, tlie 
contnu't is voidable. But unless the statement 
was knowingly Adse, or made rccklmsly without 
due rt'gnrd to the truth, or warranted, the 
injured party eaiinot elaim doinoggs. In eon- 
t raids of insumner, where the utiiiost gcKMi faith 
is nn^essary, non-disclosure of any luaterial dr- 
eutustniu*c' wliieli would influence a prudent 
iiiiurrr in iu*<'epiing or rejei'ting the risk or in 
tlxing the niU's of premium is misrepresentation 
nuuleriiig the contract \tiidublc. If tlic state- 
ments inmle are warnuited, any misrepresenta- 
tion, though m»t material to tlie risk, may 
render the contract void. 

Missal, ill the liomon (!!ntliolie lituigy, the 
b4M>k which c emtuins tlie prayers and ceremonies 


of the Moss. The greater part of these prayers 
and ecrenionies are very andent, on^ some of 
them have <xime down from the tiroes of the 
Pofies (vclosius I (end of fifth century) and 
Circgfvry the Great (end of sixth century); some 
tire even older. The AiiiMu£ was revised by the 
Council of Trent, its adoption by the whole 
Catholic Church demanded by Plus V in 1570, • 
and in this form it is still retained. In England 
before the Refonnation there were missals <-of 
the Sanim use, Lincoln use, Bangor use, Stc, 
Before the invention of printing the writing 
of missals ornamented with illiuninated orna- 
ments, initials, miniatures, dec., was a branch 
of art raised to high excellence in the inonas- 
t€‘ries. 

Missing Quantity, a term used by ehgineers 
to dcMiote the difference in quantity of steam 
used by an engine, as shown by the indicator 
diagram (sec Indicator), and actually as obtained 
by condensing and measurement. The question 
of how this steam passes through the engine 
has lH*<*n the subject of considerable dogmatic 
assert ion based on assumptions, denied by the 
evidence of analogous physical actions and by 
actual sieuni-cngine research. It has been 
assumed, In the initial condensation iltcory, that 
the iiu^tal w all of an engine cylinder goes through 
the same tem|X'rature cycle as the steam, and 
that steam Is condensed on entering, of which 
a part is rc-evaporated later in the cycle. The 
difference between this coiideruation and re- 
cvaimriiiion is taken to ac*roiint for the inlMlng 
quantity. Professor Jt H. Cotterill, as early as 
1872, in his lx>ok The Steam En^'ne, pointed 
out that these suppositions w'ould account for 
a puMsing (plant ity iniuiy times that ever found. 
Professors II. L. Cullcndiir and John T. Nlcolson, 
nt the M*Gill l^niversity, Montreal, in 1895, 
atiiiully tcrstcfl the tcinpcrature cycles in the 
metal wall of a steam-engine cylinder, and found 
the exceedingly snmll tenifieratui^ range it was 
subjeetoil to, and also diswvered the mcatis of 
detennining the octiiol condensation and re- 
evaporation. They fbuiid that the mgjor port 
of Uie missing quantity waf due to leakage 
post the moving valves, and investigated the 
nature of this aetkm (see Late cf CondmsaHon 
of Steam, 1*roc. Inst. Civil Kng„ vol. cxxxi), 
IVofcssor A. L. Mellanby (see Proc. Inst. Blech. 
Eng., June, 1905) continued this work hy 
investigating the effects of steam Jacketing on 
the miming quantity. His work oonArmed that 
of Callendar and Kleolson, and extended con- 
siderably the knowledge we have of the tempetop 
lure actions in engine cylinders and at valve 
seats. It is interesting to note that whenever 
a gain in economy Is obtained by the use of 
superheated steam, coinpoundlng, Incfcosing the 
sp^ of running, or other similar change, the 
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gain it mainly produced by a reduction in the great mee-religiom coniained elcmcnia of good* 
milting quantity. Itutead of realixing that eai*h race had innate 


Mixalont. ChriiUaniiy claimed to lie a 
tft'orld-religion and not merely tlic fuiili of a 
xinglc race* and fhyn tlic flrit wtu iiiiwdonary 
in ita aim and jucUmkIi. The cttrlit^l Chundi 
^ was a initiionaiy Cliun^h* and by the end of 
the tlfih century the larger fiart of the civilixed 
wjrld had ticen Christianized* With the dcclcn- 
sioi/of ipiritiial life mivioimry mtivity prac- 
tically t'eaied^ leaving the field opc*ii for ilie 
conqucwM of MalMmimedanisiii. McHlbeval effort 
was resirietcil in sco|m* and ineagrt* In n^iilts. 
hut witli geographical discovery the xrol of the 
Church n^awfikciied, and much won luH'tomplishcd 
by thc..le«uiU, thougfi their |M)licy aras chiefly 
to convert by cMiinpulsion. To this day t raises 
of their inlluencMs can be fotiiul in liUist Central 
Afri(*a itral rdong the West Const. The Hefonna- 
tion brouglit no increase of int«*rest in the 
niissiotiary enU^rprise; the eighteenth ct'Otury 
saw tentative ineasurm being taken; but it was 
not until tlie licgiiiriing of the ninctoentli oeiiitiry 
that Christendfiiii Hlnnik itself (Vee from a 
panM'hial <\mc'<*ption of Uic (iospci and largely 
through soc'ieties inde|)cnde.nt of tfie Chtmrlieii 
ituiugiiraU^l the modern era of mimeions. The 
view prevalent then wtm that noit*Cliristinn 
peoples a'fTc outside the divine pule, and the 
missionary a|)p<*al w^ns bttsc<] on vivid pud^itres 
of multitudes of lost souls perishing every 
moment. VI flrat. therefor**, the obJcH't of the 
missionartcK huh simply exm version. It was 
recogni'/.c'd, however, that evaiigelisni was iml 
.enough, Umt little pnigrc!Ms could lie mtule until 
c^inverts were afilc to reiul and write, and 
elementary seh<K>l« were the result. 'Jliese wdlr 
fidlowed, as the n<*ed anMte, by iiiMtitiitioiis of 
a higher gnide. U was also realizevi that the 
people luul to fie taught to uile their handf' in 
order to impnwe their Kicial envininnient and 
ecHinomte staiisi, and industrial ami agrJcul^unU 
training was adiM ioprcachbtgaiid teaching; and, 
in countries where the* caste system prevailed, 
farm oolonfca ami eo-opemtive bunks were formecl 
to provide self-contained oommunities where 
the converts could live in security and pence. 

Medical work wee also Inevttafile; every mn- 
sionary found himself besieged by the sick and 
diseasetl, who had absolute fkith in his healing 
power, and dispensaries and ^ hospitals came 
naturally to be indispensable adjuncts of all 
important missions. There was no ocMirdination 
in the policy or the activities of the missionaries, 
but in the ooufse of time their united efforts 
began to tell: inielligetice, ambition, and habits 
of industry were d^eloped, and gradually a 
new social order was estahlisbed in the regiofM 
under their inlluenoe. Unoonselously they made 
mistakes; they laikd to recognise thai the 


qualitira <^a|>ablc of utilization in the interests 
of Christianity, they iidopt«‘il the attituile of 
siiia^rku luungs bringing u sii|ierior rcllglfui Ui 
n*pbu*e what Uiry coitHidenHl bi l»r pum sU|H[*r- 
siilkui and klolatry. The tendency was to 
impose tluur own ways of thought and life on 
Uie natives. In this way Christianity ever>'- 
where came to be rcgarclM lui the white iiiau's 
religion, and urns luwoeiateil w'ltli a (*hangc to 
foreign dnws and eiiKtoms it was oiHMUiipaiiM 
not only by social disinii^gnitioii but by a pro- 
e(*Ns ttf denuiioiializaiion. The cfhvt was not at 
llmt appreciiitcti by tlic iiiissiotiiirics. Their 
work continwHi, along with the material agenekMi 
of tkivernmeiits, to fosti*r tlie moral and mental 
enligliteninent of backwani fieoplcw until tlie 
Kiiropcaii War rfn*eale<l the remarkable exlx^nt 
to which raee-coiisckmsnesM and national dignity 
and iispiraiion hud, largely by tlieir efforts, been 
cvolvc<l. Missionaries, and llrltisli inissionArios 
in partieiiliir, were face«l with an rntlit'ly new 
set of pmbleins. The g(Mteral desire? for self* 
detcriniiiution iiiid self-government extendial to 
the mission communil ira, itml the Imuil Chiirehra 
pnwsod for a fiiiler inensnre of irsfioiisibillty. 
In India the |K>litieal and religious quraUun;* 
were intermixed, but the 'uiii-ltritUh movenieni 
was dirc*cted not so mut ti it^aitisi C*hristUin ideals 
us against Uic ideas ami nietliods of WesU^rn 
chdHy.alioii. 

IJiiderlying the African attitude was resent- 
ment on the part of cslueated tiuUves at Uie 
manner In which they w<*re treated l»y the white 
impiilatlon. This riUT iiss«*rtir»n on the pari of 
*lieir wards pnive4l disiniiieeriing to inissionarirs, 
ailhougli it was the imtiiral (Hitf:omo of their 
work, and they were dividtsi in their view as 
to the measure of freedom it would lie wise to 
give. Hut siiKT each riure might have a diHiltie* 
tive coiitribiiiioii to bring to the evolution of 
ChriNiiaaiiy and the enriehincnt of the moral 
force of the worhl, it was generally iigrctHt tliat 
foreign inftucn(*e imd auUtorily should grmliially 
dr<*rt*ase, and that the native Cliristian Church 
should be ullowcil to develop autoiMJinously 
along the line of its own genius. The enterfjrisc 
in the field still consists of a multitude of isolated 
Of Ml unrelated artivilies, but at the home base 
Uierc is a certain amount of unifkMl effort, 
while the subject of missions is treated In a 
more seienUfio spirit, and the literature con* 
iieetofl with it is laxsimliig more attraotivo and 
readable. Women are also taking a larger stiore 
ill the enterprise, both in the sphere of odinlnis- 
tratkm and in every department of the work 
abroafh The actual rasults in the various Helds, 
and as a wtude, are extremely diinciilt to esU- 
mate; stalistioi are ltkH>mpiete and unreliable. 
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anrl llify <lo not inillMitr thr cxt.mt of the 
Iruiim't influence wic‘kli*<l by the niinflionii. In 
NOfiH* arcuH the uccesMions to the ('hristian criiii- 
iiiiinity oiitniinilHT Ihe riiitiirul increaflc of popu- 
lation; in othcrH they «*xcct’cl it. The irlca that 
the world ran Im* evangelis'd, with existing 
fort'i'N, in a ffcnerutioii or two in not now enter- 
tained, anrl a more moImt view ia taken of the 
Hitiiatioii, Uioiit(h the iwMsibility of maiw tnove- 
nientH in not it^nontd. The ho|)e for the future 
lien in tiie nitiltitiliention of native cvangelinta, 
anrl the tenrleney is to eoneentniti* inifuiionuru'fl 
at r'entrul ntations and iinc them chiefly for tcaeh- 
in^ and trainiiift tli(‘s<* uKeiilM. Inten^Kt in the 
w'tirk <ui tile part of the general publir* Ir growinit. 
ill thr* lielir'f that it M the only certain means of 
liriitKinf^ iilMUit world lindherluKid and peace. 

MlftKlfiHlp'pl (* Great \VaU?r'), the principal 
river of North Amcrieu, and one of the lHr|{c*Ht 
rivi'ni in the world. It has iU Hour(*c in latke 
lliuiea, Mtatc of Miniu'iiotu, wliencc* it issiiCH about 
1*2 f<*et wide, and 2 feet dei'p; from thence it 
trends Mouthwanl thnai^h u ntimlN'r of lakes 
Aiirl over a mtics of riipirls until the Falls of 
St. Anthmiy an* reaeherl; ladow this it mxdvcrs 
the l<n«a, the Illinois, anrl the Missouri as tribu- 
taries, hut file latter Is really the iiiain stream, 
ImviiiK a length of 2iMIH iiilles IxTon* the rivers 
unite, while that of the Mississippi is only 
mao miles. From St. I^mis, a little btdow Uieir 
(Huinuenee, IIm: .Mississippi iM'eomes a Imaitl, 
rapid, niiirldy river, liable to overflow its laiiiks: 
lowiT down it rt'ec'ives in sue<*ession the Ohio, 
Arkansas, and Ued liivers, and it finally enters 
the Chdf of Mexico thnuigh a large delta with 
several * passes *, sonic distance lielow New 
Orleans. The eoiiibiiK'il lengths of the Missouri 
and Mississippi are nlsmt 42tMI iniU*s; tlic whole 
area lirained by the Mississippi is 1,240,000 
s(|. iiiiU's: I lie inuximuin AixmI voluine reaches 
1,4<N),(MM> eiilde fcTt per smnifl liehiw the Ohio; 
and the Meiliiiieiit trnns|Mirted to the gulf aiinimlly 
woiihl make a solid bkick 1 mile square and 
200 feet high. Aliove its junction with tlio 
Ohio ut Cairo ihe river enters ufKin a large 
alluvial basin, iNUinded on Ixith sitlcs by high 
bhiffH, and through tills plain ilie rl\*«*r winds 
for iilMiiii 1150 miles. The vohitn|^ is usually 
smalU»st ill Oidolier and greatest in April, and 
the lowdying lands are subject to terrible 
tUwMlitigs during the spring fh'shets. At many 
pla<s*s utteiii|its lia\’e been mode to secure the 
river within its hanks and sitve the country 
(Voiii k>ss and suffering by building dikes, or 
fnws os they are called. The sediment carried 
down, however, is continually raising the bed of 
the river, and thus breaks are frequenlJy niatie 
in these levees. The most imfxirtant towns 
on the river banks are Si. IHiiil, St. Louis, Cain>, 
MeinpliU, Vieksburg, NaU^hea. and Ne# Orleans, 


Mississippi, on east-Bouih-central state of 
the United States, with a eoast-line o^85 miles 
on tlie Gulf of Mexico (Mississippi Sound). The 
Mississippi fonns tin; wi*sU*Jti Ixiundary fof 
5210 iiiih^. Near ihe Gulf ol^Mcxicxi tlie country 
is low and swampy; the crnirul pari is hilly 
and mainly pmirie-land; a large area in the 
north-east is afTorcsted. 7000 sq. miles along 
the Mississippi and in the Yazoo della oonsjfit 
of rich bottom-lands. The climate is subtropica). 
•laekson (pop. 1920, 22,070) is the state capital. 
Meridian (about 20,400), and Vicksburg (about 
17,900) are other towns. Of religions, one-half 
of the state population is Ihiptist and one-third 
is MeiluKliMt. The state is mainly devoted to 
agrieultun*, cotton (S85!(100 bales in . 1920), 
maize (0:i,OHO,OOf) bushels, 1020), ri<‘e, wheat, 
oats, and tKiiatoes being produced. 7*here is 
some dairying and sheep- fanning. Among 
minerals arc coal and gypsum, but the mining 
Industry is undeveloped. 4447 miles of steam 
and 117 miles of eU*i*trie railway track traverse 
the state (1910), the principal lines lieing ihe 
VaziM) He Mississippi Valley; Illinois CVntral; 
Middle He Jackson He Kansas ('ity; Southern; and 
the Mcdiile & Ohio Hail ways. 1‘kliieation is not 
<‘t»mptilsor>*; the colour-line is rigid, anti black 
ehilclren are kept strictly separuU* from white. 
There are six univeniities and ecdlcges, including 
an Agricultural and M»hani(*al I'ollegt*, for negro 
youtiis, and an Industrial Institute-College, 
devoted to young wonieii. Area, 40,805 sq. 
iiillf's, 50:i sc|. miles bping water; flop. (1920), 
1,790,018. 

Mississippi was first pemianently wdtied os 
part of I/ouisiana in 1710, when some Fit'ueh- 
iiil’ti founded Natehez, then called Fort Rosalie. 
The Icrrittiry was admitted to the I'nion as 
II state on 10th Dee., 1817. It is divided into 
iM*veiity-mnc i.*oiiiitics, and the ndministration 
is eonfTtdJed by a Governor and a Legislative, 
eoinprisiiig .Senate and House of Representatives, 
iKitli elected for four years. Two Senatora and 
eight Representatives arc s<*nt to Congress.— Cf» 
Ennfctofictdia oj A/tssinrtppi !IitU>ry (164^ 
1907) (2 vols.). 

Mlasolonghl (inis-o-lon'g€), a town of Greece, 
capital of the nomarchy of Acarnania and 
A*Uolia, near the Gulf of Patras. It is notable 
for its gallant resistance in 1821 and in 1825-0 
to a large Turkish army. Loid B>*ron died there 
in 1824, and a cenotaph has been erected to his 
tnemoiy. Pop. 10,000. 

MiSMurl (mi-B6'rc), a river of North America, 
which & formed in the Rocky Mounlaint, in 
Montana, winds circuitously along the base of 
the mountains, then cast till It reaches the 
western boUDdaiy of North Dakota, aiMl rrreives 
the Yellowstone. Here it begins to flow south- 
eastwards through North a^ South Ihikcita, 
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tlien fomw the eastern boundary of Nebraska, 
separating it from Iowa and Missouri; seimraics 
for a short distance KaiUMM from Miiaouri, then 
strikes eastwards acnws the latter slate, and 
joins the Mississippi after a course of 2008 miles. 
It is navigabk* 2m milrs from the Mississippi. 
Its affluents are very numerous on boilt banks, 
Init by fiir Uie most important of them are the 
Yellowstone, the Nebraska or IMaite, and the 
KhffSas, all from the west. 

Missouri, west- north-central state of the 
United States, between Iowa (north) and Arkan- 
sas (south), IxKiiided hy the Mississippi (east), 
and travemed from east to west by the Missonii. 
Jeffenum C'ity (|K>p. 1020, 14.007) is the state 
capital; other lowing are St. T^uis (772,807), 
Kansas ('ity (821.410). Si. Joseph (77.080), aiitl 
Spritif(flcld (80.020). Missouri is mainly devoted 
to agrieultifrts and produces maise (108.880.000 
lamhcls in 1020). wheat (82,721,000 bushels In 
102<i), outs, |KUaUK*s, and sorf^huin. In the 
Koiiih-eiiKiorn lowlands c<it1on (HA.tKKI btilc*s, 
1020) and flux - seed are pnHlui*ed. Tolmet^fi 
(8,000, (KM) lb.. 1020) and fruit are also cultivuttHl; 
dairying and Khct*p-fariiiing are progressive. 
Stock-raising, utid particularly the breeding of 
bogs, is ini{Kirtiint. Atiioiig minerals, eopfMT. 
limi*sU»nc, samlstone. granite, and re<l and brown 
bernuiite iron are Horkc**!; tlie coal-ffchls occupy 
]4.0(M) si|. mih*s ((^tiriiatH). Missouri is the 
gri'atfst zinc- and leiid-proclueing state of the 
rtiiun. the (m*s at .Mine l^miotte cvmtaiiiing 
also ^Tibait arnl nickel. About M«*M)0 iiiik*s of 
railany and 1174 miles 1[1010) of ek*ctrio truck 
traverse the state, the prim^ipal railways IxMiig 
the Missouri I'acifle; .\tchison, To|a»ka, it 
Santa Vi; St. Sfiuth-Wcsteni, iitid the 

Si. I><iuia A San Fraiicisc«j sysieinM. In addition 
tlwn? is a heavy traffic of river stcaniers Ix'lwieri 
St. ].«<Yiiis and the (hilf of Mexh*o. k^lucalion is 
free ainl compulsory In'twccn the ogcii of eight 
and fourteen {^’cani. Higher CHlucutioii is pro- 
vkled by the State university (('oluinbiu), 
founded in 1847; by Ihc Si. Louis l.^nivcrsity 
(R.C.), founded in 1818; aiKl by many other 
collegm. Area, 60,420 sq. miles, of which 808 
1 N|. miles arc water; pop. (1020), 8,40<L0.'15. 

Missouri originally foniied a part of I.ouisiana, 
and the district was txkughi by the L'nit4*d 
States in 1808, a territory bdng created in 1812. 
Ou 2nd March, 1821, it was admitted as a state 
to the Union. There are 114 oouniics. Tfie 
administration comprises a Governor, Seriate 
(34 inembcrs. eleci^ ff>r four yean, otic-half 
seeking re-election every two years), and a 
House of Representatives (142 memben, elected 
for two years). Two Senators and 16 Represen- 
tatives are sent to Ckmgress.— Cf. MinouH (in 
American Crmimottwcaltli Series). 

Mlstaa'sini, a laigc lake of Quebec, Canada, 


drained to Hudson Bay by the Uu|ieri River. 
A chain of small islands divides it Into two dis- 
tinct basins. Lengili, alKiiit 14M) inili^; bretidih, 
15 to 22 mites: depth (a\*crage), 480 feet. 

Misti, El, a snow-capped, extinct x'olcanlo 
peak of IVni, in tlie dr|Hirtnictit and nveriooking 
the town of Areqiii|ia. Altitude, about 10,080 
feet. 

Mistletoe, the I'firutn aOmm of botanists, 
nat. t»nt. Loranlhac«*s\ a European plant growing 
imriuiitically on various trees, and celebrated on 
account of the ri'ligious purposes to which it 
was consecrated by the 
ancient Celtic nations of 
Kuro|>Ct iK'ing heki in 
great veneration by 
the Druids, particiilarly 
wlicn It was found 
growing on the oak. 

It is a Hinall simib, 
with Ki'Ksilc, oblong, en- 
tire, Homcwliai leathery 
lcavi*K, and sniall, 
yeilowish-grcH'ii llowers. 
the whole forming a 
IH’tidcni btish. I'ovcrc'd 
in winter with kiiiuII 
white iN^rrk'S. which 
contain a gliitinoits 
siibsiatiee. It is com 
inoti enough on eert«iri 
s|MH’ies of tret«. such as 
apple and jx'ar trc*(*s. 
hawthorn, maple, lime, 
and other siinilur tavs. 
but is very M'Idotii 
found on the oak. Its roots js'iielrate Into the 
’>ijhstaiH*c of the tree on which It grows, and 
eventually it kills the braiic'h Hiip|)oriiitg it. 

Mistral, Fr^Wrie, Pmvciiyal juKd. the Iciwlcr 
of the nifMlern Frovenval revival in Fraiiw, was 
Ixirti at Muillaiie in 1H<'M). died in 1014. His ffrst 
iirifKirlaiit w'f»rk was the epl<* p<M.*fri AlirHo 
(|iopular as the AtifriUf, with iiiiisie by 

(kiuiKMl). which upi)earc*<l In 185U. Another 
epic, Calrtulou, eame out in 1887; a volume of 
fMWfiis, L(s /sr/o f/’Or, in 1878; Fjm Trimtr tUiu 
FHibrifir^ a didiunary f»f niodrni Fro venial, 
in J 878-88. In 1008 appeared Ales 
mimoiTmeirifitM; in lino a Froveiival translation 
of amejri^; and in 1918 a collection of his ikmuiis, 
cntitlcfl Oiilivatia. In 1904 Mistral shared the 
NoIk»I Frise for Litcralure, 

Mistral, a violent, isild north-west W'ftid 
cx|t«;rienec'<l in Frovcn^ii* and oilier iicighlKiuring 
distriets Ixmlcrifig on the .Mediterranean, and 
destroying cnips. fruit, bkisiHirii, Ac. It blows 
with greatest violrn(« In autumn, winter, and 
early spring. 

Mite, a name oonimon to numerous smaU, 
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In miinc niMCN tnirrofirfipiCt aniiiuilif, of (he clmMi 
Araehniriii (sfiiflerN) ariil orci. Aeariiiu. The two 
|mini of juwM (rfiflicrm; uiul iie<lif>alpi) are 
vuriouNly fiuKlitlrd for Kuckitig, piercing, and 
biting. Some are of u wandering ehariietcr, and 
an* found under Htones, leaven, and the liark of 
treea; or in proviNicuiR, as meal, ehccnc*, pepper, 
dee.; olliet’K are plant parasihn; and many are 
puruNitie on or in the nkin of various animals, 
aornetimeM proving of Nerious injury to them. 
The following an* eoinriion h|M‘eiin: black currant 
gall -mite (KriophyeH ribiM), the cause of *big 
bud *; it eh - iiiiles (.Sareoptes); cheese - mites 
(Tyroglypinm); red ‘spider* (Tetranychwt tela- 
nils); liarvehtMiiites (Trombidium), of which the 
ininiiti* larv;e are known as harvint * bugs * 

Mitforcl, Mary UiikscII, lOnglish authoress, 
daughter of u physieian at Alresford, llatii|)Hhirf;, 
and liorn there 1TN7, <lied 1H5.5. Her Ixnt-knowii 
work is Oar ri/Zagf, u series of pnisc* sketelun 
deseriptive of Kiiglish country life and scenery, 
driiMTi fnim the village of Three Mile rros.s, near 
Heading. A Niibse(|ueiit work, Hcljord Jlefiist or 
Skcb'hnt of a Country Tmvn, w'as nearly t*<]uully 
|K»pular. 

MitfortI, Williain, Knglish historian, born 
1744, died 1827. lb* slialieil at QiuH'trs College, 
Oxford, and entereil the Middle Temple, but 
early ipiitted the profession of law, and obtained 
a eoiiuiiission in tlie Hampshire Militia, of which 
he be<‘ame colonel. Ilis early fomiiiess for (ttt'ck 
led him to undertake a History of Greece, The 
tirsl volume a|ipeared in 1784; the fifth and 
lust, hriiigiiig the narrative down to the death 
of Alexander the (treat, was piihltNhed in 1KI8. 
Despite its strong anii-demoeratie pn*judiecii, 
until the a|f(iearaiiee of the wiirks of Thirlwrall 
mid («rote his history was eonsiden^d tlie standard. 

Mithras, llie Mitiu of the Uig Veda, the sun, 
or the geiiiiiN of the sun, with the Persians, which 
was w'orshipped as a deity at a later t>eriod uliw> 
ill Koine. Mithras stands as lueiiiator lietwccn 
Ormii/.d and the world. The eultus of Mithras 
fotiiid its way into all |mrts of Kum|w visited by 
the Koman legions. In l*crinaiiy many tokens 
of its former existeiiee art* still Ik? found, such 
tut tilt* inonumeuis at ilcdcrnliciin, near Frank- 
fi»rl ondhe-Main. 

Mlthrlilii'tes, or Mithmda'tes* King of 
Font us. on the southern shore of ih^Klaek Sen, 
MirnaiiuHl the Greot, His father was murdered 
1*20 li.e., and Mithridutes aseendfHl the throne 
ai the age of thirtisMi. Stsiii after attaining his 
inajority tie ('mnm<*necHt his earner of conquest, 
whieli matle him master of nearly all Asia Miiu>r, 
licsitlcs Urmn*, ami brought him Into ctinHiet 
with Koine. In 88 n.e. Sulla 1«1 a Homan army 
Into (irt'ct'v, luid n'stoml the Uoinuii fiower in 
that ivuntrv. Fur four yeans Mitliridatea dis<« 
puled iKMscssimi of Asia, but was at last com* 


pcilcd to succumb, 84 B.C., and to confine himself 
to bis hereditary dominions, though he sgon ag^ 
began the war. After the death of Sulla, which 
ocHmrred in 78 b.c., Mithridates levied another 
army with a determination to expel the Romans 
from Asia, lleing defeatet} by Lucullus, who 
was aptminted consul 74 B.C., he was followed 
by the vietorioiis Romans into his own states, 
and driven to seek a rcfiige in Armenia, then 
nded by Tigrunea, who refosed to deliver *hlln 
up. Here Mithridates raised a thi(d great ormy, 
and in 67 B.c. completely defeated the Romans 
under Trinrius, the lieutenant of Lucullus, who 
hml been recalled; and, following up his success, 
rapidly recovered the larger part of his dominions. 
The Romans now invested*Pompey with absolute 
|K>wer in the blast, and by him, in 00 n.c., the 
forces of Mithridates were completely routed 
near the Kiiphrates. The king retired to Bos- 
{xiriis (the (>rinicu), where his troo|>s, headed by 
iiiN son I'hariiuces, broke out in mutiny, and 
Mithridutes killed himself, 03 n.c. 



Mitosia 

Ordinary Miinaia: i, Raatins aui|r, network at chrtMnatm. 
s, i'hroinatiTi in ikin, csntraaocne dividing. Chramcjtomca 
at c<|uator of apindle, at each end of which it a ccntroaomc. 
4. Half chromoaotnti travellinff to polet of tpiiKllc. s.Hatf 
emomotomtt at pol«, cytopuam amatricuns. 6, Tne two 
daushtar rdla wim raconatnictcd nuclei. RMucing Mitoaij 
(Meioaia): 7, Nuclear apindle ffonned, and ehmmoaoanei 
united in pairs. 8. 'ITie natvaa of each pair have acpanitcd 
and arc travelling to ilie pole* of the spindle. 

Mito'sis, or Karyoklnesla, indirect cell 
division, in which remarkable changes take place 
in the nucleus. The deeply staining substaaoe 
(chromatm), which this contains, becomes a 
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ocmivoIuUh] thread, that breaki up Into a number 
(oonataift fiir a jpiven ai>ectea) of minuU' curved 
pieces, the chronioaomea. At the same time the 
nuclear membrane diaappears, and a spindle* 
shaped agipegate ^ delicate fibres comes into 
existence.!. l*hc chromosomes collect together at 
the equator of the spindle, each divides long!* 
tiirliiudly into halves, and these tra\*el away 
Horn each other to the |k>Ics of the spindle. In 
animal cells tlili procins ap|)cars to Ik? dircc'ted 
by a iiiinutis liotly. the cK^ntrosphere, usually 
ptacc«l just outshle the tiiicleus. This divides 
into two, cmdi half tnivclling to one |m»Ic of the 
spindle. Sinmltancotisly with the cluuiges dc- 
scril)ed,thecxtiii-nuclonr protoplasm (cytoplasm) 
divides, so that in Uic end the original ctdl is 
divided into two daughter i*ells. ('hnunoHotiirs 
are iM'licvcHl to Iw linear aggregntcN of iiiiiiiite 
pariif'lcN serving as the Itcnn^rM of hereditary 
charaoUTs, and the complt*x pnai^hs just out- 
lined sc^nm^s quulibitivc as well tm (pjantitiitive 
halving of the ehroniatin iM'lwcen the two 
daughter cells. In the mat unit ion of ih*x-('c‘1Ih 
‘ reducing * division tak<‘S place, so that ti niiitnre 
ovum or sperm eoiitains only half the iioriiiiil 
nuiiilior of chmnutsoincii. When, in fcrtiliKatioii, 
a Npenu fuses with an ovum the full numlH*r is 
rchtored. Sex is perhaps iiet<‘rinine<l by an extm 
or * esJd * cliroriuNKirne that has Ihh'h des 4 *rilH*<l 
ill a miin lH*r of cas<‘s. Kiiii.iootiAiniv: K. U. 
Wilson, 7Vir CeU; \V. Agar, ('ytohgy\ L. 
DoneasUr, Trjt hintk of VyUihfiy, 

Mllmineuse, the iiufue hy which niacliine- 
guns are kn<mn in the French uririy. The word 
is derived from mUmitlr, meaning gmiie-Nhot, 
and w;4s originally given to the first iniichim- 
gun used in the French army in 1870, i.e.Mln 
liiiowcr or dlslnhutor <if grnpe-Khc»t. It is stilt 
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uficr the eariridgcfi had been inserted, wafi 
dropped into grooves in ilte breech-block* Tho 
breedi wus tlien elcised by means of a lever, the 
stune motion preparing the gun for firing. Each 
n>und could be fired separately or to quickly aa 
to lie almost iiMtanimieoini, one complete revolu* 
ti<m of the firing- handle only being neecasary* 
The hm^h was then opened, and the disc wi£h 
the liretl cases removed and replaced by another. 
See Mnrhint‘gun; UffkhkUn iHun, 

Mitre (l.ut. mtfra; CIr. mtfra, mitre, fillet, 
ht'li). a stux«nlotiil ornament worn on the head 


I , Mtirv oi Kngltwh Art hi>itl»np» sritl lll•hrlp|l. Mitrv of 
ilutu^p <.*1 llurhuih. 

by bishops and iirehbisliopN (inehiding the Po|»t')» 
card i Hills . and in some iiistimces by ubbota, ufmtt 
Nolcnin occasioiii, or hy ii .lewish hlgli-prliwl. it 
is a sort of cap pointc^l and cleft at the top, 
this form hehig siip{*>'sc<l to Nymbollr.e the 

* cloven iongticH * of lli« -lay of IVnIeoost. The 
l*o|M* has four mltre.^ which are inort> or less 
rich aeronlitig tx> the solemnity of the feast- 
days on which they are t 4 > Im* worn. 

Mitre (Mitm), a name of many sen-Hnalls 
pfiKsewiing an f'legani iiirrcted shell. The shells 
oliihti a gr<‘tit variety of patl<*rnK, and arc 
\arirgnt 4 Ml wllh every kinil of colour. They 
alHviinrl ill the seas <»f hot clinmles. 

MIttau (iriit'oii), or MIfava, a bmii of 
laitviii, formerly in Itussiu, eapitat of the 
government of ('oiirlaiid, in a low, flat, 
and sandy district on Lhe Aa. FouimIimI in 
1271, the Uiwn was the residetic'c of the 
Diiki^ of t'oiirlaiid during the sixteenth 
eimtiiry. Fop. alKiui 4fi,(NKI. 

Mivart, St. (icorge. naiiiriilisi and 
(K'icntist, iKtrii 1827, ilicfl ItNXI, 11c was 
educaUHl nl Harrow; King's C*ollege, Lon- 
don; and the Homan ('atholic (!ollegc at 
Oscoti. Among his works are: The GeneH§ 
of the Sj^cifH ((>ornlmllng the llarwiniati 

* natural selei'Uoii * ), Mim and Apen^ f 'f>n<rm|K>- 
Ttmj Kvoiulion, The Ctti, Saiurr and Tha^ght, 
Origin if Human Heaton, and Tyjtrt of Animal 
Life. 

Mflemooice (ni^-mun'iks), the oolleeilvc term 
enqdoycfd to designate * rncnicMry systems * which 
make use of the device of connecting unfamiliar 
with fkmiliar ideas aa an aid to recollection. All 



used in France as the general name for nifudiifi* - 
guns, tliough the original lyfie has long since 
given place to an improved Hotchkiss gun. 

Wlien originally invented, the initrailleuiie eon- 
sistod of thirty-seven barrels enclosed in a cylinder 
or tube, looking, when mounted on a gun-carriage, 
much like an ordinary field-gun. The gun was 
loaded by means of a steel disc or plate, wbicfay 
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mirh nyHtfniH an* riK»ri* or Icfui arbitrary. The 
art iM of rrriuit#' nntif|uity, Simonides, the Greek 
fNN*l n.r.), iiaviiijf ilcviM*d a system. Sec 
Menvifjf, 

Mnemosyne (ne-iiio«1-rie; Cr., ‘ Memory* ’), 
in the Greek fiiyttiolc»f(y, duuj^hter of rr&iius 
(Heaven) and (iaia (Kurth), and by Zcun the 
iiioiher of the nine Mum'K. 

Milium, a j^eniiM of broaddeuved iiHiSses. 
M, puncUUnm, aitli roundish, and M. undulatutn, 
with Htrufi-sliaped leaves, are abiinduiit in moist 
wikkIh and )*lenN. 

Moa, an extiiiet binl of New Zealand. Sec 
IHnurnis, 

Moub. the liiml of the Moabites, a triljc 
dwelliii); in the mount ainotis re){ioii east of the 
Dead Sea. Aeeorrliii)^ to ttie .\(osnie ac- 
eoiiiit (GVn. xix, «M7) the Moaldtes were* 
ch*seended from M<iab, I lie seiii of Got by^ his 
eldest daiij^hter. In the time of the judges 
they were for I'i^hteen years masters of 
the llebrauN, but. in the time of David 
were reiiderc'd Irihiitaries to them. After 
the llabyloiiish eaptivity they lost their 
Heparate national esislemr. 

Moabite Stone, a inomiiiient of black 
iMisaltie );raniie alioiit d fni 5 inehc*H hiKh 
and 1 foot 11 iiiela'S wid<' aial thiek, with 
roiiiuled tofi but N«|uare base, «>n which 
there is an iiiNeripthin of tliirty^four liii«*s 
ill Hebrew -l*lKi*iueian eharaeters, diseoveml 
by h\ Klein in DOm at Dhiimn in 
the aiK'ieiit Moab. It W'os tin fortunately 
liiHikeii liy the natives. The larjier piei'es 
wen* seeiireti for the l.ouvn* by riermont* 
(hiiineau, who had obtainetl a |)a|>er irn- 
pn'Nsioii of the iiiNeriptioii lN*fore the stone wtui 
lirokeii. 'I'lu* inseription <lates alKUit INN) n.r., 
and is ttie oldest known in the ]lebrew«l*hii*ni- 
eiaii lorm of writing;. It wa.s ereett*!! by Mesha, 
Kin^ of Moab. aial is a reetinl of his want with 
Oinrt, Kill)* of Israel, and his siie(*(*ssoni. 

Mobile (iiio-)h*1'). a eity and port of entry' 
of Alnliaina, I 'iiit<*<l State's, on the .Mobile, at 
its entranet* into Mobile Hay. It has an ini- 
|>ortaiit e\(H»rt Iriale, and next t4» New Ork^ans 
is one of the graatest exit ton marts of the south. 
A ehannel dd mihs Ioiik is iiiuintaiiusl hy drcslging 
t<i allow the approiieh of bderahly large veascls 
to the harlHiiir; hut from 1911 to 1914 large 
lie.rlHUir improvements weit* made. Pop. 00,777. 

Mobile, a ri\’er of the rnitetl States, In 
AlalNuiiu. formed hy the union of ilie Alabama 
and the Toinlngtiec', which unite hbout 45 miles 
above the U»w'n of Mobile, It enten Mobile 
Huy by two inoutiis. 

Mobile Bay, an estuary of the Gulf of Mexico, 
from a to 1H miles wkle, and about 85 tniles in 
length, imrth to south, tik* grncral depth lieing 
12 to 14 feet. 


Moc'casifi Snake, or Gopper*head, a very 
venomous scrficnt {AnriairOdim amiortrit) of the 
rattlesnake kind, freipientlng swamps in many 
of the wanner parts of the United States. It' 
is ulNiut a yard in length, yith dark-browm or 
red markings aliove, and grey below. 

Mocha (iiiok'u), or Mokha, an Arabian forti- 
fied 8eu|)ort in the Yemen, on the Red Sea, for- 
merly the chief |M)rt and emporium of tra^ jn 
this region, but now* little more than a licap of 
ruins. Pop. atiout 5(MM1. • 

M ocha - stone . Sec MosH’Ogaie. 
Mocking-bird, an .American bird of the 
thnish family {Afimita polyghtlua). It is of an 
ashy-brown colour uliovc, lighter liclow, and is 
much Hor.ght for on uectmnt of its wonderful 



McK'kiii|r-l>ird (.\ftmuM fH>lyahttus) 


faefilty of imitating the cries or notes of almost 
every N|H*eies of animal, as well as many noises 
that are pnNliie4*d artificially. Its ow'ii notes 
form a Iwuutiful and vurie<l strain. It inhnhits 
North America chiefly, lN*irig a c*onstant rf^ideiit 
of the Southern .States, and but nav and migra- 
torx' in the northern parts of the ixintinent. It 
is also found in the West 'Indian Islands. 

Mock-orange {PhilatMphua nmmariua), a 
large bushy shrub, onl, Saxibagaoeir, common 
ill i*oltage gardens and shrubberies, and mnark- 
ahk* in early summer for its terminal tufts of 
creamy-white floweni having a powerful odour, 
whk'h ot a distance irsrmbles that of orange- 
flowers. Also called Syringa. 

Mod>na (ancient Mutlna), a town of North 
Italy, capital of the pnivince of Modena, situ- 
ated in a somewhat low but fertile plain, between 
the Secehia and the Panaro. The moat interest- 
ing biiikliiigs are the cathedral; the rampanilc; 
the ducal, now the royal palace; and the uni- 
versity. The manufaetures and trade are unim- 
portant. Bep. 76.584 . — Modena was formerly 
an independent duchy bordering on Tuscany, 
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Lucca, B«>1cigna. Mantua, and Paitim. It ia 
now divMed into the pro\’incea of Modena 
(1008 sq. mitcK; pop. 878,000 ), Maium’Cnrmni, 
and RcKgio. Previous to 1859 Modena wiis 
governed by a bmnj^li of the House of Kste. 

Moderates, a party in the Church of Scotland 
^ which arose early in the eighteenth i*ciilury. 
and claimed the chanicter of moderation in 
doctrine, diHcipline, niul chiin'h governnictit. 
It *dftTered from the Kvangelicid fnirty more 
particularly oiathe (|ii(^li«>ii of patremagt*. The 
difTerenee of ctpimiui IkIwi^hi the two parties 
led to the UiKniption in the Cluirc'h of S(*utlaiul 
in 1848. 

Modernism, 'llie term iiKKlcmixm in soiiu^ 
times applied in tiK^>log^ to designate the iiaKlerii 
niovemeiit in g(*iierul. which may l>c dinterilKHl 
os a moveniciii towards hrectlom from the iMitids 
of ec*clcsiHst ical authority, llut the ieriii is s|>e- 
daily , and was indet^l originulty, applied in desig- 
iiution of a movenient of rt*form within the 
Itomaii (^ntholie Chiircli Iwlongiiig ehiclly to the 
laAi deejule of the iiiiieUH*nth <^'ntury and the 
Ural decade of the iweiitieth. Among the n*pre- 
sentutives fif the movement may Im* named: 
Alfitnl loisy, l^iK'ien LiilxTlhonnidre, and 
i^^hmanl le Hoy in h'nuux'; Antonio Kogar./aro 
an<l Uoiiiolo Murri iji Italy: (h'orgt! Tyrrell and 
Friedrich von lltigel in Knglurid; and Iferiiiaiin 
S4‘hell and Joseph Sehiiit7.er in Genmitiy. 
Modernism was in fuel a <*«»iiiplc?c of movements 
initially inde[)eiulent of each other, yet unite<l 
in the cial l»y a eomtnon sympathy and in a 
(‘omnion «HiiHieniiiati«m, liaving iK^en c*orideiimed 
p>grthrr in the en<’ye|i«'al Paitcntdi 
firegis issued by PofK* Pius X uii Kth Sept., ItKlT. 

Modcmisni, ideally reganled, luis Imtii deniiAi 
b> Getirge Tyrri ll p. IIW), f»erlia|Hi the 

most pn>iiiinent leader in the luovciiient, 4iii 
** a syiilhewiM of CatholieiMii and Sdenee**. So 
deikried, inodernism may have a future iN'fore it, 
although Ml a; on siifif»n'HM*d in tlic Konmti 
Church. i>f eciiinic the terms hen* usetl, (Jiifho- 
lidstn and Sc*icti<T« an^ to be wkicly inU*rprt*te«l. 
!f Itstholicisiii s|MdlN lioiiia!i ('atholieisrn, or 
Ultramoiiiiunstii, then the att<*inpie<l synthesis 
would lie in vain, jtirlging from the fate of file 
historical movement. Or again, unless S^'lenee 
iiuiiidcs in its scofX! historic*al rcseareli and 
philo«o|>hu*al rellcetion, then the attcnipU*d 
synthesis woukJ not lie so broadly based as the 
histfirical movement. For eharar;ieristie of 
modernism were its critical investigations of the 
Bible and of the histoiy' of Church and dogma, 
its studies in the philosophy of religion, and its 
use of a new phtlosophiemi apolo^ie, not to 
speak of its deep interest in eedesiasticsl and 
social reform. — C'f. A. I«. Lilley, article Modern^ 
ism in Hastings’s Encycloptsdia of iUiigion and 
Ethics. 


Modics, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
SynieuiM\ It trodfii in grain, oil, wine, cheese, 
and cattle. Pop. 55,924. 

Mden, a Danish island in the Baltic, between 
Zeeland and Falster. It is very pieiuitnK|ue, 
Fanning and fishing are staple industries* The 
eapiUI is Siege, a fiea|iort. on the west coast. 
Pop. uUnii ]4,*inn. 

Mcerltherlum, ti small atuM^slor of the 
elephants, without tusks, and prolmbly with no 
trunk, oeeurritig in the OligfK'ene lieds of I^tiwr 
Kgypt. 

Moffat, Uolx'rt., Sc'ottlsh missionary traveller, 
iMirii 179.1, dic*4l 1888. He Iwgaii iiiissioiiary work 
in Siiiith Africa in 1818, and in 1818 made a long 
exploratory tour in the Daiiiara eountry. He 
nuH'iviMl the degn*e of n,i>. fnim FMinhurgh 
rniversily, and in 1H78 he was preM*nt<M| with 
a public testimonial (£5HCN>). Due of bis iluugli- 
ters iM'ciiiiie the wife of Dr. iJvingstoiie. 

Moffat, a watering- placT of Smtlaiid, in the 
i^outiiy of l>iimfri«*N, hituaied in an aitiphl- 
tlieat.re of roiiiided hills in the valley tif the 
Annan. It has iniii«*ral springs, and is iiiiieh 
fn^pientecl by visibirs in Kiiinnier. Pop. *2420. 

Mogador', u Hcaimri of Moroeini, aliout 110 
mtIcH west by south of the city of Marrakesh* 11 
is fortitled, and bus a goisl harlNiiir, improvMl 
gnnitly during 1922. The exports are wcmiI, gum. 
w'ux, hides, skins, homy, • stricb featlicm, and 
grain. Pop. ulKiiit 24,0(Ml. 

MoguF, or Mughal, n word which is the 
Name as Mmfiot, but is applied particularly to 
the Novcrcigns of Mongolian origin, calkxl (•rrut 
or C^raml Moguls, dcucriidaritH of Tamcrlunc, 
Mho nilcd ill India from the sixhTiith <*eiiliiry 
•i »wiiwards, the first of them IHiig the eim- 
f| .;Tor llaiMT, 

Mohair Is the uniter covering of a well-known 
ty|H; of uiiitiiiil from the Muhlle Fast, of which, 
fK*rhat»N, the chief (X'liin* is Angora- lieiitx* the 
name Angora goat. The staple of mohair is 
pure white, soft, amt long, and, la'ing compura- 
tively straight (the typical physical feature of 
hair), is cxix^xliiigly lustmiis. It is usixj exten- 
sively in the iiMinijfac'liin* of yarns for driws 
mantles and other garments for Imlies, (xinsU- 
iijt«*s the idle yam for m*vcrat ty|N‘S of pluali 
faiiries, and is also iitiH%4xl in the miiniifiu'tiire 
of bniid of various kinds for ilte oniaiiieiiiaiion 
of dresses, huts, and the like. Artificial silk yams 
now vnlvr hugely InUi eornfietitiori with mohair 
and simihir fibres fur this triulc*. 

Mo'hawka, a tritjc; of North Aincrieaii 
Indians, ticloiiging to the confederacy of the 
Five (afterwards Six) Nations. They originally 
inhabited the valley of the Mohawk River. 
With the rest of Uic coiifeihTiwy tiiey adliererl 
to the British intcitut during the War of the 
Revolution, and left the isouiitiy on its temiina- 
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lion for t'linariii, wlim iandfi were aKgi^ncd them 
on tlu; (^raiirl Hivrr. Their lunguugtr ha« been 
romniitteri to writing. 

Mtohic'ann, or more correct ly Mahlcant, a 
Irihe of Iiidiuim foniuTly fK*eii|>ying the eountry 
now forrninfc the* Houth-w'eNti'rri partM of New Kn|^- 
Inrirl urid that [Mirtioii of New York Ntute east of 
the HinlMiti. 'Fhe Molie^atiN are an allied tribe*. 

Mo'hllev, a town in HiikkIu, capital of a 
ftoveriirneiit fd the Maine iiaiiie, on laith bunks 
of the I)iiie|M*r, 21*2 iiiil<*K w.s.w'. of Moscow. It 
hiiN HpaeiotiN htreet.s and a luri^e octagonal M<]uarc 
occupied by the priiwipul biiildin^M, aiiioii^ 
othem tile palace of tlie («re<*k arc'hbiMhop uiid 
the ba/.uiir. 'I'lie Ntuple inanufacture is bdmmi; 
and before tin* Kuropean War the trade with 
Hi^a, Meinel, Daiit/ix, and OilesNu, ehielly in 
leather, wax. Iioney, potuhli. oil. and ftruin, was 
very extensive. I'np. ot.iMMI. - 'Tlie >tovernnient 
biiN an area of about sep tnil<*H. Pop. 

I.TlMl.tKMl.- There is another Mohilev in the 
Kovcniiiieid of Podolnk. <»ii tlie left bank of the 
Dniester, (W) iidles r:.s.i:. of KunieiieU, witii a 
pop. of IH.12!b 

Mohurruiti. See Muharrttm. 

Moldore (from (he Portuguese, moerhi (Touro, 
literally, eoiii of ju:old), a fjold cxiia formerly used 
ill Pc)rtU|»al (from KlUO- 172*2), of the value of 
•IrH(M) reis, or £1, 7s. Kterlin^. 

Moird, (mwa'ra), I he Kreneli name fjlven to 
silks li^iired by a process eulled * watering 
The silks for this purfuise arc of a siilmtaiitial 
sirm*tiire, and arc lirst dainficd and foldeil 
InifttiiwiM* if wide fabries, or two narrow pieces 
are plaeed fare In faee. Tliey arc then subject < h 1 
to a very liiali pressure, and tlie ulr in iryiiijif to 
eseape ilrives the small r|uiintity of moisture 
befon* it, and. in addition, the |m'ssure betwwri 
the various parts of the faec**U»-facc cloths varies 
liecausr of the relative iHisilions of the two; 
this joint action rcsnlts in some parts being 
cnished or flatteiietl more than otliers, and hciicc 
the periimneiit uatc4*-marks which uppi*ur in 
ivuvcii lilies. The liiicst kinds of watered silks 
an* known as iwM.s nutitftteH, A very similar 
appearance is often oidiiitied on linen fabrics 
by damping and lK*ctliiig. .An utMUi-net fabric 
placed on a mure cxmipaet fiibrie yhdds the same 
efTci't without any siweial thiisbin|^ o|>cnitioit. 
MmrrHc is similar to moir^ or inoixTn, but made 
fmin tlyixl yarns instead of iHMiig piwc-dywl. 

Mokanna {At-MtHfttuna, * the veiled ’), the 
assiiitied name of llashim>lbn-ll»ikim, a fuller 
of f«he/4;\ ill the dijitrict of Merv, who proclaimed 
his divine iiiisKioii as a prophet, heiulcd a revolt 
ill Khorasau against t'nliph Malidi, and held out 
for live \ears (until a. 11. 779), when lie poisoned 
luul biiruisi his family, anil tlmii burned himself, 
llis foltoweTH tnudimicil to pay him divine honours 
after his demise. 


Mola-dl-Barl (ancient Turres Juliaiua), a 
sc*a|»ort of Italy, on the Adriatic, in ttw province 
of Bari. Cattle, cereals, oil, and wine are ex- 
portfxi. Pop. 14,000. 

Molasses, the uncr^'stajjized syrup produced 
in the manufacture of sugar. It differs fh>tn 
treacle, iig molasses comes from sugar in the 
process of making, treacle in the process of* 
refining. Hum is a fennented product of molasses. 

Mold, county town of Flintshire, North Wales, 
serveil by the London St North* Western Rail- 
way. Then* arc collieries, Icad-rnincs, mineral- 
oil works, limestonc-ciuarries, and iKitterics in 
the ncighlMiiirhood. Pop. 4050. 

Mole, a name given to sninll insectivorous 
iiiamitiulH, mostly bcloYiging to the. family 
TaJpida*, which, in scurch of worms or insect 
larva.*, form burrow's just under the surface of 



Common Mole (Tof/^ tufoptta) 
Section of Mulo*hiU belon . 


the ground, throwing up the excavated soil into 
ridges and hillocks. The comiiioo mole (Taipa 
turoptea} is found all over Europe, except 
Ireland, and the extreme south and north; and 
ranges through Asia north of the Himklaya to 
Japan. l|r.li from 3 to 0 Inches long; its head is 
large, without any external can; and its eyes 
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are very minute, and vonooalod by iU fur, which 
is short and soft. Its forc-lcfts are very short and 
strong, and its snout slender, strong, and ten- 
dinous. It is the only Hriiish reprcw*iitative of 
the family. The * s|ar>tuisc'd moles * of North 
America (CondylOra) are so tiamcfl fn>m a star- 
shaped appendage on the snout. The web- 
footed molra (Sealops) arc also North American. 
The golden moles (Chr\’SoehlAriH), iiiitiw to 
Afftch south of the c'cjuaUtr, and representing a 
distinct are remtirkiilile for the nietullie 

appcamniH* of thoir fur, duo t«> the presence of 
lridm*tmt hnini. The |M»uelieil mole (Sotoryrtrx 
lyphhpn), n^iivv to the d(*serts of South Aiistraliii, 
c^mstitiites a distinct fumily of the Mtinaipialiu. 

Mole. See JcUy. • 

Mole-cricket, a name given to (*erUiiii orlliop- 
terous insects from the tieculiur siiiiilurity of tim 
anterior ext Amities of the sfiecies, and fitmi the 
reseinhlamc in their habits, to Ihofu* of the mole. 
The lx*st- known hikvich {(irylhUtlpa 
not iiricdliiiiion in Ktigland, is nlaait iiiela^s 
k>ng and of a brown ctiloiir. In making its btir> 
rows it eiils through the roots of plants and 
(‘oiiiniits great detastation in ganlens. 

Molecular Weights. The dUliiieliori tx'- 
lwe< ii a molrvuir and an ulom has been e\f>laiiie<t 
under ("ttrmhtry (hcc uImi Mnftrr), Tlu* iiiolccular 
weight of any elementary <fr eoiii|M>uiid Mibstaiu'c 
is u nuiiilH'r exprcHsiitg, in terms of a chosen titiit, 
the sum of the weights of the atoms wliu h niaki' 
up tlie iiioleeiile fif the sijIiHtunee. Abuiiie and 
Iiiolccular \.eights were foruK-rty ev|irrfised in 
terms of the weight of ah atom of hydrcigc'ii as 
the unit (11 1 i; the unit now iiIiiiohI ttiil- 

versully use«l is drliii<*«l to l»c one-sixteenth of 
the weight of an atom «if oxygon Hi, 

II 1MN)M). Aeeonling to Avogiulro*s l«uw, 
the iiiolr*cular wriglit of a siibstuiiee in the 
gfuieoiiR state is profiortional to its density, 
iiee fvVurs, ProprrtHH of. 

Mole-rat, iv iiume given to rcMients of the 
genus SfioJax,' family S|niku'idR*« They 'are 
dumpish, stoiit-bodied rodents, with short, strong 
’inilis, a short tail or sean*ely any, and iiiiniite 
or nidimentary cyc*s and ears, 'rhey iiiiike 
tunnels and throw up liilloc'ks like the mole, 
but their food appears Ut (*onsist wholly of 
vegetable siilistaiiem. All the s|)eeii*s Ixioiig 
to the t)ld World, .V. lypMust inlialdting ilic 
south of Kussia, sonu* |>arts of Asia, aiul Egypt. 

Moleskin, a strong, twillc^b cotton fabric of 
the fUstian ty|H; of weave, enipiicd or slmni 
before dyeing. In reality it is a cloth of the 
type known as velveteen, laii iinent aisteu/J of 
cut, in which there may lie from *200 to 400 weft 
threads per incli. It receives its tmrrie from 
being soft and having a resemblance to tiu’ 
skin of Uie mole, and tlic cloth is much used 
for workmen's clotbing. 


Molfettii* an Italian «ea\H>rt oti the Adriatic, 
111 the province' of Bari. The church of 8. CoraUi 
at Molfeita was fonnerly a cathedral. There are 
mamifactiircs of linen and salt|>et4v. and a good 
tnule. Pop. -Pi.OtN). 

Mollkre (niol-yflir), the Noifi dt fh^dtrf of .lean 
UllptisU^ l^oqtielin, the gmitest of French writers, 
and the grt'utesi of luiKlern ilmmatists after 
Shakcsiiearc. .Almost every fact and date in 
Molidre's life is the subject of a more or less 
aeriiiionioiis eoiitniversy; many of even the 
mimitcst dctatls have called forth elaborate 
monographs. The short sketch of his life here 
given follows the majority of cxmipctent aiithorl- 
tu*s. Moli6r«' was born In Paris, and wiui baptised 
on 15th .Ian., 1022. Ills father was an iiplinl- 
stcri'r, wli(» became vakt UipiusitT to the king, 
a lucrative iMwitimi of some ini|>ortatu'e. 11c 
was educated at the .lesull r<tll6gi; dc ('leriiioiit, 
which lie left, in 1041. lie iHX'atne a pupil of 
CtiiHStMidi. and made a eoiiipletc translation (not 
pn'served) of the /M‘ iterum Saturn of Lueretiiis. 
It is probable tluit he wiui enll(*d to the Bar. 
Ill 104.*) he liircHl a tennis-eourt,, and begun 
tlK'it'iii his eHitHT iiH itn actor, along with various 
tneiitlM'rs of the Bi^Jiiri fumily. They baik the 
name of 1/Illuslre TIu^Alre. After throe years 
of varying sueeess in Paris, they were obhgcfl 
in t.4itir the provinces fnatt lO^tO to 1058, when 
they were able tf> return in (rititripli to the sivne 
itf their former failure lile tritvelliiig In the 
pmviiKvs M4»lien» got pru<‘tiec in writing for the 
stage; twc» «>r his early farces, /«a JatuuMic dt 
llartHmtlW and MiUirvin volant^ have Ihti 
prescTvcxI. S«)iiie of his more elalMiraie pieexw 
existeil in whole <jr in pari liefori' he returned 
t » Paris, Init his eanrr as drniruitist may prats 
I. ’illy lx: said tx* etanmenee with /x*s VrMruwM 
riiiirulrt (10.50); it ended with his death in 
1070. During tiu'se fourt.rM<ri busy years Molh^rc 
was not merely a plitywrighl, ht* was also prin- 
cipal aetor utitl stage-riuuuiger. .Some lime early 
in 1002 Molicre married Ariiiaii<lc Jlt^jaii., an 
ai’trejM in his t»wn company, probuhly ulsait 
iwriily years his junior, uiai a sister of his 
friend Mofleleine lU^jurt. Tlie. iiiarrifige was not 
H ha[)py one, and eatiM*ti mueii seuntlid at tlic 
time, st'amtnl which whs originally spread abrviud 
hy Moli^re's encfriicM, but which has sliic'c lieen 
propugHtctl by many of his arlrnlrers and bio- 
graplien, iiiainly his own ctmiiirymen. Then: 
an* three degrees of scandal aixmt MoliArc*s 
marriage; the fiosltive says that Madeleine fiatl 
lM*tm Molit'rc’s mislrcss in her ycningcr days; tlic 
fsifnparative says that Annaridc was not tlic 
sister but the daughter of Maikleinc; and the 
stificrtaiive sa>*s that Molkrc was Uic futiier of 
bis own wifo« This crcmniitg scandal, whkh 
was the impudent invention of Molkrc's rival 
MouUleury, has supplied several learned gentle- 
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iiiMi witli rtmUrriul for a (liHMTtation. There t8 
no pniftcr evidence of the truth of any of these 
caliinini(‘s. It is ecrtaiii ttiat Moli^rc was a 
jealoiiN IniHbuiid; it is probable that Arinandc 
was a ni}(bty, if not an unfaithful wife. These 
two thini^H would not Ik‘ worth recording were 
it not that ho many lies ulM>ut Mnli^rc’s married 
life are Holemnly Het down tui fru'ts. In 1005 the 
king adopted Sloli^rc's troupe as his own ser- 
vants. In 1007 Moli^re showed Hyrnpiorns of 
lung disease, whi(‘h placed him in the hands of 
the pliysicians whom he ridiculed and mis- 
trusted. On 17th Feb., 1070, after acting the 
lirincipal part in Ijt Malatle imaginairf, Moli6re, 
a genuine Hick man, biirNt a blood-vcHM*! while 
eoiighiiig, and died hooii after. Moli6re*s plays 
are ns follows: IJ'Iitourdi (105.'1), i)^pit 
mmurrux (IO.iH), Iats i^ecirusen ridiculra ( 10 . 10 ), 
Sfianarrllc (1000), Ihiu iSnreie dr. Snvnfrr (1001), 
i/fUolr dfs maria (10t»‘2), Lra FAcheux ( 1002 ), 
f/Fmlr dra fnnmrs (100*2), A/i Critufur tie V^cole 
dra frmmra (100:i), Impromptu dr I'rraailtea 
(100:i), tx Marioftr Jorr^ (lOfkft), La Prinrraar 
iVFlidr (lOO'l), IjT Fratiu dr Pierre (Don Juan) 
( 100 . 1 ), L' Amour m^dre in ( 100 . 1 ), Ia' Misanthrope 
(ItlOO), Lr Mrderin matfir^ lui (1000), Mrlicrrte 
(1000), U iS'jVihVn (1000), Amphitryon (1000), 
George Dandin (1008), L'Avarr (1008), Tariuffr 
(1000; III*' Orst tlm'e acts were lUTformed in 
KWM, and the whole play was iM^rformed in 
1007, but stopped ai*tcr the OrHt niglit), Monsieur 
tie Pounraufinar (1000), I as A man/s mafpiifltpirs 
(1071), Lr Hourfiroia fientilhomme (1071), Ixs 
Fourltrries dr Srapin ( I <17 1 ), I At f ^otntrssr iTKsrar^ 
tMyinaa (Mi7*2), Lea Femmes savantrs (1072). lx 
Malade imafiinaire ( 107.’t). .Ml of Moli^re's plays, 
even the iiionI luustily eoin|N>Hed of his farces, 
contain pa-Hsages of chaniet eristic brilliatiey; 
Home stand out as niasterpiet'CH unc<|ualled 
and unap(iroaehed. The early l^recirusrs ridi- 
rules and Lts Femmes sm^wtrs^ dealing with 
the afrcctatioii of l(‘arning by the ignorant, art* 
cNcellciit, the inatiirer play la'ing, as is natural. 
Uie nn>M' effective, ilww Juan is a niaHter|iiecc 
itf another kind, a play which is terrible and 
romaiittc as well as comic. 6Vnrgr Dandin^ a 
fun*c biuM'it on a story at leoHt as <dd as Ihw- 
caei io. is raiscil to the dignity of a satiric comedy 
by the l)e S<itenviHes. Aimihcr excellent farce 
is Ia Metirrin maU*rt! luit which is foiinde<1 on 
i»n old fabliau, Even lietter is Le ItourgeoU 
fierdilhomme, which deals with the social aspira- 
lions of the newly enriched, and AfonsiViir de 
Pinsrerauftnai^ wdiich dcKorilH's s<»me of the difll- 
culties of a proxineial lawyer in the capital. 
L\4i‘arf and Amphiirytm arc Inith founded 
uiMJii Flaiitiis, and atre wholly admimhie. Tnr- 
Itiffc statu Is even higher than any of tiie plan's 
hiUierUi mentioned, luul is u masterly exposure 
of hyixwrUy. It nuwi*d a sUmn of chticisiu, 


and was not pniduccd in full until five yean 
had clafMcd since its composition. tWheQ its 
hoHtilc reception was contrasted by the king 
with the favourable reception of a worthless 
fa ret* Sraramourhe^ It was wittily said that 
** iSVnramoue^ only ridicuies God and religion, 
about which these people care nothing, while 
MoIidrc'H piec*e ridicmles themselves Lt MU- * 
anihropr has been acclaimed by many as the 
greut<\st of all the plays; certainly it is* that 
which contains moHt of the quiiifeNkenee of the 
eoiiiio Mpirit of Molidre. Tills play has little 
action, but w one of the most delicate satires 
c*ver penned. Its original sub- title was VAtra- 
hiliaire amoureux, a line dewription of its lending 
character. Like all greatf comic writers, Moli^re 
htis a vein of seriousness in him. His muse is 
not only eminently w'itty but extraordinarily 
wise. His plays art' u cf>rrcclive 'to tnueli of 
the humbug (»f modern life. He teacdies many 
IcNHonK, not obtrusively as, for example, Ben 
•loiiHon docs, but by iiieuns of stAiiulating 
thoughtful laughter, a sense of humour, and its 
companion quality, a sense of pn>|M>rlion. He 
stands among the greatest of comic writers 
lx*sidc Aristophanes and ShakesfK'are, and in 
France he oeeiipies a similar position to that 
held by the latter in England.- -'HiaMOcmArtiv: 
A. A. Tilh'y, Molitrr\ E. Faguct, tin lisant 
Molihex E. Bigal, Molit^re; 1*'. Souli<^, lie- 
cherches sur MoliHe et aur aa famille; F, Lacroix, 
Bihlioftta ph ir molUrearptr, 

MoiFna, Luis, a Jesuit and professor f»f then- 
logy at the l*ortugiifA<e riiivcTsity of Evorn, 
was iMirn at ('ucnca, in New ('u.stile, in 1.185, 
and dicfl in 1001 at .Madrid. He has U'cnme 
kni>wn by his theory of grace. In order to 
reconcih* iiiairs free-will with the Augiistiiiian 
doctrine of grace, he published a work in which 
he undertook to reconcile the fitH'-w'ill of man 
with the foreknowlcflge c»f G«hI and prcHlestiiia- 
tioii. It caused lengthened cjiscussiun, and 
paH.H<*d siil)se(|uently into the JafiscniKt contro- 
versy. Molina was attacked by Pa icoJ in tlic 
J*rwincial lAtiers, 

Moline (nio-len'), a maiiufiu^uring city of 
Illinois, riiiied States, on the Mississippi, served 
by the Chicagf), Milwaukee and St. Paul, and 
other railways, and by the Hennepin canal. 
Po|>. 80,700. 

Moli'nos, Miguel, a Spanish fn>*stic and theo- 
logian, Ix rn 1028, died 1006. In 1675 he publisheci 
the Spiritual Guitlr, an asectical treatise, which 
pnunulgated the new religious doctrine known 
ns Quietism, In 1085 he was cited before the 
Holy OfTIrc, and in 1687 the Inquisition con- 
demned his works. Me spemt the rest of his 
da>K as a prisoner in a convxnt of the Domini- 
cans. ^ .. 

Mollaaact a soft greenish or ycliow'ish sand- 
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Ftone sertc» which occupies the ewintrj' Ijctwccn 
the A]|m r lul the Jura, and is of Oltipricene and 
MicK'cnc ajje. 

‘Mollendo, a (ica|>ort and railway tcnninal 
htatioii of SiniHicm JVru, capital of the pm- 
viiuxr of Ixlay, in the dc|»niiJiif'iit of Arty|iii|Mi. 
It is situate<l l)etweiMi the valleys of TaiiilMi and 
Cuinara and the riverti UMtriiif{ these natiica, nii<l 
stands on ttic top of clifTs, the surroundinpi 
ls 4 pen,. sandy, and rocky. Mollend<t has 
no manufucTusr^, and is, like IJveriMMd in (treat 
llritain, entirely devotetl to traiiK|M)rt. lm|Mirts 
un^ mainly eurtlienware, i^dtonM, imM*liinery, 
iron and ste<d, iiiiIoiiioIhIch, and f«NMl-stii(TK, pari 
of which are in traiiMt for Ikdivia. WimmI, hidt^s 
and skijis, (piininc, vnAi leaves, tin, <*op|)i'r, and 
antimony ait' cx|M>rt€'d for ikdivia; Pcniviiui 
exfxirts comprise merino and ahcH'p's wtml. 
alpaca and *viciiAa wtKil, f{<ild. silver, cH>p|K*r, 
lead and aiiliinony ores, a little nihl>er, and 
fiome Niiaar and cHMtm. Prior t<» when it 

was made the Ktartiii^-|>oinl of tlie Southern 
Kailwuy, Mollendo was iiieit'ly a fishiniiC- village. 
Shipping work is rarrierl on liy li^hlent, shi|M 
aiU’horin^ in the <*|>en nmdsteaul alsait 1 mile 
ofr>shf)r4‘. Mollendo is an oihftii 1 dc|Nd. 

Mollus'ca, a phyimn of umtnalN including Mieh 
eoiiwnoii shell- litli as snailh and «^hi|<T«: oysten*, 



Structure of Ci.«rder. Snail (fhtix atf*rrsa\ 


A, C^mrol fr<jm upper •»«!«•; vtiti of luriit 

•pread <»ut to njiht. a, lluccal maM, rislu tiatf re- 
moved. c, Nrit'c^nns, from back. 

coekles. anti other bivalves; and the soft-lKaJicd 
ctittle^hshes and ortoptjscM. to which the natoe 
(Lat. moUi*, soft) was originally applieil. Mol- 
Uisrs are unsegmented, i.c. Uic Uxly is not 
divided into suiXTssive rings or segments, and 
III most cases the Imdy-wall is drawn out into 
a sort of flap, the maniU, that lielfM to bound 
a cavity sheltering the breathing organs, which 
in o^piatie ty|K« are usually pluiiie-likc gills. 


The bicmd which is piiriOe<l by these |)asiies into 
a heart situaitMl nciu‘ Uie up|>er or dtinial aide of 
the ImnIv, and is theiux' puin|KHl to the varioiia 
organs. .\ tmisi'ijhir ihiekt'niiig, or /mrf, de- 
\elo|MHl on the uinler or v<‘ntnil sale of the iKHly, 
i.s the organ of hNtuiioiioii, ns may lx* seen in 
II erawliiig anait. The c'cntral nervous systeiii 
cHinsiKts of a nerve-ring surroumling the fhmi 
end of the digestive tulie, and thickened int4> 
swellings known tut ganglia. 

.Most mollusiw ikONScms n distinct hcail. Ix^aring 
tcnliU‘U*n and eyc^: and a curious raapiiig organ 
((Ml^m/o/i/iorr), conKlstiiig of a poijeciioii on the 
lliMir of the mouth, over which is strt'tcliiHl from 
front to hack a horny tootli-Htuddinl rihlmii, the 
nuiutti, often inisculliHi ' palate * or * biiigiie *. 
The Ixxiy is generally profcH'tctl by a hard 
eah'ureouM shell, whi«‘h may be in one ple<*e 
(onicoftr), two pieces (btm/tv), or, more rarely, 
several pieces (tnultimlvf). Sonieiiituw the sliell 
is internal. 

Five classes ait' recognized: (I) (Vphalo|MNla 
(i|.v.), lieutl-ftMiied inolltiMON, all marine. (2) 
(•aslero|MHla (f|.v.), Niiails and slugs. («'l) Lattiel- 
libraneliia (<|.v.) or Peleey|MMla, bivalve inolhisiw. 
(4) Seaplio|MMla, tusk-Kliells. Small riiarine 
forms with rediieei) head and a eiirvitl tubnlar 
sliell o|x*it at iKiih ends. (5) AiiiphlneiirM, 
primitive molltises. Him idohafiiv: Sir K. lii»\ 
l4inkt*ster, Trrathe un /«« fogy (Pari v, by P. 
Pelwiieer); A, II. C ookr Shdluncn {Camhriilfgr 
Matural History); FoiIu'k and Hanley, Hritiiih 
AfoUuMca; M. S. fjovidl, Hilihlr AtuUuHva of iirciU 
tiriiain and trrhmd; WiMMlward and Tate, 
Manual of the MoUuhchx Xittel and ICastman, 
Tfjrt-b(mk of PnUronUdofiy. 

Mollwitz, a village of Silesia. Fmlc'rlek the 
« ’-eat lu'ized yNustria from Maria I'lieit'sii, and 
the Aiisirinns mun*lied against him in 1741. On 
inth April, 1741, a battle w'as fought near .Moll- 
wit*. 

Molly Maguires, the name assumed by 
rnemlK'ni of a secret illegal assiN'Iation in Indaiid, 
lifU'rwurds rrorgniiixed in flic anUiraciU* c*oal- 
iiiitiiiig district of Pennsylvuriiu. The orgiuiiza- 
tioti was guilty of many outrage's, and was 
broken up in 1H7fi, twenty nieriilKTS Ix'irtg 
hanged for murder. 

Moloch {MoUch, ur Molarh, lord, or king), the 
ehief god of the PlMrfih'iiins, frwjueiitly imm- 
Uoticfl in S<'ripttire as the go<] of the Arnmonitesi 
whcMM* worship eoiisisUsI chiefly of litiman 
sa4*riflc'(ii, ordcaU by flit*, mutilation, Su\ Thrwe 
wnTifti'cs were offerciJ chiefly in tin* valU*y of 
llinnom, Ut the <*Hst of .fcrusalem. King H<ilo- 
moii built a U^mple to MoliNdi on the Mount of 
Olives. 

Moloch LIxard {Moloch horriduM)^ a siMxdea of 
lixard fmind in the arid fairts of South and Wewt 
Aiistralitt. It is one of ilu* iTumt fero<’i<ius>l(Miking, 
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UioiikU lit I hr •lanir time one of llie m<i«t hnrmlesfl 
of reptilriK. thr horiiN on the hotifl niul the iiuriier- 
ciiiH Hpliu-N on the lnKly givlnf^ it n most f€>r- 
iiiirlulile niul excerdiiiKly n piihive ap|K‘aniiK‘r. 

Molokni, an ishtiid nf I hi* Mawaiiaii i^roiip. 
It IK fluted for its Kelth iiieiit of leprrN, nil |n‘r.soiiH 
on the iMltuiriM found to In* fifTeeted with the 
(IjNeiiNe lK*inK M'lit hy Ctoverninenl U> Molokni, 
and ki*pt enlin*ly iHoInled from the healthy part 
of the eoninitinily. Pop. 

Moltkc (iiiolt''ke), Ifeliiiiith Carl Ilemhard, 
Count von.(«erinuii liehl-inarshah horn near Meek- 
leiihiir^i IHtMi, died IHIH. Ilf* entert*d the DaiiiMh 
nrni.v in IHIU; l(*ft that Kerviee for the Priifwiaii 
ill and iN'eaiiie a KlarT'ollieer in Ill 

1 h:Io Ilf* Kii|ierifitenfle<l the TiirkiHh military 
nTorniN, and la* won prc*Kent during the Syrian 
f*uiiipai);n atfuiiiHt Meheiiif't Alt in IHUth He 
returned to I'ruNHia aial lK*eanie eoloiiel of the 
HUifr ill IMol, aiifl efpierry to the Cniwn l*rinee 
ill In I80N, iiH prnviKtniiiil flireetor of the 

j^eneral MtufT, hi* iu*teil in iiniNoii with von Hoori 
anil IliNinarek in the vuNt plaiiN of military 
reorf(afii/.ation nooii after carried out. The 
eniiiliiet of the Danmh War (IHdl) wan nttri- 
hutalili* to tiiK Ntratefty, hn won iiIno the Huet*OKK 
of the AuNtnePniHNiaii War of IHtUI, and the 
Franeo-PriiHsian W'ar of IHTO-l. In the latter 
year he wun made llelihniarHhal, and lH*eaiite 
eount ill 1872. lie retired from the iMwition of 
chief of the general Htaff in 1888. t'f. W. Hijitge, 
FMmnrschall (irttj M alike, 

Molucca Archipelago, or Spicc lalandti, im 
iidaiid-Kroup foriuing part of the Duteh h'ast 
IndieK, It is divided into the provinees of Aiii- 
hoina ( l.'l.l 18 ni|. iiiileN), Termite (IMUKI tap iiiileM). 
and New (tiiiiiea nq. mileg, emited a 

proviiiee in 11120). The total |M)pulution is 
cHlimateil at over :I00.<KM). 'I'tie Mohieeiis were 
diNeovered hy .Serrano and DWImui in 1512, and 
were in Vorlu^ueNe poNNCHsinn from 1521. Dutch 
|H>NNeNNinii datcM from 1010, ainee when the 
inlaiidN liave twice kiecii temiHirarily oeeupied 
hy (.mit Hritaiii. 

Molybdenite, iiiiiienil inolylHlenum sulphide, 
iK^eiirring as sleel-jtrey pinty six-sidcnl cr>'RtalM, 
etunmonly in |(raiiitie roeks. It is the source of 
inniyhdenuni, for iis<* in the prcaluction of hani 
steel. 

Molyhde'num, one of the less Vcll-known 
ptetals, of a white silvery cniloiir, hnrvler than 
topiir., and hux’liiK a siH'eiOe fcruvity of 8*0 to 
ti'U; atomie weijtht, 00. It is unaltered in the 
air at onlinnry lennH'ratures, but is oxidiseti 
when heat I'll, lly speehd means it eon be Biiitcre<t 
into ixhIs w-hieh may Ih drawn into wire. It 
is l.irnitdy uKi*<l in the tnaiiufnetiire of special 
sterls. 

Moinba'sa, ehief port of Kenya Colony, F^ast 
Aft*iea. on a fertile c«>tal Ulotul off the east coast 


of Africa, in lat. 4“ 4' s. It has two harbours, 
one on the Klliiidini side, and anoUjpr on the 
north-east (%ci* Kenya Col^y.) A short railway 
conneets it with the niainlaiid, and it is a terminal 
htation of the f’gunda Hailwiiy. The ehief ex- 
(Nirts are ivoiy, ^ruiii, nihflc^r, copra, and hides; 
and anion(( the iiiqMirts are pic*c;e-gooda, pro- 
visions, rice, grain, building materials, and 
hurdwurc. Pop. 00,000. 

Moment of Inertia. See Inertia, Mem 

Mommsen, Thiixlor, (feriiiaii l^eholar and 
historian, lM>rn 1817, dieil 11Hi«h Df was ap- 
pointed professor of jiirispnidenee at lj<*ipr.ig 
ill 1848, pnifcK-sor of Homan law at Zurich in 
18.72; obtained a similar chair at nn*slaii in 18.74; 
ill 1858 went to llerlin proft*fi.sor of ancient 
history. His lK‘st-kiiowii work is a History of 
Home, which has hern translated into Knglish; 
hut he also piihlished many r>ther works on 
Homan history, law, and aiitic|tiiiu*s. lie also 
editeil the great Corpus inscriptionum Latin- 
ftrum, • 

Mompox', a town of Colombia, cn the 
Magdalena. Founded in 1.7;}H, it was at one 
time of cotisidend>le enmmereial tm|Nirtanec, 
hut the eaprieioiis ehunges of the river's (*ourse 
have 8<*rioiisly injured its proK|KTity. l^ip. 
tHMMI. 

Momus, the god of moi*k(*ry and censure 
among the ancients, w'lis the son of Night. 
Aphrodite herself was exposiHl t/> his satire; and 
ivheii he c*oiild find no fault with her fierson, lie 
oliM*r\'<Hl that the noisu' of her fiNit falls was too 
loud for the goddi*ss of lieauiy. He was exiK’Ilod 
from heaven fi>r his fit'c eriticism of the giKls, 
.Momus is generally representrcl raising a mask 
fnaii his fmv ami holding a small figiin* in his 
hiintl. 

Mona , f he niirieiit rmnn* of t he Isle «»f .Anglesey. 
The Isle of .Man is also n*rern*<i to as Mona, prin- 
cipally hy Cicsar, hut it is called Monapia by 
Pliny, ami Monarinn or Monacedp by Ptolemy. 

Mona {(Yrcopiihicus mona), a West African 
monkey, soinet ilia's ealletl the variegated monkey, 
U'caiise its fur is varied with grey, ml, brown, 
and green. It is fitxiuently brought to Kurope 
ntul is easily tamed. 

Monoco, n principality on the Mcsiitcrmneiui, 
Hiirnainded since 1801) by the French depart- 
luent of Alpes-Maritiincs, except on the side 
facing the sea. The capital is Monaco (pop. 
2247), a sen-bat hiiig resort and the seat of an 
iiitemnthmid hydn^graphic bureau established 
in 1t)21. Below La Condamine (pop. 11,082), 
and a mile to the east, is Monte Carlo (pop. 
U027), a* eoll<*ction of hotels and villas, with a 
casino established in 1800. Commerce is rela- 
tively imifiiportant, coal and wine being im- 
ported; olive oil, oranges, pt'rbimcs, and eitrona 
are exporied. llie iv\*eniic is mainly derived 
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from the Rumiog-tablm, the conremlon tor 
whieh bro^ht in JtKO.n00 (IttlT), ami will 
provide £fA,000 in 1(127, and £100,000 in 1007. 
Area, K fsq. miiea; |Hm. alK>iii 23,(NHI. 

• Monaco iN^lonfied to Ac (^nniaidi fiiniily from 
A.ii. Oitti. The prints* wuh dtK|K)SHnM(Hi 

ill 1702 (Frt'neli Ui^vtdution). The principality 
waa not re-initahiiiiiuHi until 1814. l>ein|{ I lien 
plucco under the pn»t4?fiion of the Kini^doni of 
Surdin^ (Treaty of Vienna, 1815). Mcntiine and 
lioeubruoir ‘eV(Olte<l in 1«4H, nn<i wore iHnled t4> 
FraiK'e in 1801. rntil 7tli Jan.. Hill, the priiu'e 
wat alisohite, but a I'laihtitiilioii |(mntc*il on 
that date |)mvid(*ii for n National ('ouitcil eif*et(*t! 
by uni venial MufTnii^c and trrutin tit Hsir. The 
territory in dlvidcit int^ three romrniiiiex. The 
ooinafte hf the priiu'i|>ality (KK) franc pirn**) hiui 
lx*en current (tiinee 1870) in all Ktatca of the 
Latin rninn.* There an* H|M*cial (MMitn^e kIjuiiimk 
and a national tta|(. Since 1887 then* has lH*en 
a Hoiiiiiii i'atliolie bishop. >-l'f. A. Siiiith, Mtmttco 
will/ Monti ( orh. 

' Monad ((ir. monan, unit), in philosophy, an 
, iinu)iinar>’ entity in the philoH4iph> of Ix'ibnit/.. 
aci'ordiii); to whom inoiiadK are Kirnple mib> 
iitane<*ti, of whi<‘h the whole uni venu' in (*oni|WHiefl, 
eai'h difTetin); from t\crv other, hut all u^n'chig 
in havin|( le* e\teii««ion. but in beini; iMetseMwed 
of life, the wHiii'c of all motion and intivity. 
ICvery monini, aieordirin; t^i Ixibnit/, is a iioul, 
and a huinufi soul is ctnlv a immiul of elevated 
rank . 

Monad, a fuunc formerly applied to extremely 
minute unieelltilar iffiima^ (I'rotozoa) (Hiinmon 
in putrrfviriif lir|iiids. and sutmuiin^ by the 
umliil.itions of one or niort' slender pnit<o|)liuiniic 
Illume ntH (Jlufiflfa 

Mon’aghan, a c niiiif > id Ireland; area. .5<KI Ht|. 
iiiileK. The Mirfme in hilly, and abounds with 
Niiiall lak<*N and IxiffH. Flux, ouIn, and |Kitutoex 
lire pnKliKtHl, but linen mam]fa<’turin|{ foniiM the 
chief employment. Motioi^haii in the <‘<iiinty 
ixiwn. 72,dno. The? biwn «»f Mmut/ihan in 

70 miles n.n.w\ of Dublin, on the I'InUt t'luml. 
It in an old ploee, and had a charter fnirn JameH I. 
Fop. 45iHI. 

Monarchy (Cir. monfirrhia, sole iKiwer). In a 
state or 8<ivcminrnt in which the supitmie 
power is cither actually or iiomiimlly vewted 
for life in a single iierMiii, by whatsrK'ver name 
he may lie distinguisbed. A inonandiy in which 
the .subjects have no right or powers as against 
the nf.^riareh is termed deMpotic or ahmtiuie; when 
the legislative |K>wcr is wholly in tiu* hands of 
a monarch, who, however, is himself subject to 
the law, it is termed aufocratici but when the 
monarch sliares the power of enabling laws with 
reproMmtatives of the p(*r>ple, the monarchy is 
UmUfd or canttiiuiionai, in ancient Dnxxx: a 
monarchy in which the ruler cither obtained or 


nilministered his power in \*iolaUon of the Con* 
sUtiitioii was temifd a Opmintf, however bene* 
lh*ent and mild tlic nile might lie. Moimmhies 
an* either hrrtdttnrtf or Werhir. 

Monastlclsm. The moiiuhtie systefii In 
Western I'.unipe dates from Ihe time* of Si. 
lleiUHliet (ailMfut 480 to 541). lint the impulse 
tciwants a life* of rt ligioiiN scchislon is much 
older and gocK Iwuh to pn**ChriKtian times, 
where* it in found in India as well as in Judea 
and ill Fgypt. CliriNtiuii monaNticiNin is gt'iier* 
ally rt'gunled os having origiiiuted witli Si. 
Anthony (Uirti in Kgypt nlimit 2.50), who lived 
IIS II hermit and attnii'tiMi oiht'r hermits to the 
neighlxiiirhocMl of IiIh c*rll. If In followvni were 
not organiml inUi a eomrmiiiity or Order, and 
the first itioimKtic C Inter, goverriiNl by a ntrivl 
and dclatItHi rule of life, was Ihiil of St. Pmho- 
nihiH (2(12 .TFI), who alwi livcnl in Kgypt. Fnuii 
Kgypt iHkth foniiK of iiioiiaKtic life spread into 
Syria (where the cxiiggcriilioti of ihe ereiiiitle 
form iH illuMtnitcd by St. SinicMin StyllteN, who 
lived for thirty yeuni on I be top of a pillar fmiii 
which be never di^KcendtsI), liitii Asia Minor, 
and into Wedtern lOiiroiie. The eremitic life, 
with itM exirtmie iiiiNterilu*N. iittruetiHl votaries 
ill VVesterii Kuro|K* from the middle of the 
fourth c^uitiiry, but liuk of organisation pre- 
\efit4xl it from cxcreiNiiig any widespreail in* 
(lueriee. The en^aior of tue lilNtorl(*al Kiiro' 
ixan moiiiiKtieiHin wun St tbmediet of NtirNia 
(in rmbri.'i), who esttibliMncd the f’enobltlc or 
c*oiiimijiiily life, and dcvim'tl a Itule wliieh was 
the iiKKlel of Hiil>Ne«|Uent fouiideni. The Hiilr 
of .St. Jlericfltel WON djN(irfguiNhc‘d by its aliuii* 
ilonment of the iiiih(eritii*N whieh hiul lierii 
I'kinifhieed from the lOuNt, and by ilN miapla* 
ti u of ihe tnimiiNlie ifleiil b» the elimiiie and 
eireiiiiihtanct*K of Italy, arnl it was lewK sc‘ven* 
tli;in tiff* Niiglitly later Irihli llitlc of St. (oliim- 
banns, whieh hud for a lime MUiie vogue on the 
Contiiiciit. The lleiieilielinrn or llloc'k monks 
(hu ('alk*<l from their ollletal habit) were to live 
in M'fmriite eoiniminilieH, roeli under the govern* 
merit of its abbot, who, bow^ever, was iKiurid 
to eoiiNiilt the whoh‘ eommiiriity^’lien irn|M)rtunt 
i|uehtiorift finiNc lor H<*n lenient, f Their day waSj 
(iivided la tw<*cn n*ligious HerviAw, rt*ading, 
work, 'riie work done might ■ of ulnj| 
nature rniimial and agrieiiltffal, liter 
erlucat tonal and the inoiikN played a greil 
ill ihe eviuigcli/.ation of Northi^i Kurope,] 
intn*dis<*iion of the art« and oleivilixaifg 
in the pn^servatton and exleiAion 
lliey came to Is; known os * rsularsj 
they lived under a ‘ r*^ida * or llulq 
thus distinguished from tlie ^seinij 
who lived ci ttie world. 'I’hev werej 
as * rc'ligiouM *, and yto ritler reli||| 

111 Uiif Middle Ages,^ beexj^ 
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a inoriuhhTy. MoiiIcn wr«* ‘ rierks ' in the wide 
Hcriw t>f ti»c tenn, niid hiwl liie lej(al privilei^eii 
of the t ler^fy, hiil it w/w not ei>iitein|ilated that 
they Hhniild all rec*eivc* holy onlern. 

De^^eiienilion from the Hefiedietine ideal led 
t4» Hiieeessive reroriiiM or revivalH, the most 
fiuiioiiN of wliic li \4aN the t'hiiiiae Order, founded 
ut the Ahhey of Chiny, in Jhir^iiifiy (OKt). 
Thin offshoot of the ]ten«*dietiii(ni exerci*M*d a 
pndoiirid iidliieiiee ii|>oii the I'hiireli and the 
I'apaey in the tentli and eleventh centuries. 
Other indept'iiflent offshoots from the Ik'iie* 
dietiries Hiil>Ne(|nenlly arose, tiu* iiaist ini|M»rtant 
of whieh was tin* 4'istereiaiis (the Cirey or White 
inoiikN). founded in the eial of the eleventh 
eentury hy St. Holiert at ( Iteaiix, near Dijon. 
Tlie KreatiM’Ms <if the new Onler, whieh aimed 
ut nsitoriii^ the Hide of St. lieiiedh't in its 
eiitin'ty. folio west the areeNsioii of St. Hertiurd, 
who in III 0 IxTuine ahhot of the daughter 
I louse of ( lairvaux. The I'istiTeiaiis laid |;mit 
stress iijMUi manual lahoijr; lliey Is'eaine exfKTt 
fanners, and the Hn^lish ('istereians etiritrihutod 
mneh tr» the l''.n>;liHh w«s»l trade in the Mhhile 
Ajjes. The evainple of riiiny led to inodilten- 
tions ninoii^ the lh'nedi(*tin<*s protsT, and they 
imitated the t’liiniaes in adopting an orf(uiii/u- 
tion to form a hond of union amoii^ the separate 
monasteries in eai'h r<'ehstia.stieal proviii(*e. 

Other Hnh's (trew up from alsait the middle 
of the tenth eentury, the followers of whieh, 
ttioiixh * regulars ' or * religious were not, 
strietly s|M'akiiig, monks, ttiat is, the sole aim 
of the Ortler was not siinidy t«» live a ndigioiis 
life within a monastery whieh was, iiiirmally, 
their |HTiiuinent home. The ('uiioiis llegular, 
or Austin ('aiioiiH, foniuled in the latter part of 
the eleventh eentiir\. h>eil under what is known 
us the Hide of St. .\iigustme. Tlo'y foniu'd 
eominniiities and took \own of |Mi\erty, otssli- 
ems', and ihastit\, as the monks did, hut they 
iiiidertiHik the eiire of souls and wen* n.'^|Hmsilile 
for panK'hiul work. The AiksIiii rations ga\e 
rise', in turn, to the Hn'inonstralensiaiis, wIiom' 


Hide was iiion* austere than that of the parent 
Uhly, auii. in . Hugluiid, to the (iilliertiiu's, a 
.Ikiidilo Order, iai whieh the iiieii wett' Austin 
|C*anons, and th|Womeii followe<l tlie i’istereiaii 


V.ide. JC'he twit ^0111 muni ties tivisl in adjoining 
runoiis iterfoniMNl spiritual 
onw for tlie iws. imieh gn'iiter depart tirt* 
lUroiV Wie moiiain<' ideal eanur with the c*st 4 d»< 
■||hB \t of th<^ Meiulieant Orvlers or Friars - 
Hwnc^|ttns or Drey Friars (ItSlO), DoiiiiiiieHns 
and rarmelitcs or White 
Fri\ > (w^)« Tin' hriani were Hliar|>ly dislin- 
guUliil fnl^i tlie monks hy lielonging not to any 
imrtlWitar Vtousi* and having ih> permanent 
hoiwtw l'n|| e the nmiikv^,. nev did not, at llrst, 
^o ,bulidiiigs. and tiicir 


oljedierfce was due not to the h€>ad of an in* 
dividual lloiiHe, but to the Order itaelf or to the 
authorities of their own province, fheir ideal 
was not <‘«uiteiiiplutive nor eoiineeUnl with the 
|M‘rforiiiaiiee of rnamialMtilMMir, and they wan* 
ilered alsait the eoiintr5, iH'gging for their 
hiiljsisteiiix'' and paying stM-eial attention U» the 
|Ms>r, and assi.sting tin* rt^gular clergy. The c4ue 
of Uie |Ms>r and sick was the 8iK*cial duty of the 
Frnnetseans, and the Dominicans were digtin* 
guuihed by their zeal for preaching: bum Orders 
niiule iintM>rt.ant C'ontrihu tions to learning. All 
these Orders, IkiIIi of monk's and friars, were 
c*i‘iM>hitie. The most important foundation 
sitggr^live of ercMiiitie moiULstieism was that of 
the FarthiisiariN, foiindefl hy St. liniiio at ('har- 
treiiMS near (•reiioble, in lOHi. 'J'heir Hide was 
very austere, and thimgh they lived in a Charter* 
house, most of their time was passed in si'parate 
lierrnitagf'S. The nunilier of ('harterhuiisiw was 
small, hut there were sc^veral in Fitiglaiid, and 
one in Scot land -* at Perth, foiindcM liy .lames I. 
Most of the great Orders, iiiclnding the Heiie*'- 
ilietines, the Fraiieiseaiis, and the Dniiunieans. 
hull hranches for wonieti, and sejianite Orders 
of nuns, like the llrigitlines and the Crsuliiies, 
were founded. 

Hy the (MTiod of the Heformation, the it'- 
ligiiais Orders had dc^geniTaled all nv«T I'uirofs', 
and that event IinI to their disapiH'aramr from 
Proti'Ktaiit eoiintriiw. During the ('minter* 
Herortnalion, some new Orders were fmindeii — 
the SiH'iety of Jcwiis (1540) iM^ng the most iin- 
|M»rtant ^ and there was a new development in 
the ciXNition of iHunniuniticw of seeiilar praxis 
ImmiiuI hy leiniHirary vows -the Oratoriuna 
(ir»T0) and lh»* Oblate's of St. Charles (l.'iTK). 

Monaehisin, however, as lielonging to the 
older Hy.stein of things, u:is rt'gardc'tl with 
hewlility hy the spirit of rationaliNin and lilM*nil- 
isiii whieh foiiiul decisive expression in the French 
Hevohitinn; and during the eightet'nlh I'eiitury 
the iiionastir Onlers wen* obligixl, as the Pa|ml 
|)ow’er diminished, to submit to many restrictions 
un}H>S 4 Hl u|Mm them hy Catholic* princes, or to 
purchase immunity at a high pricx*. In 1781 the 
housc*s of some Onlers were wholly al>olishe«l by 
the Kin|K*n>r Joseph II. In Fraiu'e the abolition 
of all Orders and monasteries was decreed in 
1780, and the example was followed by all the 
states iiu*nr|H)niled with Fraiux* under the pn>- 
tix'tion of Napoleon 1. In the nineteenth ccntuiy, 
under Na(M>liHm III and in the early yeare of the 
Hepuhlic, inonai*huim pros|H'rrd in France; but 
restrictions were later im|iciecd, aiul since 1901 
many monasteries have lN!t*n dimolved. In 
Gennany all Onieni exc*ept tium* engaged in 
tending tlie su*k were aliolished in 1H7.'S. The 
iinilication of Italy was followred by a series of 
decretw finuioiiiieing all monastic Oniers illegal. 
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In Portufi^al monastrricji weir almlished hy 
decree 18:i4, and in Spain in In the 

Koninn ('athidic at^itrs of Sinith America the 
same |M»licy f»r ali4litioii has lam udopt«*d: 
whereas in tlie States atirl (‘atiada Ni'xeral 

Orders ha\e iiiatle*s>nsi<ierable pn^j'rt'jiK. rr«>- 
testantiMii has ne%'er fa\oiin*d iiionaehisiii as 
fouial in the Hitinan C'hiin'li, tmt in the K|>iseo|Mil 
I'hurchcs of Kiifjland aii<l America * sisterlitNMiH * 
ailtl '.hrotherhiMHls ’ (e*»|>eeially the former) have 
lam fomieci at various tiincN, ffeiierallv with 
some philafithmpie or charitable obj(*ct. In the 
Mastern or (>reek ('luin'li all mins and the )(n*at 
inaj<*rity of monks belong to the llasilian Oitier. 
Some monasteries, incliitlin^ the famous immas- 
tery of Mount Sinai, t^M^y tlie Hide of St . Anthony. 
— HiiIi.iO(;hai*iiv: .1. O. llaiinay. Spirit mul 
Ortftin t»f i'hTi\tittn yt*mttstinHrn: K. A. <biM|iiet, 
KnfiltKh Mbuaxhv hijr\ F. M. Steele, Mitnastrrtrit 
and Hftiginns Httustsnf timil Itnlaiu and Irrtaud; 
'I*. <*arly!e, /V/«f and l^rrsnd, 

Moniils'tir, a *‘ity <»f Yti«o S|a\ la, in Serbia, 
formerly l>eltiii^ini> to Tiirke\ . hut c'ciled to 
Serbia in lUirt. It was captured by tlie Hub 
) 2 arians on tind Dec., Milo, ami ndakeri by the 
.■\ilics oil HMh Nov.. MMb (l%nro]Mmi War). At 
iMHin iin inth Vpnl, the esploNum occurred 
ot a trut'k "f % vpln'>t\eN, lM'lon/{iiif{ to a (Consign- 
ment of bSl tru<kH of war iiniiiitionH which idno 
e\plo(hfi. (hc^t^MMrl); most ot tlie city and siir- 
nninditii; Miiaycs witli ^rc!it Joss of life. Hop. 
Motninally alMUit 

M^mazJte, a lyineral (s riiiiii thorium plioN- 
phat< , OK Uirifi^ iii ^r.c)liitoid rocks, and itiileh 
MMiifhl for in the alluvia arising fnnii their deiaiy. 
It iH OIK' of till' main Honns's of thornini for the 
iiicaiidesi'eiit i;:is-inantle triuh*. • 

Moncton. ii M'ajiort-cily of New Jlniiiswiek, 
rafiaila, on the iVtitx'iHjiac, In'tweeii the Hay of 
Ftindy and NorthiindM'rlaiid Strait. It is an Im- 
portant di\'isional head(|iiarterN of the i'aiiadiaii 
National Hallway. Its Hituathai makistt jt u 
iiKist imporl.lSnl diHtrihulin^ |Hiiiit for N<*w 
llruiiftwif'k; nnd Novu^sdia. Top. alK««jt 

Mond, Ludwi|(. t('ehtiplt»gieji] eh('miiit. wim 
iKirn ni ( aMNcI, in f»rnminv. in iHdfl, died in 
London in HKMi. In IHUi he t^nik up his r<*Hideiiee 
in Kntfland. where he iiitrodiK'i'd a proc'CNii for 
r«'eov«*rin|; sulphur from alkali wfiaii'. In iHfUt 
he entered ifit(» pannersliip with Sir .1. T. 
Rninner, and founded the ffnat alkali workii of 
Mrunner. Mond. ic I’o., near N(»ribwieli. ('healiin'. 
Hh of thiii enterpriM* l>ein^ due larKely 

t«» MondV impnjveiiienlN on the S(*lvfiv prrKswH 
of alkali manufui’iurf'. He alao iritnidiie^ new 
{ma*c«i)e8 in fiUuT departnicritii of chemtcid 
indust r\% giieli a* the rmmufaclure of chlorine in 
connr'ctioii with Uic ainnioniu-iMHiM pisKsnuii, the 
maniifttctiire of n^aa for heating C Mond fpjm '). 
and u pnax-nM for pnoduciii^ pure niekeb 
VOL VJI. 


Mondovi (ancient Mona VIcl), a city of 
Italy, in the province of ('tinro, Pieflniont« on 
the Klleni. The Nixtcenfli-ismtiiry citadel and 
the bishi»p*N palais' mid eatliedral iiis* notable. 
Moiiii Hef^alis printing prt'ss was eKtabliNliiHl heit* 
ill 1i7*.f. Top. iiImkiI 

Monet. C’laudi', Fis'iu'li painfer, iNirn at I'uria 
1M40. Hik' of the leaders id the ImprisiHioiiliii 
Movement , wbii'h t(H»k its luiiiie from the pleture 
imprrsHitm, exhibitinl by him at the Salon dt'a 
Hefuii^i in INtwI. Jle wiin tIrNi infliiciu'cd by 
Hoiidin at lloiilo|fnr, and I ben NtiidicMl In Paria 
under C.Ieyis'. In 1H71 a visit to l^mdon bn>ii|{ht. 
him tiiiih'r the itilliiems' of Turners ws>rk, wliieli 
larKely bi‘l|Mst to form bis ehariif'terlstir Ntylc. 
This is baM'd iitsm iiiodrni seienlillc disiHivcrlcHi 
with itvard to liffbt, and (smsists in the um* of a 
pah'tte limitisl to white and the sr'veii M|ieetral 
(sdoiirs, the keying up of shadow's to their pileh 
in niitiiri'. and the use of a broken t4>iieli to |{ivc 
liiminiwity, tlu' aim of the paiiiU'r IteiiiK >t**t to 
paint (d»je('ts but the liKht they n'lliMt U> the 
eye. Arnoii); Moni't's iii«»st iiotiible works are a 
M'rics of 1 1 atf stacks in id of Haiint ('nthnirnlt tlie 
Mime view beiiiif painted sr\ettd times under 
difTeirnt ennditioiiH of lii^bt. lie diixi in H*2n. 

Money may Im* di'tliied as anything that puNses 
rt'adily from hiiiid to hand as a meaiiN of pm 
dialing. Its ij.sr rt'pliief barter or pnyriieiit in 
kind, proi'csM's in\ol\u' much ineonveniemH* 
owing to Hie diflleully oi eipiiiting I hi' viiIik's of 
the things exchanged, and of IsiHi partlcH to 
an exehiitigi' Is'liig willing to aeis pt wliiit the 
other end olTer. Hy fiK’llitaliiig rxeliaiige. moiK'y 
assists Hir H|M'(>iali/.at ion and diMsinii of lalKHir, 
which are the bases of large-si’ale priHliirtioii. 
'I'lie breakdown of a iiiorK lary syslem, lui in 
■ eiitral bairojic tfcday, is a M'vere liiiidranec 
lo the eeorioinie development of a country. 
Mmiey may consist of any siil»Htufic(', or take 
any form dielated Ity law or eiistoiii, but an 
esH('iilial eharaet4'rislie is that it should lx* 
n'ndily .’ind wiilcly iieei'ptalde. In primillve 
eoiitmiinitir's such arti('h‘H as eiiUle, shells. riiT. 
and Ira have list'd, biik modern I'ivilizf'd 

stales invariably employ inel«or pafM'r. 
in the form of c'oin or noU's. Bishi'Sm moMi of 
(|ijrditi<'S deNinible In a tiuKy 
INYrtfibilit y, durul>)lit.y.\|OfiiA'neity 
and csignizability. TIm; iiieSii ehielly 
gold. Kilver. rv)p|M*r. and niiBl. thiM 
continent of Kiiro|X! and iiilhe 1' 

Iron, oner ijM*d in Sparta. iiAiow 
Cvcniiiiny. Notes are i«Miu*dBin 
iiy'steinH. Tlitry may eitlujr fie 
deriiand. lui in Uh* case of Hank 
Treasury noH*s. or Irredeemable, 
i'urreney notes 
the ease of 
Ik* held ogniriMt 
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ant] partly in Mtandarrl rrionry (m*c' Inter). An 
IfMine of noteK nj^ninM Hc*riiriti<'H or without a 
reMf^rvr in r'lillrfl Jhiitriary, Jli‘Mifl«>*i uf.'tifit; »• a 
iiM’fliiJin of rvr-liaiijfe, inoney ii»rrve<« jw u ineAMiire 
of value, tliereliy enahltni' valiieN to ta* eom|Mir«’*l; 
as a Ntatidanl for irieaHUiifi}; deferred payriieiits, 
fiiieli as debts; and aM a store of value. .Ati 
ifii|K)rlaiit difltiiietioii ia la'tweeri standard iminey 
und token money. 'I’he hiniier im eoirifKiaerl of 
the Ktandanl of value, he. any eoriiriiocitty with 
whieh other tliin^M nn* <‘om|)are(i to niejintirf* 
their value. Hehtre the Kiiro|M*un War ({old waa 
(and nominally still is) the atandard of value in 
nil Kiin>|a'an <'niintri(st and their (sdonifs*, and in 
Amerif‘a. In the United Kin({dom thiH w*tin 
rnilNidied in the Rover(d({n and hfdf*Koverf'i({ti, 
in the Latin Monetary rnimi (whieh ineliideN 
Fraiiee, lle|({iuiii, Italy, Swit7.erlniid, and fireeee) 
in the ({old napoleon. Since the Miir<i|M*un War 
the Noverei({ri and Mirnilar coins have eeuMed to lx* 
true Htaiidard money, sinee their value aa nudal 
itl now (treater ttiaii flieir value um isuiih. The 
value of Ntuiidard money depencl.s on the value 
of the iiiateriid in it; hut t<iken money, aa in 
the eaNe of raiteM, derivea its value from law nr 
euNtom, without re({ard to its intririHie value. .V 
csiuntry’K iiionev may eonsiKt entirely of token 
money, no slaiidarri iiawiey lH*in({ in eireulatioii. 


the ranverie ia the onae. This conception of 
money I'Xplains why token money ha^ a value 
thoii({h ilK material eonteiiUi are cr>mparutively 
worttdejw; and why the faiaoiis avftigtiaijt jsgued 
hy the French Kepuhlic (17*!l 04), and the rouble 
notes remit ly iNSiied in UiiHsia, fell to a nominal 
value Umius*' an enorinoiix over-uisue. Simi- 
larly, the ({rent dis<*overieh of ({old durtn({ the 
nineteenth eentiiry, hy diminishing the value 
of gold, caased a large rise of prieesi, in ^ golcl- 
fitandard count ries. In eonsequrrice of this, 
tAnietnllislH pro|M)8ed to iim* as a standard Ixith 
gold and silver, whieh for eurreney purposm 
were Ijc made interehangeahle at a llxcd rate. 
A pro|M)Mfil of more practical interest to-dny is 
to list* an index fiumlH*r (q.v.*) to sIkiw how ir^oney 
contracts must lx‘ varied .so u.s to make the pur- 
chasing |M»wer of money constant. ('h<*<|uefl, 
hills of exchange, and Himilar omdit instniments 
are Niuneiiincs regarded a.s money; hut though 
they form a most irnportiiiit part of Uie nie- 
ehaiiisni of exchange, they lack the eharneterisi ie 
of eireiilating reuilily from hand to hand. They 
really only transfer the right !■» money , and no 
ceoiionii7.e and disp«'iise with the use of money 
itself. Tliiifl, an extension or n^strictinii of 
their use, if no other eharige takes plaee, has the 
same err»*ef as an iiicreas4* or «leereii.se in the 


111 India th«*re is virliially a gold standard, but 
there is prai'tieidly no gold in circulatam. When 
money Mhose \ulue de|M*iids on its material is 
ill eireulation, the famous Grrsham^s Loir. *' that 
hull money ilrives out good ”, may <»|H‘rate. 
The teiidciiey is for the In^tter CHiins to lie melted 
ihmn, hoarded, or exported, while light-weight 
iHiiriN remain in eireulation. Mimnf of Acconrtt, 
in whieli aecotiuts are kejit and pri<*cs expn'sserl, 
may ilifTer from the eoins actually in use. Such 
money is the guinea tiiifl (louiid sterling in the 
I’nited Kingdom, the franc in Fraiiec, the 
murk in (itTioiiiiy. .\nother distinction is he- 


tween /egti/ frro/er, wliiidi creditors an' liouiid liy 
law to reei'ivi* in paynient of a ilel»t, and other 
money. In llie Liiitetl Kingdom the N<ivert*igri 
is l<*gal leiirler any iimount; while nTtaiii 

B Tni sury an' no longer legal 

iinl utaiit eleaiiy to iiiirlorstarid 
siiiny oiiC'Uinong ninny fximmo- 
;is i V y£ie of olhcj^ ({ood.s is 
THIS mnotiev and known as their 
ailuf money may lie expn^ssod 
lythi ^ else. This value is deter- 
dei Jn\\K\ for and the supply .if 
. if I ^n- Is a large supply of money 
atntaiiit required (which depends 
I nunU'r of tninsnetions iitvohdiig 
Uie mpidity with wdik'h money 
S \*llue of n^Sey in leriiui of 
prjtes rise:^-hile if Uie supply 
d'^inoiul for it falls oil. 
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supply of money. Wluai the siqiply of money, 
from whatever cause, is greater than i.s required, 
inflation lakes (ihur. To this, ns u n*siilt r»f 
t‘re4ltt expansion and excessive note issiu\ is 
largely due the risi' of jirices during and after 
the F.iiro(N*an War. Si*e fVer/i/. — IIiiiLio- 
cn.xi'iiv: >V. .S. .Ti*v4)ns, Moftnf anti the Mrchan- 
ixni of Exchantir, (L ('hire. Money Market Primer; 
Hanley Withers, Meaning of Money; W. T. 
l4iyton. Introduction to the Study of Prieen; ]{. 
G. I law try. Theory of Money; II. S. Foxwrll, 
Papers on Current FirMnce. 

Money-lenders Act, an Act ((V:i and Ui 
Viet,, c. .71) passed in -\iig.. Itinp cxirning into 
ftirtH' 4»n 1st Nov. of the same y€*.ar. Its main 
piir|M>.s«* is to prevent tlw' sxtortion of excessive 
inten'sl hy iiioiievdeiicjcrR, the Act giving ernirts 
(lower to alter money-lending agreements where 
then’ i.s suflicieiit reason for so doing. Tlie 
rxpn'ssion ' nioncv-leiifler * does n»»t include 
pawnfirokers. friendly sficieties, hiiikiing societies, 
liaiikers, and certain other sfxx^iUxI persons or 
Institutions. Money-lenders within the meiuning 
of the Act must register themselves in accord...^ 
lUK'c with its provisions, and must not trade 
under any other name than that hy whieh they 
are registered nr at other than the registered 
address, and if any money-lender fails to register 
hinuK'lf, or violates the conditions of registration, 
he is liable on cxmviction to a fine not exceeding 
IKN). and ur-tlie ease of a fnitiiKX|iient eonvic*tion 
to ifiiprisoiunent with or without hard labour for 
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not more than three moniha, or to a fine not 
exreei1in|||£1(N>, or to Itoth. If the offen«ler Itc 
a Initiy cor|MJrate, the |H*iialty for earli I'onvle- 
tion after the Itnst in li line not e\eee<im^ 

Heavy |M'na)ti(*s are^alNO altaehetl hi ihM‘e|itioii 
afid fraudulent MtateinenlK hy inoiic'vdeiideni or 
th«a>e em|>i(ot'<1 hv them. A hirther Aet wan 

• piuMrsi in lini. lly it money- lendew are pn»- 

hihihHl from earryin^ on huNitieM iintler any 
iiaffle xH>ntti}nin)f the word * hank ' or iiuplylni; 
a hankini; and fnun iHKiiititf eireiiliint. 

letters, Ae,. eoiiiiuiuii|; any expitniftintiK %^hieh 
niil'hl rrasoitahly Ih* (HUiKtrue<l m implying a 

hutikiiitf huNtiieKM. 

Moneywort, a plant, the Lysinmrhin nttm- 
tttn/ftrjtt, ver>* often fiven the iianu'H t reepinu 
li(K>sestrife and fri-epinu deiiiiy. 

Monfte, thkhfKird, Kn'iieh niatheinatieian. iKirii 
17 Ml, dirfi *|H1S. He IM n iuendHTed ehiefly lor 
hi*» inviMitiori of deacriidive peoineliy*, hut IiIk 
n'hearehes on the lines <»f eurvnlun* of finrfn(*<*s 

• and ('ll partial difr«‘rrnti;d etpiutioiis are iiIko 
M ell known to stiirlentH. lie tx>ok a pnmiinent 
part in the fotindiilion the ntirniiil and |Mdy- 
teehnie sehooln in l*ariK, and w:i« pnifeswfr of 
dr»v<'nplive f^Hutwiry in hoth of tliene. Monj/e 
was II keen supjKirter i«f Nu)HiIeoii, and wan 
deprived of all his ollHes and hotuiiirH after 
WaliTliHi. 

Monfthyr, a distrit't and town of Ilihtir and 
Omsa, liwiia. The distriet lien in the valley of 
the fhintfen. and i^enerally yie!<h two nniiiial 
rn»|M of loliHieo. . ri<M\ and inaiM*. Art'a, Jlteja 
iiufeH: (Mvp. The town KlandN on 

the <»an|y:eH, HO miles f iiat of Mufna. l*op. *17,000. 

.^fonitn'llA, an faiftyin^ rr'f^ion of Nortli- 
I'aiHleni (’hina. partly tniverwsl hy the drweri 
«>r (»ohf and hy the Altai and Khitn|{ai Mounlains. 
It is iKiininally iiiidcr the HoverfMtffity of i'hinn, 
and eoiiipriNrii two areas, vir,. Inner .M<»riffohii, 
lMirderin|{ on ("hina l*ro[K*r an<l Matiehiiria; and 
Outer Mnn)?olia, whieh has front utk to Sinkhtnit. 
SilM^ria, and >1anehuria. the ehief town, 

i« a tniding-erntre, Q 3 C|»nrtintf wm>l, skiim, fum, 
hhh^fi. and honm. During the Huitiiijer 
it lit ill (Stiniuunieatlon hy motor-ear iiorom the 
(M»hi disu'rt with Kulgan (in ( hihli), the trip 
oeeup>ing four dnyti. 'fhla iier\'iee waa Inaugii' 
rated in 1917. Mongolia haa (sinee 1915) tU 
own legal ctjrrrney. The indigcnoun inhiAhitantii 
are KaJmueka and Mongols of nortimlie lendeney, 
^who range the* deaert with shrep, htjiwen, and 
eametft, hut Chinnu* imnugration haa entirely 
filtered nu'ial ehnraeteriiiticK in Inner Mongolia, 
l^iaifini titiiddhUt) ia the prevailing religion, 
tamaw'rieii tjeing located princt|Nilly at ffga. 
Area, niioiit 1,307,1100 «q. milet; |)r»p. alxnit 
2,000,000.- i'f. li. Ilubirode, /f Tour in Mon/ffilia, 

Mongols, a race of people in the north-eaiit 
of Asia, whotc original aeat hafl l>ren su|»]j<#f»ed 


hy fionte writer* (hut without exideiw ) to ha\T 
lieen in the north of the prtswnt Mongidia, imtl 
ill Siberia to the Mouth-east of Lake Baikal. 
Their tiiwt great advaiu'e ivan due to (Senghis 
Kluui, who. in 1200, isuu'^eiveil the Udd plan 
of <s>ti<|ueriiig the whole earth. After the tieiith 
of <h*tigliiN Ivhan. in 1227. lux wuim and grand- 
Mins piifwiMNl hiM fH»mpte»tN. Nuhjugtited all t'hiim, 
Kuhvert4sl the ealiphate of Hngthid (1203). and 
mntle the Seljtik fuiltaiiK of leoniiiiii trihiiturv. In 
1237 a Moiigid arin>‘ iiivaticd HiiMnia. and ilevaa- 
tateii the eoiuitry with the moNt horrihle eriielty. 
TIk* empire (»f the Moiigotn W'aa at the Niiminii 
of itM iMiwer during the reigiiM of Maiigii Khan 
(l2.Vi 9) and Khiihilai or Ktihlai Khan (1259 94), 
the p:iln»n of Marn> Polo. At I hat lime it ex- 
tended fmiii the riiinesf* Sea niitl from India far 
int4» the interior of Sila'rta, and to the froritierH 
of I'oliind. The prineipal neat of the khakan or 
great kliaii was traiiMferrisI hy Khuhitai from 
Karakorum to (‘liiiia; the other eoiinlric** were 
gfiverni'd hy siihordiiiafe klialis. all of whom 
were deseended fonii loaigliis. and wevi*r/d of 
whom Niietss'disi in niaking theniwelves jiifle|s*fi- 
dent, 'rius division rtf the einpin* was the eatine 
of the gradual rh'eay «»f the imovit and eonse- 
rpieur'e of the MongoU in the foiirtrsMilli cenlurv 
The arloption of new isdigifttm ( HtnldlilNin in fix 
raiMt anri MahommednniKiK in the wt sl ) also <'<• «- 
trilmtf'rl 1«t tludr fall. '1 etihlern MougniN were 
lliially Nuhdiirs) hy the Maitehii eoiirpietors of 
I'tiiiiii. Df the wssilern Mongols Die iiiomI |K»wer- 
ftil were Die Kipeliiiks or Doldc^tt llorrte, who 
livrsl on thi' \'o)ga. ami Die klianah' founded in 


BiikhAra. on the Dmin, hy dagatai, the elrlcMt 
-on of (diengiM Khiiri. 'I'he former gradually 
II under tin' |M»wrr of the IliiHKiiiriN; hiil iiitiong 
l.ir* latiiT there apix'areil a M'eoml fornddahle 
warrior, Tiniurlenk (Taiiieriaiie). eallerl alHo 
'I’iinur Il4‘g. In 1399 he ehnw* the eity of Samar- 
kand for the w'lit of Ids new gr»vernnienl. The 
i»tli<T Mongol IiiIm'n, with IVrsia, i'entral AnIu, 
and lliiidiistaii, were Hiirss'Msively siihjiigated hy 
him. In 1*M12, at Am'yra (Angora), in Ahiii 
M inor, he ricfeateil and eri|gured the SiilUiii 
Itajaxet 1. After Timur's rk 
eiitpin' harely held Uigethei 
if w*ns again rhvidivi^ lial| 

MT'cmlanl of Tirniir, 

Uic ern|#ire of the DreatTJ 
in immr till 1H57, though 
1730. After the eorntnenr’ei 
e'»ntury the Mongols lost all 
hi"»Mir>' of the W'rirld, lieeari 
mmdier rif separate khiituil 
fell under tlic powc^r of the 
Their nattn? mtill lingc-rs in t 
of .Mongolia, hiit^|||ingolian 
bryorid its Uaindifl^. Thj 
IN to sunie exM’iit »«r| 
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Kitfriify n \’<*ry Inrfir «Iivision of thr rncoa of rnrn 

(gt'c Ethnulufty)^ of whirh thi* Monf(olN prop^T 
YiVTv miKiflrrr'd typirul. Tliis use- of flic itaiiic, 
vvhirh ififliiiltN 'I'arhirs, Chinese, urnl JaparieNe. 
is to he ciref'ijllv ilisl iii;'iifshef I froni the hiHtorieal 
use. Hihi.iiM.itsnn : .1. < iirlin. 77n* Mo/ifioh: 
a /// s///n/; 11. II. I lou <irf h , Hi ••iortf nj the MotifgolM. 

Mon) 2 iooftC» the iiiiiiie of niiiiiII Afrietui <»r 
Orient ill eurnivnn-s of the* rivel fiitniiy (Viver- 
iidie), helofi|ifiri^ In IIer|K‘HleH and other fteriera. 
'I’hf* well-known l^^'yfitiari mongoose is //. 
irhnntnvm. 'I'he eniniiioriest Irnliaii K(M‘eieN (II, 
rntinfitt) in e.isily ilnniestieuled, and in kept in 
iiiiiny luxiseN 111 India to rid them of reptiles ami 
other vermin, as rats, iniee, Ae. It hiiN U^en Huid 
that it netitraliiies the poisoi of HfiakoK, which 



It fearlesslv attacks, hv eating, diirini; ifa (»oii* 
tests with them, the Opltiorhizft munfins, or 
snaKt'*r(Hit ; hut its iiiiiniinity is really due to 
the extreme celerity of its moveiiieiitN. It is of 
a ^ny colour flecked with hla<‘k. and ulmtil the 
Hi/c of a liiri^e rat. 

Mon'icii, St., mother of St. Aiiftustiiie, w'as 
iMirri ill .Xfrica. of ( hristiaii parents, in a.ii. IkTJ. 
'I'lic is^rii'f of hi'r life was Iht' worldlifu*sH and 
heresN of her j»i*eal son; lull slie wais miracu- 
lously assured hy a ilri'am of his eorivrrsion, 
and w':i.s infornietl hy iiii aji;ed htshop that **the 
child of NO many tears I’ould not Ik’ lost **. With 
her otlu'r son. Na\ijitius, she followed Ait^pistiiie 
to Ifiily, when* she ilied Mh May, iW7, at Ostia. 
Her festixal is -ith .May. 

Monlllii, a ^eitiis of Fun|i;i lfn|H‘rfc<*ti, section 
llyphoinyirtes. M , Jnictisirna causes the hniwn- 
rot of apph's, phriis, and other ondiard fruits. 
The he.s| n*m<siie#im‘ luirniiiK of discaaeii fruit, 
afjl spra\iii|* ofiXhe trees with eop|H'nis or 

l^tleaux/uixtuiw 

unitjAt, a j^h)^4tu«*al dm’te^ie, which 
(at in thA^Aerse then* is only one 
l^mlist ain't "At of activity, and w’hich 
ythiiii; t< lM\r irntnd amt all-|H'rvadinjc 
IN hpiwukcd to ciimlisni, whhdi 
and rati ter as two distiiui thinjpi. 
ifii.vin was limt ustul hy Christian 
ol). ^'or a King t^^Tiotl it was uimhI 
r^olo ^ . 

c t iw of a f^ly of Old-World 
d.T [ They jrtV the laiyt'st of the 
^ the roroiiiMi «i7o- 



tiriis of the Nile and Kftypt, attaining* a k^ngth of 

0 feet. They generally inhaliit the neijtlf)Kiurhood 

of rivers and luke.s, and prey iifKin all sorts of 
siiiall uiiifiials and vffffs oflt'anotis kinds. .Some 
of the s|N*eies are used n.s food. The riuine is 
due to the ernuii'oiis lM*ffef foniierly enter- 
i;iincd that tlie.Hc li/ards ^axe warning of the 
fippn>iich of eroeoililes. It is eniknl in Araliic, 
ouarem, iiieuniriK simply lt/.ard, imt warning 
li/urd. ^ 

Monitor, the popular name for a elass of 
very shallow, heavily-uriiied inm-elad steaiii- 
xt'Nsel.N, invented hy Mricssmi, earrying on their 
ofM'ii dei'ks either one or two revolving turrets, 
eaeii i‘oiitaining one or more heavy guns, niul 
d<*Nigiied to cniiihiiic the inf.xiinuni of gun-(^H)wer 
with the miniinum of ex^sisure. Monitors were 
HO ealled from the name of the flixt vcmscI of the 
kind, hiiill hy the F«*derals during tht* Amerieari 
Civil War, which proved its inifM*riority in a 
famous eiigageinerit W'ilh the ('onfedc*rute ship 
^trrri^Httr in During the I'hirofM'aii War 

(11114-18) nioiiitors were eonsiilerahly deveIo|Mxi, 
their light druuglit remtering them suilatilc for 
short-range eoastal iMuntiardmcntH in the hliallow 
waU'rs of the llelgian littoral. The first monitors 
iifM'd ill tli(*He o]M*rati{>nN were originiilly luiilt 
for the nni/ilian nax'v. Among otherK If.M..S. 
(itneral Wolfr liatl an 1K-incli armament: other 
eonspiciiouH stiips were tlie .Xfer.vei/, llumifrr, 
Altrrcrombir, and .Vnrni, The *>/rr.«»ei/. with the 
Sft'rrn, assistiHl in the dt*stnietion of the th*riiian 
eruiser hOnifislM^rfi in tlie Uutlji lliver (Fast 
Afriea) during July lOl.i. The Snrrn xxas eom- 
ph'ted (lPi:i) as the Solimors, and w':is intendiMl 
for the Amtunii wrviee of the Hra/ilian (Jovern- 
ment. Her displaei'ment xvilh rJiM) tons; lengtti, 
•jn.’l fcTt; lieam, 41i fi*et; armament. thriN* h-inch, 
txxo l*7-ineh. four 3-|NHinderN, and six tiiaeliiiu*- 
guns; spet'd, 1 1 1 knots. The sifk*s were heax ily 
* hli.Ntenxi * against snhmurine uttnek. 

Monk. George, Duke of .VIlH'iiiarle, an Kng- 
Itsli general, famous for the pnnniiient part hr 
took in the restoration of CJuirhw 11 , was l>r»rn in 
ItUlH, and died in 1(170. At the age of seventeen 
he volunteemi us a private soldier in the ex- 
IN’dition to Fadi%. In 11128 he Hcrvcxl at the 
Islaiifl of Ulu\ and from 1(120 till 1(138 in the 
Netherlands, where* his soldierly qualities gainexi 
him a captaincy. In the struggle l>etwixt Charles 

1 and the Farliaineiit Monk at first joined the 
HoyalisU; hut in Jan.. 1(144. he wiis taken 
prifH^ner at the .siege of Nantwieh, and after a 
short delay he was ctmiinitted to the Tower. 
After the capture of the king Monk took the 
Covenant amt regaineil his lilx'rty In 1646. 
I'ncler the Farliament he iter\*ed in Ireland, and 
siitsiequently with Croinw'elt in Scotlnml, and 
in 16JHI he' reduced that country to oliedicncf 
williin a few' weeks. In 165A he aasislnt Admiral 
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IVaii ill iiitHctin;! tw‘<i wvciv naviil dvftMits on 
Uic Dut^i uiidi'f Van Tmiiip the elder. Monk 
Ita4l itIwayK iKt'ii regurdcnj with hojK' hy the 
liovttlist party, and l^e Heeins to have dt'cidt^i at 
omr u|>on the lii'slArution. Tin* eoiiiiii); over 
of i'liark*]* II HUS {(Vran^psl with Mtmk, nnd the 
kin^ rt'HiirdisI his riTtiUinT nith the dukcsloin of 
AILaMiiarle. the tinier €*f the Coirter, and uilii 
u {lenKiun of £7(HJ0 a \ear. Monk now felt iiiUi 
cdlnpanittve uh!H*nrity. In' KMMl, however, he 
onee rnoie the Duteh at hca, 

defeating Van jrnanp the y«»iiiijipT and IK* 
Hiiyler. - t'f. 1\ If. Firth, Scothiftd auti Me 
Commutturaith. 

.Monkey Puzzle, the {lopulnr name of a 
is>niri-muH tiee. .fr^rnvirni ttnbriaiUt^ a natixe 
of till* imntiitaiiiH of VInle. Imt eomiiKnily gixtHii 
ill this I'otinirx. nliere it IliriveK even in hulairhiin 
gardf'iis. i'he iiiiriie ivfer» t4» the priekly naliirt* 
of (he hroiui rigid lea\<*s. 

.^fonkcya, the |Mipnlar ii.’uiie appthsi to 
iiitnilN'fK of tin iiiaitiinali.in oid. PriinafeN, e\- 



I , r 4 \\l of TjiI ttf *^i.Kler-mr»nkrv z, I land <if llUck Siki 
3, Thumbicas tUnd u( S|udrr >01011110. 


elusive of the Imvnil ;uid highest l>|Xf<. i.e. 
lerniin and men. It in somriinn^fi limiteil f^i 
tailed foniis. to the exehision of U»e apvn and 
ImlHiona. The hallux nr great toe is op|M*sahie 
io the other digiU of the fiait, fui that the feet 
lieeonie cvaiverted into Miiinda Tlic fadlex 
or thunili may he absent, but When dcvclo|M*d 
it is generally np^Kisable to the other lingers; 
and the aniiiialji Unis ivmie U» iMaMeaw * four 
hands \ or are ‘ c|iuu]rtiniatiouH *, Ut iiw* an 
old* fashioned ti*rtn. The monkeys may all lx* 
dividcfl into a lower and a higher group. The 
higher is tliat of tlic ('atarrhinu (C*r. froto, down- 
wards, and rhinra^ ncMlrils) or Clld-Worl<l nion- 
key**. The catarrtiiix* monkeys arc distinguishctl 


by Uieir obliipiely'Hc^t nostrils, which arc plartnl 
elfsa* togcdlier. tlu* noKal scptiiin ladng tmrniw, 
and face lUiwnwanls. t)p|Hi(table Ihninlw and 
gnat to<*s exist in nearly all. The tail may Ik) 
riidiiiuMitary or wanting, hut in no ciisc is it 
prchenNite. (1itTk-|M»iiehc«. which arc used lut 
fts*c*pUic*li'S for foiMl preparatory to its maatica- 
tioii. an* prt'M'fil in many; and the skin txivering 
the pniminemx*s tif the lnilt4K*ks is fmpiriitly 
df^stitutc of hair. iH'eoineh himtenetl, and tliUN 
ixiiiHlittitisi the so-eulltd imhittf ailUmlirt. The 
eatarrhiiie iiioiik(\XH iiihahit Asia and Africa. 
They inelitde the antlirt»|M>id or niun-like ii|>cs 
(giblKHiK, oraiig, (*hiiiipanm*. and gorillii), the 
IiuIhmiiis and mandrills, the saertul monkey of the 
lliiiitiis. the prohoseis monkey, the 1 liana 
iiionkex . the iiioiia, the waiidenMi, Jkv. The 
lower seel ion of monkeys ismsists <»f the iHafffr- 
thififi ((ir. phtitfx, hi'oad. rAoov. iitislrils). or 
Nex\* World inoiiktXM. which aie eiitinly eon- 
fiiH'd hi Saitli America. Ttiey have the nostrils 
widely Kcparated. the M'ptiim <ir part il ion he- 
twirii In-iiig hroat). hence the name. Another 
|M*eiiliarily etio.sislH in their pohetiMlc' tails; and 
then* ao* none of tin* eliet‘k>|Miii(‘heH or hani 
eallosiUcH on the nuiit> no elmrueteristie of (ltd-* 
World inoiikexs. The diel Is es|H'eially of a 
vegetable niitiin*. This Mction includes Ihe 
iiinrinosi Is, tlie spider monkeys, the eapiieliin 
monkeys, the M4|tiirrf^l'ni"'tkeys, the howling 
immkeys. ^e. Si‘e .fpi . /^>7ssiris; 

Monmouth, .laniiv • »tt, Duke of, the 
natural son of l.iiey Waiters, oiii* of the niis- 
trcNM's of ('hurh's II. was Isirn at Koitertluiii 
ill lUtU, died 1085. lie was alwa>s aekiiow- 
leilged hy ('liarh’s as his iiattirul son. though 
tfierc w«Te dfviihtjn of lus paternity. Afh-r (.lie 
’'estoratnai he was ereaii-d Duke <»f Orkney 
aod Duke of Moiimoiith tiniWl), marrierl the 
ilaiighter ami heiniiH of the lOail of Htieeleiieli, 
ami re«eiv<*<l (In foirh-r, lie Is-eariie <'xtreriiely 


t iimoijth was eii- 
I Scot land, aid 


|H»puiar. espc'cially among Piotchf aids, who 
wished him rather than the Duke of York 
(afterwanlH .lames 11) hi siicered t4j the Itiroiie, 
and who s1arlei| a gioiindh'iui niiiioiir that he 
WOK legitimate. In JU7h .\] 
trusted with a eommand 
di’fi'ated tlie Covriiaiih'rH iil| 
well lirhige, *2'.2iid .lig 
wards sent heyoml M'iil 
his iiiieli*. A few mold la 
wiiliout leave, amt Is'eamd 
|>4>pular inoveiiirnt in wliiel 
William l(iiHM-|| and Algi| 
siienlieiNl. The lesiilt t4i 
exile in Holland, (in the u«J 
lie was indu(*t*d to atfempt 
Ixuid. He urrivedi^t Lyrrie 
a tiuridrvxl follow'c^|y 1 1th J| 
rniiiilx’m were iMHiriViu'^ 
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Juriifh tlif' fuiintim r of ihr hit** kin^, and iii«Mc^rti*d 
the* Ic'^tliinucy ol Iuh nwii hirtli; but from the 
Ontt tiK'ir no likrliliOfMi of lim mijcc<:im. Him 
Hfiiiill body of iiiidiM'iplirif'd %vai» l 4 )tully 

d<‘fral4*d >il Sc‘d|;iii(M«r, and flu* duke biiiiM'lf 
Ha» captiirrd and betu-aded afU'r abjf*(*l u|»|m‘hI.s 
t 4 i the kiiij; for nuTr\ Cf. Allan I’Va, Ain/! 
MtmmmUh. 

Monmouth (VV. iUvnn7/).ainunuM|>al tuirotifth, 
Uiifl llit‘rouiit> town of Mfuiinoiillutliire, l'jiiKliiiid« 
Hitiiatrd al flu* conflut'iu'e of the M<iiinow and 
Wve; MTved b> tiu* Cireal Western Hallway. 
The Monti* »w is spanned by an uneiriit Ht<ine 
bridge, and the Wy*‘ by a nuMlerii one. Moii- 
inoiitli has inallenble iniii and tin-plate works, and 
paper- and eorn-nijlis. The i'listle, <if w'lii(*h only 
fru^tnients remain, uas a favourite resi<lett<‘ 4 ‘ of 
.fohii of (iaunt, and the birth-plaee of Henry V. 
Hop. (Mejl ), .iVtuT. 

Monnioiith, the eouiity, is liouiuted by the 
eoiiiituN id' llerefonl, (doiie 4 *ster, Hn*ekfioek, and 
Cdaiiior^aii, an*i the estuary «d' the S«>vern; area, 
iMfb.ViV aeres. A etjnsidc'rable portion fif the 
Hurfae*' is iiiountaiiious aiul roeky, tlu* retnaitiiler 
eoiihistiii)t «d fertile valleys and ^'eiitte slopes. 
Tlu* i’lnef nv«Ts are the Wye, Hu* Moiiiiow, the 
I'sk, the Kbliu, and the |{li>niiie\. The |ir*»* 
«tiietioii of eital aiul iron is r\tenhi\e. I’ontyptNd, 
lllaeiiavon, 'riede>;ar, IChhw \ ale, uiul Hlivititu^v 
are the h«‘mb<|iiarters of the «*oul aiul iron iiidiih- 
tries. 'file iiianiirai'hire of tin-plate is also 
extensively earn***! 4111. .Viiioii^ the uiiti<|uiti 4 's 
of t.h<- eounlv are remains of l•lunthofly anil 
'riiilern Ahla'vs. and the tine Norman eastle of 
Hhe|mti>w. Mimiiioiilh returns live niemb4*rs t 4 > 
Hurhaiiu'iit. Hop. (Itejl), -triU.TUU. 

MonohlephurhUu eu*, a small fuinily of sapro> 
pliytie Hilii|(i, tf[li>llp f toinvei'ti'S, iitii<|lie uiiioiii; 
Him((i 111 liaviiif; inutile niah' f*aiii<*tes |s|H'riiiato- 


Ihi* M’atterevl urraiiKenicnt of tlic vascular 
liuiidlc*fi in the Hteiii, the ulj«ciiee of a cara- 
hiuin, ill*: parulleb veined halves, and ihc nuiu- 
Ikt of the llorul parts, f^hich arc usually in 
thriH'M or multiples of tllret*. As a rule the 
leaves are lar^c in relatiofi to tlie axis (c.g. 
palms, aroids, banana), and arlioresc;ent t^l^es 
are rare, exee|>t among palms. A great number , 
of inoiiixrotyledons are bidbous plants, or pro- 



1. 


l>ia,'ramiii4tiL ’^cctum of a MomHotNli^lnnouN .Mci.i 

'n>c htuk natihi’it in ihr criMu-art tu>n are tlu s<4tnic«l 
\ Jocular l«umllr»; the Mlutr nrc'lra in ihtHr arc the piltcd 
\i'ftacl9. i.Kpulcrnus \ . I*jni J \eMclt. vv.Fibrca. 

vitleil with rhi/oiii4*s, eornis, Ae. (geophytes); 
the grass-tytK' prevailsnn a minilH'r of funiilics 
((tramineir, <’v|MTae4*je. &i\). 

Monodel'pbla, one 4>f the three suh-elosM'S 
into whieh iiiiiiiinmls wen* divuletl hy de Hlain- 
ville in IHIU in acH'orduni'f* with the nature <if 
their female repnMhi«*tive organs, the other two 


/.oitls). Thev are iiislgiiilleunt (ilnnlN gmwmgoii 
deiul iwtuM in water. 

Monochord, an iiistniinent with oiu* string, 
iniii'h emploved by the an«'ient.s in mnsieal 
training. an«l for tJu* deU’riuiiiutioii of piteh. 
The string, stn-ti-hed over a lH>an.l or souiuliiig- 
Ih»\, emits a mi|ieal note on Udiig eanseil to 

BM Lhof the note varies in a ilelinite 
i»h of ttie vihrutiiig |Mirtioii of 
this h'ligth imiy Ik* 
of a nufvable bridge. 
PWill usiHi by teeturera on 

lt£outt Plants, iiioiMH'otyle- 
liB of tile two main ilossc's 
!ll4|H*rnis an" siilKliv iihnl. .\.h 
tvM they are eluiracdcrisiHi by 
^* etnbiyo of a siiigle ct>ty- 
dlix^i^' opiKsvite to the 
iiKilc beiuj^atcrnl in origin. 
djjEotykdoiis (q«v.) arc 


etasses Iwing Ornithodelphiu and Didciphio. The 
xMoiaMielphia art" i'hurueterir,4Ml by the fact that 
the female passage nr vagina is single. Tliis 
Kiih-eliiHS in<'liidt*s all the Maitunnlin exer'pt 
monotreiiu'ii and inarsupialii. Hut de lllain* 
\ille*s names an* now* usually replut*t'’d by the 
tenns Hn»Uitheria. .Metathcria, and Eutheria, 
}jiro|NNMHl hy IluxJcy. 

Monoma'nia, a |K>pular expresiiton often 
employed under the lielief tliat there is a form 
of insanity in which the mind of the patient 
is almorlxtl by one morbid idea or impulse, 
and Uie larnam seems to be insane only in one 
direction. 1 and kleptomania are 

rt'ganlcd as tw‘o variolitw of niononuinio, 

Monotpetatllain. See HimetaUism. 

Monoph'yaltes, those wlm miiintatncd that 
there was but one nature in the incarnate 
Christ, that is. that the divine and hnmon 
natures wcia so united as to form hut one 
Nafnrr, yet without any change, concision, or 
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mixture of the two naturot. Tiiey wre n>n* 
demiuxl^ herc*ti(*K t>y the i'ouiicil of I'hMimloii 
ill 4,^1. The Motio|>h>ii)U'$ split into iwx-erul 
nci'Ui. Ill K|;>pt, Syria , ami .Mi*iio|M«tamiti the 
conitreKuUoim rettmiiUNj the »tronjj:i*st, hud t>utrt- 
uit'hft at Alexandra and Antiot'h, existing, witii- 
out ititerruption, hy ttie side «if tiie irii|«enal 
orttuKlox fiutriurehs, uml after Juinib Itanula'iui 
hmi, aUmt 570. eHtubliithcnl their rtdiirioiis C'oii- 
aHiutioii* fc»rtiied the itule|M'n<leiit t'iiiii\*heM of 
the Jat'otiit<*s and AnneniaiiH, whieh have inniii> 
taiiieil thenisel^es ever hinev. The r4>|itie i!hris- 
tiaiiiH of and the AhyKsiniiiii ('liiindi art' 

also Moiuipiix Kite's ill diH’triiie. 

Monop'oll (aiu'ietit Minopolla). an Adriiitie 
Kea|Hfrt of Apulia, ^outli Italy, in the proximr 
of liare. The I'astle dates fnifii 1 .j 52. \%heii it 
was founded l»y t harleH V. There is atsti a 
eattiodnik Oils :uid wines are e\|M»rt«Hl; then- 
art' iiianiifaetuies of «t04iUen and eottoii ijcKnU. 
Top. aUait ‘il.lHHI. 

Mofkop oly IS an exehisive rlKiit, eonfi'rred hy 
aiithikrity on one or iiiore persons, to earrv on 
M>fiM- hraneh of trade or inanufaeture. The 
entire trade aiul industry of the Mid<Ue A^r-s 
was eliararten/ed tiN uttefiipts to er<'<'t and 
maintain iiiono)Hi|ieK, a« idem ihI hy the trade' 
Kinhls and sut h asMa-iutionK as the llaiiM'atie 
taax'Ue. The diMo^ery of the New World oiilv 
pro\ ided a fre.sli sfihi're for tlu Kaiiie K\Htein. 
for hot only <li<l every (io\eriiiiMnt eivleavoiir 
143 inono)»oli/r th«; trade of its isilotiies, hut in 
iiearl\ «*\er\ ease !h<* lu w ('oo.itrir,s W4*re opened 
lip hy priMhifid * mUenturf'rH ' and p aloim 
inoiio|»<(|y eoinpanies. Ttie f'raiitifi^' of nioii- 
o|M»lieK has at ail times Is-tii op|MiV‘d to the 
spirit of Kn^imh eoininoii law. Not w ithstandiniE 
the iciuelaiiee of the t'Mwn to surniidt-r what 
was Ofiisidered one of il.s most vahiahle pre- 
ro^ativeK. tin* Stjitnte of Moiu»|kiIm*h (v!l .laiiie« I 
eap. ill) w'as pasM-d in alHilishiiit' all 

liceiict'fl. rtioiin|s»tje«, Ae.. with some exfvptions. 
'lliiii Art inf* (with aiiKridinenU) still in hmx’: 
uiid its e\<X'ptiiiK 4'luuM*H are Mu' hasis of Uir 
firesent luwii relating to |aifeiitH amt cs»py- 
rightft. iloUi ill (*reiit llrituiri ami ottier cxiun* 
trnu there ure cM'iiuin (H3veriiiiient inomifK»li(>ii 
rnuintuined on vtiriotis gnnindii of piihlie |Hdi(-y. 
Kxainplci: tlic lawtul and ielegnipti Rervir-A*. 
and the tobaix-n inom»fx>ly in Krunrs*. I'tierr are 
olon tiUfiienniii r|ua«i'rnonf>polKw^ sueli im Uiom' 
enjoyed by ruilway. water, uml gaa isniipuiiKw. 
mnl Kiintlar xcini • puhhc iirgniiiauitiorui. .Si« 
TriM/f. 

Mon'otheism, Uic belief in. and wonddp of. 
a uingle, pertonul (icai: oppoced to pol>’theiiirn 
and diKtinci alao from fiaotheiam. It waa at one 
time the receiv'crl rifonmn Uiot monoUiehim wrui 
Uie primeval intuitive form of religion, but RMiSt 
looerii iMiUiortUeii now hold Unit it woi every- 


wlicre (NHiteHor in |iolyth€iiin» wlumoc it wuii 
gradually ev^ilvrd. iiruoikeistm would form on 
iiiteniuxiiate step, this lielug the belief In one 
Chsl aa uiitHTior to nUiera or on the jHtrticillar 
deity of a fiitnily. trilie. or fieoplr. Uie cxinicnoe 
of oUier ileitii*8 i>ciiig m>t deniixl. or indeoil hilly 
mlniittisL Some mx* tliiN atage in Uif •lehovfdi 
of early Jewish belief. The three great itioilerti 
nioiiotlu'ititie rellgioiiN arc Judaiani, ('liriat Unity, 
and MiduniiiiKHlaniHiii. The Jewish prophet* 
hmi a firiti tR'niiiaaioii of oiu* (hm 1« the Father and 
Jiidgt' of all; but they are cHiiiUiiiiiilly upbraiding 
the luMiph- for lii|miiig int4» )Mdy theism. After 
the liatiylonisli eaplivily the people la«t*iitne 
lixed in tht'ir la'lief. ( hrislian inoiiotheisiii In, 
«»f I'oiirKe, liiKtorienlly a ilevehtpmciii of llehrc'W 
nionotheiHiii: and .Mahomet pmbiihl^' iNir- 

rtkwed tli(‘ doelrine from the same Hoiirec\ Itoth 
.lew and Mahoimnedtiii r«'gar«l the Trinitiiritiii 
i-maeptHin «tf the Deity as u deviation from the 
pure* do4*tritir of iiionoUiriKiii. t'f. A. hang, 
Thr Makings nf Hrli^wn. 

MonotirdlicM, 11 iMs>t of heretiiw who main- 
taim-d that i*hrisl had but oni* tvill (f«r. moofM, 
hingle, thflrin^ to w-ill). Their doc'trinr W'as the 
logieal exlensioti of the heri'sy of Uie Mono- 
ph> sites. w'h(» were all Monothelili's. llie m^el 
rose into pioiiiiiiemx; in the seventh ecnturs , 
but the hen'sy griMliially beeame exiitiel exiH'id 
III tin* Moiiopiiysite ehiireln 

Mount re 'niatn. Srs' hti uhm* 

Monotype, a inaehine mr setting up ly|ie. 
ICa<-h letter is east 'and M't as rrH|ijirf*d iliniugh 
the ifib-rineiliary of a roll «»f piinetiiri'i] pafST. 
The ridi of pu)H'r is piinetiinsi in a niiiehiiie 
rf'seiiibling u large !y|K*wTller, which is rallixl 
tiir keylsiarfl, and the ndl of pniMT is then 
t ( isb-rrefl to the easting iniiehine. when* it 
ofOitnJs, by loi-ans of rompresNed uir. the |MMii' 
tKJii of an iiufM-mblnge of If t ter-nioukla kmiwn 
as a matrix east-. 1 'Im> iiiiitrix is m*uie to oeeitpy 
a df-niitb- |NMition for any given letter, im iliai 
the imaiUI far the* leiU'r in ifiiestiori ki exiMlIy 
ofi|K>siic a small jci. IhnMigh which niolU*fi 
tyiMT-mctal issrpiirtcd. (ScTf;iitustnitioiifHip.44fl). 

Monrcalc (imin'rr-g'Ul). 
tilt pnrvimie of i*alermo. 
up aniuml the chureh 
OH'nt ffiiindnl 
prinee William 11. 
firehbishop. 'riie old et 
|Kditan eiitiu'flral of 

Memroe (mon-nV). 
tfic DtiiU-fi Statfw of 
in W^mlamreland county, 

Yorit in IKUJ. He waa 
Mary College, and from 
in the Ucvolulllautry 
hio)]iu:if to the st4^ ul 
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Ilf wuH rifrtfil u iiu'iiihcT of tlif Virf;iniii Ah- 
M'liitily, uiid 17 h;i till 17ms lif n*|>nm'iitc<t 
V'irf<ifiiu in t'ori^rrMi. In I7HH hh u riicriilior of 
tlif ('ofivfiitiori of Vir^iiim hf Kiri'niiciiLMly o|>- 
[nimmI tlif riitillfutloii of tin* new ^V^If^4l Con- 
Mtiliition. In 17fN) hr wan rhH'trd t4i the SeriuU* 
of thr I 'nllrd Stalrw, and from 17JM to 17lltJ he 
wah MiiiihMT ri<‘ni|M>triitiary to Fraiirr. Kroin 
17m) till IHn'J Ilf waN (•ovrrnor of Virffinia, and 
In hr rrltirrii'd iin I'invoy-rxlmordimiry to 

FraiKT on a iiiiKhioii whirli rrHulIrd in thr ac- 
riuiHilion of Louisiana for ].7,000,(MM) doUani. 


duiiKmitiH to their (ifui'e and aafety. At the name 
iiriio the Atiifrieati ttnitineubi wen; dedared to 
lx* no longer MihjretH for coloiiizntion^by any 
Kiini|M^un |>owcr. Hie dm'trinr haa Hi^verul times 
Imtii asMerted, notably in thv attitude of the 
I jiiU‘d Statc*H towunls NuihiRhiii III during his 
Mexican undertaking, ami in imnncetion with 
thr Fanurna Canal and the Veiiezuela-Guiuna 
iNiundary c|uestion. It Intii all the force of a Unit 
priiieiple in the I'nited States. At the Awt 
llagtir ('onfcrencM! in 18il0 the delegates of the 
Triited Stat4's stated diKtiiictly that the Mon- 
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In 18 Id thr Ih’iiKH^ralir llrpiiblu'Mti party rierted 
him to the pri‘Hidenf\ of the rniti'd Mate's. In 
18l!0 he wiH re-rltH'texI, truly onr vote iM'iiig east 
against him. Hiis Ir' owetl ehielly to his having 


prcHniml the 
toghe skrttlemrnt 
slavi 




of Florithi by Spain, and 
the vrxnl tpieNtion of the 
tiy the Missouri iMiiiipro- 
lant'iputtHl states of 
ully n'«'ogtii/.et^ by the 
tiring Monroe's scviaid 
event in it w'lis the pro- 
innK‘ dortriiH' *. 
llie, n prineipir in inter- 
rsiHRuling in Aineriea to 
in Kuro|ie, was foniiulatcHl 
nu'ssagt' of 2nd ]>ee.p 182il, 
t the I'nited States W'oiild 
it to ex^jut the Fumpeaii 
ly^jioriMitn of Atueriea us 


n>e IhK'trine a as the scdtled |Mdiey of their 
wuntry. - t’f. W. 11. Taft, The ^'nitrd iSltties 
OTui iVrtrr. 

Monro'via, the sru|H)rt- capital of tJic Ue- 
puhlie of labc'ria, foundetl in 182*4, and iinmed 
after Pn'sident MonnK\ Fop. IMKIO. 

Mona (mons; FI. Ilergm). a town of Belgium, 
eupital «>f the ppoviiu'c of llainatili, on the 
Tmiiillr. It was until 18G2 one of the strongest 
fortresses of Kitro|ie, hut the furtifleations were 
then demoliiiluHl and their site ocvupietl by a 
fine iMMilevard. The prinetpal buildings nit* 
ehiirtdi of Ste Waucini, built l>elwtt*n ll.'iO and 
158U and the t«>wn hall (fotiiRU*<l 1458). Among 
mamifiu*turfs are linen, woollen, and cotton 
rabru*s. fire-anm, eutteiy*. ami simp. Coal m 
exleasively niinctl in the vicinity. In 804 Mons, 
which ooeupies tlie site rif one of Cawar's forts, 
was made the' capital of Hainauli by Charic- 
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inafTiic. It luiK lisnirt'd iiiuc’h in hivU»r\*. Tl«r 
town HOft AKViipii^l hy tht* CU*nnnrM, uii«J n'^iiiiunl 
by Canuifimi tnx^iM on lltli Nov., 1 U 18 . Sc*c 
Eun>f>emi Ifrrr. iVijf. 

Mon'KOon, an wind whirh blow* 

for oiu'duklf «if the ^*ur in one dirtvlhiii, und for 
the other lialf in tlie f>pt’<N»ite dinvtion, enm- 
, imstiii;; in thin rtwix'el with u trude-wind. whieli 
blows ill the siuiie dim*tion all the year rotiiid. 
MlMfioons. like onlinary land an«l nnca bre<‘rxw, 
are eaiiMHl liy variationit in the fvlative teiii|H*ni> 
lure of iMTan agd hunl. The relation lietW'et*n 
the mean <laily teni|M*nitun‘ of land and Ht*a 
de(H‘ndN |uirlly on the latitude, and |mrtly on 
the KciUMMi of the year. Al tlx* ef|iiator the 
oec'iin mean i.s alwi\|‘M the low’er. but aa the 
hit itiale * U ei Ilia'S httfhtT it. approaehc's anti 
iiltimatt ly Mirpavsi'M the mean tem|>eraiiirt' of 
the lantl. •'I'lie rt'xrrsal of si|;ii tif relative tt*tn* 
{HTature With t'hiiii^'i' td lulitutle is xt'ry iiiarkiHl 
in winter, so that, it may hap|K‘ti, as it tltH's in 
, Asia, I Hilt the tstmi aetji as the warm (und 
tlx'rerort' low -pi‘i'ssiire) rt'^^itai in wintt'r, ami luf 
the etihi (h»;;li-firessnre) re*:ioii in suninier, ThtiH 
in winter the north-east monsoon blow.s oxer the 
C'hin«i Sea, I'tM'hind'hina. and the Indian Ottan. 
In summer, on the other hiin<l, the inomuMUi oxit 
the Indian OetMin blows Ntroni^ly from the 
south- west, with heavy rainfsitl. MoUHtMUis of 
slighter intensitx oreuf in Anstrali.i, Spain, ami 
the south-eimtern part of the Tniteil Staites. 

Monster, or Monntroalty, u ti rtn applicHl in 
anatoinx anri plixsiolo^y to lixin^ lM'iii|pi whieh 
exhitiit frtim birth onwanls soine ifn|>ortunt 
abiionnal features in .stnietun-. or pn-sc'iit 
notable dcAndions fniin the jioriiial ty|K* of 
their kind. The s* leiiee whieh invest ij^p tew 
siK'ii .'•tifionmil forms is known as tcuitfflogff, 
.Monst4'rs |ires«'iil very wi<le x^ariaiioiis in the 
eharaeten* and det^rei-s of the in|ilfoniiatioiis, 
ranging from an almost im|u n'eptible to an 
ahnofit b»fal deviation from ttie normal iy|M'. 
lint there an* definite ty|M*s of inonstroNitieir, 
diNtingiiiftlusI by ilistinei ufiahiriiieal I'harmdrni, 
just, m there are definite ty|xw of normiU striie- 
tiire; und the former may lie eliiK»ifkf«<l hy eon- 
sidr*ring the foduM or embryo. The iinutofiiist 
may at »»nee deU’el all hetitioiis easels of iiion- 
stronitii'H by noting that they prv'Ment ebanuders 
fierfwHy im'ompatible with any known ty|H; 
of abnormal <levelo|iinenl. Talen of inonNU^ni 
ocetirring tsith in man luid in lu^asts are met 
*wiU| in Uu* wTitirigs of the ohier anat^uniKlu 
und naturalists; tnit Nueh iM’tYuifits, if not 
entirrdv destitute of truth, owe nuutL of Uit-ir 
interest to the liU'nil einMluhriienl with which 
they have liecn retTirded. Old wriU^ni Imve 
argued for the production of nueh htcal rniifiiiteni 
by the intemourac of demona and women, of 
tmitci and men; and witclM'raft, magic, a|»cll. 


divine vengi*aiiei» - iMid, imut' lately, llie effint 
the niother*ii mind of fViglit. terror, dn^aiiiN, 
d*e. - have eiudi and all Ikhmi enslited. but €H|iially 
erroiuHmsl>, with eaiising malfoniiations und 
abiioriiiuJili(n( in the yet iiniHini ehild or embryo. 
Teratology eiui explain moat, if not all, iniilhw* 
iiiatioiM liN nwiilts of interfeitMiiv wiUi the 
normal developiiieiii of tlie orgiuiiKin, and an 
eauMsI by notue phyuieal or eliemii^nl diMtiirbunee. 
These* ao-eidliHl * frraka of nature** are* in tmth 
the reiiulta of morbid ludionti ami o|)rrationii in 
the living organiKiii, as well dedined, but mil yet 
au well known, as art* those of the* hi*althy and 
normal ImmIv. Among the prorniimiit or primary 
(*iiUM*s III till* priMliiedioii of iiitiiiKinNiiiies in Uie 
human embryo an* the followdng: I >etk*ienelea 
or deformations in the n*pnMiijetive organa and 
mntvn.'dN of the fill her or mother, or of Uith 
piirc*iits: diseases <»r mal|M»sitionii of the plaee*iila 
or lifter* hi rtii. or of the fad id inembraiiea: 
ianliitioii in the development of the fadiiN iUndf, 
arising fnuti pn*KKur«*, injuries, or ludiial disease 
either i»rigiiiatiiig fniiii the germ itsc'lf or c*oiii- 
muiiieiitt'd fntni the mother; ami the prr*s<*m*«* 
of aetiiiil or |k deni ml discuise in either or Imth 
piimils. Injuries b> the mother iniiy iililo to 
some extent affeet the emhryo, though nicsit 
autliorities are doubtful on the |siint. Malfor- 
tiiulloiiH and monslrosihes are frt*c|iieiitiy met 
with ill the lower anhnaN. .o>d particularly in 
thoM* which are domeatieuK < liy man. In the 
pliini W'orld monstrosities uKo tieeiir. 

Mon'atrance, or Remonstrance, (*altril also 
oy/rrtfforboii or cTponitmium^ is the sii4Ti*d vesst*| 
ill w'hirdi, in the Itoiimii Cat hollo Church, the 
host is shown to the people at iM'iicdictiona, 
pro* r-ssioiiH, iiiifl other solcmiitf it*s. Its iifwt 
pr«)i ‘bly diitf'M from the estahlishmeiii of the 
feHii'iil of f'nrpiis ('hristl in 120*4 by l'o|a? 
I'rlian IV. The « arhest niotistruriees known 
date from the fourteenth fs'iiliiry, and arc rnmlc* 
ill the fonn of a (ml hie tower. The most 
rnoti form nrrw' f'onhiNiN of a ehaliee-fmded stand 
of w#Hoe precious meljil, and a eireulur re|MMii*- 
toiy*. usually a transparent pyx, aurrouiidiHl 
by sun -like rays. In the 
nionsl.rumi* is shapnl like 

Montagnurda (mon- 
tagne, 'the M< 

Fn‘m*h hisbiry, given 
cratic party in the C^mX 
cK*eiipk*<l the higher 
hall whf're it imd. I'lie 
tain* were Dunioii. M 
the men who ifilr«uliie4*4l 
l*lic Mountii'm rose; Uf the 
in dune, 17kfl, aii<l for 
suflieicntly lormidaMc to 
S^mti after the fttlLof 
17114) the names o^* 


^reek (*hurcb the 
i|L.niii. I 

w), or fjBi M^- 
B>opiiiaiVnartt|||riii , 
exlrcrfl^ demo^ 
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labile * Kriulnallv <liAa|»|K*an-d fnnii f»arty tiofHrii- 
ciiiturc, 

Mon'taHtUt I^imIv Mary \V«»rl.U*yi Kii^jlihh 
wrilcT, wax Ixmi in IftMli, aial ilti'il in 17012. 
Shr wiw lli<* c’KJrnt daii^hUT uf Kvrlyii l*i€*rr€‘- 
atiiTwanls Dnkr of Kiii^Ntori. In 1712 
Hhr ina^ir u runaway luatrh with I'alwurd Wort- 
h'V Moritat(ii. a wralLliy \Vhif( M<‘h<ilur, wli«» litid 
f|Uarrfll4'cl with Ikt fattier. In 1710 MoiituKii 
waM ap|>oinU‘tl AiiihaHHador U* llie Porte, and 
Liidy Slary aecouipaniefl him to CoiiHluntiiiopte. 
wlii-n* lla-y mnaiiird from Jan., 1717, to May, 
1718. ll wuN during this {M-riod ttiut laidy 
.Mary*N fariiotiM Turkish iMtvrs were written, 
lauty Mary retiiuiiK'd Jiliroud, living chieflv in 
Italy, from 17:U) until her hushaiura <ieutli in 
1701; liiit fMMin after her return to Kn^'linid 
tihe liernelf died of eaiieer in tlie Im'aNt. Hit 
let tern are inarki'd hy ^rvnl vivaeity anil ^rapine 
|M»wer, Uifitether with keen ohNervalion uiul hide- 
|NMidenl jiidtfineiit Cf. I'aston, Liuiff Mary 
W'ortley Monhtfiu tmd her Timts. 

Montaigne (mon-tair; Kr. pron. inon-tayny), 
MifJiel Myrtueni de, h'reiieh essayint, wan Inirn in 
KaKl at ttie ea.stle of .Montaigne, in Peri^ord, 
died III latl'J. lie learned Latin coiiverNatioimlly 
iK'fore he eoiild Hpi'ak l«'reiieli, and C«reek wax 
uImo an 1 arly aequihition, At the ii^e of six he 
iK'eame a pupil at the College de («iiienne at 
BonleaiiN, and at tiiirteeii he hej^aii to study 
law. Little is known of his youth and early 
manhood. In l.'iTl he retireil to his aiie^'Htrnl 
eh4teau, and devoted himself to iM'UiH'fiil study 
uiul ineditation. In l.'iHU tie puhlished the lirst 
two iKioks of Ins f.'v.vm.v, and immediately after* 
wards set out on a journey thnai^h (oTiiiiiny. 
Switzerland, and Italy to restore his healtli. 
whieh had Imm'II shattered hv the attaeks of a 
hereditary disease. In 1382 and l.’iHt he was 
ehoseti Mayor of Hohleaux. In LsSS he repiih- 
llshed Ills Kssms, with the atldititui of a tiiinl 
IsKik. .After a last visit to Pans (in the eourse 
of whieh he was Lhniwii into the Hustille for 
a short time hy the la'aji^uers) Moiilaij;ne sc'etiis 
to liiiNe ilwelt (piietly in his ehilteuu. Moll* 
Lui^iie'.s Kusttis ha.s at all tunes U'eii one of 
t4e nit»st ttopuIaiftMH»k.s in the Froiieh laiifrua|(t\ 
'W'>' eiiihruee an&trnonllnarv variety of ttipies, 
«^eh ur^t4uiehe^u|K>i^u a lively, eiitcrtainin^ 
iiuuinrrr with all M|| ^ einess of strong; native 

B itrelKRif system or n'giilurity. 

aiiMUkfcsi from tiie ancients art! 
ith K own n'liiarks lUid (tpiiiioiis, 
L*s <1 hitiiHt'lf ill It pleiiNiuit strain 
<1 AlU All oeeasionul liiTruY, to 
inoAisU ran witii mime diAlcnlty 
si'lw. His Topics, a diary of 
I lw>^- 2 , the MS. of which wmii 
yc'm after his death, was puT>- 
Ktiglish Iraiishi* 


tions of the EnHaUy one hy Charles I'otton, and 
an eariMT one hy John Florio, — BiULiooaAPiiY: 
\V. L. I'olliiiH, Montaif»ne\ K. DowrdAi, Michel 
tie Murtinifirte; L. Siehel, '*3kiithel de Maniaigne; 
\\ (;iruijd, Les 6jH}tiu€a de ifi pautec de Maniaigne, 

Montalcmbert (inori - tH* hu,i • liAr), Charles 
Forlies Keiif*, Comte de, FreiM*h puhlieist, poli- 
lieiiifi, hist 4 iriaii, and UMvilo^iun, born in London ^ 
1810, died at Paris 1870. Of his very numerous 
writings the ehief is Moinea iV accident degmin 

St. Jiennii jusyud St. lieward (English transla- 
tion 18(»1 8 ). Others are Tie de Ste Elisabeth 
de //ongrtV ( l 8 Jt») and L'.ivcnir jiolUit/ue (TAngle^ 
terre (1853). 

Montana, a state in the niountain division 
of the I’nited .States, Ixgimled hy ('uiiada in 
the north, and traversed h} the Hoeky Moun- 
tains in the west. The .Missouri has its souree 
in and traverses .Montana; the .Milk and Vclluw- 
htune Itivers, ullliieiits of the Missotiri, arc 
also iiii|Mtrtaiit. In sheep- funning and wikiI* 
priMhietitui Montana holds prt'rnier plius^ among 
the I lilted States, the elip iii ItllU yielding 
l7,75U,tHM) Ih. of wmil. Agrienltiire, de|K‘ndent 
in a degree upon enic'ieiit irrig.it ton, procluees 
wheat ( 1 lhH.*>ojKiu hushels m in 2 U). oats, lairley, 
fla.\-seed, |>otatrM's, hay. amt some silage. .Stisck* 
raising is verv iiii|M)rlant, and hoiiio fruit is 
grown. In 11)211 piihlie lands, ijnappropriuU*d 
and uiirest'rved, uintainhng to 5,I>7;L741 nercs, 
were availahle for grunt in IhU-aere lots to 
prospeetivi* fiirnier-set tiers. There is iin cxti'ii* 
sive himlK'nitg indiistrv, the afT(»restcd arc'A 
4 s»v(*ring (11)17) ia,U 2 ».Pi:t aeres. .Mineral rc- 
Hourees are large and atiii<».sl untapped. Coal, 
eopfuT, gold, silver, lead. Iiiiigsteii, 7 .iiie, eonin- 
diiiji, griiid.stones, and sapphires iM'ing found. 
Munufai'tiires are priiieipallv eonfined to cop(M*r, 
i.e. sifieiliiig and ndiniiig. Hallway inilruge was 
4U5.'t ill 11117, ami in lUltl there was an additional 
7118 miles of elielrie traek. The inhabitants are 
of iiiixeil origin, and iiieliide large nuiulicre of 
Ciuuuliaiis. Irish, and (•eniiaiis* ■ ^Vii Indian 
litTiervc of .Will Hc|. miles (19111) had a pop. of 
]2,i:t8. lleleim (|M>p. 192(f, 12,U*17) is tlie state 
capital, other towns IVing Ihittc (41,011), Great 
Falls (24,121), Hillings (L^>,UNJ), Anaconda 
( 1 1 .titlH ), and .Mismaila ( 12 ,tU» 8 ). The I iiiversity 
of .\lontaiia eoiiipnses a C'ollege of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts at llozejiiaii, a Sdiool of 
.Mines at Hiittc, a Normal ScIkkiI at Dillon, 
luut tiu* State Cniversity (founded 1805) at 
.Missoula. .\n'a, 147,182 m|. inikv (700 wi|tcr);"*' 

( 8 »p. (1920), 518,880. 

Mtuilaiui was iMliiiittcd to the Cnkm on 
22 iid Keh„ 1880. The prem*nt Government 
comprises n Ckivcnior, S<uuite (51 membefs, 
clcetcfl ft>r four years, one-half seeing biennial 
rc-t'K'ctioii), and House of HcfutaienUitives (104 
members, siHing ibr two 3 'eani). Two Sctiaiors 
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ami two Hcjtr(\s(‘ri(ativesf uit* tu 

For l<MvJ cTJiiiirnt tho i.s divukxl into 

51 wMiiTitu tuul liittlncis. 

Mocita'nus, tho4inin«i<T of a i'hri»tiaii Kcct. 
ui»|M*ur<^ alxml the middle of the dCH^tiul centurx* 
ill Fhrypa as a Avw Clirintmii proftliet^ udvo- 
eatian an OHis'lio inale of iiioruls and Ix'hiivioiir. 
faiKtinf!, eclil)iu*>‘. and witliii|{ MihniiiMioii to 
martyrdom. He auuicht to estahliNh a i-ofniniittity 
cfiNall tnie Udievcni at IVpu/.u. in i'hryj^ia, Uien* 
to aw'OJt tlir (K*a>iid Advent. The Sfoiitiiniids 
were foreed tu, withdraw fnnu the rutholh* 
Chim'h and form thrruikdve* into a M'tmratc Me*’t 
in l*hr\Ki.i aUait l>fd. In North .\fnea tlie\ 
lIcniriHhed for .Home time, hnt hy the fourth 
c’fii^ury they «H*m#rvei \ wlien* to have diHtt|>> 
|K*ared.* 

Alonturitla (mon*iar-yhe), a t<iwii of Franer. 
departiiKSit of f^aret, on the l.fiin|;. It ia Uit- 
juiietion of the thrtr niimlN of the 
and Hriarr. and in a mil way jiinetion with an 
iiniNirAtiit tradr. Pop. irt.lNMI. 

hlontuuban (inon-U^ hanh ehirf town of the 
df'|iartin< fit of Tarii-et'Ctaroniie. l'’niOi*< ; on the 
Tiirn. Silk, wtKd, Ar., arc iiianufar'ttjftMl. Mon- 
tatihan wa^ a stronj^liohl of the lluifUenoU. and 
i.H titill a PrM!<'Htant eentre. Pop. Mntt^ 

Utubiin in ai^o the luiiTte of a \illa>;e in Franee. 
departnieni of .Sctinine. whieh iM'i'aiiie prominent 
during; the Fairoja an War (liatlles of the Somme, 
and battle of llapauinf'). 

Montbi^ltard imondiadidir/* a tow n of Fmius . 
Ill the deparunent of llonfm. It in Nitnafed at 
the e<*riilneni c id the tMLdne iitid laMUiie, and 
is on the Uh6ne-Khme i iinai. Pop. I0,(KNI. 

Mont Blanc (that ih ' White Mountain *), the 
|oftK‘*«t iiKaintaui of l'airo)»<'. In Jon^iiia tlie 
P' liiiioe elyiiri of the Alfvi, and riMfijf htr’t 

alK»vc the fM'u-le\rl, in hitiiah^d on the frotitH'iw 
of Fraiii'c and Italy, and near that <ofSwdl%«Tlanc1. 
The main fKirlion o( the niouiitain and the 
hifthest Hijiiiinit an* in ^^lne^* (lffinte*Savoif*>. 
The htixt' liihunfaiii rnnwi (:iU iiuIi'h long by* in 
iniltw wide) in sUiitoiNt entireb gruiiitie. It liaN 

iHnnemtiH |>eakK. Home romuleil, Minie i»har|* 
(aiguiUenf. On liie Nouih-raht iU fair in Kic(*p; 
uii the iMirth'Wi'Ht laU'raJ ehairiN are Rent off. 
iuncMig which aliout thirty glaeiim are isiuntiHl. 
Tlic chief are the glat'ien 1 >i’R llofMKiiui. ItotH. 
Argeiiti^rc, and Mer de Olautr. The Niuiimit wan 
ttiat rm*h«^ in June. 17f4n, by tho guide «fiuy|iieji 
BaJiiiat. 17kr irT-siimmit of .Mont Jilfuii; Rlip|»ed 
frviu.il» plats* in Nov.. 

Montdldii^r, a town of Frams*. departnieni 
of Soinine, 2^ ndhrK from Compiegrie. It wax 
fxx^ufded iiy'* ihe: Prumiam in 1870. and Imsuuik* 
prominent during the Kumfiean War (battlet of 
tikc Somme). C'-ofiturrst by ttie Cicntiana in 
March. HH8, it wa» retaken by the French on 
loth Aug. 


Monte Clurio. a Uiviera town in the Prined- 
imlity c»f .MonuiHi. ml joining tiie town of that 
name. It iiUuulii on the Hay of Monmsi. and in 
iiiu<‘li fV<S|itent«sl on in^aint of i1.ii ttingninoetit 
(*ttiiino (built 1878). ill whieh irciite-cl-4|UuninU‘, 
roulette, and other guinea an* playeci. Pop. 
uImhiI fMUM). 

Monte l^aalno (or Caaaino), an liidioii 
inona.Ht.f'ry near raiuiino. in the luirtii of Cam- 
pania. Italy. It wail foundisl in A.n. 521) by 
St. Betuslird on the «ite of an ancient tcsiiple of 
Apollo, to whieti Dante alhideH. and wan the 
lirNt moniuitc’ry of the Bencdietine t Inter. It 
iM-eiune ri'tiowiUHl for ilN privileg(*N and wealth, 
and its library rleh in .MS.S. An a moiiaiitcry it 
wuN diNNolved in IHfM). but it eoiitiiintw to e.xwi 
in the form of an ediieational eHtahliNhineiit. 

Monte CrlHto (Ihe uneieni Oglutia), a amtill 
iHlatid 0 iiiileH in eireiimfereiiee iN'longing to 
Jtaiy, 25 mile.>H .s. of Klha, Ihe Neat of a |ieiml 
cjiliiiiy. It hiiN In'<*ii immortuli/isl in the iiiiiNter- 
pietH* of DiiimiK |>^'re, t<i whleli he gave tlte title 

Comtr Ji- Mohtr-rrisio. 

Montecu'clill, or. more correetly, Monte- 
cu coll, liaimoiidop Priiur of ihe Knipirr. aitd 
Duke fd Melli. military eommamler, iHirii ItMlN. 
dusl H»HU. Ill UMkt he gaineii a great victory over 
ihe Tiirkn after having driven them out of 
TraiiNVlvania. In Jli7:) In* wun phu*(sl ul the 
head of Ihe iiit|N*rial IrtHip , and rheekcHl the 
progrem of IjOUih XIV bv P r rupture of Bonn, 
and by forming a junetioii with the PriiUH! of 
Dnutge in Npib* of Tiimmie and t'oruh^ Monte* 
eiieulfN hiiiiMHpieiit advaiici* Into AlNiu*e wuw 
repulMt*d by the PriiifH- of t'4>nd<^. Hik luNt military 
exploit wfia the Hiege of Phili|>Nhiirg. 

Monteflorc (moii'ic-n-o'ra), Sir Mohcn. .lewiKh 
pi. 'aiithro|»iMl. wim Ixim J78J>, died 1885. Iliii 
ii;- ifvoleiiee .lewN thnaighout the world wiu* 
uiilNaiialefb and he viNitisl l*ah*Htiiie m'veii timeii, 
the last when in hiN nitie1>”Hisuind year. 

Monte Grappa, The Itattlea of, were fought 
iluring the Kiiro|M*tin War bet.Wf*en the 

AiiHtne(#erfiianN and the ItahuiiN in 11)17 and 


11)18. 

Mont^limar (moiptA-li-miir; the aneieiit 
Acuaium), a town of Fi||ice. ilepartnieiif of 
Dr 6 iiie, formerly a HtronghA of ihe llugue*^>tN, 
imd eapital of Vn]d4^« i^BncsltirVki linnstlt It 
twN rimiuif}u*tuicaof MD^^stMiiMiigat. Pop. 1 4 . 188 ). 

Montene'gro (nativA, ' 
dafih, * liiack Mountiiin ' ), nerly uni 

kingdom in Kiiro|M!, now i proviiijj 
Slax'ia. Ttie KurfaiH* is eve wIm*! 
laang covered )/y lui exU nioii 
A l|if», risitig Uf Uie lieigh of 
prindfNd river it the M aU;l 
bccehy pine, cluwinuU, ml j 
iimlier fsiver itiuiiy of le 
kloixe oimI tonic ar!ey, 
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finMliirrfl, anil rnlltr arc rrarnl in ^rrat niiifil>«*rH. 
'Mic iilriiond, viri<‘, tind |iotii(‘^ruiiaU* arc; culii- 
vuh'd in llir more KtirltiTeil vnllevH. IVaaiint 
owiKTHliip tff laiifi IH f^eiierally in forec*. The 
chief occiipalmns of the Monh nc^'riiiM arc 
ciilliirr and littliin^. The chief touiiN (in nullity 
little more than vjlla^i^e.s) are (Vttiiije and 
.lakova. Ttie Moiitene(;rinM are pure Serlis aiui 
Hpeak a Serliiaii diah'ct. In relif^ioii they arc of 
tile (ireek Ortliodox i'hureh. Monlenej(ro haa a 
|Mipiila(iofi of alHiiit 270,0<Kt. 

Montenegro, limt appearing a.s a prineifiality 
under the nameof Zeta in the foiirtc'enth <‘entiiry, 
wuH Hiihj<*ct to the f^reut Serhiun kirif(dom till 
when the Serbians were defeated at Kosmivo, 
and the Moiitene^rriiiM founded a priiieedfishoprie 
in the mountains under the protection of a 
liiissiaii alliafK'e. 'I'he dij^nity was inheriltMl 
through brothers and nepliews, and after tfM)7 
beeaiiie ht'iu'ditary in the family of INdrovileh 
Njt'vtos. The liistory of Montenegro for niatiy 
>(‘ars is a n*eord of ileadly Ntni|{);les W'itli the 
Turks, and of a slowly f^rowiiiff eivili/atioii 
aiiion^ its inhabitants. In INa'jDaiiilo II iH'eame 
vliidiku (priiieediishop), but in 1855 he murrieil, 
thn‘W off his eeelesiastieal idiaimder, assuiiiiUK 
the title of lioNpodar or priiiee, and transforimsl 
his laml into a seeiilar |irinel|iality, the inde|MMi> 
(h'liee of whieh was soon reeoj;ttii^*<'<i ^0' lliissia. 
Diinilo was ussiissiimted in IHIMI, and Nteholas 1 
IVIrovileli beiuime llospodar. In he 

en){!iKetl in a not altogether Kueeessful %viir 
attaiiist Turkey; but in IH7<I he joinetl Scrhiii 
and III 1877 8 Kiissia against his hereilitary foe, 
with the n*suU that MKM) s<|. mihrs were added 
to his territory by the Treaty of Ilerlin. lie 
UNMimed tlii* rank <tf kin^ in IIMO. During the 
l*«uro|H'aii War Miiiiteiief^i'o was on the side i»f 
the Allies. In Nov.. ItMM, King Nieholas was 
de|H>Med and Monteiiegni was united with Viigo- 
Slaviii. Hnii.iotiUAiMiv; I*'. S. Stephenson, .•! 
ilislorif of .l/oidenegro; ('. Slo> uiion iteh. The 
Kitifitiom of the Serbums, CVon/hinx, and Slovenes, 

Muntercy, or Monterrey, a eity iiiul eapital 
of the .state of Nuevo Leon, .Me\ie«>. It lies at 
an ultitmle of fet'l in a spur of the Sierra 
Madre, alsMit UMI miles fniiu the Texan fnmlier, 
and is a railway junetimi on the diris't lines from 
Taiiipieo mitl the t^ited^ates. It is Vfie seat 
of a bishop, 'fhe iruA||^ arc varicxi. Monterey 
wn.s foiindo^ in latSB Leon, the name lieing 
wlATit iHH'ame a eity. There 
stalk m^U Nip. alMiut H0,t)iKl. 
sT^Mtei^kn (nuiKtes-pun), V'ruii^Mse .Xtla*- 
JM.ti',^Ian de, AistnisH of lAitiis XIV, Iwmi 
in llVil, di^^in W7. She was the ik'eond 
daughter of Iw di«de Mortemart, and was in 
^ Itltkl married V> tfr .Man|uis dc Montcs|Hin. 
^^^the nii^st Asidwtiiig lieauty she adde^ a 
niM^y^diness aim wi^and a lUghly cultivated 


fiiiiid. .SfMiii after her ap|H!aruiic*c at court she 
attracted the king's attention, and fruri^lOOH till 
ltl74 slic shared his favour with Louise cle la 
V'allitrc. The latter, howe\^, withdrew in 1074; 
.M. de .Moiitespan had alruudy Ixxmi ordered to 
n'tire to his estate. Mriie Se Moiitetipan bore 
eight ehildreii t4> the king, four of whom died in 
iiifaiiey. The others wen; eiitrustcxl to the earc of 
*the widow Seurron * (later Mine dc Maintenou). 
The iiiltuerure of the favourite mistress W'os uMn 
excreised in piihlie affaini, and her empire OA'er 
the king continued until alnii^t 1G7U, when a 
growing attacduiient to Mine de .Mairiteiion 
tinally estranged his affections front Mine dc 
Montespan. In 1001 Mine de Montespan f|iiitted 
the eoiirt, nn<t devoted her lust yean to religious 
exeri'ises and jwnileiux*. 

Montesquieu (mon'ti's-kyru), l'lmrle.s Louis 
de Scf'ondat, Huron d<r la Hrt^ile et de.lMirii 1080 
at the ehtUcaii of La Hr^de, near Hordeuux, dic'd 
at Paris 1755. He studied law; in 1714 In'camc; 
a counsellor of the Parliament of Hordt'uiN; and 
ill 1710, on the death of his iim'le, parliaincuitary 
presidc'iit and Huron de Moiites4|uieu. The; 
lArttres /Vrsunrs, the llrst of the three great works 
on whieh his fame principally rests, up|)cared in 
17*.i 1 . Pur|H>rting to cxiiisist of the <x)rrt*Hiiondenee 
of two Persians travelling in France, this bcsik 
is a lively satin' u|sm the inanners and customs, 
niid the poUtieal and ec'elesiastieul iiistitutioiis 
of the author's age and eoiiniry'. Other works 
of le.HS im|H>rtaiiee follow'cd; and in 1728 Mon* 
U’scpiieii was adiiiitted to the French Aeudeiny. 
He gave up his pn;sidi«it*s olliec in 1720, and 
then visited (aermatiy, Hungary, Italy, Holland, 
aiul Knglaiul. In Knglaiul he stayed for eightixui 
iii«>nths, and imbilx'd a deep udriii ration for its 
HiK'iiU and |>olilieal institutions. He returned to 
Frutux' ill 17«'U, and in ]7.‘I4 he puhlished his 
Cotixitlnalions mr Its causes de In grtmdmr et la 
decadence des Komains. In 1748 L' Esprit de9 
tMs, the n-siilt tw'eniy years of lulxiur, was 
published, and at 0111*0 placed its ^utlior among 
the greatest writers of his cxiiintry. The scofx; 
of the work is perhaps ibewt indieated by the sul>- 
tille of the original eclitiuii, w'hicdi descrilx's it 
lui a treatise 011 the relation whieh ought to 
exist Ix'twxx'ii tlir laws and the Constituthm, 
manners. eJinmte, religion, eoniinercxr, Ac., of 
eiic'h country. .Among his leaser works arc: 
Ihahmuf de Sylta et ffEucraie, /> Vaiptfte de 
Paphtvf, Essai sur te godt (unOnishedL Arsace 
et tsfnenie (prtdmbly n work of his you^^h^ 'ind 
Inures Jamili^tres, - HiDUotiiiAFiiY: Sir C. P. 
lIlM'rt, 3/tai(rs«/uirti; L. Viuii, iiiatoire de Montes* 
yttieu: M vie et ses awresi Sorel, Moniejsquieu, 

Motiteasori, Mario, Italian educationist, was 
bom at Home in 1870. She took the degree of 
dcK'tor of mcdleltie in 1894, and from 1898 to 1900 
WHS director of a school for lucutally defective 
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children. She in tiic rnitcil in 

1913, an^ in Knulniid in 1919. Several (»f her 
works on c<1ui‘n1i(»n hnvi* tninslHfcii into 

Kn^lish. For, .M<iiit»-<ts«iri MrlluMi *. 

iCdufutinu. • 

Monfevid 'cn, u iiiariUnif’ «ic'par(iiirtit, foriiifit|» 
the iiKist deiwrly |M' 0 |»|ed im'U of I'nipiuv, iil 
tlw mouth of the Hto tir la I'luta. It is a wiiw- 
Krowiii){ district, with a liilly hiirfaci* suited for 
8ri9*k>miiuiift. Aren, !f5<l lu). fiithn«: pop. 3H7,9IN) 
(or 1439*4 |K*opIe jK*r Mtpiiin* mile). 

hfontevldeo,.a s<^iitKirt‘ci(y of rnijriiay, the 
state capital and capital of the dcpartiiirnt of 
Monte \ id(‘(«. on the Hay of Moritcvidi*o and the 
[tin dc la IMatu. of \«liieh the hay foriiiK an arm. 
Moi^tevnh'o is the piiiieipal Hca|>ort of I'ni^tiny, 
and is flie terminus of the ( Vntrnl amt North- 
Fasterii Jluilway lineh. It is laid out on 
fiiiKierii tVsinsatlantie lin<‘s. and eluims to la* 
the tinest-huilt eify in America, 'riien' arc t%%o 
nu'<‘-e«'ur>u's and a hiill-riii^ n<‘ar thi* ei(\, niiieh 
alMitimfs ill i-IiiIm aial hot(*)s. As tin* seat of a 
hmtiop and two hiHlin|is siif7ni(*:in there is a line 
eatliednil (eoniplettMl 'Mie elimate is 

fairlN healthy, hut it is Aery hot in KUiiiiiier. 
As a (xirt Monte\ idco's enormous harlsMir offerK 
inseeuie prtdettioii to shippiti{/ from feah*** and 
st4»rm^, tnit nevertheless a i»reul tr.insit trade is 
earfi«rt oii in lixi stoek, canned me.'it, and meat 
pnxlui’l.s in la nd. ‘I'lie town was founded in 
non, and Is'came capital «>f rni^uay in 182H. 
Fop. {IlilHi). 

Montoni m*(> A/,tee emiM ror ^if .Me\h*<» when 
('orte/. inviMli-d the *‘,nji try in IT* Hi. liilliieiu'eil 
hy an aneieiil proplncv, he at first weh*oni<’d 
the Spaniards; hut when he <jiMoverrs| that 
th<*y were no Mi|N-ritatiiral U’lnifs, he iM*an'i|y 
titni. •c«-jtsnr<*s hT their dest ni* ti«in, <'<#rte3t 
on le.irii.ri^ this M*i/.f*d Morde/uma, ami (‘oni> 
(K-iled liirii to r<*ci>^ni/.<* tin' siipremai'y* of .Spain. 
The .\/te<-s imriii'fliid^ ly nfise in n-voll, ami n*- 
fuM*d to Iw* cpiirU'd hy the ap|K*aram‘e of .Mciiile- 
/.lima. While urj/irij^ them to siihmissi<»n. he wtyi 
Ntniek on the teitip|e with a stone and fell to 
the jj^round. Fid to the heart liy his hiiimliationf 
he refuw'rl all noiirisliinent, ton^ off his haridaifen, 
and iHSMi after expired. 

MontCort, Snmm de, Karl of f>i'i«*c»ter, 
Kfifftish stxilcsmari and soldier, was ls#rii in 
Fran<*<* Ndwtrn 119,') and IlMNI. dicst riA.*). The 
yoimi^t'Mt M»n of .Simon dr* Mont fort, l*lnrl of 
L<'M*efttcr, the ‘ik'OiirKi* of tlw AI.’ii^*nJM*ii \ he 
w‘oii.,t.U«* fimmr of Henry HI, and marricsl 
KiraiMir. <ViuntcKH-l)owi 4 cer of fVmhrr>ke, ami 
sister of the kiiiff. After a|)endin|f Home years 
in Kmtiee, on hi« return in Kriglurid in 1254 he 
look a prominent fwit in Hie <hK|fUiefi lietween 
the Frown and the liarom. He was eonaidemMUi 
amon^ tluMie wUr» cxt.ort«i the /VwMrion* of 
Oarford fnirii the king in the ' Ma4l rariiaiiient * 


in 12.5A: and he waa the lender of Uie hnrona in 
tlie ao-eiilled * Hamiis' War* (hut ftdkiwiMl, In 
1294 he agriMsl to Kiihmit the (|iif*iitioii of the 
kin);*s ritfht to n^piidiate the i*nH*tsuws to 
f>»uis \| <*r Fr.tmr: lait wjicii the latter, hy 
(h<* Misc* of Amiens, dts'ide^l in fax our of Henry, 
Ih* Miudfort rt*fusi'd lo Im* iMitind hy the decision. 
Hotli Mill's tiMik up arms, and at the hatile of 
l.(*W'es (IHli May. 1294) the king was defeaUst 
and takc'ii prisoner. Tlu* liliNc* of l 4 :*wes, to W'Ideli 
Hciirv 111 agrersl. r'lmtaincd the oiitliiu*K of n 
new Foust it Ilf ion, in whh'li the principle of 
rf*pn‘M*nt:itivc government xxiis n'r^igiiircil: hut 
tliiM pruK’iplc XX as ciiri‘i('fl a m(c|i further in the 
fuinoiis Farhumeiil of 1>e Mont fort, xvldeh waa 
Hiiiiimoiied to m<H*t at Wr'st minster on 20th 
.tail., 1295. The rlistinetive feat lire of the new 
Farhaim'iil xvas the fact (hat. for the lirst time, 
writs xxere issitisl for the election of niemlM‘rM 
from cities and iMiroiighs as well as from the 
<*oun1icH. For this rt'asoii Simon ilc Mont fort in 
Motiietiim*s spriketi of as the ' foiimicr of the 
House of C'ommoiiN though the regular repn*- 
M‘ii1utii}n of cities find Uiroiighs in Farlmineiit 
did not really Is'gin till 129.5. The king a4‘eepfi*x| 
the Foust it lit ion on 14th Feh., 1295; hut FHnee 
KdxvanI and the Mortimers raised the stitiuliinl 
of n'Vidt. At (he hat tie of Kvesham l>e Moniftai 
was defea(<*il iiml slain. Ills memory w*aa long 
n*xen’d hy the |M*ople as thid of a martyr for 
|M»ptihir liU rty. 

Montiltolfter, .low'ph Mil (17i0 IK 10) and 
.laeiptc’S l*',(ienrie (1745 9‘d). joiiit-inveiitorM <if 
the hallism, x«en* Uirii at Vididoiid^H-Aniioiiiiy, 
III the department, of Ardei'lic, in France. Their 
hrst lailhKiii, inthited with rarelied atiiiospherie 
air iiM'emled ffom Annoiiuy in 17K2, iiml the 
in. ‘ ’dioii NiMin hrought tliem fumi* and honoiim. 
.losf was also the inv«-nl4*r of the wiiter-riim. 

MontgnmVry, Alexander, a .Sf*otlisli |MM*i 
who lloiirislii'fl during tlm latter half of the 
Ki\t4H’nth c*eriturv, w*as fsirti at lla‘/.4'lhead Castle, 
in A^rshin*, died |indmhl> ia'twef*n 190.5 and 
1910. His pnneipitl |M»em. the afhgory of the 
ilttrrit mid the Star, was lirsi piihlished in 1597. 
.Many <ff his aonneU iiml iniseeilaiieouN pieces 
were wrillen iruiih earlier ami rireiilalei! in 


iimnnsi'ripl . 

MontHtomery, .laivj^, m 
nahst, was Isirn in nTfTlM 
Amuitrmrnlii, Ids llrsl voli^ 
in 1797. In IKCMi npiafl 
Sjritzrrland, the lirst elTorfl 
the apprrihatiori of the put 
III 1H09 by Thr Went Ind] 
World br/ffTf the /'’/ow/; In 
missionuiy {kh’iii; and In 
inUindt fierbaiM his In'mI w 
a numlN'r of hymns aial oth 
W'cre {liihlisluvl along i^h ll 


liiior fMK't and jour* 
die*l ill lH.5t, l^riHon 
r* of verga^aiiie out 
‘d his 

r>f his Yijmfl yaHm 

i: in^Wia 
(19 \m Itrrefilfind, » 
127 ^ Thr l*rlitan 
rk.wlle also wrote 
r siiffill pi4*e«>s, w^lUll 
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MontUomery, or Montftomcryt^hlre, an of Mnwo, on Un* Chipni. It wiui oocoipied by tlie 


inland rouiity of North Wahft, hna an arc*a of 
AIOJIO fu*rf'fi. ronHiNtiri(( inoHtly of wild, 
and Mtrrih* irif>ijidainH. varying? fnnii I (KM) to 
IMKK) fret in It f‘Ofitain«i, Imwcvrr, aoriir 

liiir and fr rtilf vidlrvs, thr iiMiHt rxlt-nsivr and 
fruit fid of wliicli is that of the Severn, (he 
prinejpal river. The <*ouiity in ahiioHt entirely 
<M‘eiipied by (he Klute-roekN which overspre^mi 
NO lar^e a |H>rtioii of WalcN. Some lead In oh> 
tainefl. as well an hlati* and liniesloiie, AkH- 
eidtiire in carried on ehielly in the narrow valteyM« 
and on tla* caHt *«ide of the county, bordering f»n 
Salop, when* oatH with Nome wheat and fruit are 
produced. In the hilly diNtrh'tN Nhee|t- farming 
IN much practised; cattle and Niitall and hardy 
|HUii<‘M. commonly ealleil mrrlins^ are reare«i. 
KlaniicN are manufactured to Nome extent. 
MontKoiiu'ry iN tin* eoiinty tow'ii, but the larMCHt 
town is Welshpool. Pop. (li)*2l ), 5l,.*U7. 

Montgomery, eoiinty (own of Moidiitomery- 
shire, a nii^re villaue. with a line old church anti 
ruintHi castl(‘, Ik’1oiii;s to the Montf(<»tnerv ciis- 
triet tif iMiroiiifliN, which iiichides also Newton, 
Welshpotd. itte. Pop. (HUM), ird. 

Montf;tom<»ry, a city of Alalmiim, I'liitetl 
Statics, tsHiiitv M*at tif Mont^joinery county, 
4»n the Alabama Hiver, ami on tlu* l.otuKvilh* and 
Nashville Hailway. Tht' .Alabama is navigable 
for oct'aii'Koiiiif steamers as far as Mtinf joinery, 
wbieb is in direct conimiinicalion with luiro|M\ 
Piiiiamii. and New Ytirk. It iN tiite of (he ^reat 
eentrcH of the riiitetl .States eothm triule, and 
liiiN extensive iiuimi fact ii res. Montgomery w‘aM 
Nettled ill I MM, ami siipersetletl TusealtNisa m 
Nhite capital in 1Hi7. It wuh the mliniiiistrative 
centre of the (’onftxleraey lad ween Peb. anti 
May. INUI. and wun taken by the FcshralN on 
PJth April. IKtn. Pop. (Umi), CbAti-i. 

Month, a periofi <if time ilerived frttm the 
mtition tif (he mtKUi; f^eiienilly one of the 12 
parlH tif tile ealeiitliir year. The eidondar mtmtlis 
liuve from 'JM to HI days each, Peliruary having 
28. .\pril, Juno, SeptemiHT, and Noveinlier !M), 
the rest HI. Month originally meant the time of 
tine revolution tif the iiumiii, but um that may he 
dt'ttTmine«l in rofereiHX' In Neverul eeleNtml 
tdijeets there .are Ne\ eral lunar iiericalfl known 
hy (list met )vt‘ nameN. Thus the riiio||i<j/i>fiV 
month IS a rovohitiodil^lie iiitHui fixun perig<x’ 
(o |H*rigix\ i^'orage 2Jllfcyjt 1H hourN ID mimitcii; 
lilt' sntcrenl mnttth.fw interval lH;tweeii two 
HiKxvsitlve e^aijnm'tA <»f the melon wrltli the 
since fixotl star. aAruge 27 tlaxti 7 hours 
miiuitt*fi: the .stfri nAh/, or proper tunar iitordA, 
the time that ela|kw between new iiuN>n and 
new* mtion. averagt? A dti>*s 12 hours 44 miniite!i. 
Th«' stUar ntonih is ■<* twelfth part of one solar 
year. t?r HO davM 10 iftiurs 20 niiliutes. 

Montm6ily, a town Jff FrHiux>. department 


PniKsinns in 1H70. untl by the Gcrmiim during 
the Kuropcan W'ar. It was retaken by ihc Alika 
in Nov.. 1018. Pop. tUMKI.V 

Montmorency (mon>ni4en'itc.si), the nonte of 
a mibh* l^amily tif PVaiiee aiA the Netherlands, 
derivetl from the village of Mtintmoreney, near 
Paris. One of its mt>Nt diNtingidslitxl nieinlieni 
was Anne tie .Montmorency, OrKt due dc Mont- 
moreriey. CtiiiNtahle of FniiicT, and a disttn* 
giiisheil general, tM>rn in 141)2. He distinguiKhed 
himself at the batlle of Marignprio in 151.1, and 
ftir his valour at Hitxieea in 1.522 was made 
nuirshal. lie w'a.s takt'ii prisoner along with 
Francis I at the battle of Pavia in 1.525, hut W'OS 
MHiti after riinKornetJ. Ir» I.VIO he defe^ttxl 
Charles V. Francis I etmferretl on him the 
dignity of C'tinstable in 1.5:i8. In 1.5.11 he w'Ufl 
made a tiuke. In 15.57 he lost the battle of St. 
Quentin against Philip II of Spain, anti was 
taken prifioiier, hut he regaincil his fn*edtim by 
the Pence t>f Cateaii-(‘ninbn'‘Nis in 1559. ^Cnder 
Charles IX ht* joiueti the dm* de (tiiise ami 
Marshal St. .Vtidn^ in forming the fanuuis triuni* 
virate nguiiist Comic and the Huguenots. .At 
the hattle of Dreiix, in 1582. Montiiioreiicy was 
made prist uier h\ the Ihigiieiiots; on the rtmewal 
of the Civil War he gamed a tleeisive victory 
over them at SI. Di nis. loth Nov., I,5ti7, though 
the follow'ing tlay he tlieti of his woutids. 

Mofit|>elller, a town of France, capital of 
the tle|iarlnient of Il<^raiilt, a railway jtimdion 
uml tin* lieufl-cpiartt^rs of an army corps. The 
university was llrst fiaindtut in 1289, luul is 
assoeiatetl with such namcH as IVtnireh (a 
stiitlent) ami CiiniuiIhiii, who wils u professor; 
the yiedieal sehotil was fmintictl by Mtsirish 
ph>'si<‘ianH. The iN^tniiieuI ganlen, foundiMl in 
159H by Henri IV, is the oltlest in pranf'e. There 
are many mamifaeturcs. and a trntle in etirn, w'ine, 
and silk is maintniried fhmiigh the |Hirt of Cette 
((tiilf of Lions). Mofit|>ellier had a charter in 
114! uml iHX'aine » lliigticiitii ^efitn*, firing 
taken hy Ltaiis XI 11 in 1022. The K^liet of 
Montpellier (20th Oct., 1022) ooiinnned the 
Fillet of Nantes. The town wuh eapital of pre- 
Hevolntionury Langiietlt>4\ Pop. H0,2H0. 

Montreal, the largest city nritl the eommendnl 
and tlnaneiiil metropolis of I'anada, on the Island 
of Mtintreal, pmvinfT of Quctice, iind at the 
heatl of ocean navigation on the St. Lawrence 
Hiver, 1f)00 miles from the .Aitantie. It him a 
t?oniplcte system of river, canal, and i^Hvay 
connect ion wiUi the interior, and although on^. 
o|>en for about seven months each year (iiaualHE 
l>ctween 24th April and 1st l^ee.), Montreal M 
In iiufKirtancc the second port of the twH 
Amerietui and seventh of the world. The harbonr ' 
inrliitlrs iKvth, aides of the St, igiwrence River, 
and extends for a disfanec of nlmut 17 tnilei 
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iMPtwmi Vfrriun aimI Rout L’lHo. vrmrU 
cnt4*rinfr (jnun the (•it'iit At the rAwt end of 

the l^achim^ C'linAl, and thoae from the Atlantie 
uaiftiK thi' rimiinel nUtve QuetaH*. 

Tlwre i« t>erih*iS?T»r t|ihTnt y cMavifi-jpoiniaf \ 
of 50fl ill l(‘ii^th?dniAin^ i!S tn :t(l fnl, mid 
a f4»tal whiirfuj^e of aImiuI itiihu. Tlie 
,dork h:i» a hiiiflh of .i4N) feet with a width of 
ItKi f<*et« a dcH^kifift draught of .Kl feet* iukI a 
lift lag cap»4*ity of 2.’t,CNN) tons. *nirre are 
staiioimry and floating gniin-elcvaton, hy whteh 
eleven ahiiai may. J|»e lotuh^l NiniiiltaneouAly at 
the TttXc of iri.fMAI hiiAheU |ier hour. Mniitn^iil 
IH the heiuhqiiurter» of the ('fuiiidimi I'aetfie mat 
diAtKdvtHl tirund Triiiik Hail way »», the former 
having workshops in^tl'.e vieiiiily: the etiv its 
MTved (ly tiu' ('itnudian PiteilU-. t'anuttitici Na- 
liontd (uitli Noiihrm and (aniiid Trunk lines). 
Itiitlarwl, ami the' Ik'lawan*. IliidMin, iiikI Ontrul 
Wnmuit Kuilwavs. llvilnveU'etrio |Miwer in 
derived from the Shawimgaii KidU luid Laehine 
Ua)»i<ls.^ind foun nt)>idM at t'h.iiiihly. Aiimng 
hiiildings are the \rt«itl and l.aval 1 niventitte^i. 
and II niOHeuin (t'hMean de Haineiiriiy) sitimtnt 
in the resi»lener uf the former I*’refirh (h»\ernon#. 
Therf' are AtiglK'an uiu) Homan t'atholie ejithe> 
drals. Montreal nhous u inarlo'<i inKliire i»f 
nieen and interest h, and although the Indler 
ehiHsi's are largely Kiighsh. a lonsideralde |>n»- 
fH>rtioii of the inli-datants are Froneh and Irish 
Homan ( ath dies. Indtistnes inehide lMHtt«» and 
alioe^, rlothing, Hiigar • rrhning, flour • milling, 
I'ermnt, tr.ha<*‘o^ nihher. iron and uteri, inu- 
ehilien'. sdks, eot4ofis. \%rio!|etiN, paintH, 

fiirniliire. Dirmig* s. rhefric g»»o<ln, iind eon- 
feel it me r\ . 

Montrt'al tttretf'hes haek (o the wtaidrsl ^lypea 
of '^!*'*'* Hi'mI (Mount H<»\ril). from wlneh the 
eily derives ita name. It iingmate<| ofi iln site 
of the old Indian f<mii of II(M'helrga (m a wtoek- 
iuird rnrloffurv, .Hddom fw from uttiiek hy flu* 
IrotpioiN, and waa a eentn' of lh<‘ fur trade. Pop. 

aUmt 

Montrrux. a parish and M'rieK of A illages in 
the eanton of Vaud/arnl on the noiih-ea^d shore 
of the Lake of (k^neva (L4e I/inuii). Montrc'ux 
is tt tnuriiit-rc^irt. Pop. (€-Kfimate<l), IT.tAMi. 

Montroae', JAines Ciraham, MarcpH’sii of, 
iMiii of the fmirih ICarl of Montroiu', waii 
Uirn nt .Mont roue in HH2. fin'd in lie 

studiid At St. Andit'ws, and uftriTranla inaile 
a fmdonged Atay on the t'ontinent. In ltt:i7 
Montrose^ joiiifsl the C'overmiiterR In their re- 
LAtam.'i* f<» fpiwt»i»aey, and was nenl tii eritsh 
op{>r>»ition to the |K»piihir ciiii«r whieh arose 
ij aronml A)*er<leen. In KUIfl he woii one of 
leaders who were afipointefl to <^unfer with 
harh'a I, after whieh be w'ent wer t4> the 
'Royalist shle, wan rrt'tiifd a rnarrpic»A. and iiMule 
eominander of tlw n>yal forces in Sc^dlund. 


With an aimy partly compcrtnl of Trlah and 
llighhutdem he gained In rapid BiictTaaion the 
luittha of Ttpiiernmir and Rrldge of lltx* (1044), 
1nveriiH*hy. Aiildiumi. Alford, and Kiliiyth (1t}45). 
I>e»terti*fl hy his IlighhuaterH. howev<*r, he wm 
defeutei) at Philiplmiigh hy l^wlie, and fhd to 
Norway in HiH). In March. ICKVI, he retiinuxl, 
liinding in Orkney with ii Htnidl lady of follnwem. 
lie failH. however, in mining an nmiy, and a 
month Inter w'im Aiir|iriHCHi and eiiptuml in 
Hn«8-Hhin% and wun eonvr>'e<i to l^aiinhtirgh, 
whert^ he was hanged and (|uiirterf'd. '4'f. .lolin 
lliiehan. 7Vm‘ of Afonfmse. 

Montroae, a Heti|N»rtdowii of Korffimhlre, 
Scot hind. III the inonth of (he South Kak, whieh 
widens out int<i a Nhallow expamie liehind (he 
t^iwn, known luc Montmsr lluNin; aervrd hy the 
North Hritish and the (*Hled«>n{iut UailwayM. The 
rix^er is eroMstni hy u Nii*|H*nKiciii-hrldge, aiul hy a 
railway hri<ige . Het wetm t he t own and t he Hea are 
extensive ' linkH'. Moiitrohr i« a welhbuili and 
fairly prosfH'ronK proxineiid town, with theiiaiial 
piihlie htiildings lual institutions, inelndiiig two 
piihlie lihrarti'H and one of the largest pariah 
ehurehes in Sixdlaiid. The prineipiil innnu- 
fnetiiriiig industry ih flaxN|>liiiiing. Ship* 
htiilding, nsh-i'tiring, A-e., nre ulao eiirrleil on, 
and then* are exIenMivr sawiniUs. The foreign 
tniile, whieh is largely in lenher, lliix, Ae., !• 
elnefly with the IhdtM* and < anailu. MontroNf* 
is also the eriitre of n hshei^ >lislrlet. It Id one 
of the Montrose diMriet of hiirghs, whieh In* 
eludes Arhnfiilh, Hreehin, Forfar, and llervle. 
Pop. in,U7!i. 

Montaermt, an island anil one <if live pnwi- 
deiw'K's i»f the l/fM*wiird gnuip, Itrilish Went 
If liv. It hi|M Iweri deserihixl ns 'a heap of 
smotheri'd in verdun* and it is fairly 
riioif.if.tiiious, rising in the Soiifri^re Peak to 
4>ver :UH)u feel, its hills and even Its moiintaiiiA 
laaiig covered with forests. The island prfduix*A 
lime-jniee, exit fori, sugar, mttori-seed, rattle, and 
papain (w'e /’«//««•. ) Alam! 2CHMf neres are laid 
flown in lime trees iimt gTCK) in f^ratfin. Fit rate 
of lime is mnniifia’tiirrfl. Plyinoiitlt (|Hip. IfglO) 
is the enialiil. The (^fivemnif'nt eonsista of a 
rioiiiinutfsl ICxi'ctiUve aiifl lif*gisttitive iVainells. 

Moniui (nneieiii MfuJIrlA), a eity of Milan, 
Italy, on (lie Ltaiihro, aiul efainefi.e<l hy rail 
and tram with Milan. Tllk|||Hherlrfil wn« founded 
in A.r>, fili5 liy (jiieni Th^Hlindn, fi||d famtaina 
the irr>n emw'n of IxunharlBwilh whieh t’harle- 
tioigne (774) rind NH[silif)n AhuS) were f'rown<*d. 
I'he pix'sn'iit hiiilding duff's «t»m the fourteenth 
fxuitury. Moii/a vrits thelr'apital of aneieut 
l^anhaivly. lAip. I 

Moody, llnight Lymun, Auerlean evarig«‘H«l, 
Isrrti ill lH:t7, fliefl in IHWtx ffe IjS'gari his re* 
ligious and fnissi/ai.Hry eurfs e in IN.*).*# at, Ihsitfm, 
where la; was o sluip'UAi*"L‘"L and in IH.Vl he 
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mntinuf^J it ut where his influenee 

iM*eame wlde-Npreacl. In 187:1, in csompiiny with 
I. f). Siirikey, he erirue Gient Britain, and the 
siief'TKHftil Meri^H of ineetitifp* iieUl durinfif the vi>iit 
riiiide Uie luiir ut <inre fuinotiM. Siileu*<]iient vihilM 
were iinule in IHSI, uful IHflil, but the bulk 

ut liiM work w.'iN (hme in tin* I Sl.at«'N. 

Moon, 'rhe, one of the Neenfidury pluneLs und 
the Nutellite of the eurth, revolv<*M rotifi<l the 
hitter in tin elllptie orbit, in one.shlereal rnotitli 
(w*e Mtmth ), rit u rneun diNtanc^? of 2:iH,84t) miles, 
her f^rentest und least (iistiuiees iMMiig 252,072 
and 221,014 miles. Her meun diiimeier is 2150 
inih^. ller siirfuee is uboiit (14,<MNi.(KMi sq. 
miles) of that of the etirth; her volume her 
muss ulMiiit and her mean density a little 
more than j. A nniMs wei^hiii); I lb. on the 
earth's siirfaee w'oiild wei^^h ulMuit 2*04 07 .. on 
the iiKKin's siirfuee. For I'very rf‘V<iltilioii in her 
orbit, the rnrsm rotut«‘s oiiec* <m her axis. s(» that 
the same |)ortiofi of her Hiirfaec is eonstunily 
turiKHl towards the earth; hut in virtue of an 
opparetii oselllutory motion, known as libration 
(«|.v.), niioiit ^ of her siirfaei' is presented at 
one time or niiotlier to tiTrestrial oljservers. If 
the inoon's orbit were in the plane of the iM'liptie, 
solar tirul lunar eelips<‘s would oeeiir monthly, 
ller f»rhit is, however, inelined H' *18'' to the 
eeliptie, MO that her meridian altitude has a 
ruiiffo of .'iT', and slie oeeults in eoiirsi.* ut time 
eviTv star w'ithin 5'^ 24' JM>" of the eeli|»tie. - An 
ei'lipse of the iniMHi oeetirs when she passes tnUi 
the earth's shadow; when she passes exaetly 
iM'tw'i'on the earth iin<l sun there is an eeli|>se 
of the sun. <S<*e KcUpae,) The elianifes in the 
ap|M*aratiee of the iiiiKin, deseriln'il by the words 
w'lixiiiK and wiiiiin)(, an'* known as phtiaen. The 
four eitief phiuK*M, m'eiirring nf intervals of Wr’ 
in the lunar orhit, an* New Mimiii. when she is 
iM'lweeii the earth and sun (i.e. in « *011 j 11 net ion 
with the sun), and so fiiriiM an uiiiUuminateti 
side t»i the earth: First Quarter, when one- half 
of her illumifiiil.<'«l clise (i.e. one*qiiarter of the 
entire lunar siirfucn*) is visible; Full Moon, when 
her whole illuminated diaa^ is pit*8eiited to the 
earth; and laist Quarter, when once riu»re only 
half of her dise is visildy illiiiiiiiiated. Detwmi 
new niiam and full moon the iii<M>n is said to nwix; 
on the n*»t i»f her eourse stie Tcvnies. When more 
than A fwriileirt'le is visible, she is siiul to Ik* 
flilthimx; ^len less^an a M'riiieire^e, to Ik* in 
cffitctnt phtiM*. 

On tlie visible fprtion of the lunar surfuee 
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there is cither np otmosphcrc or an exceedingly 
rare one, and it was long the general belief that' 
organic life was impossible. Some as&onomera, 
however, believe that tR w arc evideiusm of,. 
t nuM's of atmoAplien* ur«c^ in«%Kire, and that a 
hiw fr»nti of v<*geiation iriSy exist. As each 
fMirtion is alternufely in sunlight and in shade 
for a foriiiiglit. at a time, and any atnuisphere is, 
of <'X4*essivc ieiuiity, it is <*onjc*eturcd that tini 
lunar extremes of heat and cold fur exceed the 
greatest tt^rresirial extremes. The surface of the 
moon is mainly oeciiplcd by tnountains, most nf 
which art; named after einiiient scientihe men. 
Tliey are sornetiiiies tictaclietl as prec'ipitous 
|M;aks, more fretpierilJy they form vast con- 
tinuous ranges, but the niost prevalent fi>nii is 
that of erater-nioiintaiiis, many H to* 10 'mil(*s 
in diameter, und giving evident traces of volcanic 
lU'thm. tVrtain cratcr-like ftirinath^oH, which 
have* still grf;nter diumeters, ranging to 00 or 
even 100 mih*s, art; generally H|Mikeii of us 
'walled plains'. Larger still are Uk* 'grey 
plains *. which were at tun* time taken for sc*as, 
Iwfore the absenet* of water from the lunar siirfai't* 
was tlciiionstratcd. 'Fhcy are tlmught hy s«)me 
to Ik* the; flcKirs of ft»rmer sc'tis. .Stuiie nf the 
mountains have lK*cn estimated to l>e over 24,000 
f4*<*t ill height, fnun olsu'rvation of tht*ir slmdnu's. 
Very |K*culiar ri<Igi*s t>f eomparatively small 
elevation extend for great diHtuncf*s, eonneetirig 
different ningt*.s or eralers. I'he st>>c*ulled ‘ rilles * 
or ‘clefts* are huge straight furn»w*R of great , 
length (IK to VO miles), which, it lK*c*n siig%', 
gt*Mted, were priHliic^'t Jiy ^‘''aeturt*^ ^ shrin|^g 
surface. There are also vnlle\*ii oP hriouAi 
and ' faults *. or elom^d cracks, sometimes of 
considerable length. In reading deM'HptioiiM t 
till* visible |KH*iiliuritiirs of the iiifMin, it shauld 
be rrmemlK'i\*d that the highest tclesetipie power 
applied to tliut planet is only e<|nivalent to 
bringing it within almiit 4<i miles of the naked eye. 

The attru<*tion of the stin for' the earth and the 
iiuKm temls to diminish in efiecc their mutual 
at'lion,. and pmtiuee what is railed tlie moon's 
fMiriolion, which, on the whole, is such tliat in 
each lunation the nfoon's vel<x*ity is greatest 
wiirn she is in syxygy, that is, at new or fdll, 
and least when nearly in quadmture, when the 
line from the earth to the iiuhiii is at right 
angles to the line from the earth to the sun. 
lliiit.i<K;BAFiTV .* Tr.'iitist*s on the MrK>n 
Nasmyth and C’ar|x*iitcr, Neison, F " ‘ 

W. A. Fickeriiig, Wehb. 
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